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ADVERTISEMENT. 


United  States  Comiiission  of  Fish  and  Fisheries, 

For  the  porpose  of  atOising  and  of  promptly  pabliahing  the  large 
amount  of  intnestiiig  oonespondeDoe  of  the  Fish  Oommission  in  refer> 
enoe  to  matters  pertaining  to  fish  coltnre  and  to  the  apparatus,  methods^ 
and  results  of  the  fisheries,  Ckmgress,  on  the  lith  day  of  February,  1881, 
by  j<Mnt  resolution  (H.  Bes.  372),  authorized  the  publication  annually  of 
a  Bulletin,  a  portion  of  the  edition  to  be  distributed  signature  by  signs- 
tnre,  and  the  remainder  in  bound  Tolumes.  The  present  volume  is  tbe 
first  of  this  series,  and  contains  many  annouuoements  which  are  be< 
lieved  to  be  of  great  importance  in  relation  to  the  sulqect  in  questioiu 

8PBNGBB  F.  BAIBD, 

CofmmiMiimfr, 

111 


ERRATA. 

[CongreMional  edition  17.  S.  F.  C.  BnlL,  1881.] 
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A— INTRODUCTION. 

AlthoQgh  gfll-nets  have  long  been  nsed  in  Norway  as  an  apparatus 
for  the  capture  of  cod,  and  are  considered  quite  indispensable  by  the 
fishermen  of  that  country',  they  have  never  until  recently  been  intro- 
daced  into  the  United  States.  In  1873  Prof.  Spencer  F.  Baird,  Com- 
missioner of  Fisheries,  knowing  how  profitably  these  were  employed  by 
the  Norwegian  fishermen,  decided  to  make  exx>eriments  with  them  at 
Cape  Ann,  with  a  view  to  their  introduction  among  the  cod-fishermen 
of  this  country.  He  accordingly  secured  a  set  of  the  Norwegian  nets, 
which  were  sent  to  Gloucester  and  there  tested  by  the  employ^  of  the 
Commission. 

Experiments  were  made  when  the  winter  school  of  cod  weie  on  the 
shore  grounds,  but  the  results  obtained  were  not  entirely  satisfactory, 
owing  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  the  nets  were  found  far  too  frail  for  the 
hirge  cod  which  frequent  our  coast  in  winter.  This  was  apparent  from 
the  numerous  holes  in  the  nets,  which  indicated  plainly  that  large  fish 
had  torn  their  way  through,  none  being  retained  excepting  those  that 
had  become  completely  rolled  up  in  the  twine.  The  current  also  swept 
them  afoul  of  the  rocky  bottom,  Vhich  injured  them  still  more,  so  that 
they  were  soon  rendered  nearly  unfit  for  use.  The  nets  were  invariably 
in  bad  order  when  hauled  from  the  water,  but  even  under  such  unfavor- 
able circumstances  nearly  a  thousand  ponnds  were  caaght  on  one  occa- 
sion. This  seemed  to  indicate  that  nets  of  sufficient  strength  might  be 
nsed  to  good  advantage,  at  least  on  some  of  the  smoother  fishing  grounds, 
along  the  coast  and  on  the  outer  banks. 

These  preliminary  trials,  therefore,  having  demonstrated  that  nets 
could  be  used  to  good  advantage  iu  the  American  cod-fisheries,  Professor 
Baird  availed  himself  of  the  first  chance  that  offered  for  obtaining  definite 
knowledge  of  the  methods  of  netting  cod  in  Norway,  with  the  intention 
of  disseminating  this  information  among  American  cod-fishermen. 

The  opening  of  the  International  Fishery  Exhibition  at  Berlin,  Ger- 
many, in  the  spring  of  1880,  presented  a  favorable  opportunity  for  ac- 
complishing this  purpose.  Professor  Baird  having  appointed  the  writer 
as  one  of  the  commission  to  attend  the  exhibition  on  the  staff  of  Prof.  G. 
Brown  Groode,  desired  that  a  careful  study  should  be  made  by  him  of 
the  foreign  methods  of  deep-sea  fishery  as  represented  at  the  exhibi- 
tion. Xhe  method  of  capturing  cod  with  gill-nets,  as  practiced  by  the 
Norwegian  fishermen,  was  mentioned  as  a  subject  which  should  receive 
especial  consideration,  and  it  was  suggested  that  it  might  even  be  de- 
sirable to  visit  Norway,  so  that  the  practical  operation  of  this  fishery 
might  be  observed. 
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It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  information  on  this  sabject  that  has 
been  obtained  at  the  exhibition  and  elsewhere  will  be  sufficient  to  en- 
able our  fishermen  to  use  gill-nets  for  cod  with  success. 

It  was  the  original  intention  of  Professor  Baird  that  a  report  of  the 
observations  made  at  the  Berlin  exhibition  should  be  published  as  soon 
after  the  return  of  the  commissioners  as  possible,  but  circumstances 
delayed  for  a  time  its  preparation. 

The  use  of  gill-neta  in  the  cod-fisheries  at  Ipswich  Bay  the  present 
winter — an  account  of  which  will  be  given — has.  resulted  in  complete 
success,  and  there  is  strong  probability  that  they  will  be  introduced 
into  the  bank-fisheries,  as  well  as  those  along  the  coast ;  therefore.  Pro- 
fessor Baird  has  suggested  the  preparation  of  this  pamphlet  by  the 
writer,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  may  serve  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  in- 
tended, by  supplying  information  that  may  lead  to  the  more  profitable 
prosecution  of  the  American  cod- fisheries. 

Acknowledgments  are  due  to  Mr,  Frederik  M.  Wallem,  the  Norwegian. 
Commissioner  to  the  Berlin  exhibition,  for  information  furnished  con- 
cerning the  gill-nets  and  their  use  in  the  Norwegian  cod -fisheries.  The 
account  of  the  Newfoundland  cod  gill-nets,  methods  of  fishing,  &c.,  is 
given  largely  on  the  authority  of  Capt.  Solomon  Jacobs,  of  Gloucester, 
Mass.,  who  is  a  native  of  Newfoundland,  and  has  had  considerable  ex- 
perience in  the  cod-fisheries  along  the  east  coast  of  that  island. 

B.— CONSTRUCTION  ANE/  RIG  OF  THE  NETS. 

1. — ^Norwegian  methods. 

The  nets  used  in  the  Norwegian  cod-fisheries  are  usually  made  of  hemp 
twine,  of  two,  three,  or  four  threads,  but  occasionally  of  flax  or  cotton. 
The  three-layed  hemp  twine,  which  is  the  most  common  size,  weighs  a 
pound  to  400  or  420  fathoms.  It  is  mostly  spun  on  the  spinning  wheel 
by  the  fishermen's  families,  and  the  nets  are  almost  exclusively  made  by 
the  fishermen  and  their  wives  and  children.  Some  of  the  hemp  twine, 
however,  is  furnished  by  the  factories  of  Norway  and  Great  Britain, 
which  also  supply  all  of  the  cotton  and  linen  twine. 

The  size  of  the  mesh  varies  somewhat,  according  to  the  locality  where 
the  nets  are  to  be  used,  as  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  mesh  correspond 
to  the  size  of  the  fish  that  frequent  different  p^rts  of  the  coast,  or  make 
their  appearance  at  different;  seasons.  The  smallest  mesh  is  about  5|. 
inches  (2^  inches  square)  and  the  largest  8  inches  (4  inches  square). 
Those  exhibited  at  Berlin  were  7  and  8  inch  mesh. 

The  length  of  the  nets  varies  from  10  to  20  fathoms,  the  average  length 
of  those  used  at  the  Lofoten  Islands  being  15J  fathoms,  when  hung,  and 
they  are  from  twenty-five  to  sixty  meshes  deep.  Nets  about  thirty 
meshes  deep  are  generally  used,  while  those  of  sixty  meshes  are  em- 
ployed only  .where  there  is  little  or  no  current.  The  nets  are  hung  both 
to  single  and  double  lines^  and  these  vary  somewhat  in  size.    Those  ex- 
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hibited  were  hung  to  double  lines,  each  being  ^'  of  an  inch  in  circum- 
ference, while  Mr.  Wallem  says  that  2-inch  rope  when  single,  and  1-inch 
rope  when  double,  is  the  size  commonly  used  at  the  Lofoten  Islands. 
Some  of  the  nets  are  hnng  to  lines  only  at  the  top  and  bottom,  having 
none  across  the  end,  while  others  have  them  on  the  ends  as  elsewhere. 
This  last  method  is  said  to  have  been  recently  introduced,  and  is  con- 
sidered an  improvement  when  the  line  is  a  little  short,  'so  that  the  net 
will  be  a  trifle  slack  or  baggy.  About  one-third  of  the  net  is  taken  up 
in  hanging;  that  is,  if  a  net  is  30  fathoms  long,  stretched  out,  before  it 
is  hung,  it  will  be  about  20  fathoms  long  afterwards.  They  are  hung 
with  twine  about  the  same  size  as  that  of  which  they  are  made.  The 
end  of  the  twine  is  first  made  fast  to  the  hanging  line,  then  hitched  to 
the  upper  part  of  one  of  the  meshes,  the  distance  between  the  line  and 
mesh  being  equal  to  one  side  of  the  mesh ;  then  back  to  the  line  again, 
around  which  a  clove-hitch  is  taken,  thus  forming  one-half  of  a  mesh, 
as  shown  in  Plate  I.  This  method  of  hanging  is  thought  by  the  Nor- 
wegian fishermen  to  be  superior  to  any  other  for  large-mcsh  nets.  They 
are  generally  prepared  for  use  in  Norway  by  tanning,  and  will  last,  when 
so  prepared,  from  one  to  five  seasons. 

The  nets  are  supported  upright  in  the  water  by  floats  of  wood,  cork, 
or  hollow  glass.  At  the  Lofoten  Islands,  where  nets  are  more  exten- 
sively used  than  elsewhere,  the  glass  floats  are  preferred,  it  being  said 
that  they  replace  to  great  advantage  the  old  wooden  ones,  which  failed 
to  prevent  the  nets  from  settling  on  the  bottom.  The  fishermen  from 
Sondmor,  however,  who  fish  on  banks  where  there  is  a  strong  current, 
prefer  wooden  to  glass  floats,  since,  it  is  said,  the  latter  are  so  much 
more  easily  carried  away  by  the  tide,  causing  the  loss  of  many  nets ; 
while  the  principal  objection  to  wooden  floats  is  that  they  are  so  easily 
waterlogged.  But  this  is  thought  to  be  the  lesser  evil  of  the  two, 
since  they  can,  at  the  worst,  only  sink  to  the  bottom  with  the  nets, 
whence  they  may  easily  be  recovered.  From  this  experience  of  the  Nor- 
wegian fishermen,  it  maybe  inferred  that  while  glass  floats  are  preferable 
for  general  use,  they  are  not  so  suitable  as  either  wood  or  cork  buoys 
where  there  is  a  strong  tide.  The  glass  floats  are  about  5  inches  in 
diameter,  with  a  covering  of  tarred  marlin  or  spun-yarn  hitched  over 
them,  to  which  is  attached  an  eye.  In  this  eye  is  bent  the  small  rope 
that  holds  them  to  the  net.  When  so  prepared  for  use  these  floats  are 
quite  strong,  and  break  far  less  frequently  than  might  be  supposed* 
They  withstand  the  pressure  of  water  when  submerged  better  than  any- 
thing that  has  been  tried,  but  are  sometimes  filled  with  water — "  drunken,'^ 
it  is  called — when  set  in  deep  water.  Plate  II  is  intended  to  show  the 
glass  float  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  attached  to  the  net  The  small 
ropes  with  which  these  are  held  vary  in  length  from  1^  to  6  feet. 

Oblong-shaped  stones,  from  3  to  5  inches  in  length,  are  used  for 
sinkers.  By  experience  the  fishermen  learn  how  large  these  should 
be  to  sink  the  nets  to  the  desired  depth.    Erom  ten  to  twelve  are  fas- 
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tened  to  the  bottom  of  the  net  at  equal  distances  apart,  being  held  in  a 
double  string,  as  shown  in  Plate  III. 

Large  stones  are  used  instead  of  anchors  to  hold  the  nets^  to  the  bot- 
tom. These  weigh  from  72  to  144  pounds,  the  hea\ier  one  heading  the 
current,  and  the  smaller  being  on  the  other  end  of  the  gang,  containing 
twenty  to  thirty-five  nets.  Besides  these  "  mooring  rocks,"  there  are 
others  of  smaller  size  that  are  held  to  the  nets  by  a  foot-line,  one  end  of 
which  is  fastened  to  the  stone  which  lies  on  the  bottom,  and  the  other 
to  the  rope  that  connects  the  lower  part  of  the  nets  together.  The 
larger  stones  are  generally  slung  with  rope,  but  sometimes  with  a  band 
of  iron  around  them,  with  an  eye  or  ring  to  which  the  foot-line  can  be 
fastened.  Iron  anchors  are  not  used,  as  the  nets  are  liable  to  be  torn 
on  them  should  they  settle  on  the  bottom.  Plates  VI  and  VII  show 
how  the  mooring  rocks  and  the  other  stones  are  attached  to  the  nets. 

Buoys  of  different  kinds  are  used  by  the  ^N'orwegian  fishermen,  but, 
according  to  Mr.  Wallem,  at  the  Lofoten  Islands  glass  buoys,  having  a 
capacity  of  about  three  to  five  gallons,  are  the  most  common.  These 
are  generally  egg-shape  and  are  covered  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
glass  floats.  Sometimes  a  buoy  is  made  by  fastening  several  of  the 
latter  around  a  staff,  as  shown  in  Plate  X.  The  glass  buoys,  of  both 
kinds,  are  employed  in  the  trawl  as  well  as  the  net-fishery;  they  will 
rise  to  the  surface  again  after  having  been  under  water  for  several  days, 
an  advantage  not  possessed  by  other  kinds,  and  it  seems  that  buoys  of 
this  description  might  be  profitably  used  by  our  bank  fishermen,  who 
frequently  lose  large  quantities  of  gear  on  account  of  the  wooden  ones 
bursting  and  filling  with  water  when  they  are  submerged  to  any  con- 
siderable depth.  Hard-wood,  iron-bound  kegs  are  used  by  some  of  the 
Norwegian  net-fishermen.  From  two  to  four  glass  flo  its,  such  as  are  on 
the  nets,  are  fastened  to  the  bight  of  the  buoy-line,  at  different  dis- 
tances from  the  buoy,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  slack  or  scope 
from  going  on  the  bottom  when  there  is  no  current.  Where  there  is  a 
strong  tide,  and  a  probability  of  the  large  buoy  being  drawn  under  the 
surface  of  the  water,  a  number  of  the  glass  balls  are  attached  to  it  with 
a  line,  these  serving  as  "  watch-buoys''  for  the  other.  Plate  V  shows 
how  the  glass  floats  are  fastened  to  the  buoy-line  and  buoy. 

2.— Newfoundland  methods. 

The  nets  employed  in  the  Newfoundland  cod-fisheries  are  usually 
made  of  hemp  twine  one  size  smaller  than  salmon-twine,  which  is  also 
occasionally  used.  The  size  of  the  mesh  is  generally  about  6  inches 
(3  inches  square),  a  large  mesh  not  being  required  for  the  small  fish 
that  frequent  that  coast.  The  net6  vary  in  length  from  50  to  80  fathoms, 
and  in  depth  from  3  to  4  fathoms.  They  are  hung  to  the  lines  in  the 
same  way  that  the  Norwegian  nets  are,  the  foot-line  being  I^inch  rope, 
while  small-sized  double  lines,  of  opposite  lays,  are  the  hangings  for 
the  top  and  ends.    Bope  is  used  on  the  lower  part  of  the  net^  because^ 
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when  set  close  to  the  bottom,  small  line  would  probably  be  bitten  off  by 
groand-sharks,  thereby  causing  the  loss  of  a  portion  of  the  net. 

To  preserve  the  nets  the  Newfoundland  fishermen  make  a  mixture  of 
tan  and  tar,  which  is  thought  better  than  either  used  separately.  The 
tan  is  commonly  made  from  spruce  buds,  fir  bark,  and  birch  bark  (hem- 
lock bark  ii  not  used),  which  are  boiled  together  until  it  is  sufliciently 
strong,  when  the  bark  is  removed,  and  tar  added  in  the  proportion  of 
^ve  gallons  of  tar  to  two  hundred  gallons  of  tan,  the  whole  being  stirred 
well  together.  Some  care  is  necessary  in  applying  this,  or  else  it  will 
not  be  evenly  distributed  on  the  net.  The  custom  of  mixing  tan  and 
tar  has  doubtless  been  introduced  from  England,  as  it  is  known  that 
the  Cornish  fishermen  do  this,  pouring  out  their  tanning  liquor  into 
large  vats  with  coal  tar,  and  this  mixture  is  found  to  preserve  the  nets 
much  longer  than  simple  tanning.  The  IKTewfoundland  nets,  when  pre- 
pared in  Uiis  manner,  generally  last  about  four  seasons. 

The  floats  are  made  of  the  best  bottle-cork,  when  obtainable.  Before 
being  used  they  are  dipped  in  hot  pitch  or  tar,  after  which  it  is  said 
they  will  stand  for  four  weeks  at  the  bottom  in  50  fathoms  before  getting 
water-soaked.  The  fishermen  have  two  sets  of  floats— one,  when  soaked, 
being  replaced  by  the  other. 

The  sinkers  most  generally  in  use  by  the  Newfoundland  fishermen  are 
made  by  tying  small  rocks  in  a  bag  of  old  netting  or  cloth;  but  lead 
sinkers,  similar  to  those  on  seines,  are  occasionally  attached  to  the  nets. 
The  sinkers  weigh  from  1  to  2  pounds,  are  about  13  feet  apart,  and  are 
fastened  close  to  the  bottom  of  the  net. 

Anchors,  rocks,  and  stone  killicks  are  used  for  moorings  to  the  nets. 
The  former  weigh  from  20  to  25  pounds  each,  while  the  killicks  and 
rocks  vary  from  25  to  60  pounds,  the  heavier  heading  the  current,  and 
the  lighter  being  on  the  opposite  end  of  the  net  or  gang. 

The  buoys  are  generally  made  of  dry  fir  poles,  6  to  8  inches  in  diame- 
ter, are  usually  £rom  3  to  4  feet  long,  and  shUrpened  at  one  end,  through 
which  is  a  hole  for  the  strap  that  the  buoy -line  bends  to.  Kegs  are  also 
used  for  buoys. 

3. — Amebic  AN  methods. 

The  nets  that  were  first  tried  in  Ipswich  Bay  were  made  of  twine 
about  the  same  size  as  that  used  in  !N^orway ;  indeed,  part  of  them  were 
Norwegian  nets  that  had  been  lent  to  Captain  Martin  by  the  United 
States  Fish  Commission.  These  were  found,  as  in  the  previous  trials 
made  by  the  Commission,  entirely  too  weak  for  the  purpose,  and  were 
soon  badly  torn,  not,  however,  before  it  had  been  proved  that  suitable 
nets  could  be  very  successfully  used.  The  nets  that  have  since  been 
constructed  for  this  fishery  are  made  of  Scotch  flax  twine,  twelve-thread, 
of  the  size  represented  in  Plate  IV.  The  twine  is  very  strong,  and  is 
found  to  be  well  adapted  for  the  capture  of  large  cod.  The  nets  are  0 
inch  mesh  (4^  inches  square),  that  size  having  been  found  well  adapted 
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for  taking  the  large  winter  cod  in  that  locality.  Smaller- meshed  nets 
are,  however,  being  prepared  for  the  bank  and  summer  shore-fisheries. 

The  size  of  the  nets  depends  somewhat  on  the  locality  where  they  are 
used,  and  also  on  the  movements  or  habits  of  the  fish.  In  some  places 
where  the  cod  keep  close  to  the  bottom,  long  shoal-nets  are  probably 
the  most  suitable,  while  at  other  points,  as  at  the  Lofoten  Islands,  where 
they  are  often  found  in  the  greatest  numbers  some  distance  from  the 
bottom,  deeper  nets  are  required. 

The  nets  made  for  Gaptain  Martin  were  50  fathoms  long  and  3  fath- 
oms deep,  but  as  nearly  all  the  fish  were  caught  near  the  bottom,  other 
parties  have  since  had  shoaler  and  longer  nets ;  the  most  of  those  lately 
made  for  the  shore-fleet  are  100  fathoms  long  and  2  deep.*  These  are 
hung  to  small  double  lines  of  opposite  lays,  and  they  are  tanned  before 
being  used.  It  may  be  well  tomention  here  the  Dutch  method  of  tan- 
ning cotton  herring-nets,  which  is  thought  better  than  any  other  by  those 
foreign  fishermen,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  applied  with  equal  advantage 
to  other  nets,  when  made  of  that  material.  The  tan  is  made  by  boiling 
catechu  in  water  in  the  proportion  of  one  pound  of  the  former  to  two 
and  a  half  gallons  of  the  latter.  When  it  is  sufficiently  strong  the  nets 
are  soaked  in  it  for  twenty-four  hours,  after  which  they  are  dried.  They 
are  tanned  and  dried  three  times,  and  then  soaked  in  linseed  oil.  A 
pound  of  oil  is  provided  for  each  pound  of  net,  and  they  are  allowed  to 
remain  in  it  as  long  as  any  will  be  absorbed.  They  are  then  well  drained 
and  spread  out  on  the  ground  to  dry,  after  which  the  process  is  com- 
pleted by  tanning  them  once  more. 

Glass  float's,  similar  to  those  of  Norway,  have  been  used  on  the  Amer- 
ican nets.t  These  cost  about  30  cents  each,  when  covered,  and  twenty- 
five  of  them  are  attached  to  a  50-fathom  net.  Bricks  are  used  for  sink- 
ers, one  of  which  is  fastened  to  the  foot  of  the  net  directly  beneath  each 
of  the  floats,  they  being  held  in  the  same  manner  that  the  stone  sinkers 
are,  as  shown  in  Plate  III.  It  is  probable  that  suitable  metal  sinkers 
may  soon  be  devised,  and  perhaps  desirable  improvements  may  be  made 
in  the  floats  as  well.  The  cost  of  nets  50  fathoms  long,  with  floats  at- 
tached, is  about  $18. 

Fourteen-pound  trawl-anchors  have  been  found  quite  suitable  for  Ips- 
wich Bay,  one  being  attached  to  each  end  of  a  gang  of  three  nets,  but 
it  is  quite  probable  that  heavier  ones  will  be  required  where  there  is 
deeper  water  and  more  current. 

The  buoys  are  common  quarter-barrels,  rigged  in  the  same  manner  as 
for  trawling. 

*  These  nets  have  boon  principally  made  by  the  Amorioon  Net  and  Twine  Company, 
and  H.  &.  G.  W.  Lord,  Boston,  Mass. 
t  These  are  made  at  the  glass  factories  in  Boston. 
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C— THE  FISHERIES. 
I. — ^The  Norwegian  fisheries. 

Th  3  method  of  taking  cod  with  gill-nets  is  said  to  have  been  intro- 
duced into  Norway  about  1685,  and  nets  are  now  employed  extensively 
at  the  principal  fishing  stations  along  the  coast  of  that  country,  but 
more  than  anywhere  else  in  the  great  winter  cod-fisheries  that  are  car- 
ried on  at  the  Lofoten  Islands.  These  islands  are  situated  on  the  west 
coast  of  Norway,  north  of  the  Arctic  circle,  and  the  banks  in  their  vicin- 
ity are  the  favorite  resort  of  immense  schools  of  cod  that  gather  there 
to  spawn.  Toward  the  latter  part  of  December  the  first  schools  appeiir 
upon  the  grounds  along  the  outer  side  of  the  Lofoten  group,  and  soon  the 
"coming-in"  fish  are  taken  on  those  banks  lying  inside,  in  the  West- 
fiord.  The  arrival  of  these  fish,  which  are  the  forerunners  of  the  count- 
less millions  that  invariably  follow,  is  hailed  with  great  delight  by  the 
fishermen,  many  of  whom  resort  hither  from  other  parts  of  the  country 
to  engage  in  these  fisheries,  so  many  often  being  congregated  here  in 
the  winter  that  at  some  points  they  are  quite  crowded. 

The  bank  which  is  the  principal  resort  of  the  fishermen  from  Nord- 
land  extends  along  the  coast  of  Lofoten  from  the  island  of  Eost  to  the 
Strait  of  Baft  This  is  from  three  to  twelve  miles  from  the  land,  and 
has  a  depth  varying  from  40  to  80  fathoms. 

The  fishing  is  at  its  height  in  February  and  March,  while  the  fish  are 
spawning.  At  this  period,  especially  during  the  latter  month,  the  cod 
are  said  to  be  very  restless  and  disinclined  to  take  the  hook,  and  are 
usually  caught  in  nets,  the  catch  being  increased  and  a  better  quality 
of  fish  obtained  by  using  them.  The  experience  of  the  Norwegian  fish- 
ermen shows  that  the  fatter  the  fish  the  less  it  is  inclined  to  take  the 
bait ;  therefore  the  most  skillful  fishermen  are  provided  with  nets  as 
well  as  trawls. 

The  fishing  is  carried  on  in  open  boats.  The  net-boats,  which,  as  a  rule, 
are  larger  than  those  used  lor  trawling,  are  from  35  to  40  feet  long,  9  to  10 
feet  wide,  and  3  feet  deep.  These  are  provided  with  a  single  mast, 
on  which  is  set  a  large  quadrangular  sail,  and  each  boat  has  also  ten 
or  twelve  oars,  by  means  of  which  the  crew  can  row  rapidly  even  against 
the  wind.  The  crew  of  a  boat  fitted  for  the  net-fishery  varies  from  six  to 
eight  men,  and  the  number  of  nets  from  sixty  to  a  hundred.  These  are 
not  all  in  use  at  the  saaao  time,  but  the  greater  part  are  kept  in  reserve 
to  supply  the  place  of  such  as  may  need  repairs  or  drying,  or  that  may 
be  lost.  From  twenty  to  thirty-five  nets  are  fastened  together  and  set 
ia  a  gang  by  each  boat  on  a  si>ecified  part  of  the  fishing  ground.  Where 
60  many  are  fishing  at  one  place  they  are  obliged  to  adopt  some  rule  for 
setting  the  gear  to  prevent  its  fouling,  since  that  would  result  in  loss  to 
all  and  soon  render  a  valuable  fishery  practically  worthless.  A  certain 
part  of  the  fishing  ground  is  therefore  assigned  for  the  nets^  and  an- 
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other  part  for  the  trawls,  aa  it  is  evident  they  should  not  be  set  together. 
The  nets  are  prepared  for  setting  by  fastening  them  together  at  top  and 
bottom,  attaching  the  sinkers,  and  bending  on  the  large  anchor-stones 
in  the  manner  already  alluded  to,  and  which  is  shown  in  Plates  V,  YI, 
and  VII.  The  nets  are  so  arranged  that  they  will  set  close  to  the  bot- 
tom or  some  distance  above  it,  according  to  the  position  of  the  fish. 

The  cod  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Lofoten  Islands  are  said  to  be  some- 
what erratic  in  their  movements,  and  it  frequently  happens  that  they 
are  found  in  the  greatest  numbers  quite  a  distance  from  the  bottom. 
The  fishermen  therefore  set  their  nets  at  a  depth  where  they  thuik  the 
fish  are  most  plentiful,  and  several  expedients  are  resorted  to  to  find 
this  out,  such  as  trying  with  a  hand-line,  and  setting  a  gang  of  nets 
with  one  end  at  the  bottom  and  the  other  some  distance  from  it,  as  re- 
presented in  Plate  VI, 

Nets  are  occasionally  set  floating,  but  this  method  of  setting  is  prac- 
ticed but  little  except  at  the  stations  east  of  Sorvaagen.  One  experi- 
enced in  fishing  soon  learns  at  what  depth  the  most  fish  can  be  taken, 
and  places  his  apparatus  accordingly. 

The  fishermen  all  start  in  the  afternoon  at  a  given  signal  to  set  their 
gear,  both  nets  and  trawls  being  thrown  out  simultaneously  to  prevent 
them  from  becoming  tangled,  though  this  is  sometimes  unavoidable  on 
account  of  the  strong  winds  and  tides.  The  nets  are  set  with  or  across 
the  current.     As  soon  as  they  are  out  the  boats  return  to  the  shore.* 

At  the  Lofoten  Islands  the  fishermen  start  out  together  in  the  morn- 
ing to  haul  their  nets ;  in  the  darkness  of  the  long  nights  they  enter 
their. boats,  for  the  brief  daytime,  often  shortened  by  gloomy  skies, 
would  be  far  too  short  for  the  work  which  has  to  be  accomplished.  They 
regard  neither  cold  nor  storm  as  long  as  the  waves  are  not  too  high,  so 
as  to  make  fishing  impossible.  Hauling  the  heavily  weighted  nets, 
sometimes  from  a  depth  of  80  to  100  fathoms,  is  a  task  requiring  the 
united  strength  of  the  boat's  crew.  The  nets  are  hauled  into  the  boats 
and  taken  on  shore,  where  they  are  cleaned  and  put  in  readiness  to  be 
set  again.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  this  region  stormy 
weather  often  continues  for  weeks  at  a  time  during  the  winter  months, 
making  it  impossible  for  the  fishermen  to  go  out  to  the  banks,  and  as  a 
rule  fishing  cannot  be  carried  on  more  than  two  days  in  the  week. 

The  daily  fishing  varies  from  a  few  scattering  cod  to  several  hundreds. 
A  catch  of  four  to  five  hundred  to  a  boat  is  considered  very  satisfactory, 
although  six  hundred  are  often  taken  when  everything  is  favorable, 
even  when  they  will  not  bite,  and  lines  or  trawls  cannot  bo  used.  If 
more  than  six  or  eight  hundred  are  caught,  the  fishermen  are  obliged 
to  leave  a  part  of  the  nets  out  until  afternoon,  as  the  boats  can  rarely 
carry  any  more,  especially  in  rough  weather. 

*At  Sondmor,  where  the  banks  lie  some  distance  firom  the  coast,  the  fishermen  sonic- 
times  stay  out  over  night  during  the  month  of  April,  when  the  nights  have  already 
become  quite  clear.  Usually ,  however,  these  men  haul  their  nets  and  return  them 
again  to  the  water,  while  they  start  for  the  shore  to  dispose  of  their  catch. 
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The  total  catch  of  cod  at  the  Lofoten  Islands  in  1878,  according  to 
the  report  of  the  superintendent,  was  24,GC0,000  in  number.  Of  these, 
upwards  of  14,000,000  fish  were  cauj2:ht  with  nets,  9,250,000  with  lines, 
and  1,250,000  with  deep  bait*  The  men  and  boats  engaged  were 
divided  as  follows: 


Xot-flahing 

Liue-tishins 

Deep-lMUt  flaniDg. 
Hired  men 


Fisber* 
men. 


13,168 
7,258 
2,2»7 
3,311 


Crcirs. 


2.154 

],6S9 

844 


Boats. 


•2.430 

1.077 
1844 


Total. 


23,034 


4,087 


5,251 


*  2G9  of  theee  also  occasionally  used  lines. 


1 701  of  these  used  no  lines,  nnd  143  used  lines. 


There  was  an  increase  from  the  year  before  of  2,542  in  the  number  of 
net-fishermen,  an  increase  of  417  in  the  number  of  deep-bait  fishermen, 
and  a  decrease  of  1,504  in  the  number  of  line-fishermen. 

Highest  total  sam  earned  by  net-fisherman |214  40 

Lowest  total  som  earned  by  net-fisherman 48  24 

Highest  total  sum  earned  by  line-fisherman 120  60 

Lowest  total  sum  earned  by  line-fisherman 32  16 

Highest  total  sum  earned  by  deep-bait  fisherman 85  76 

Lowest  total  sum  earned  by  deep-b^it  fisherman 42  86 

The  superiority  of  the  nets  over  lines  and  trawls,  as  shown  by  the 
respective  earnings  of  the  fishermen,  has,  as  might  be  expected,  led  to 
an  additional  increase  in  that  branch  of  the  fishery,  and  in  1879  it  is 
stated  that  2,532  boats,  with  crews  numbering  14,322  men,  fitted  out  for 
the  net-fishery.  The  larger  amount  earned  by  the  net  fishermen  is  due 
to  the  better  quality  of  fish  taken  by  them  more  than  to  the  increased 
catch,  though  this  is  also  generally  obtained.  It  has  been  found  that 
the  largest  and  fattest  cod  do  not  bite  at  the  hook,  but  must  be  sought 
after  with  gill-nets,  and  it  therefore  follows  that  netted  fish  furnish 
a  very  superior  article  of  merchandise.  It  sometimes  requires  but  210 
cod  caught  in  a  net  against  360  taken  on  a  hook  to  furnish  the  same 
amount  of  liver,  about  26^  gallons,  and  the  livers  of  the  netted  fish  yield 
much  more  oil  to  the  gallon  tha,p  those  of  the  trawl  or  line  fish.  In  con- 
clusion, it  may  be  added  that  pollock  are  taken  in  gill-nets  as  well  as  cod. 
During  the  winter  season  large  schools  of  these  fish  visit  the  coast  be- 
tween the  sixtieth  and  sixty-second  parallels  of  latitude,  and  in  the 
summer  and  fall  are  found  on  the  coasts  of  Nordland  and  Finmark, 
where  enormous  quantities  of  them  are  taken  by  nets,  trawls,  and  hand- 
lines. 

2. — The  Newfoundland  fisheries.  , 

Gill-nets  have  long  been  used  in  the  Newfoundland  cod-fisheries,  es- 
pecially on  the  east  and  south  coasts  of  the  island,  but  the  exact  date  of 

*  Trawls  are  probably  meant  by  lines,  and  hand-lines  by  deep  bait. 
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their  iutroduction  is  unknown.  It  is  asserted,  however,  that  this  method 
of  fishing  has  been  pursued  since  early  in  the  present  century,  and  is 
still  carried  on  to  some  extent. 

The  coast  of  Newfoundland  is  indented  with  many  large  bays,  which 
are  favorite  feeding  grounds  for  the  cod.  In  the  early  summer  they 
make  their  appearance  in  pursuit  of  the  capelin  that  gather  in  immense 
numbers  along  the  shores  to  spawn,  and  generally  remain  from  three  to 
five  weeks.  During  this  time  the  cod  usually  keep  near  the  surface  of  the 
water  and  the  nets  are  set  floating,  but  later  they  are  set  at  the  bottom, 
for  when  the  capelin  leave  the  shores  the  cod  move  into  deeper  water. 
Plates  VIII  and  IX  show  the  methods  of  setting  at  the  surface  and  bot- 
tom. The  nets  are  set  singly  or  in  gangs  of  three  to  seven.  Two  an- 
chors are  generally  attached  to  a  gang  of  floating  nets,  as  represented 
in  the  plate,  but  where  there  is  a  current  one  is  sometimes  found  suffi- 
cient. They  are  usually  set  in  the  afternoon  and  hauled  in  the  morning. 
Owing  to  the  comparative  lightness  of  the  anchors,  fewer  men  are  re- 
quired to  haul  these  than  in  Norway,  as  a  single  fisherman  will  some- 
times take  in  one  or  more  nets,  though  in  most  cases  two  or  three  go  in 
a  boat.  The  net-fishing  is  far  less  productive  than  that  of  Norway,  but 
sometimes  a  large  catch  is  made.  Captain  Jacobs  states  that  on  one 
occasion  he  took  from  four  nets  2,000  cod,  but  says  that  this  is  rarely 
equaled.  These  fish  are  what  are  known  in  the  American  markets  as 
medium  cod. 

3. — ^The  American  fisheries. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  introduction  and  trial  of  cod  gill-nets 
by  the  United  States  Fish  Commission  in  1878,  but  no  attempt  was 
made  by  the  fishermen  to  use  them  until  the  fall  of  1880,  when  Capt. 
Greorge  H.  Martin,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  master  of  the  schooner  Northern 
Eagle,  fitted  out  with  them  for  the  winter  cod-fisheries  off  Cape  Ann 
and  in  Ipswich  Bay.  The  immediate  cause  which  led  to  this  trial  was 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  a  supply  of  bait,  which  is  a  source  of  consid- 
erable trouble  to  our  shore-fishermen,  and  its  cost,  even  when  obtainable, 
is  such  a  heavy  tax  on  this  branch  of  the  fishing  industry  that  often  the 
fishermen  hesitate  to  engage  in  it,  fearing  that  it  may  result  in  loss 
rather  than  gain.  It  was  to  obviate  this  difficulty  about  bait,  and  to 
render  our  cod-fisheries  more  valuable  in  consequence,  that  led  Professor 
Baird  to  bring  the  cod  gill-nets  to  the  notice  of  the  American  fishermen. 
The  bait  principally  depended  on  by  the  shore-fishermen  in  the  vicinity 
of  Cape  Ann,  during  the  fall  and  early  winter,  is  young  herring  {Clupca 
harengus),  liuown  as  the  "spirting.''  The  appearance  of  these  fish  about 
the  cape  is  somewhat  uncertain ;  sometimes  large  schools  remain  for  sev- 
eral weeks,  and  at  other  times  but  few  can  be  taken.  There  was  so  little 
probability  of  getting  a  supply  of  bait  in  the  fall  of  1880  that  Captain 
Martin  hesitated  about  fitting  out,  fearing  that  the  cost  and  difficulty 
of  securing  a  supply  of  this  article,  which  is  indispensable  to  the  trawl- 
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lisheiy,  woald  render  the  undertaking  profitless.  While  the  matter  of 
fitting  out  was  under  consideration,  gill-nets  were  suggested  by  the  fiEither 
of  Captain  Martin,  an  employe  of  the  Fish  Commission,  as  a  means  to 
solve  the  perplexities  of  the  bait  question.  He  thought  the  idea  a  good 
one,  and,  together  with  several  of  his  crew,  visited  the  station  of  the 
Commission  at  Oloucester,  looked  at  the  Norwegian  nets  that  were  there, 
and  consulted  with  the  agent  in  charge  as  to  the  probabilities  of  success 
and  the  methods  of  fishing  with  them.  The  result  of  this  inter\iew 
was  that  he  decided  to  fit  out  and  give  them  a  thorough  trial,  and  nets 
were  therefore  obtained  for  this  purpose,  part  of  them  being  supplied  by 
the  Fish  Commission.  Before  the  trial  trip  was  made,  the  writer  met  him 
in  Gloucester,  and  briefly  explained  the  NdHregian  methods  of  using 
the  nets.  It  was  thought,  however,  by  Captain  Martiu,  that  they  might 
be  ^^underrun,"  as  trawls  are  sometimes,  which  would  enable  one  man 
to  handle  a  gang  of  nets  for  which  an  entire  boat's  crew,  six  to  eight 
men,  is  required  in  Norway. 

Ipswich  Bay,  where  the  nets  have  been  tried  the  present  winter 
(1880-^81),  lies  north  of  the  prominent  headland  of  Cape  Ann,  which 
divides  it  from  the  waters  of  Massachusetts  Bay  on  the  south.  A  sandy 
beach  extends  along  the  northern  and  western  sides  of  the  bi^,  and  the 
bottom  sinks  gradually  from  this,  only  reaching  a  depth  of  25  to  30 
fathoms  at  a  distance  of  several  miles  from  the  land.  The  bottom  of 
the  bay  is  a  vast  sandy  waste,  with  only  here  and  there  small  patches  of 
rocks  or  clay,  supporting  but  a  small  amount  of  animal  life  that  may 
serve  as  food  for  the  cod.  It  is  therefore  a  spawning  rather  than  a  feed- 
ing ground  for  these  fish,  and  large  schools  visit  the  bay  for  this  purpose 
during  the  winter,  generally  remaining  until  late  in  the  spring.  The 
nets  are  usually  set  along  the  northern  part  of  the  bay,  but  a  few  miles 
from  the  shore,  in  about  15  fathoms  of  water,  where  there  is  less  current 
than  at  some  points  along  the  coast.  They  have  been  found  much  less 
liable  to  chafe  than  trawls,  the  latter  being  badly  damaged  during  a 
storm,  while  the  former,  which  were  suspended  by  the  floats,  were  not 
injured. 

The  common  dory  has  been  used  for  fishing  the  nets,  each  vessel  hav- 
ing from  seven  to  nine  of  them,  according  to  the  number  of  tbe  crew. 
The  men  go  singly,  one  in  each  dory,  and,  while  out,  either  setting  or 
underrunning,  the  vessel  is  kept  under  way,  the  captain  and  cook  man- 
aging her  and  picking  up  the  crew  when  the  work  is  completed.  Each 
one  of  the  Northern  Eagle's  crew,  except  the  captain  and  cook,  is  pro- 
vided with  a  gang  of  three  nets,  which  are  fEistened  together  at  top  and 
bottom  when  set,  these  forming  a  wall  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  150 
fikthoms  long  and  3  fathoms  deep,  being  held  in  position  by  an  anchor 
at  either  end.  The  anchor-lines  are  50  fathoms  in  length,  and  one  end 
of  each  is  bent  to  the  upper  comer  of  the  nets,  as  represented  in 

-Plate  XI. 

Under  favorable  circumstances  one  man  can  set  a  gang  of  nets,  by 
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letting  the  boat  drift  with  the  wind  or  tide  and  throwing  them  over  as 
it  moves  along,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  two  men  ean  accomplish  this  much 
.  better.  When  setting  for  uuderrnnning,  the  anchor  is  first  thrown  over, 
and  25  fathoms  of  the  line  paid  out,  when  the  buoy -line  is  bent  to  it.* 
The  buoy  and  line  are  then  thrown  over,  and  the  remainder  of  the  an- 
chor-line, the  end  of  the  latter  being  made  fast  to  the  nets,  which  are 
the  next  to  follow.  A  middle  buoy  is  attached  to  the  center  of  the  gang. 
When  the  nets  are  all  out,  the  other  anchor-line,  with  the  buoy -line  at- 
tached, is  veered  out,  and  last  of  all  the  anchor  is  thrown  over,  which 
finishes  the  work.  The  nets  are  usually  set  in  the  afternoon,  and  allowed 
to  remain  setting  for  several  days,  unless  lor  some  reason  the  vessel 
leaves  the  fishing  ground.  *  Even  then,  when  forced  to  seek  the  shelter 
of  a  harbor  during  a  storm,  they  have  sometimes  been  left  out.  The 
distance  at  which  the  gangs  of  net^  are  set  apart  is  said  to  be  about  40 
fathoms,  but  this  is  a  matter  to  which  no  rule  can  be  applied,  as  sur- 
rounding circumstances  will  cause  many  variations.  But  few  fish  are 
caught  except  at  night,  and,  consequently,  the  nets  are  underrun  only 
in  the  morning,  unless  the  men  are  detained  by  the  weather  until  later 
in  the  day.  In  uuderrnnning,  the  fisherman  goes  to  one  of  the  buoys  on 
the  end  of  his  gang  of  nets,  takes  it  in  the  dory,  and  hauls  away  on 
the  buoy-line,  the  buoy  being  thrown  out  on  the  other  side  and  the  line 
allowed  to  run  out  on  one  side  as  fast  as  it  is  hauled  in  on  the  other. 
When  the  anchor-line  (uuderrnnning  line,  as  it  is  sometimes  called)  is  up, 
it  is  taken  across  the  dory,  and  the  fisherman  hauls  along  towards  the 
nets.  These  are  underrun  by  pulling  them  in  one  side  of  the  dor^,  and, 
as  fast  as  the  fish  are  removed,  allowing  them  to  pass  over  the  other 
side  into  the  water,  the  anchors,  which  remain  firmly  fixed  in  the  bot- 
tem,  holding  them  in  position  until  the  work  is  accomplished.  When 
the  end  of  the  gang  is  reached  it  is  thrown  oli'  the  dory,  and  the  nets  re- 
main setting  as  before,  needing  no  further  attention  until  the  next  day. 
When  underrunning  they  may  be  taken  across  either  the  forward  or  after 
part  of  the  dory,  as  circumstances  may  require.  Both  of  these  methods 
are  represented  in  Plate  XII. 

The  time  occupied  in  underrunning  depends  somewhat  on  the  smooth- 
ness of  the  sea,  but  more  particularly  on  the  amount  of  fish  taken. 
When  the  catch  does  not  exceed  more  than  4,000  to  5,000  pounds  to 
the  vessel,  it  is  done  in  about  two  hours,  but  when  15,000  to  18,000 
pounds  are  caught,  about  four  hours  are  required. 

The  success  that  has  resulted  from  the  use  of  nets  in  Ipswich  Bay  has 
been  quite  remarkable,  the  catch  being  much  more  than  that  of  the 
trawlers  fishing  on  the  same  ground.  The  amount  taken  for  the  first 
three  trials,  with  unfavorable  weather  and  with  inferior  nets,  was  4,000, 
6,000,  and  7,000  pounds,  respectively. 

On  a  trip  ending  January  11,  35,000  pounds  of  cod  were  taken  by  the 

*  It  is  probable  that  a  better  way  would  bo  to  fasten  the  buoy-lino  to  the  upper  cor- 
ner of  the  net  where  the  end  of  the  anchor-lino  is  attached. 
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Northern  Eagle,  8,000  pounds  of  which  were  caught  in  a  single  morn- 
ing. Twoother  vessels,  which  wereabsentthesatnelength  of  time,  fishing 
at  the  same  place  with  trawls,  got  only  4,000  and  8,000  pounds,  respect- 
ively. Since  that  time  she  has  made  another  trip,  taking  the  same 
^nount,  35,000  pounds,  in  four  days'  fishing,  18,000  pounds  of  which 
were  caught  in  one  day.  On  this  day  the  schooner  Christie  Campbell, 
of  Portsmouth,  set  ten  trawls  (each  trawl  having  1,000  hooks)  close  to 
the  nets.  The  10,000  hooks  caught  about  2,000  pounds  of  fish  to  the 
18,000  taken  in  the  nets. 

Captain  Martin  began  fishing  with  the  nets  November  !27, 1880,  and 
up  to  the  20th  of  January,  1881,  had  caught  111,000  pounds  of  cod. 
None  of  the  trawlers  took  more  than  one-third  of  that  amount,  though 
fishing  at  the  same  place.  The  netted  fish  are  larger  than  those  caught 
on  trawls,  averaging,  during  the  first  six  weeks'  fishing,  23  pounds  each. 
Among  these  were  individuals  which  weighed  75  and  80  pounds  apiece, 
but  no  small  fish,  such  as  are  frequently  taken  on  trawls,  and  can  be 
sold  only  at  a  reduced  price.  In  addition  to  the  advantages  already  men- 
tioned, no  bait  is,  of  course,  required  for  net-fishing,  and  not  only  is  the 
expense  for  this  article  saved,  but  the  loss  of  time  and  trouble  incident 
to  securing  it  and  also  to  baiting  trawls  is  dispensed  with.  In  consid- 
eration of  these  facts  it  is  not  strange  that  quite  a  lively  interest  has 
been  manifested  in  the  fishing  communities,  and  that  many  vessels,  both 
of  the  shore  and  bank  fleet,  are  being  supplied  with  this  kind  of  appa- 
ratus for  the  cod-fishery.  The  advantages  that  may  be  secured  by  our 
bank-fishermen  from  the  use  of  these  nets  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 
It  is  altogether  probable  that  they  may  be  profitably  employed  on  most 
of  the  larger  fishing  grounds,  especially  the  Grand  and  Western  Banks, 
and  Banquereau.  There  is  no  good  reason  to  doubt  the  practicability 
of  underrunning  nets  on  these  banks,  especially  on  the  shoaler  parts. 
They  surely  may  be  set  and  hauled  on  any  part  where  cod  are  now  taken. 
The  use  of  these  would  obviate  the  necessity  of  leaving  the  bank  before 
a  trip  had  been  secured,  as  must  now  be  done  by  trawlers,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  supply  of  bait.  It  is  the  general  custom  of  the  trawl-fisher- 
men to  use  fresh  bait,  and  since  this  will  not  keep  longer  than  two  to 
three  weeks,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  much  time  must  bo  lost  in  seeking  for 
it.  Indeed,  the  supply  is  at  all  times  so  uncertain  that  some  vessels  are 
not  actually  engaged  in  fishing  more  than  one-half  of  the  time,  and  it  may 
be  safely  said  that  bank-fishermen  do  not  spend  much  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  their  time  on  the  fisning  ground,  the  remainder  being  occupied 
in  the  search  for  bait.  Again,  a  large  sum  of  money  is  paid  for  bait, 
and,  all  things  considered,  it  is  quite  apparent  that  even  if  the  daily 
catch  should  be  smaller  than  when  trawls  are  used,  the  profits  of  the 
trip  would  be  much  greater. 

As  has  been  mentioned,' however,  nets  have  been  found  to  work  much 
better  than  trawls  at  Ipswich  Bay,  both  on  account  of  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  fish  taken.    Since  these  facts  are  established,  there  is  no 
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reason  to  doabt  that  similar  results  may  be  obtained  on  tbe  banks.  The 
difficnlties  of  the  bait  question  will  then  be  done  away  with,  and  we  may 
therefore  confidently  anticipate  a  marked  improvement  in  the  American 
cod-fisheries  as  a  resolt  of  this  change  in  the  methods  of  fishing,  and  an 
emancipation  of  oar  bank-fishermen  from  their  present  dependence  nxK)n 
Canada  for  snppliea  of  bait  and  ice. 

D.— EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PLATE& 

PLiLTB  L — Method  of  banging  cod  giU-nets  in  Norway. 

1.  Hanging  rope  or  line. 

2.  Hanging  twine. 

3.  Clove-hitch  around  the  rope. 

4.  Upper  part  of  the  net  meahes. 

5.  Open  knot,  showing  how  it  is  made. 

Platb  II. — Manner  in  which  the  glass  floats  are  attached  to  the  top  of  the  nets. 

1.  Glass  float. 

2.  Eye  of  the  float-covering. 

3.  Small  rope  holding  the  float  to  the  net. 

4.  Eye-splice  in  rope  C,  and  way  in  which  it  is  fastened  to  the  net. 
Plate  HI. — ^Way  in  which  the  sinkers  are  fastened  to  the  bottom  of  the  nets. 

1.  Sinker-stone. 

2.  Doable  line  holding  the  sinker. 

3.  Foot  of  the  net. 

Plate  IV. — Size  of  twine  of  which  the  American  nets  are  made. 
Plate  V. — ^Norwegian  method  of  setting  the  nets  at  the  bottom. 

1.  Nets. 

2.  Large  rocks  nsed  for  moorings. 

3.  Baoy. 

4.  Buoy-line. 

5.  Glass  floats  attached  to  buoy-line. 

6.  Watch-floats. 

Plate  VI. — ^Way  in  which  nets  are  set  at  different  depths  to  ascertain  the  position  of 
the  fish. 

1.  Nets. 

2.  Foot-lines  by  which  ^he  nets  are  held  to  the  bottom. 

3.  Stone  moorings  to  the  nets. 

4.  Buoy-line. 

5.  Buoy. 

Plate  VU. — Manner  in  which  the  ends  of  a  gang  of  nets  are  attached  to  the  stone 
anchors  and  buoy-line  in  Norway ;  also  showing  the  position  of  the  glass  floats 
and  sinkers. 

1.  Net. 

2.  Gkss  floats. 

3.  Sinkers. 

4.  Large  stone  anchor  or  mooring. 

5.  Anchor-line,  called  foot-line  by  the  Norwegian  fishennen. 

6.  Short  rope,  one  end  of  which  is  bent  to  the  lower  comer  of  the  net  and  the 

other  in  an  eye  of  the  buoy-line. 

7.  Short  rox>e,  one  end  having  an  eye-splice  in  it  through  which  the  buoy-lii.e 

passes,  and  the  other  end  bent  to  the  upper  comer  of  the  net. 

8.  Buoy-line.    The  dotted  lines  show  the  probable  position  of  the  end  of  the  net, 
^^  .v^        buoy-line,  Stc,,  when  swept  back  by  the  current. 
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Plate  Till. — WtLj  in  which  cod  gill-nets  are  sot  at  the  bottom  on  the  east  coast  of 
Newfoundland. 

1.  Ends  of  the  net  or  gong. 

2.  Stone  killick,  generally  on  the  head  end  of  the  gang. 

3.  Stone  mooring. 

4.  Anchor-line,  one  end  of  which  is  bent  to  lower  comer  of  the  net,  and  the  othf  r 

t«  the  killick  or  stone  mooring. 

5.  Baoy- lines.     These  are  sometimes  bent  to  the  killicks,  and  at  other  times  to 

the  lower  comer  of  the  net,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  line. 

6.  Buoys. 

PiATE  IX. — ^The  ordinary  way  in  which  cod  gill-nets  are  set  floating  at  Newfoundland. 
1.  Ends  of  the  net  or  gang. 
*2.  Buoys. 

3.  Anchor-lines. 

4.  Anchors.     (Iron  anchors,  stones,  or  stone  kiUicksmay  be  used.) 
Plate  X. — ^Norwegian  net  and  trawl  buoy  made  of  glass  floats. 

Plate  XI. — Way  in  which  cod  gill-nets  are  set  for  underrunuing  in  Ipswich  Day. 

1.  End  of  the  gang  of  nets. 

2.  Anchor-line,  also  called  the  ''nndormnning  line." 

3.  Anchor. 

4.  Baoy-line. 

5.  Buoy. 

Plate  XII. — ^Manner  in  which  the  nets  are  nndemin.  "^ 


PBOTCCTIOIf  OF  iriIAI.ES.* 

[From  a  Christiania  paper  of  January  25,  1831.] 

As  Norwegian  laws  cannot  be  enforced  outside  of  Norwegian  territory, 
the  law  of  June  10, 1880,  regulating  the  protection  of  whales  on  the 
coast  of  Flnmarken,  left  it  to  the  King  to  determine  the  limits  of  that 
portion  of  the  sea  to  which  protection  should  be  applied.  We  have  re- 
cently communicated  a  royal  proclamation  of  January  5, 1881,  giving 
the  limits  referred  to.  According  to  this  the  zone  of  protection  extends 
one  geographical  mile  from  the  coast,  counted  from  the  outermost  islands 
which  are  never  under  water.  In  the  Varangerfiord  the  outer  limit  of 
the  zone  of  protection  is  a  straight  line  from  Kibergnas  to  Granse- 
Jacobselv;  at  Kibergnas,  however,  protection  is  to  be  enforced  also  out- 
side that  line  at  a  distance  less  than  one  geographical  mile  from  the  coast. 

The  season  of  protection  extends  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  till 
the  end  of  May.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  beforehand  what  influence  this 
limitation  of  the  fishing  season  will  have  on  the  whale-fisheries,  which 
are  carried  on  in  spring  during  the  capelin-fisheries,  and  during  sum- 
mer. We  do  not  possess  sufi&cient  data  to  show  the  result  of  the  fish- 
eries prior  to  the  1st  of  June  and  after  that  date.  Svend  Foyn  has 
informed  us  that  of  45  whales  caught  by  him  in  1870,  5  were  caught 
daring  the  period  May  8 — when  fishmg  commenced — ^till  the  1st  of  June ; 
in  1877, 13  whales  were  caught  prior  1o  the  1st  of  June,  and  in  1878, 

— -1 m  -        —  -  - —  ■  '  -  m 

*Frtin\»g  of  Hval.    Translated  by  Herman  Jacobsox. 
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wben  altogether  97  were  caught,  19  were  caught  prior  to  that  date« 
The  difference  shown  above  is,  therefore,  brought  about  by  the  early  or 
late  commencement  of  the  season  and  by  the  varying  length  of  the 
<^pelinfisheries ;  it  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  number  of 
lyhales  arc  caught  every  year  outside  the  zone  of  protection,  where 
fishing  is  free  all  the  year  round. 

The  whale-fisheries  have  increased  in  importance  of  late  years  and 
form  a  considerable  source  of  income  to  a  number  of  our  population. 
As  far  as  we  remember,  Svend  Foyn  commenced  operations  in  good 
earnest  in  1868,  and  during  the  next  eight  or  ten  years  he  averaged  20 
to  50  whales  a  year.    After  that  i)eriod  his  fisheries  increased  rapidly ; 

^thus,  in  1878  he  caught  07  whales ;  in  1870, 83  5  and  in  1880, 85.  A  joint- 
stock  company,  Jarfiord,  in  1870  caught  45  whales,  and  in  1880,  60. 
These  favorable  results  have  stirred  up  a  spirit  of  speculation,  and  re- 
cently there  have  been  founded  in  and  near  Tonsberg  no  less  than  three 
new  joint-stock  companies  for  working  the  whale-fisheries,  viz,  the 
Stokkc  Company,  which  has  bought  a  harbor  at  Pasvik,  near  Jar6ord, 
the  Finmarken  Company,  which  x)ossesses  a  harbor  in  West  Finmarken, 
on  thp  south  coast  of  the  island  of  Soro,  and  the  Westfold  Company, 
which  has  a  harbor  on  the  island  of  Magero,  near  the  North  Cape.  Each 
of  these  companies  has  a  considerable  capital  and  employs  a  steamer. 
Whilst  the  protective  law  was  being  discussed,  there  was  a  great  dif- 

.ference  of  oinnion  as  to  the  advisability  and  necessity  of  limiting  such 
important  fisheries,  already  involving  considerable  interests ;  and  the 
majority  of  the  committee  (of  the  Norwegian  Parliament)  who  had  the 
matter  In  charge  were  opposed  to  it.  What  finally  decided  the  com- 
mittee to  declare  in  favor  of  a  protective  law  was  undoubtedly  a  regard 
to  the  very  generally  prevailing  opinion  that  the  whale-fisheries  have 
exercised  a  hurtful  influence  on  the  cod-fisheries  (capelin- fisheries). 
The  cod  follows  the  capelin,  and  the  capelin,  it  is  said,  is  chased  to- 
wards the  coast  by  the  whale.  It  was  maintained  that  the  capelin 
would  stay  away  if  the  whales  were  exterminated,  and  it  was  also  said 
that  the  manner  in  which  the  whale-fisheries  are  carried  on,  the  noise 
of  the  steamers,  the  shooting,  &c.,  disturbed  the  capelin  and  chased 
them  away  from  the  coast,  and  that  the  filth  inseparably  connected  with 
the  preparing  of  the  whale  after  it  is  caught  would  fill  the  sea-water  and 
the  coast  with  impurities  and  refuse,  and  thereby  keep  thecai>eliu  away. 
Science  does  not  share  this  ox)inion,  but  maintains  that  the  capelin  seeks 
the  cojist  in  order  to  spawn,  but  that  the  whale  only  comes  to  seek  food. 
It  also  is  well  to  draw  a  comparison  between  the  whales  and  the 
schools  of  herrings  which  periodically  approach  the  southern  coast  of 
Norway.  There  is  an  old  law  prohibiting  the  catching  of  whales  in  a 
herring  fiord;  but  no  spring-herring  fisherman  will  at  this  day  entertain 
the  opinion  that  the  whale  chases  the  herrings  towards  the  coast.  Not 
even  in  the  southern  x)ortiou  of  Norway  could  any  movement  be  set  on 
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foot  against  the  steamship  traflic  as  a  means  of  chasing  the  herrings 
from  the  coast. 

Greater  weight  might  possibly  be  attached  to  another  reason  advanced 
in  favor  of  a  protective  law,  viz,  that  an  nnlimited  fishing  season  wonld 
diminish  the  nnmber  of  whales  and  seriously  endanger  the  future  of  the 
whale-fisheries.  A  reckless  destruction  of  whales  during  the  spawning 
season  would  certaiuly  be  a  most  senseless  proceeding^  and  if  we  con- 
sider that  last  year  no  less  than  145  whales  were  caught  on  a  compara- 
tively small  extent  of  coast,  such  a  fear  is  not  entirely  unfounded.  Not 
long  ago  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  conclude  an  iutemational  con- 
vention between  Norway,  Sweden,  German^-,  Denmark,  and  England  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  the  seal  during  its  si)awning  season  against 
the  war  of  extoroiination  waged  against  it  near  Iceland,  Greenland,  and 
Jan  Mayen.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  more  generally  i^ecognized 
that  we  owe  it  to  the  coming  generations  to  i)rotectthe  useful  and  inter- 
esting animal  life  of  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  regions. 


TUB  FOOD   OF  YOUNG  WHITJBFISII— COBEGONUM  CliUPEIFOBlHIS. 

By  Prof.  S.  A.  FORBES. 

Dear  Sir  :  The  letter  to  Mr.  Frank  N.  Clark  which  you  kindly  sent 
me  last  summer,  resulted  in  an  arrangement  by  which  he  was  to  hatch 
out  a  lot  of  whitefish  eggs  in  January,  and  send  mo  the  young  fry  at 
intervals  for  a  study  of  their  food. 

Having  finished  my  study  of  these  specimens,  and  thinking  it  prob- 
able that  you  would  like  to  know  the  result,  I  will  give  you  a  brief  out- 
line of  the  observations  made. 

Mr.  Clark  writes  me  that  these  fry  were  divided  into  two  lots,  one 
(hatched  January  18)  being  kept  in  a  small  tank  in  the  hatchery,  and 
the  other  (hatched  January  20)  in  a  perforated  can  in  the  stream  from 
a  spring.  The  water  in  the  hatchery  varied  in  temperature  from  31^^ 
to  48<^,  but  was  usually  at  about  37^ ;  that  of  the  spring  was  uniformly 
at  470. 

These  lots  were  examined  from  the  spring  water  February  1, 15,  and 
25.  There  were  242  individuals  in  these  three  lots.  Only  8  of  these  gave 
any  evidence  of  food  in  the  intestine,  and  these  in  only  trivial  quantity. 
It  included .  a  few  common  forms  of  filamentous  algie,  with  smaller 
amounts  of  desmids  and  diatoms. 

Samples  of  the  water  sent  me  contained  an  abundance  of  algsB,  but 
no  animal  life  e^^cept  protozoa  and  rotifera.  The  remainder  of  this  lot 
died  late  in  February. 

From  the  hatching-house  four  lots  were  sent,  numbering  340  speci- 
mens, February  1, 15,  and  25,  and  March  15.  The  last  of  these  had 
reached  a  stage  of  development  little,  if  any,  in  advance  of  that  of  the 
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first  received  from  the  spring.    These  fry  were  fed  daily  with  gammari 
in  minute  fragments. 

Of  the  first  90,  4  showed  signs  of  food,  3  in  the  form  of  a  few  grains 
of  dirt  in  the  intestine,  and  the  fourth  a  fragment  of  the  crust  of  gam- 
marus;  in  the  second  lot  (111),  17  had  eaten.  I  discovered  9  of  these, 
und  found  only  fragments  of  Oammarua.  Twelve  out  of  the  90  in  the 
third  lot  had  lately  taken  food ;  4  had  eaten  fragments  of  Oammarna; 
7,  small  particles  of  the  leaves  and  stems  of  vascular  plants ;  2,  larvae 
of  CtilicidcB  and  1,  a  CypriSy  entire.  In  the  fourth  and  last  lot  were  39 
specimens;  14  had  taken  foo<l,  5  in  such  minute  quantity  that  I  did  not 
dissect  them;  Gammarus  Iragments  were  found  in  4;  larva)  of  gnats 
(one  Chironomus)  in  3;  and  a  minute  vegetable  fragment,  a  CyclopSy  a 
Cf/priSj  and  some  undetermined  entomostracan  each  in  1. ' 

To  recapiculate :  The  specimens  from  the  spring  ate  only  vegetable 
fowl,  but  could  apparently  get  nothing  else.  There  was  an  abundance 
of  vegetation  about  them,  but  only  3^  per  cent,  of  them  took  food  at 
all.    They  apparently  died  for  want  of  animal  food. 

Fourteen  i>er  cent,  of  those  from  the  hatching-house  had  taken  food 
(47  out  of  340).  Of  the  35  dissected,  18  had  eaten  fragments  of  Gam- 
marna;  5,  minute  insect  larvse;  4j  Entomostraca ;  and  8,  small  particles 
of  vegetation.  Few  of  these  died,  and  those  not  used  in  the  investiga- 
tion were  living  a  few  da^'s  since. 

A  stmctural  detail  observed  throws  light  on  the  question.  With  the 
complete  disapi)earance  of  the  egg-sac  (and  not  before)  two  small,  but 
stout,  sharp,  recurved  teeth  are  developed  on  each  side  of  the  lower 
jaw.  These  are  well  adapted  to  the  capture  of  a  minute  living  prey, 
and  apparently  could  not  have  any  other  use.  I  am  very  well  satisfied, 
on  the  whole,  that  the  earliest  food  of  this  fish  will  prove  to  be  living 
Untomostraca,  with  ijrobably  some  admixture')  of  filamentous  algce.  As 
the  gill-rakers  are  not  developed  at  this  early  age,  I  don't  see  how 
any  smaller  forms  could  bo  separated  from  the  water,  except  accident- 
ally. 

The  Gammanis  "  hash''  makes  evidently  a  very  good  substiute  for  the 
Entomostraca,  The  thicker  crust  and  the  necessary  loss  of  much  of  the 
soft  parts,  in  pulverizing  the  animals,  make  these  less  nourishing  than 
the  natural  food — a  fact  likewise  indicated  by  the  greater  abundance  of 
the  orange  oil  globules  derived  from  Crustacea^  in  the  intestines  of  those 
which  had  fed  on  Eniomostraca. 

I  shall  endeavor  to  collect  some  of  the  fry  from  Northern  Lake,  Mich- 
igan, next  month,  if  I  can  get  away,  with  a  view  to  putting  these  con- 
elusions  to  a  more  definite  test. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  A.  FORBES. 
Professor  S.  F.  Baibd. 

State  Laboratory  of  Natural  History, 

Normal,  Illinois, 

March  29, 1881. 
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A  TAIiUABI^E  EDIBI.S  ]n[OL.L.ir9K  OF  THTE  1¥E8T  COAST. 

By  JOMN  A.  RYDER. 

The  foUowinjir  extract  from  a  list  of  shells  sent  with  some  specimens 
to  Mr.  George  W.  Tryon,  jr.,  the  Conservator  of  the  Conchological  Sec- 
tion of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  by  ]\Ir.  Henry 
Hemphill,  appears  to  me  to  be  of  importance  as  a  contribution  to  eco- 
nomical science,  and  with  Mr.  Tryon's  permission  I  am  allowed  to  make 
use  of  it  for  publication. 

"  Olycimeris  generosa.    Olympia,  Washington  Territory. 

"  I  send  you  a  fine  large  specimen  of  this  species.  Its  flesh  is,  I  thiuk^ 
the  most  delicious  of  any  bivalve  I  have  ever  eaten,  not  excepting  the 
best  oysters. 

"When  first  dug  and  laid  upon  its  back,  it  resembles  a  fat  plump 
dock.  The  edges  of  the  shell  do  not  meet,  but  are  separated  by  a  breast 
of  flesh  [the  greatly  thickened  mantle]  abont  three  inches  wide,  one 
inch  thick,  and  about  a  foot  long,  including  about  half  of  its  siphon. 
This  portion  is  cut  into  thin  slices,  rolled  in  meal,  and  fried.  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly tender,  juicy  and  sweet,  and  about  the  consistency  of  scram- 
bled eggs,  which  it  resembles  very  much  in  taste.  The  boys  at  Olym- 
j)ia  cal'  them  "Geoducks";  they  dig  them  on  a  certain  sand  bar  at  ex- 
treme low  tide,  and  sell  them  to  a  merchant  who  ships  them  to  Portland, 
Oreg.,  where  they  readily  sell  at  fair  prices.  The  boys  inform  me  that 
the  Indians  on  the  Sound  call  them  Quenux,  aud  dry  them  for  food  with 
the  other  clams." 

To  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  animal,  let  him  suppose  that  he 
has  before  him  a  huge  soft-shelled  clam,  with  a  very  thick  mantle,  and 
a  very  stout  siphon  projecting  from  between  the  valves.  From  the  habit 
of  the  animal  it  is  clear  that  its  jiropagation  is  eftected  in  very  much 
the  same  way  as  our  own  clam,  and  that  the  fry  burrows  into  the  sand 
aud  keeps  the  open  end»of  the  siphon  projecting  just  above  the  surface. 

The  same  methods  of  propagation  would  apply  to  both  si>ecies.  Arti- 
licial  impregnation,  which  has  been  accomplished  by  the  writer  in  the 
case  of  the  clam,  could  no  doubt  be  effected  in  this  case.  Then,  with 
the  proper  incubator  or  hatching-box,  provided  with  a  bibulous  mem- 
braue  interposed  before  the  outlet,  the  water  could  flow  through  and 
out,  without  losing  the  eggs;  shallow  pans  of  sand  could  also  be  ])ro 
vided  at  the  bottom  of  the  box  for  the  young  to  bury  themselves  in, 
just  as  has  already  been  proposed  in  the  case  of  the  clam.  This  is  a 
subject  which  merits  the  attention  of  all  interested  in  keeping  up  the 
productiveness  aud  richness  of  our  American  shell  fisheries. 
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PnEIil.TIIIVABY  NOTICE  OF  THE  ITIORE  inPOBTAIVT  SCIENTIFIC 
RESriiTS  OBTAINED  FBOm  A  STUDY  OF  TfilE  EIIEBBVOI.OGV  OF 
FlSaEfil. 

By  J.  A.  B¥DEXS. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadel- 
phia (April  19),  Mr.  Ryder  remarked  that,  as  a  result  of  his  studies 
with  the  United  States  Fish  Commission  on  the  development  of  the 
bony  or  Teleostean  fishes,  he  had  learned  that  they  differ  in  their 
mode  of  development  from  all  other  groups  of  vertebrates  and  fish-like 
animals,  except  the  sturgeons,  in  having  a  cavity,  the  segmentation  cav- 
ity, which  persists  and  ultimately  extends  around  the  entire  yelk  as  a 
paravitellino  space  between  the  epiblast  and  hypoblast  layers  of  the 
embryo;  this  cavity  in  these  fishes  not  being  evanescent,  as  itappeurs 
to  be  in  the  embryos  of  the  other  sub-classes.  The  paravitellino  space 
does  not  wholly  disappear  in  the  young  fish  until  as  much  as  two  weeks 
after  it  leaves  the  egg.  The  segmentation  cavity  probably  does  not 
persist  as  long  in  fish  embryos  with  a  vitelline  system  of  vessels  as  in 
the  pike  and  stickleback  for  example. 

An  annulus  or  thickened  ring  of  cells  all  round  the  edge  of  the  blas- 
toderm, continuous  at  one  point  with  the  tail  of  the  embryo,  limits  the 
cavity  alluded  to  above  5  the  ring  of  cells  the  speater  called  the  peri- 
blastodermic  annulus,  and  is  characteristic  of  the  embryos  of  true  fishes 
and  sturgeons.  This  feature  characterizes  these  types,  as  far  as  is  now 
known,  as  sharply  from  their  relatives  as  does  the  anatomy  of  the 
adults. 

'  The  cleavage  of  the  germ  disk  in  bony  fishes  and  sturgeons  is  regu- 
lar, which  further  distinguishes  them  from  other  types,  but  they  resem- 
ble the  sharks  in  that  the  germ  of  the  young  fish  is  developed  at  the 
edge  of  the  disk,  and  not  in  its  center  as  in  birds  and  reptiles. 

A  vesicle  appears  at  the  tail  of  the  embryo  when  the  blastoderm  has 
covered  rather  more  than  half  of  the  vitellus.  This  structure,  which 
has  been  c;illed  Kupller's  vesicle,  has  not  yet  been  proved  to  be  an  allan- 
tois,  as  was  at  first  supposed,  but  is  almost  certainly  a  result  of  the  in- 
vagination of  the  gastrula  mouth  or  blastopore  at  the  tail.  The  canal 
passing  from  it  may  be  called  Kupfier's  canal,  and  oi>ens  on  the  dorsal 
face  of  the  embryo.    It  may  be  continuous  with  the  medullary  canal. 

The  true  nature  of  the  gastrul«i  was  pointed  out  on  homological 
grounds.  The  true  gastrula  of  Teleosta  apix3ars  to  originate  as  an  in- 
vagination at  the  tail  of  the  embryo,  represented  by  Kupfier's  canal, 
essentially  the  same  as  in  AmphioaniSj  and  is  not  homologous  with  the 
gastrula  regarded  as  such  by  Haeckel. 

The  ])aired  fins  originate  from  lateral  folds,  and  the  first  skeletal  ele- 
ments of  the  breast  fins  in  the  cod  are  a  pair  of  curved  cartilaginous 
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arcs  or  rods  which  are  not  disposed  radially,  but  concentrically  to  the 
base  of  the  fin.  These  folds  appear  so  far  back  on  the  embryo  that  their 
genetic  relation  to  the  gill  arches  appears  improbable.  The  fin  is  dis- 
placed forwards  with  the  growth  of  the  young  fiah^  and  its  base  rotates 
through  an  angle  of  ninety  degrees  in  acquiring  tlie  upright  position. 
Philadelphia,  April  20, 1881. 


BEABl.'VG  OF  GALIFOB.^IA  IHOIJi^TAIIV  TBOUT  (MAT^mO  IBIDEVS). 

By  SETH  GREE.^. 

(Extract  from  a  letter  to  Prof.  S.  F.  B:urd,  May  3,  1881.) 

I  have  220  six-year  old  California  mountain  trout,  some  of  them  weigh- 
ing 3  pounds,  and  10,(]00  three-year  old  that  we  are  ticking  the  spawn 
fi*om  now.  One  day  last  week  we  took  88,000  spawn.  We  shall  have 
next  year  30,000  more  three  years  old.  We  have  orders  for  all  we  shall 
take  this  year.  But  next  year  we  shall  have  many  millions.  They  are 
a  hardy  game  fish.  They  spawn  in  the  spring,  and  hatch  in  streams  a 
much  larger  percentage  than  our  trout.  The}'  will  live  in  any  streams 
that  our  trout  will,  and  in  many  warmer  streams  that  our  trout  will  not 
live  in.  This  is  the  fourth  season  that  we  have  taken  the  spawn,  and 
every  year  a  good  many  have  hatched  in  our  spawning-races.  We  never 
saw  one  of  our  trout  or  si^lmon  trout  hatched  in  the  races.  Seven  years 
ago  I  got  300  of  their  eggiS]  we  hatched  and  raised  275;  when  they  were 
three  years  old  we  took  64,000  eggs  and  raised  10,000  for  breeders.  The 
next  year  we  had  260  of  the  old  stock,  and  took  90,000,  and  raised  30,000 
for  breeders  and  distributed  the  rest.  Last  year  we  had  220  of  the  old 
stock;  we  took  80,000  eggs  and  are  raising  12,000. 


GArOHT  IN  OCIVB9EB  BIVEA,  NEIV  YORK. 

By  SETH  OKEEJV. 

New  York  State  Fishery  CoM>nssiON, 

Office  of  the  Superintendent, 

Rochester,  N,  T.,  May  3,  1881. 
•  ♦  ♦ :  Last  week  five  salmon  were  caught  in  the  Genesee  River, 
weighing  from  3  to  10  pounds.  They  were  caught  in  small  scoop-nets. 
The  falls  are  seven  miles  from  Lake  Ontario.  They  are  87  feet  in  per- 
Iiendicular  height.  Eighty  rods  above  is  another  fall  of  90  feet.  Then 
the  river,  90  miles  to  its  head  in  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  is  a  clear 
stream  for  40  miles.  Then  it  comes  on  large  flats  with  clay  banks, 
and  becomes  very  roily  during  floods.  The  young  salmon  were  put. 
in  the  tributaries  above  the  falls.    They  have  gone  over  the  falls  and 
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come  back  to  them  again  thinking  they  conid  get  back  to  the  streams 
to  spawn  where  they  spent  their  childhood  days^  bat  the  leaps  are  too 
much  for  them.  There  never  were  any  salmon  canght  in  the  Genesee 
before  last  year.  1  have  fished  the  river  for  fifty  years.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  were  California  or  Kennebec  salmon ;  I  did  not  see  them. 
The  fishermen  think  we  do  not  want  them  canght,  and  have  kept  shy  of 
uie.  I  have  spent  some  da^'s  on  the  river  since  to  let  them  know  that 
we  did  want  them  caught  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  and  to  let  me  know 
if  they  catch  any  more. 


IVOTE9  Oi'V  THE  1>CTEI.0P.TIE:VT,  flPi:¥3riIVG  HABITS,  AND  STHUC- 
TURK  OF  THE  FOUB-SPINEO  STICKI^EBACK,  APEI^TKS  <|IJADBA. 
€UA. 

BT  JOHN  A.  B¥I>EB., 

Nests  and  ova  of  this  species  were  recently  brought  to  me  for  investi- 
gation by  Mr.  W.  P.  Seal,  who  obtained  them  in  the  ditches  along  the 
Delaware,  below  Philadelphia.  More  recently  (April  27),  the  same  gen- 
tleman had  the  kindness  to  bring  me  a  pair  of  adults  about  to  spawn, 
the  male  very  industriously  completing  the  nest  under  my  observation 
in  an  aquarium  extemporized  for  the  purpose. 

The  early  stages  of  development  I  did  not  witness,  As  the  first  lot  of 
eggs  had  the  blastoderm  already  formed,  an<l  inclosing  the  vitellus,  and 
those  laid  by  the  pair  in  confinement  were  uuluckdy  not  impregnated. 
The  egg-merabrant*  is  a  true  zona  radiata,  being  perforated  by  numerous 
pore  canals,  and  is  covered  by  an  adhesive  material,  which  aggluti- 
nates the  eggs  together  into  a  mass  to  the  number  of  15  to  20,  the  number 
laid  at  one  time.  The  ova  sink  to  the  bottom,  and  must  be  taken  charge 
of  by  the  male,  as  the  femafle  after  having  ridden  herself  of  them  takes 
no  farther  interest  in  their  welfare.  Tbey  measure  one-twelfth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  are  of  an  amber  color.  I  was  not  able  to  discover 
a  micropyle,  but  believe.that  one  exists,  nevertheless;  at  one  pole  of  the 
egg  a  Lirge  number  of  button-shaped  appendages  are  attached  to  the 
sui-face  of  the  egg-membrane  by  means  of  pedicels,  and  it  is  in  the  midst 
of  these  that  the  micropyle  is  found  in  the  European  species,  Gaster- 
ostem  kiurusj  according  to  Ransom. 

Not  having  witnessed  the  early  stages  of  development,  I  will  only 
describe  the  structure  of  the  ovum.  There  is  no  germinal  disk  developed 
when  the  egg  first  leaves  the  ovary,  and  the  germinal  layer  is  uniformly 
distributed  as  a  thin  uniform  granular  envelope,  inclosing  the  clearer 
vitelline  protoplasm,  which  Itself  incloses  a  number  of  very  refringent 
oil  8i)heres  of  very  variable  size.  Later,  it  appears  that  a  germinal  disk 
is  developed  without  the  influence  of  impregnation. 

The  formation  of  the  segmentation  cavity  I  have  not  witnessed,  but 
I  have  a  belief  that  it  is  present,  inasmuch  as  there  is  a  space  developed 
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on  either  side  of  the  embryo  and  in  front  of  the  head,  which  answers  to 
it.  It  is,  however,  greatly  obscured  afterwards,  if  not  obliterated  at  a 
comparatively  early  period,  by  the  remarkable  way  in  which  the  blood 
vascalar  system  of  the  embryo  is  formed. 

On  the  fourth  or  Hfth  day  after  impregnation,  the  primary  divisions 
of  the  brain  are  marked  off,  one  of  the  most  striking  characters  being 
the  extraordinary  dimensions  of  the  cerebral  vesicles,  the  walls  of  the 
brain  cavity  being  thinner  proportionately  than  I  have  ever  found  them 
in  other  forms.  The  optic  cups  also  differ  in  their  structure  from  those 
found  in  other  fishes,  in  that  there  is  a  great  space  between  the  floor 
of  the  cup  and  the  lens,  the  origin  of  which  from  an  induplication  of  the 
epiblast  may  be  very  readily  traced.  Immediately  behind  the  auditory 
vesicles,  and  shortly  after  their  invagination,  the  rudiments  of  the  breast 
iius  appear  as  a  pair  of  longitudinal  folds.  These  therefore  originate 
closer  to  the  branchial  arches  than  those  of  any  othei;  species  studied  by 
me.  As  they  often  are  found  to  originate  on  either  side  of  the  embryo 
above  the  posterior  end  of  the  yelk-sack,  and  near  a  vertical  from  the 
point  where  the  vent  appears.  This  latter  is  their  mode  of  development 
in  the  cases  of  the  young  of  the  moon-fish  {Parqfhippus)  and  the  Spanish 
mackerel  {Cybium  maculatum).  In  the  stickleback,  however,  there  is 
an  extraordinary  acceleration  in  the  development  of  the  breast  fin,  so 
much  so  that  by  the  time  the  young  fish  leaves  the  egg,  the  breast 
fins  are  as  greatly  developed  as  in  a  mackerel  four  days  old.  The  pig. 
mentation  of  the  young  stickleback  is  also  accomplished  at  a  very 
early  period,  so  rapidly,  indeed,  that  it  soon  becomes  impossible  to  see 
the  viscera  through  the  mantle  of  pigment  cells.  There  is  another  com- 
plication which  needs  mentioning  here,  and  that  is  the  fact  that  a  second 
kind  of  brown  pigment  cell,  much  larger  than  the  black  ones  appears 
on  the  skin  before  the  young  slips  out  of  the  egg.  These'brown  cells 
blotch  the  embryo  on  the  sides  and  back  somewhat  symmetrically,  and 
foreshadow  the  style  of  pigmentation  of  the  adi^lt. 

The  heart  appears  about  the  fourth  day  as  a  heap  of  mesoblast  cells 
just  below  and  behind  the  head,  and  is  at  first  a  simple  spherical  sinus. 
It  does  not  begin  to  contract  vigorously  until  the  seventh  day,  when  its 
pulsations  are  nearly  if  not  quite  100  per  minute.  Its  venous  end  rap- 
idly elongates  until  it  extends  fully  the  diameter  of  the  body  beyond 
tlie  right  side  of  the  embryo,  a  large  pericardial  space  being  developed 
below  the  head  at  this  point  for  its  lodgment,  which  space  dips  down 
deep  into  the  amber-colored  vitellus.  It  keeps  contracting  from  this 
time  onwards,  but  there  are  as  yet  no  blood  corpuscles.  A  large  space 
now  appears  on  the  right  side  of  the  embryo  and  underneath  the  latter. 
This  we  may  consider  a  venous  sinus  or  channel  of  indefinite  outline. 
The  floor  of  this  space  is,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  convince  myself, 
formed  of  the  hypoblast  from  which  knobbed  cells  project  upwards, 
which  appear  to  be  budding  oft*  portions  of  themselves  which  will  be- 
come blood  corpuscles.    Now  follow  amceboid  contractions  of  the  yelk 
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by  means  of  which  it  appears  that  this  sinas  is  poshed  out  move  to  the 
right  and  subdivided  into  minor  channels,  the  corpuscular  contents  of 
which  flow  towards  the  heart,  pourinff  their  contents  into  iCs  venous 
end.  At  first  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  there  is  a  circulation ;  the  cor- 
puscles appear  and  the  pulsation  or  pumping  action  of  the  heart  causes 
an  oscillation  or  swaying  back  and  forth  of  these  corpuscles.  As  soon 
as  the  aortic  channel  underneath  the  chorda  dorsalis  is  broken  through 
the  blood  commences  to  pour  through  the  sinus  from  the  tail  end  head- 
wards,  as  the  cycle  is  now  complete.  The  cardinal  vein  is  formed  about 
the  same  time.  From  it  the  feeders  of  the  sinus,  now  the  vitelline  ves- 
sels, are  soon  developed  and  they  now  spread  out  over  the  yelk  as  nar- 
row channels,  becoming  more  and  more  numerous.  They  at  first  spread 
out  over  the  aboral  pole  of  the  yelk,  and  a  great  common  venous  chan- 
nel begins  on  the  left  side  of  the  embryo  and  goes  round  to  the  right 
side  over  the  yelk  like  a  girdle,  to  feed  the  heart.  Into  this  equatorial 
vascular  girdle  the  blood  pours  from  the  hemi-meridional,  aboral  chan- 
nels. This  asymmetrical  or  right-hand  side  channel  is  gradually  pushed 
forward  until  it  encircles  the  head  below  and  in  front  of  the  point  where 
the  mouth  will  appear.  The  yelk  is  now  becoming  less  in  bulk,  and 
Anally  the  vessels  arrange  themselves  so  that  the  main  venous  channel 
lies  in  the  middle  line,  while  the  feeders  which  get  their  supply  from 
under  the  body  of  the  embrjo  trend  outwards  and  somewhat  back- 
wards, but  as  they  turn  to  traverse  the  lower  face  of  the  yelk  they  one 
and  all  trend  forward  to  converge  and  join  the  gi*eat  venous  channel. 

The  above  arrangement  may  be  described  as  a  diiiuse  omphalomeseraic 
system,  and  differs  from  that  of  Zoarces  described  by  Eathke,  in  being 
asymmetrical,  and  from  that  of  the  pike  as  described  by  Truman,  in  the 
disposition  of  the  vessels,  their  more  meridional  course,  and  in  their 
being  fed  from  the  under  side  of  the  body  in  a  diffuse  manuer.  It 
differs  widely  from  that  of  birds  and  reptiles  and  sharks  in  there  not 
being  any  differentiation  of  venous  and  arterial  trunks  over  the  blasto- 
derm. Also  from  the  system  described  by  Vogt  in  Coregonus  palccoj  in 
that  the  latter  is  comparatively  rudimentary,  while  as  compared  with 
the  cod,  smelt,  moon- fish,  and  Spanish  mackerel,  there  is  the  broadest 
and  most  fundamental  difference  of  all,  in  that  in  every  one  of  the  latter 
there  is  nothing  whatever  which  can  be  considei*ed  as  representing  an 
omphalomeseraic  or  vitelline  system  of  vessels. 

Gensch*  has  lately  studied  the  development  of  the  blood  in  Zoarces 
and  Esox  by  means  of  sections,  and  has  reached  the  conclusion  that  the 
blood  corpuscles  in  these  forms  are  developed  by  budding  off  from  the 
hypoblast  as  it  has  appeared  to  me  in  the  case  of  the  stickleback.  This 
announcement  at  first  appeared  almost  incredible  to  the  writer,  but  upon 
investigating  the  form  above  described  it  appeared  perfectly  reasonable, 
but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  thei'e  are  no  less  than  four  or  five  dis- 

*  Dio  Dlutbildang  aaf  dom  Dottersack  bei  Knockenfiscbeii.  Arch.  fUr  Mik.  Anat., 
zix,  pp.  144-136. 
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tinct  hypotheses  as  to  the  origin  of  the  blood  in  embryos,  besides  this 
one,  so  that  the  matter  cannot  be  considered  as  settled.  In  all  cases 
where  there  was  no  vitelline  circulation  I  liave  not  been  able  to  arrive 
at  a  satisfactory  conclusion  in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  matter  in 
the  yelk  sack  was  absorbed;  whether  by  transudation,  ainceboid  migra- 
tion, or  gemmation,  and  it  therefore  still  remains  an  unsettled  problem. 
It  will  net,  it  appears  to  me,  satisfy  the  facts  in  the  case,  that  because 
the  blood  originates  by  gemmation  from  the  hypoblast  in  those  cases 
where  there  is  a  vitelline  circulation,  it  should  so  originate  where  such 
a  circulation  is  absent.  The  corpuscles  of  the  stickleback  are  at  first 
irregular  and  amoeboid  in  outline,  and  do  not  acquire  their  oval  shape 
for  some  time,  or  till  about  the  tenth  or  twelfth  day,  when  theyoungfish 
is  ready  to  leave  the  Qgg^  which  is  strong  evidence  in  confirmation  of 
Gensch's  view  as  to  the  manner  of  origin  of  the  blood  of  types  with  a 
vitelline  or  omphalomeseraic  circulation.  In  other  forms  it  has  always 
appeared  to  me  that  there  was  strong  ground  for  believiig  that  the 
blood  had  its  origin,  in  part  at  least,  in  the  lacunae  which  make  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  mesoblast  of  the  body  late  in  embryonic  life. 

The  heart  retains  its  horizontal  position  in  the  stickleback  for  a  longer 
time  than  in  any  other  form  which  I  have  studied,  and  is  an  instance  of 
what  Professor  Cope  would  call  retanlation  in  the  development  of  a 
part;  indeed,  the  comparative  histories  of  the  several  species  investi- 
gated by  the  writer  afford  most  beautiful  illustrations  of  both  principles 
enunciated  by  the  learned  biologist  just  referred  to,  namely,  accelera- 
tion and  retardation  of  development,  both  synchronous  and  heterochro- 
nous.  This  long  retention  of  an  embryonic  character  is,  however,  to  be 
considered  as  caused  to  some  extent  by  the  development  of  an  omphal- 
omeseraic system,  and  as  in  some  degree  dependent  upon  the  correlative 
interdependence  of  parts  serving  a  common  purpose. 

Kupffer's  vesicle  was  found  to  be  present,  and  at  one  time  I  believed 
that  it  became  the  aJlantoid  vesicle,  but  owing  to  the  opacity  of  the  eggs 
I  failed  to  trace  it  satisfactorily  to  myself.  The  allantoid,  however,  occu- 
pies the  usual  position,  and  is  large  and  inclosed  by  a  proper  cellular  wall. 
The  course  of  the  intestine  when  the  embryo  is  nearly  ready  to  hatch  is 
marked  by  a  greenish  color.  The  blood  very  soon  becomes  reddish  in 
color  before  the  fish  leaves  the  egg^  a  character  which  it  has  in  common 
witih  no  other  form  studied  by  me,  except  perhaps  the  sculpin.  In  all 
other  ca^es  investigated  by  me,  the  blood  is  developed  after  the  embiyos 
leave  the  egg»  There  is  also  a  well-developed  system  of  vascular  loops 
existing  in  the  natatory  folds  along  the  back  and  belly  before  the  fish 
is  ready  to  leave  the  eigg^  while  the  branchial  vessels,  arches,  and  oper- 
cula  are  already  in  an  advanced  condition  at  this  period,  all  of  which 
are  accelerated  conditions  of  development  as  compared  with  other  forms. 

When  the  embryo  leaves  the  egg  there  are  already  lateral  sensory 
organs  developed  on  the  skin.  If  the  young  fish  is  allowed  to  assume 
its  normal  position  in  a  cell^  and  the  microscope  is  applied,  looking  down 
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pasttlie  sides  of  tbe  body  from  above,  certain  thickenings  of  tbeepiblast  or 
skin  layer  will  bo  noticed.  These  thickenings  are  surmounted  by  trans- 
parent cells  which  i)roject  freely  for  a  little  distance  from  the  general 
level  of  the  surface.  The  cells  to  the  number  of  ten  or  twelve  are  some- 
what separated  from  each  other,  and  have  blunt  truncated  tips  which 
are  not  surmounted  with  sensory  hairs  or  filaments.  As  compared  with 
the  similar  structures  in  the  young  cod,  which  have  sensory  hairs  sur- 
mounting them,  they  differ  in  having  the  peculiar,  somewhat  separated 
truncated  transparent  cells  clothing  their  surface  externally,  while  in 
the  former  nothing  is  seen  from  above  but  a  smooth  rounded  elevation. 

Spinning  liabits  and  structure  of  tlie  male. — ^The  male  binds  the  nest 
together  by  means  of  a  compound  thread  which  he  spins  from  a  pore  or 
pores  behind  the  vent,  while  he  uses  his  bobbin-shaped  body  to  insin- 
uate himself  through  the  interstices  through  which  he  carries  his  thread 
with  which  ho  binds  a  few  stalks  of  AnacJiaris  or  other  water- weeds 
together,  bringing  iu  his  mouth  every  now  and  then  a  contribution  of 
some  sort  in  the  shape  of  a  bit  of  a  dead  i)lant  or  other  object,  which  he 
binds  into  the  little  cradle  in  which  the  young  are  to  be  hatched.  The 
thread  is  spun  fitfully,  not  continuously.  He  will  go  round  and  round 
the  nest  for  perhaps  a  dozen  times,  when  he  will  rest  awhile  and  begin 
again,  or  turn  suddenly  round  and  force  his  snout  into  its  top  with  a 
vigorous,  plunging  motion  as  if  to  get  it  into  the  proper  shape.  Its 
shape  is  somewhat  conical  before  completion,  an  opening  remaining  at 
the  top  through  which  it  is  supposed  he  introduces  the  eggs.  The  thread 
is  wound  round  and  round  the  nest  iu  a  horizontal  direction  in  the  case 
we  are  describing,  and  if  this  thread  is  placed  under  the  microscope 
when  freshly  spun,  it  is  found  to  be  composed  of  very  thin  transparent 
fibers  to  the  number  of  six  or  eight;  where  they  are  broken  off  they 
have  attenuated  tapering  ends  as  though  the  material  of  which  they 
were  made  had  been  exhausted  when  the  spinning  ceased.  Very  soon 
after  the  thread  is  spun  particles  of  dirt  adhere  to  it  and  render  it  diffi- 
cult to  interpret  its  character.  I  have  seen  the  thread  being  drawn  out 
from  the  abdomen  repeatedly,  but  not  from  the  vent ;  it  appeared  to  me 
more  probable  that  it  came  from  the  openings  of  a  special  spinning 
gland.  Its  glass-like  transparency  shows  that  it  is  not  made  up  of  in- 
gested food,  the  particles  which  would  exhibit  themselves  were  that  the 
case.  The  nest  measures  half  an  inch  in  height  and  three-eighths  in 
diameter. 

Upon  opening  the  male  I  find  a  large  vesicle  filled  with  a  clear  secre- 
tion which  coagulates  into  threads  upon  contact  with  water.  This  vesicle 
appears  to  open  directly  in  front  of  the  vent,  separately  from  the  latter. 
It  measures  one-fifth  inch  iu  length  and  an  eighth  in  diameter.  As  soon 
as  it  is  ruptured  it  loses  its  transparency,  and  whatever  secretion  escapes 
becomes  whitish  after  being  in  contact  with  water  for  a  short  time. 
This  has  the  same  tough,  elastic  qualities  as  when  spun  by  the  animal 
itself,  and  is  also  composed  of  numerous  fibers,  as  when  a  portion  is  taken 
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which  has  been  recently  spun  upon  the  nest.  The  nature  of  the  open- 
ing was  not  learned  with  precision  as  I  possessed  only  a  single  specimen. 
The  vesicle  lies  to  the  right  side  of  the  intestine,  and  there  is  very  little 
doubt  but  that  it  opens  in  front  of  the  anus.  Tlie  testes  are  two  ovoi<l 
glands,  the  ducts  ot  which  unite  into  a  common  caual,  both  glands  and 
ducts  beiug  covered  with  black  pigment  cells;  they  measure  something 
less  than  an  eighth  of  an  inch,  As  to  the  origin  of  the  secretion  I  have 
no  suggestion  to  make,  biit  there  are  certain  glandular  structures  lying 
close  by,  the  significance  of  which  I  was  at  a  loss  to  understand. 

This  spinning  habit  of  Apeltea  was  first  noticed  by  my  friend  Mr.  Seal, 
who  has  watched  the  breeding  and  nursing  habits  of  these  interesting 
fishes  very  closely,  and  it  is  my  hope  that  I  may  some  time  be  able  to 
deal  more  at  length  with  this  part  of  the  subject  with  the  help  of  his 
notes  and  beautiful  sketches. 

Philadelphia,  April  29, 1881. 


A  CAfif^  FOR    CARP  VnOll  IVETADA. 

BT  I.  D.  PASCO. 

This  country  is  the  most  God-forsaken  country  in  the  world — a  min- 
ing camp  (silver),  and  the  water  small  streams  from  the  mountains.  The 
nearest  fish  are  in  the  Reese  River,  30  miles  distant.  Reese  River  would 
not  be  called  a  creek  in  Penhsylvania;  it  would  be  a  brook.  When  I  tell 
you  that  last  winter  trout  came  from  Truckee  and  Walker  Rivers  em- 
balmed in  snow  and  ice,  and  sold  for  37J  cents  per  i>ound,  you  will  see 
that  we  have  reason  to  be  anxious  about  the  matter.  The  big  thing  is 
to  get  a  good  start  (to  get  the  fish),  get  them  to  breeding  and  we  will 
supply  and  stock  the  country.  I  would  give  $5  for  a  pair  that  are  big 
enough  to  spawn  now.  Our  waters  teem  with  insect  life  but  not  a  fish, 
and  I  know  that  fish  would  live  in  them  although  our  springs  are  all 
warm,  and  some  boiling  hot.  The  water  in  the  streams  from  the  mount- 
ain, consisting  of  snoW  water,  sinks  sooner  or  later.  I  have  as  a  place 
to  begin  with  a  pond — an  old  channel  of  this  stream  (Meadow  Creek)  10 
feet  wide,  40  rods  long,  and  2  feet  deep,  of  pure  water.  I  will  give  you 
a  description  of  a  place  Mrs.  Hathaway,  a  widow,  owns :  There  are  as 
many  as  twenty  springs  rising  in  a  half  circle  and  running  a  stream 
about  3  miles,  a  good  step  across  the  stream;  there  are  fish  that  never 
get  longer  than  3  inches,  too  small  for  use.  How  they  ever  got  there  is 
anknown,  for  the  water  does  not  connect  with  any  place.  Here  a 
3-4bot  dam,  50  yards  long,  would  cover  50  acres.  Give  us  the  fish,  and 
we  will  build  reservoirs  to  hold  the  snow  water,  and  use  for  irrigation 
and  fish  i)onds.  The  two  will  work  well  together.  I  cultivate  the  water 
cress  for  sale  in  Belmont;  it  does  well,  but  the  algcc  (frog  spittle)  is  a 
great  bother  in  the  cress  beds.  Here  are  two  articles  that  the  carp 
wonld  eat;  and  I  believe  in  the  warm  springs  they  would  not  in  the 
winter  be  dormant  in  the  mud,  but  grow  all  winter. 
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I  am  the  first  man  that  broached  the  fish  business,  bat  rest  assored 
that  all  having  streams  want  them.  Once  fairly  established  in  the 
country  we  will  sell  to  one  another,  because  any  person  will  be  able  to 
pay  a  higher  price  for  breeding  than  for  eating.  If  necessary  we  will 
meet  the  thing  with  cash,  according  to  our  wants  and  means. 

Now,  if  possible,  do  not  neglect  us.  We  are  all  Uncle  Sam's  boys, 
and  will  appreciate  the  fish  beyond  any  other  section,  and  for  the  very 
reason  that  they  will  be  a  luxury  for  our  own  tables  and  nothing  will 
sell  better.  It  cannot  be  over  done.  Our  greatest  obstacle  would  lie 
in  the  Indians ;  a  mean,  stupid  pack,  that  only  think  of  stealing  as  a 
virtue ;  but  once  fairly  started  we  can  manage  them. 

The  best  route  would  be  the  Pacific  Railroad  to  Battle  Mountain,  then 
a  narrow  gauge  to  Austin,  and  froai  Ausltn  to  Belmont  C8  miles.  You 
will  find  applicants  at  Austin,  and  on  the  road  from  Austin  to  Belmont. 
If  you  can  send  spawn  by  express  or  mail,  it  would  be  the  best  way. 
We  have  a  stage  three  times  a  week  from  Austin. 

Last  season  I  persuaded  the  man  above  me  on  my  stream  not  to  go 
to  Reese  River  after  trout,  because  I  hoped  sooner  or  later  to  ^et  caq>, 
and  I  did  not  want  trout  in  the  stream  to  eat  the  young.  I  repeat, 
stock  us  at  once  if  possible.  Rest  assured  we  will  meet  ^ou  with  all 
assistance  in  our  power,  and  appreciate  your  efforts  beyond  any  other 
section.  I  have  had  worms  an  inch  and  a  half  long  in  my  irrigating 
ditch,  and  could  gather  them  by  the  handful. 
Tours  truly, 

I.  D.  PASCO, 
Behiontj  Nye  County^  Nevada. 


TKB  CARANGOID  FIAHKS  OF   TKB   VNITED  STATES— POIHPANOES, 

CRBFAIiL^S.  AnSER-FISn,  Etc. 

By  G.  BB01¥]V  GOODE. 

The  members  of  the  family  Carangidas  are  distinguished  chiefly  from 
the  mackerels,  to  which  they  are  closely  allied,  by  the  absence  of  flnlets 
and  by  the  fact  that  they  have  uniformly  but  24  vertebrae,  10  abdominal 
and  14  caudal,  while  the  mackerels  have  uniformly  more,  both  abdomi- 
nal and  caudal.  They  are  carnivorous  fishes,  abounding  everywhere  in 
tern  perate  and  tropical  seas.  On  our  own  eastern  coast  there  are  at  least 
25  species,  all  of  them  eatable  but  none  except  the  Pompanoes  of  much 
importance;  on  the  California  coast  there  are  two  or  three  si>eciesof 
this  family  of  small  commercial  importance. 

The  Blunt-nosed  Shineb. 

(Argyriosus  setipinnis,) 

This  fish,  known  on  some  parts  of  the  coast  as  the  "  Horse-fish ,'*  in 
Korth  Carolina  as  the  <^  Moon-fish''  or  <<  Sun-fish,"  and  in  Cuba  by  the 
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name  "Jorobado,'^  was  called  by  Dekay  "Blunt-nosed  Shiner,''  and 
since  this  name,  sometimes  varied  to  "Pug-nosed  Shiner,"  is  in  common 
use  in  New  York  market  and  in  Narragansett  Bay,  while  the  other 
names  are  shared  by  other  species  similar  and  dissimilar,  it  seems  the 
most  suitable  for  general  adoption.  The  fish  is  found  everywhere 
throughout  the  West  Indies  as  well  as  in  ^N'orthem  Brazil  and  in  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea,  bat  has  not  been  found  in  Euroi>e,  nor,  as  yet,  has  it 
been  recorded  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  Eastern  Florida  it  is  not 
very  unusual,  being  frequently  taken  in  the  lower  Saint  John's  and 
sometimes  driven  up  as  far  as  Jacksonville  by  easterly  storms.  Here  and 
in  the  Indian  River  it  is  known  as  the  "Moon-fish."  It  is  a  frequent 
summer  visitor  all  along  the  coast  as  far  north  as  Wood's  IIoll,  Massa- 
chusetts, where  it  has  a  peculiar  name,  the  people  there  calling  it  the 
"Hump-backed  Butter-fish."  The  species  attains  the  length  of  10  or  12 
inches  and  is  esteemed  an  excellent  article  of  food.  Considerable  num- 
bers are  brought  yearlj'  to  New  York,  but  elsewhere  it  rarely  ai^pears 
in  the  markets.  Young,  from  3  inches  in  length  upwards,  are  found, 
but  we  have  no  definite  knowledge  as  to  its  breeding  habits. 

The  Silver  Moon-fish. 

(Selene  argentea.) 

The  Silver  Moon-fish,  which  much  resembles  the  one  just  described, 
is  often  spoken  of  under  the  same  names,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  it  by  casual  observers.  On  the  Carolina  coast,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Earll,  it  bears  the  expressive  name  of  "  Look-down."  It  oc- 
curs sparingly  on  our  coast  as  far  north  as  Wood's  Holl,  and  is  found 
in  the  West  Indies,  in  Brazil,  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Its  body  is 
thinner,  and  it  is  consequently  less  desirable  for  food. 

The  Dollabfish. 

{Argyrio8U8  vomer.) 

This  species,  which  has  by  many  authors  been  considered  to  be  the 
young  of  the  Silver  Moon-fi^h,  is  a  small  fish  quite  abundant  in  our 
waters,  frequently  taken  in  Massa<;husetts  Bay,  and,  in  one  or  two  in- 
stances, as  lar  north  as  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.  Its  range  coincides  closely 
with  that  of  the  species  last  mentioned.  Its  body  is  so  thin  that  it  can 
be  dried  in  the  sun  without  the  use  of  any  preservatives,  retaining  its 
shape  and  color.    It  is  consequently  of  no  importance  as  a  food-fish. 

The  Round  Eobins. 

{Decapterus  punctatus  and  J>.  macarellus.) 

The  Bound  fiobin,  Decapterus  punctatus^  or,  as  it  is  called  at  Pensacola, 
the  "  Cigiff-flsh,"  occurs  in  the  Bermudas,  where  it  is  an  imi»ortantfood- 
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The  Cavally. 
{Carangus  MppoH,) 

The  Cavally  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Eastern  Florida — the  Ilorse- 
crcvall6  of  South  Carolina — occurs  abundantly  on  our  southern  coast, 
and  has  been  recorded  by  Professor  Poe^^  from  Cuba,  and  by  Cope  from 
St.  Christopher  and  St.  Croix.  It  has  been  so  confused  with  other 
species  of  the  same  genus  that  at  present  it  is  impossible  to  state  its 
distribution  throughout  the  West  Indies.  The  species  was  originally 
described  from  specimens  sent  from  South  Carolina  by  Garden  to  Lin- 
naeuj?.  The  name  of  this  fish  is  usually  written  and  printed  *^  Crevall^," 
but  the  form  in  common  use  among  the  fishermen  of  the  South,  Cavally, 
is  much  nearer  to  the  original  Spanish  name,  Cavalha,  or  Ca valla,  mean- 
ing *•  horse."  The  name  as  used  in  South  Carolina  is  a  curious  redu- 
plication, being  a  combination  qf  the  English  and  Spanish  names  for 
**  horse."  It  should  be  carefully  remembered  that  in  South  Carolina  the 
name  Crevall6  is  most  generally  applied  to  quite  another  fish,  the  Pom- 
pano. 

The  Cavally,  as  it  seems  most  appropriate  to  call  Carangus  hippos, 
though  in  individual  cases  occurring  as  far  north  as  Cape  Cod,  and  even, 
in  one  instance,  at  Lynn,  Mass.,  is  not  commonly  known  in  the  United 
States  north  of  Florida.  Storer  remarks :  *^This  fish  is  so  seldom  seen 
in  the  waters  of  South  Carolina  that  we  are  unacquainted  with  its 
habits." 

I  observed  a  specimen  in  the  Jacksonville  market  in  April,  1874. 
Concerning  the  Cavally  of  Southern  Florida,  which  is  either  this  or  a 
closely  allied  s[»ecies,  Mr.  H.  S.  Williams  remarks : 

'•  In  the  Indian  liiver  this  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  larger  vstrieti**?. 
Its  season  is  from  the  1st  of  May  to  November.  It  ranges  in  wcigiit 
from  three  to  twenty  pounds,  being  larger  and  more  numerous  to  the 
southward  toward  the  Mosquito  Iidet.  The  south  end  of  Merritt's 
Island  and  the  inlets  opposite  old  Fort  Capr^n  seem  to  bo  a  sort  of 
headquarters  for  the  Cavalli.  When  in  pursuit  of  prey  they  arc  very 
ravenous,  and  move  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning.  They  readily  take 
a  troll  either  with  bait  or  rag.  The  favorite  mode  of  capturing  them,  as 
well  as  all  other  large  fish  that  feed  in  shallow  water  or  near  the  shore, 
is  with  a  rifle.  The  high  rocky  shores  aftbrd  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  this  sport,  though  the  rapid  movements  of  the  fish  render  them  very 
difficult  targets." 

Mr.  Stearns  writes:  "The  Crevalle  is  common  on  the  Gulf  coast.  In 
West  Florida  it  appears  in  May  and  remains  until  late  in  the  fall.  Is 
equally  abundant  in  the  bays  and  at  sea.  In  the  bays  it  is  noticeable 
from  the  manner  in  which  it  preys  upon  fish  smaller  than  itself,  the  Gulf 
Menhaden  and  Mullet  being  the  most  common  victims.  On  arrival  it 
contains  spawn,  which  it  probably  deposits  in  the  salt-water  bayous,  for 
in  the  fall  schools  of  young  are  seen  coming  out  of  those  places  on  their 
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vray  to  the  sea.  These  young  are  then  of  about  one  pound  weight,  ap- 
pearing to  the  casual  observer  like  Pampano,  and  I  am  told  that  they 
<?qual  it  for  edible  purposes.  They  are  caught  accidentally  by  seines  and 
trolling-lines.  Large  ones  are  not  considered  choice  food,  the  flesh  being 
<lark  and  almost  tasteless.  The  average  weight  is  twelve  pounds  j  oc- 
<^sionally  they  attain  the  size  of  twenty  pounds." 

The  Golden  Mackerel. 

(Carangu^  chrysos,) 

The  Golden  Mackerel,  called  "Yellow  Mackerel"  at  Xew  York,  and 
^*  Sun-fish,"  in  North  Carolina,  is  said  to  be  somewhat  abundant  in  Beau- 
fort Harbor.  It  has  also  been  obtained  at  Wood's  HoU,  Mass.  It  has 
been  confused  with  the  other  related  forms  and  but  little  is  known  of 
it.  The  species  called  by  Girard  Carangus  esculentuSy  and  identified  by 
Oill  with  this  8i>ecies,  was  found  on  the  coast  of  Texas.  I  obtained  a 
single  specimen  in  the  Saint  John's  River  in  the  spring  of  1878. 

The  Cuba  Jucel. 

{Carangus  fallax,) 

The  occurrence  of  this  species  on  our  coast  is  vouched  for  only  by  a 
drawing,  made  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Richard,  of  a  fish  taken  in  South  Carolina. 
L'pon  this  drawing  Holbrook  founded  his  species  C.  Richardii.  Caran- 
gm  fallax  occurs  at  various  i)oints  in  the  West  Indies,  and  it  would  bo 
by  no  means  impossible  that  a  straggler  should  have  found  its  way  to 
Cbarleston.  According  to  Professor  Poey  this  fish  has  been  prohibited 
iroui  sale  in  Cuba  from  time  immemorial,  and  with  good  reason,  since 
many  disastrous  cases  have  followed  its  use  as  food. 

The  Scad. 

(Traclnirus  Flumierianus.) 

The  Scad,  known  in  Kew  England  as  the  Horse  Mackerel,  appears  to 
occur  in  all  temperate  and  tropical  waters.  Its  distribution  is  given  by 
Giinther  as  extending  "from  the  coasts  of  the  temperate  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, along  the  coasts  of  Africa,  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  into 
the  East  Indian  seas,  to  the  coasts  of  New  Zealand  and  West  America." 

In  Europe  the  Scad  ranges  north  to  the  Droutjem's  Fjord,  latitude 
050,  occurring  also  in  abundance  in  the  Mediterranean.  On  the  coast 
of  Holland  it  is  known  as  the  "Marse  Banker"  or  "Hors."  It  is  inter- 
esting to  American  ichthyologists,  since  the  similarity  of  its  habits  to 
those  of  the  Menhaden,  so  imi)ortaut  in  our  waters,  caused  the  latter 
fish  to  be  called,  among  the  early  Dutch  colonists  of  New  York,  by  the 
^mo  name.  European  writers  describe  them  as  occurring  upon  those 
coasts  iu  schools  of  immense  numbers,  and  it  would  seem  that,  although 
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tbeir  mauDer  of  swimming  resembles  tb«at  of  the  Menhaden,  in  their 
other  habits  they  more  'closely  resemble  our  own  Bluefish.  They  are 
considered  to  be  food-fishes  of  fair  quality,  and  attain  the  length  of 
about  12  inches.  They  are  supposed  to  spawn  about  the  same  time  as 
the  Mackerel.  Only  a  single  specimen  of  this  species  has  ever  been 
taken  on  the  east  coast  of  the  United  States,  this  having  been  obtained 
by  the  Fish  Commission  from  Southern  New  England  in  1878.  In  Cali- 
fornia, according  to  Jordan,  it  is  an  abundant  species,  and  is  there  com- 
monly known  as  the  Horse  Mackerel.    He  remarks: 

"  It  reaches  a  length  of  about  a  foot  and  a  weight  of  less  than  a  pound. 
It  ranges  from  Monterey  southward,  api)earing  in  the  summer,  remain- 
ing in  the  spawning  season,  and  disappearing  before  December.  It  ar- 
rives at  Santa  Barbara  in  July  and  at  Monterey  in  August-  In  late 
summer  it  is  exceedingly  abundant.  It  forms  part  of  the  food  of  larger 
fishes,  and  great  numbers  are  salted  for  bait.  As  a  food-fisb  it  is  held 
in  low  esteem,  but  whether  this  is  due  entirely  to  its  small  size  we  do 
not  know.  A  similar  species  has  been  described  from  San  Diego,  under 
the  name  of  Caranx  hoops  Grd.    It  is  unknown  to  us." 

The  TnREAD-Fisn. 

(Blepharis  crinitus.) 

This  fish,  also  known  as  the  Shoemaker  Fish,  is  found  along  our  coast 
from  Cape  Cod  to  the  Caribbean  Sea.  In  South  America  and  also  in 
California  it  is  of  no  economic  importance,  but  on  account  of  its  strange 
shape  and  the  long  thread-like  appendages  to  its  fins,  which  float  behind 
it  to  the  distance  of  five  or  six  times  its  own  length,  it  is  often  brought 
to  the  markets  as  a  curiosity. 

The  Pompanoes  {Trachynotua  carolinus)  and  other  species. 

There  are  four  si)ecies  of  Pompano  in  the  Western  Atlantic,  very 
similar  to  each  other  in  general  appearance,  but  easily  distinguished  by 
differences  in  proportion  and  in  the  number  of  fin  rays. 

The  commonest  species,  the  Carolina  Pompano,  Trachynotus  carolimiSy 
has  the  height  of  the  body  contained  two  to  two  and  two-thirds  times 
in  the  total  length.  The  length  of  the  head,  five  to  five  and  one-third 
times,  one  of  the  caudal  lobes  four  times;  it  has  24  to  25  rays  in  the  sec- 
ond dorsal,  while  the  anterior  rays  of  the  true  dorsal  and  anal  fins,  if 
laid  backward,  reach  to  the  middle  of  the  fin. 

The  Round  Pompano  (T.  ovatus)  has  the  height  of  the  body  contained 
two  to  two  and  one-third  times  in  the  total  length  5  the  length  of  the 
head,  five  to  five  and  one-fourth  times;  one  of  the  caudal  lobes,  three  and 

half  to  four  times.  In  the  second  dorsal  are  from  18  to  21  rays,  in  the 
second  anal  from  16  to  19,  while  in  the  Carolina  Pompano  there  are  21 
to  22. 

The  African  Pompano  (T.  gorecnsis)  resembles  in  general  form  the 
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RcHiud  PampaDO,  thoagli  somewhat  more  elongate,  while  the  head  is 
larger,  being  contained  fonr  and  a  half  times  in  the  total  length.  The 
anterior  rays  of  the  dorsal  and  anal  extend  beyond  the  middle  of  the 
fin,  if  laid  backward.  In  the  number  of  the  fin  rays  it  corresponds  most 
closely  with  the  Bound  Pompano. 

The  Banner  Pompano  (T.  glaucns)  has  a  somewhat  elongate  body  and 
a  small  head.  It  is  much  thinner  than  either  of  the  other  species.  Its 
silvery  sides  are  marked  with  four  blackish  vertical  streaks;  the  best 
distinguishing  mark  is  in  the  length  of  the  first  rays  of  the  dorsal  and 
anal,  which  extend  back  nearly  to  the  tip  of  the  caudal  fin.  The  name 
Pompano,  applied  in  this  country  to  all  of  these  fishes,  is  a  Spanish 
word,  meaning  "grape  leaf  The  word  in  Western  Europe  is  applied 
to  a  very  different  fish. 

The  Common  Pompano. 

The  Common,  or  Carolina,  Pompano  {Trachynottis  carolinua)  occurs  in 
both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  waters  of  the  United  States.  On  our  east- 
em  coast  it  ranges  north  to  Cape  Cod,  south  to  Jamaica,  east  to  the 
Bermudas,  and  west  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  at  least  as  far  as  the  mouth 
of  the  l^Iississippi  Kiver. 

In  our  New  England  and  Middle  States  it  is  a  summer  \isitor,  ap- 
][)earing  in  June  and  July  and  departing  in  September.  Although  it  is  at 
present  impossible  to  ascertain  the  lower  limit  of  its  temperature  range, 
it  is  probable  that  it  corresponds  very  nearly  to  that  indicated  by  a  har- 
bor temperature  of  60^  to  65^. 

This  species,  like  the  Bound  Pompano,  was  described  by  Linnaeus 
fjTom  South  Carolina,  and  never  had  been  observed  in  any  numbers  north 
of  Cape  Hatteras  until  the  summer  of  1854,  when  Professor  Baird  dis- 
covered them  near  Great  Egg  Harbor.  In  his  "  Keport  on  the  Fishes  of 
Xew  Jersey  ^  he  states  that  he  had  seen  them  taken  by  thousands  in  the 
sandy  coves  on  the  outer  beach  of  Beesley's  Point.  These,  however, 
were  young  fish,  few  of  them  weighing  more  than  half  a  pound.  In  1863 
he  obtained  both  species  in  Southern  Massachusetts,  where  in  subsequent 
years  they  have  been  frequently  captured. 

'•  My  first  acquaintance  with  the  Pompano  (New  England),''  writes 
Professor  Baird,  "was  in  1863,  during  a  residence  at  Wood's  Holl, 
where  I  not  unfrequently  caught  young  ones  of  a  few  inches  in  length. 
I  was  more  fortunate  in  the  summer  of  1871,  which  I  also  spent  at 
Wood's  Holl ;  then  the  Pompancf  was  taken  occasionally,  especially  in 
Captain  Spindle's  pound,  and  I  received  at  diflferent  times  as  many  as 
20  or  30,  weighing  about  IJ  pounds  or  2  pounds  each.  Quite  a  number 
were  caught  in  Buzzard's  Bay  and  Vineyard  Sound  in  1872." 

It  is  a  fair  question  whether  the  Pompano  has  recently  found  its  way 
into  northern  waters,  or  whether  its  presence  was  unknown  because 
nobody  had  found  the  way  to  capture  it.    When  Mitchell  wrote  on  the 
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fisbes  of  New  York  in  1842  lie  bad  access  to  a  siDgle  specimen  wbicb  bad 
been  taken  off  Sandy  Hook  about  tbe  year  1820. 

The  spawning-times  and  breeding-grounds  of  these  fishes  are  not  well 
known. 

Mr.  S.  C.  Clarke  states  that  in  the  Indian  River  tbey  spawn  in  Marcb 
in  the  open  sea,  near  Xew  Smyrna,  Fla.  It  is  supposed  that  those  vis- 
iting our  northern  coasts  breed  at  a  distance  from  the  shore.  The  cggSj 
like  those  of  the  Mackerel,  being  lighter  than  the  water,  float  at  or  near 
the  surface.  The  Pampanoes  may,  bowever,  be  truly  migratory,  seek- 
ing  the  waters  near  the  equator  in  winter  and  following  along  a  coast- 
wise migration,  north  and  south,  in  summer.  They  are  rapid,  powerful 
swimmers ;  their  food  consists  of  muUusks,  tbe  softer  kinds  of  crusta- 
ceans, and,  probably,  the  young  of  other  fishes.  S.  C.  Clarke  remarkvS 
that  thej'  have  been  known  to  bite  at  a  clam  bait.  Genio  Scott  remarks : 
"  It  is  mullet-mouthed ;  never  takes  a  bait  except  by  mistake.'^  Their 
teetb  are  very  small  and  are  apt  to  disappear  with  age.  As  seen  in  the 
New  York  market  they  rarely  exceed  5  pounds  or  6  pounds  in  weight. 
I  quote  in  full  the  observations  of  Mr.  Steams : 

"  The  common  Pompano  is  abundant  on  the  Gulf  coast  from  tbe  Mis- 
sissippi River  to  Key  West,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  is  rare  beyond 
this  western  limit  until  the  Yucatan  coast  is  reached,  where  it  is  com- 
mon. It  is  considered  the  choicest  fish  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  has 
great  commercial  demand,  which  is  fully  supplied  but  a  few  weeks  in 
the  year,  namely,  when  it  arrives  in  spring.  The  Pompano  is  a  migra- 
tory fish  in  the  Pensacola  region,  but  I  think  its  habits  on  the  South 
Florida  coast  are  such  that  it  cannot  properly  be  so  classed. 

^*At  Pensacola  it  comes  in  to  the  coast  in  spring  and  goes  away  from 
it  in  fall,  while  in  South  Florida  it  is  found  throughout  the  year.  In 
the  former  section  it  appears  on  the  coast  in  March  in  schools  varying 
in  numbers  of  individuals  from  fifty  to  three  or  four  thousand,  which 
continue  to  ^run'  until  the  latter  part  of  May,  when  it  is  supposed  that 
they  are  all  inside.  Their  movement  is  from  the  eastward  and  they 
swim  as  near  to  the  shore  as  the  state  of  the  water  will  permit,  very 
seldom  at  the  surface,  so  as  to  ripple  or  'break'  the  water,  although 
sometimes  while  playing  in  shoal  water  they  will  jump  into  the  air. 

"Before  any  schools  enter  the  bays  certain  ones  will  remain  for  days, 
or  oven  weeks,  in  a  neighborhood,  coming  to  the  beach  during  the  flood- 
tide  to  feed  on  the  shell-fish  that  abound  there,  and  returning  again  to 
deeper  water  on  the  ebbtide.  The  holes  or  gullies  in  the  sand  along 
the  beach  are  their  favorite  feeding  grounds  on  these  occasions.  Sharks 
and  porpoises  i)ur3ue  the  Pompano  incessantly,  doubtless  destroying 
many.  The  largest  numbers  come  in  April,  and  sometimes  during  that 
month  the  first  schools  are  seen  entering  the  inlets,  others  following 
almost  every  day  until  about  June  1,  when  the  spring  'run'  is  said  to  bo 
over.  Every  year  they  appear  in  this  way  at  Pensacola  and  adjoiping 
bays,  although  there  arc  many  more  some  years  than  others.    As  the 
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abandance  is  judged  by  the  quantity  caiigbt,  I  tbiuk  that  the  diflfereuce 
may  lie  more  in  the  number  of  fishing  days  (pleasant  ones)  than  in  the 
real  numbers  of  fish  present.  The  sizes  of  Pompano  that  make  up  those 
schools  are  large  or  adult  fish  averaging  12  or  14  inches  in  length,  and 
small  fish  (probably  one  year  old)  averaging  8  inches  in  length.  The 
largest  Pompano  that  I  have  seen  measured  19^  inches  in  length,  and 
weighed  6J  pounds,  the  extremely  large  fish  called  Pompano,  of  two  or 
three  times  that  size,  probably  being  another  species.  After  entering 
the  bays  the  schools  of  Pompano  break  up,  and  the  fish  scatter  to  all 
parts  where  the  water  is  salt  and  there  are  good  feeding-grounds.  Ex- 
cept single  individuals  that  are  taken  now  and  then,  nothing  is  seen  of 
Pompano  until  late  in  the  fall,  when  they  are  bound  seaward.  In  regard 
to  its  spawning  habits  nothing  very  definite  has  been  learned.  It  has 
spawn  half  developed  when  it  arrives  and  has  none  when  it  leaves  the 
bays.  Large  quantities  of  the  fry  are  seen  in  the  bays  all  summer, 
which  is  some  proof  of  its  spawning  inside.  In  June,  1878, 1  caught 
specimens  of  the  fr^^,  varying  in  size  from  three-quarters  of  an  inch  to 
3  inches  in  length.  Very  many  schools  of  these  sizes  were  also  observed 
in  July  and  August,  of  the  same  and  following  years  of  1879-'80. 

"The  schools  of  fry  go  to  sea  in  August  and  September.  The  older  or 
adult  fish  leave  the  coast  in  September  and  October  in  small  schools, 
that  are  only  seen  and  caught  at  the  inlets  where  they  happen  to  cross 
shoals  or  follow  the  beach.  These  Pompano  of  tbe  fall  are  very  fat  and 
in  every  way  superior  to  those  caught  in  the  spring.  As  before  men- 
tioned, the  Pompano  is  found  on  the  South  Florida  coast  all  the  year. 
The  sea-beach  from  Tampa  Bay  to  Charlotte's  Harbor  seems  to  be  its 
favorite  feeding-ground,  owing  to  the  quantity  of  shellfish  that  occur 
there.  It  does  not  form  in  large  schools  as  in  the  Pensacola  region,  and 
therefore  is  not  taken  in  such  large  quantities  by  seine  fishermen. 

"Smacks  from  Mobile  and  Pensacola  sometimes  go  to  Tampa  Bay  for 
them.  I  have  been  told  that  Pompano  are  caught  at  Key  West  in  con- 
siderable quantities  by  hook  and  line,  and  I  have  known  of  a  few  being 
taken  in  that  manner  at  Pensacola.  It  feeds  entirely  upon  small  shell- 
fish, which  arc  crushed  between  the  bones  of  its  jiharyngeal  arch.'' 

The  Round  Poisipano. 

(T.  ovatu8.) 

The  Round  Pompano  (T.  ovatus),  sometimes  called  the  Shore  Pom- 
pano, is  at  Pensacola  known  by  the  name  '^Gaflf- topsail,"  and  in  the 
Bermudas  by  the  name  "  Alewife."  This  fish  is  very  often  confused  by 
market-men  with  the  Carolina  Pompano,  and  I  have  seen  them  sold 
together  under  the  same  name  in  the  Charleston  market,  just  as  I  have 
seen  the  young  of  four  species  of  the  herring  family  sold  indiscrimi- 
nately in  New  York. 

The  Round  Pompano  is  cosmopolitan  in  its  distribution,  occurring  in 
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the  Xorth  and  South  Atlantic,  in  various  parts  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  on  the  coasts  of  California  and  China.  The  young  have  been  ob- 
tained in  the  harbor  of  Vineyard  Haven,  Mass.  It  is  probable  that  the 
species  is  far  more  abundant  in  our  waters  than  we  now  suppose  it  to 
be.  Stearns  remarks  that  it  is  obtained  occasionally  at  Pensacola  with 
the  other  species,  but  is  never  very  common;  is  seen  only  in  the  spring, 
and  is  not  valued  as  a  food-fish.  About  the  Bermudas  they  are  some 
times  very  abundant,  and  in  1875  a  school  of  them,  numbering  600  oi 
700,  was  seined  on  the  south  shore  of  the  islands.  They  are  there  con- 
sidered most  delicious  fish. 

The  African  Pompano. 

(T.  goreensis.) 

This  sjpecies  was  originally  described  from  the  island  of  Gorea,  on  the 
west  coast  of  Africa,  and  was  observed  by  the  writer  in  1876,  and  in 
1877  was  discovered  in  Florida.  It  is  the  largest  of  the  Pompanoes. 
Two  or  three  specimens,  weighing  from  15  pounds  to  20  pounds  each, 
have  been  sent  from  Florida  to  the  I^ew  York  market.  One  of  these, 
taken  at  Jupiter  Inlet,  was  sent  by  Mr.  Blackford  to  the  National  Mu- 
seum. In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  it  is  not  unusual,  being  known  at  Key 
West  as  the  "Permit.'' 

Steams  remarks : 

**  This  fish  is  rather  common  along  the  lower  end  of  the  Florida  Penin- 
sula, specimens  being  caught  quite  often  in  seines  at  Cedar  Keys  and 
at  the  Mullet  fisheries  of  Sarasota  and  Charlotte's  Harbor,  and  also  at 
Key  West.  It  is  said  to  attain  a  considerable  size,  15  or  20  pound 
specimens  being  common.  It  is  not  a  choice  food-fish  when  so  large, 
and  even  smaller  ones  are  comparatively  (\xy  and  tasteless.  I  have  not 
found  it  north  or  west  of  Cedar  Keys." 

The  Banner  Pompano. 

(T.  glaucuH.) 

This  species  is  a  member  of  the  West  Indian  fauna  and  occasionally 
occurs  at  the  Bermudas;  it  has  lately  been  noticed  on  the  Pacific  side 
of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

TriE  Pilot-fish. 

{Naucrates  duetor,) 

The  Pilot-fish,  though  of  little  or  no  economic  importance,  deserves 
passing  mention,  as  it  is  so  frequently  referred  to  in  literature.  It  is 
occasionally  taken  on  our  coasts  Captain  Atwood  mentions  a  specimen 
which  was  taken  in  a  mackerel  net  in  Provincetown  Harbor  in  October, 
1858.  A  whale  ship  had  come  in  a  few  days  l)efore  and  he  supposes 
the  Pilot-fish  lind  followed  it  into  the  harbor. 
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^^Tlie  Pilpt-fisb  {N.  ductor)  is  a  truly  pelagic  fisb,  known  in  all  tropical 
and  temi)erate  seas.  Its  name  is  derived  from  its  habit  of  keeping  com- 
pany with  ships  and  large  fish,  especially  Sharks.  It  is  the  Pompihisof 
the  ancients,  who  describe  it  as  pointing  out  the  way  to  dubious  or  em- 
barrassed sailors,  and  as  announcing  the  vicinity  of  land  by  its  sudden 
disappearance.  It  was  therefore  regarded  as  a  sacred  fish.  The  con- 
nection between  the  Shark  and  the  Pilot-fish  has  received  various  inter- 
pretations, some  observers  having  i)erhaps  added  more  sentiment  than 
is  warranted  by  the  actual  facts.  It  was  stated  that  the  Shark  never 
seized  the  Pilot-fish,  that  the  latter  was  of  great  use  to  its  big  companion 
in  conducting  it  and  showing  it  the  way  to  its  food.  Dr.  Meyen,  in  his 
•Eeise  um  die  Erde,'  states :  '  The  Pilot  swims  constantly  in  front  of  the 
Shark;  we  ourselves  have  seen  three  instances  in  which  the  Shark  was 
led  by  the  Pilot.  When  the  Shark  neared  the  ship  the  Pilot  swam  close 
to  the  snout  or  near  .one  of  the  pectoral  fins  of  the  animal.  Sometimes 
he  darted  rapidly  forwards  or  sidewards  as  if  looking  for  something,  and 
constantly  went  back  again  to  the  Shark.  When  we  threw  overboard  a 
piece  of  bacon  fastened  on  a  great  hook  the  Shark  was  about  twenty 
paces  from  the  ship.  With  the  quickness  of  lightning  the  Pilot  came 
up,  smelt  at  the  dainty,  and  instantly  swam  back  again  to  the  Shark, 
swimming  many  times  around  his  snout  and  splashing,  as  if  to  give  him 
exact  information  as  to  the  bacon.  The  Shark  now  began  to  put  himself 
in  motion,  the  Pilot  showing  him  the  way,  and  in  a  moment  he  was  fast 
upon  the  hook.*  Upon  a  later  occasion  we  observed  two  Pilots  in  sed- 
ulous attendance  on  a  Blue  Shark  which  we  caught  in  the  Chinese  Sea. 
It  seems  probable  that  the  Pilot  feeds  on  the  Shark's  excrements,  keeps 
his  company  for  that  purpose,  and  directs  his  operations  solely  from  this 
selfish  view.'  We  believe  that  Dr.  Meyen's  opinion,  as  expressed  in  his 
last  words,  is  perfectly  correct.  The  Pilot  obtains  a  great  part  of  his  food 
directly  from  the  Shark  in  feeding  on  the  parasitic  crustaceans  with 
which  Sharks  and  other  large  fish  are  infested,  and  on  the  smaller  pieces 
of  flesh  which  are  left  unnoticed  by  the  Shark  when  it  tears  its  prey. 
The  Pilot  also,  being  a  small  fish,  obtains  greater  security  when  in  com- 
pany of  a  Shark,  which  would  keep  at  a  distance  all  other  fishesof  prey 
that  would  be  likely  to  prove  dangerous  to  the  Pilot.  Therefore  in  ac- 
companying the  Shark  the  Pilot  is  led  by  the  same  instinct  which  makes 
it  follow  a  ship. 

'*  With  regard  to  the  statement  that  the  Pilot  itself  is  never  attacked 
by  the  Shark,  all  observers  agree  as  to  its  truth;  but  this  may  be  ac- 
counted for  in  the  same  way  as  the  impunity  of  the  swallow  from  the 
liawk,  the  Pilot-fish  being  too  nimble  for  the  unwieldy  Shark. 

'^  The  Pilot-fish  does  not  always  leave  the  vessels  on  their  approach 
to  land.  In  summer,  when  the  temperature  of  the  sea-water  is  several 
degrees  above  the  average.  Pilots  will  follow  ships  to  the  south  coast  of 

•Jn  this  instance  one  may  entertain  reasonable  doubts  as  to  the  usefulness  of  the 
Pilot  to  the  Shark. 


I » . 
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England  into  the  harbor,  where  thej'  are  generally  speedily  caught. 
Pilot-fish  attain  a  length  of  12  inches  only.  When  very  young  their  ap- 
pearance differs  so  much  from  the  mature  fish  that  they  have  been  de- 
scribed as  a  distinct  genus,  Nauclerns.  This  fry  is  exceedingly  common 
in  the  open  ocean,  and  constantly  obtained  in  the  tow-net ;  therefore 
the  Pilot-fish  retains  its  pelagic  habits  also  during  the  spawning  season, 
and  some  of  the  spawn  found  by  voyagers  floating  on  the  surface  is,  with- 
out doubt,  derived  from  this  species.'^* 

The  Medregal. 

{Z(michihy8  fasciatus.) 

This  fish,  called  in  Cuba  the  Medregal  and  in  Bermuda  the  Bonito, 
has  been  observed  in  South  Florida  and  along  the  coasts  of  the  Caro- 
linas.  It  is  apparently  exceedingly  rare  in  the  waters  of  the  •United 
States.  In  Bermuda  it  attains  a  length  of  two  feet  or  more  and  is  highly 
esteemed  af  a  food -fish. 

* 

The  Banded  Hudder-fish. 
{Seriola  zonata.) 

This  species,  known  in  South  Carolina  by  the  names  *' Jack- fish '^ 
and  ^'  Banded  Mackerel,"  has  been  observed  as  far  north  as  Salem  and 
Beverly,  Mass.  Several  specimens  have  been  taken  north  of  Cape  Cod 
during  the  past  forty  years.  It  has  also  been  found  in  South  Carolina 
and  G^rgia,  though  i-are  in  that  region.  It  is  a  small  fish,  rarely  ex- 
ceeding C  or  8  inches  in  length,  conspicuous  by  reason  of  its  brilliant 
and  beautiful  colors,  and  good  to  eat,  though  rarely  saved  by  the 
fishermen  who  accidentally  capture  it.  It  is  called  the  Rudder-fish  on 
account  of  its  resemblance  to  the  Euddcr-fish  of  the  ocean.  Kaucraies 
ductor. 

This  fish  was  observed  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  Mr.  Silas  Stearns,  who 
writes: 

"  The  Amber-fish  is  quite  common  off  the  West  Florida  coast,  occur- 
ring in  from  10  to  30  fathoms  of  water,  on  or  near  the  ^Snapper  Banks' 
throughout  the  year.  It  is  a  very  active  fish,  swimming  just  below  the 
water's  surface,  preying  ui)on  schools  of  small  fish.  It  is  rather  shy  of 
a  baited  hook,  and  but  few  are  caught.  It  is  a  good  food-fish.  It  at- 
tains a  size  of  40  inches  length,  and  15  pounds  weight.  Its  average 
size  but  little  more  than  half  that." 

The  "Rock  Salmon"  of  Peusacola  (Seriola  honariensis)  is  recorded 
by  Stearns  as  occasionally  occurring  near  Peusacola  in  company  with 
the  preceding  species,  which  it  resembles  in  habits.  It  is  caught  with 
hook  and  line  and  is  eaten.    In  his  opinion,  it  attains  a  larger  size  than 

•Giinther's  Study  of  FinheB,  p.  444. 
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the  Ambcr-fisb.  Tbcro  is  a  third  species  of  Amber-fish,  of  which  the 
National  Museum  has  received  a  single  specimen  from  South  Florida. 
It  is  closely  related  to  the  fish  described  by  Cuvier  under  the  name  Seri- 
olaLalandiL  This  species  also  occurs  on  the  coast  of  California,  where, 
according  to  Jordan,  it  is  known  under  the  names  **  Yellow- tail,^  **  White 
Salmon,"  and  ''Cavasina." 

Of  the  **  Yellow-tail  "Professor  Jordan  says: 

"It  reaches  a  length  of  4  to  5  feet,  and  a  weight  of  50  to  CO  pounds, 
and  individuals  of  less  than  15  pounds  weight  are  rarely  seen.  It  ranges 
from  the  tropical  Pacific  northward  to  the  Siinta  Barbara  and  Corona- 
dos  Islands,  where  it  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  spawning  sea- 
son, arriving  in  July  and  departing  in  early  fall,  it  spawns  about  Au- 
gust 18.  It  is  caught  chiefly  by  trolling.  It  feeds  on  Squid  and  such 
fish  as  the  anchovy  and  sardine.  As  a  fresh  fish  it  ranks  high,  although 
large  individuals  are  sometimes  coarse  and  tough.  When  salted  and 
dried  it  is  inferior  to  none  on  the  coast,  ranking  with  the  Wliitefish  and 

Barracuda." 

The  Eunner. 

{Elagatis  pinnulaius,) 

This  West  Indian  fish,  known  at  Key  West  as  "  Skipjack"  or  "  Run- 
ner," and  at  Pensacola  as  "Yellow-tail"  or  "Shoemaker,"  is,  according 
to  Steams,  "  abundant  on  the  western  and  southern  coasts  of  Florida. 
At  Pensacola  it  spawns  in  spring j  the  young  fish  are  seen  in  July  and 
August.  It  is  found  in  the  bays  and  along  the  sea  beaches,  seeming  to 
prefer  clear,  salt  water,  swift  currents,  and  sandy  bottoms.  It  usually 
moves  in  small  schools  of  a  dozen  or  two  individuals.  It  feeds  upon 
small  fishes  and  cnistaeeans.  When  pursued  by  larger  fish  it  jumps 
repeatedly  from  the  water,  very  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Flying- 
fish,  only  its  flights  are  much  shorter  and  oftener  repeated.  This  habit 
has  given  it  the  names  of  "Skipjack"  and  "Runner,"  at  Key  West* 
where  it  may  be  seen  at  almost  any  time.  It  is  sometimes  eaten  at  Key 
West,  and  at  Havana  is  quite  an  important  fish  in  the  markets,  being 
also  exposed  for  sale  at  stands  on  the  streets,  cooked  and  ready  for  use.^ 

The  Leatheu  JACKET. 

( OligopUtes  occiden talis.) 

This  fish,  which  is  found  throughout  the  West  Indies  and  south  as 
far  as  Bahia,  has,  since  1875,  been  several  times  observed  between 
Florida  and  Newport,  R.  I.  It  is  known  to  fishermen  as  the  "  Skip- 
jack," sharing  this  name  with  a  number  of  other  scombroid  fishes  which 
leap  from  the  water  as  they  pursue  their  prey.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  graceful  fishes  in  our  waters,  but  at  present  is  of  no  eco- 
uomic  importance. 
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7VOTK9  ON  JIl'CIiOVD  RIVKB,  CA£«IFORNlA,  ANDSOHIE  OF  ITS  FISHES, 
BASED  UPON  A  £«ETTEB  OF  J.  B.  €AJI1PREL.£«,  OF  TKE  VIVITED 
STATES  FISH  COMIIIISSION. 

McOloud  Rivek,  Shasta  County,  California,  May  6, 1881. 

Prof.  Spencee  F.  Baibd, 

U.  8.  Commissioner  of  Fish  and  Fisheries^  Washington^  D.  C: 

Sir  :  The  United  States  Fishery  is  established,  one  and  one-half  miles 
from  the  junction  of  the  McCloud  with  the  Pitt,  in  a  rough  and  moun- 
tainous country  culminating  in  high  limestone  peaks  on  the  east.  Pour 
miles  above  the  fishery  is  the  trout-rearing  establishment,  of  which  Mr. 
Myron  Green  is  superintendent.  East  of  the  trout  pond  is  a  small  creek 
or  brook,  running  between  limestone  peaks.  Three  miles  firom  the  trout 
pond,  and  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  is  a  small  farm  belonging  to 
Henry  Mirey.  One  mile  above  Mirey's  place  is  the  home  of  the  writer, 
<:onsisting  of  a  nice  orchard  and  garden  on  the  east  side  of  the  river, 
together  with  a  beautiful  creek  that  does  not  vary  more  than  4  degrees 
during  the  winter,  and  ranges  from  53  to  57  degrees  during  the  summer. 
For  the  next  65  or  70  miles  there  are  neither  white  men  nor  Indians. 
There  is  a  mill  branch  in  summer,  but  none  in  winter.  The  entire 
country  is  mountainous.  The  river  is  very  rapid.  The  temperature  of 
the  water  at  the  United  States  Fisheiy,  in  the  summer,  is  firom  65  to  60 
degrees  at  midday  in  the  hottest  weather.  From  the  fishery  up,  the  river 
gets  one  degree  colder  in  about  every  10  or  12  miles  for  the  distance  of  65 
or  70  miles.  There  is  a  large  spring  that  breaks  out  in  the  bed  of  the 
river,  forming  more  than  two-thirds  of  its  volume.  From  there  up  the 
water  becomes  very  warm,  from  60  to  70  degrees.  About  three  miles 
from  the  spring  begins  a  series  of  three  falls,  each  of  which  has  a  descent 
of  about  50  to  60  feet,  and  is  about  two  miles  from  the  next.  Under 
these  falls  there  are  a  great  many  trout.  I  have  caught  one  hundred 
in  less  than  two  hours.  They  are  smaller  than  those  lower  down,  av- 
eraging about  one- half  pound  to  one  pound  in  weight.  From  these  falls 
up,  the  wfiter  is  quite  still  and  sluggish  (with  the  exception  of  about 
half  a  mile  just  above  the  falls,  where  it  is  very  rapid)  for  many  miles, 
traversing  a  lava  country.  There  are  plenty  of  trout  above,  and  they 
are  much  larger  than  those  below  the  falls,  averaging  about  8  to  10 
pounds.  Through  seven  miles  of  this  sluggish  water  there  are  few 
trout,  but  as  the  water  becomes  more  ra]>id  small  brook  trout  arc  plen- 
tiful. The  river  is  about  130  to  140  miles  in  length,  more  or  less,  I 
.should  judge,  but  it  has  never  been  measured.  .  Trout  inhabit  the  river 
to  the  head- waters. 

I  will  now  endeavor  to  give  you  a  description  of  some  of  the  McCloud 
liiver  fish,  beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the  stream. 

The  first  is  known  as  the  "  rifle  pike."    Its  color  is  darkish  brown.    It 
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has  a  small  mouth  and  a  comparatively  small  head.  The  flesh  is  very 
solid,  but  rather  full  of  bones;  yet  the  fish  is  considered  excellent  for 
the  table.  The  "rifle  pike"  is  found  in  the  river  through  the  last  four 
miles  of  its  course.    It  becomes  very  fat,  and  weighs  from  2  to  5  pounds. 

The  second  is  called  "  whitefish."  This  splendid  fish  is  so-called  because 
of  its  white  flesh.  It  prefers  sluggish  water,  although  I  have  seen  it  in 
rapid  water  about  twelve  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The 
"  whitefish  "  has  a  large  mouth  and  a  very  large  head.  The  examples  that 
I  have  seen  varied  fix)m  4  to  28  pounds  in  weight,  but  larger  ones  have 
been  caught. 

The  third  is  the  "dolly  varden"  or  " wye-dar deek-it,"  a  beautiful 
trout  with  golden  spots  on  the  back  and  sides,  and  with  scales  so  small 
as  to  be  hardly  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye.  The  mouth  is  big  and  the 
head  is  large  and  not  beautiful.  The  flesh  is  invariably  red — a  cherry 
red.  It  weighs  jfrom  2  to  15  pounds.  It  frequents  the  river  from  the 
junction  to  the  spring,  there  being  none  above  the  spring  and  few  near 
the  river  mouth.  If  one  takes  hold  of  the  "  dolly  varden  "  it  slips  away 
nearly  like  an  eel. 

The  fourth  is  the  sucker,  which  inhabits  the  lower  twelve  or  ibur- 
teen  miles  of  the  river.  It  reaches  as  much  as  3  to  5  pounds  in  weight, 
averaging  about  1  pound. 

The  fifth  is  the  red-sided  trout,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  Kew  York,  the  rain- 
bow trout.  I  wUi  mention  only  its  habits,  as  you  have  undoubtedly  seen 
many  of  them.  It  feeds  almost  entirely  on  the  bottom  of  the  river,  bur 
will  take  a  fly  through  March,  April,  and  part  of  May,  as  the  river  is  then 
literally  alive  with  insects.  It  also  feeds  on  salmon  eggs  when  the  latter 
begin  to  spawn,  and  on  old  dead  salmon,  at  which  time  it  becomes 
very  fat,  and  will  rarely  take  a  hook.  It  feeds  very  little  during  the 
spawning  season,  which  is  in  the  winter,  from  January  10  to  April,  and 
sometimes  until  May  1.  Eainbow  trout  run  up  the  small  streams  to 
spawn,  sometimes ;  but  the  majority  of  them  spawn  in  the  main  river. 
They  spawn  invariably  on  gravel  beds,  digging  a  small  round  hole  in  the 
gravel  to  correspond  with  their  own  lengths.  The  male  accompanies 
the  female,  and  lies  close  to  her  side,  and  when  the  female  dei)osits  her 
ova  the  male  ejects  his  milt.  They  commence  feeding  immediately  after 
spawning.  I  have  caught  them  weighing  two  and  one-half  pounds.  I 
could  give  you  full  details  of  their  spawning,  but  I  have  not  space. 

The  sixth  is  a  bullhead,  firom  1  to  3  inches  in  length.  It  is  very 
destructive  to  salmon  spawn  and  the  little  salmon  while  they  retain  tho 
umbilical  sac. 

Any  time  you  should  desire  further  particulars,  send  me  a  letter  and 
I  will  answer  it  with  pleasure.     I  have  been  writing  to  Seth  Green  for 
over  two  years,  and  have  givfen  him  full  particulars  concerning  the  fish 
'  of  this  region  and  their  habits. 

Ifyou  want  to  know  how  the  McCloud  trout  thrive  in  New  York  yoa 
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cau  apply  to  bim,  as  I  have  supplied  .hioi  with  all  that  he  has  got  fiom 
that  river.    He  took  some  spawn  from  them  this  season. 

i  omitted  to  state  that  the  "dolly  vardens"  are  very  destructive  to 
other  trout,  or  any  kind  of  fish.  They  spawn  in  September  and  Novem- 
ber. Their  eggs  are  about  one-half  the  size  of  those  of  the  common  trout. 
The  fish  are  very  difficult  to  obtain.  They  will  live  in  a  small  place  where 
the  common  trout  would  not.  I  Iiave  kept  them  in  a  pond,  about  G  feet 
square,  for  a  month,  where  the  common  trout  would  kill  themselves,  in  a 
short  time.  They  appear  to  be  more  hardy.  I  have  watched  the  salmon 
and  the  trout  during  their  spawning  more  than  any  other  man  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  as  I  have  fished  a  great  deal,  and  have  been  fishing  longer 
than  any  one  who  takes  any  interest  in  the  matter.  I  came  here  in  1855; 
I  have  caight  hundreds  and  probably  thousands. 

J.  B.  CAMPBELL. 

[Note. — The  species  referred  to  in  Mr.  Campbell's  descriptions  are  the 
following :  "  Rifle  Pike,"  Oila  sp. ;  "  Whitefish,"  Ptychochilus  oregonens^is 
(Rich.)  Ag.;  *•  Dolly  Varden,"  Salvelinns  mahna  (Walb.)  Jor.  &  Gilb.; 
^^  Sucker,"  Catostomm  occidentalis  Ay  res;  "Red-sided  Trout,"  iSalmo  iri- 
ileus  Gibbons;  "Bull  ITead,"  Dranidea  sp.— Editor.] 


THE  OniGIN  OF  THE  HENHADEN  I^TDVSTBV. 

By  €APT.  £•  T.  DEBLOIS. 

[Note. — In  tlio  following  article,  Captain  DcBlois  has  thrown  new  light  upon  several 
1o:i';  mooted  questions,  especially  the  dat^s  of  the  discovery  of  the  value  of  menhaden 
oil,  the  origin  of  menhaden  oil  manufacture;  the  application  of  presvsure  in  ^he 
manufacture  of  fish  oil,  and  tho  invention  of  the  purse  seine,  besides  placing  upon 
record  an  important  series  of  observations  upon  the  growth  of  the  menhaden  fishery 
within  the  i>ast  half  century. — G.  Brown  Goode.] 

In  1811  two  men,  one  by  the  name  of  Christopher  Barker,  and  the 
other  John  Tallman,  eommenced  the  business  of  making  oil  out  of  men- 
haden fish,  with  the  use  of  two  iron  pots,  upon  the  shore,  a  few  rods 
south  of  what  was  then  called  the  Black  Point  wharf,  near  Portsmouth, 
It.  1.  They  boiled  the  fish  in  the  pots  or  kettles,  and  bailed  the  fish  and 
contents  into  hogsheads,  putting  on  top  the  fish  in  tho  hogsheads  pieces 
of  board  with  stones  on  top,  to  press  the  fish  down  so  that  the  oil  would 
come  on  top,  and  also  in  oixler  that  the  oil  could  be  skimmed  ofl.  A 
man  by  the  name  of  John  Hunt  was  the  oil  man  who  skimmed  oflf  tho 
oil,  and  put  it  up  in  barrels  for  market.  It  was  sent  to  New  York  to 
market  by  a  house  or  people  that  were  doing  business  in  Newport^  R.  I., 
by  the  name  of  Munroe,  who  were  in  the  West  India  trade. 

Barker  &  Tallman,  it  seems,  found  the  oil  business  to  be  profitable, 
for  in  1814  thej'  added  two  more  pots  to  their  business,  and  the  same 
fall  two  other  men  commenced  the  same  business,  by  tho  name  of  Mun- 
roe, very  near  Barker  &  Tallman's  works.    Tho  business  was  carried  on 
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ouly  ill  the  fall,  as  the  fish  were  too  poor  in  the  summer.  The  notable 
September  gales  of  1815,  which  were  so  very  destructive  on  the  Xew 
England  coast,  destroyed  the  above  works,  and  washed  them  some  60 
feet  up  on  the  land,  fix)m  where  they  were  located. 

It  is  thought  that  the  business  did  not  get  started  again  until  1818. 
It  seems  that  in  1824  Mr.  Barker  conceived  a  new  idea  of  cooking  fish, 
and  i>ut  his  ideas  into  practice,  by  building  a  box  5J  feet  high  and  0 
feet  wide,  and  8  feet  long,  with  a  tire  place  or  furnace  in  or  on  one  end, 
and  a  copper  pii)e  running  from  the  fire  furnace  through  the  middle  of 
the  box,  by  which  all  the  smoke  and  fire  had  to  i)ass  through  the  box. 
He  usually  put  60  pounds  of  fish  in  the  box  at  a  time,  covering  the  same 
with  water;  this  was  called  the  "Bit  Barker  Fish  Oil  Factory."  It  was 
built  on  skids,  and  was  conveyed  from  place  to  place  by  his  oxen,  using 
it  most  of  the  time  on  his  farm,  which  was  a  mile  from  the  shore,  draw- 
ing the  fish  from  the  shore  with  his  oxen.  By  this  method  he  saved 
the  water,  and  put  it  on  his  land  as  well  as  the  scrap,  which  made  his 
farm  produce  very  large  crops. 

The  first  factory  that  was  built  to  cook  fish  by  steam  in  wooden  tanks, 
as  far  as  I  know,  was  built  by  John  Tallman;  the  second  in  the  year 
1841  on  3rGay's  Point,  Portsmouth,  K.  I.  It  had  eight  wooden  tanks, 
holding  60  barrels  of  fish,  and  a  flue  boiler.  The  boiler  was  fed  by  a 
force-pump  worketl  by  hand.  The  next  year  Mr.  Tallman  joined  Mr. 
George  Lambert,  of  East  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  built  a  factory  at  the 
mouth  of  Merrimac  River,  Mass.,  and  soon  after  Mr.  Daniel  Wells  got 
Mr.  Tallman's  plan  of  factory  and  built  one  on  Shelter  Island,  near 
OreeniK)rt,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Charles  Tuthill,  of  Greenport,  was  the  first  to  exxrress  fish,  for 
which  we  are  very  much  indebted  to  him,  as  well  as  many  other  im- 
]>rovements  that  have  been  used  by  him  in  the  business.  The  first  purse- 
seine  that  was  made,  so  far  as  I  know,  was  made  by  John  Tallman  the 
first,  and  Jonathan  Brownell  and  Christopher  Barker,  in  the  year  1826. 
It  was  284  meshes  deep  and  Go  fathoms  long.  The  purse  weight  was  a 
u6-ix)uud  weight,  and  the  blocks  were  the  common  single  blocks,  and 
they  had  to  reeve  the  end  of  the  purse-line  through  the  blocks,  before 
they  put  the  purse- weight  overboard.  The  first  time  the  seine  was  set, 
there  were  fourteen  men  to  help;  they  set  around  w^hat  they  called  a 
500-barrel  school  of  menhaden,  and,  while  they  were  pursing,  the  fish 
rushed  against  the  twine  so  hard,  that  they  twisted  and  snarled  the 
twine  around  the  purse  line  and  weight  to  that  extent,  that  the  men 
could  not  gather  the  seine  up,  or  get  her  into  the  boat  again  as  they 
were,  and,  after  they  had  worked  six  hours,  and  quarreled  over  the  mat- 
ter, they  decided  to  tow  or  warp  the  seine  ashore  at  high  water,  and, 
when  the  tide  left  the  seine,  they  would  be  able  to  unsnarl  it,  which 
they  did  the  next  day.  It  was  a  number  of  days  before  they  could 
muster  courage  to  set  her  again,  and,  when  they  did,  they  set  around  a 
SDiall  school  with  better  success. 
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The  menbadeii  fisheries  have  beeu  carried  on  liere  very  extensively^ 
catching  them,  before  the  oil  factories  were  using  many,  expressly  for 
bait  and  for  the  farmers,  the  farmers  using  them  very  freely,  Mr.  Abner 
Chase  using,  to  my  knowledge,  3,000  barrels  a  year  some  years  (and 
his  son  has  told  me  that  his  father  used  one  year  upwards  of  4,000  bar- 
rels of  menhaden  fish)  from  1849  to  1857.  There  were  from  300  to  600 
vessels  a  year  after  bait  in  Narragansett  Bay,  bank  fishermen  from  New 
London,  Conn.,  and  mackerel  and  cod  fishermen  from  Massachusetts 
and  Maine,  taking  from  25  barrels  to  150  barrels,  some  of  them  taking 
bait  two  or  three  times  in  a  season,  paying  from  25  to  50  cents  a  barrel 
for  them.  There  are  not  nearly  as  many  vessels  coming  here  now  after 
bait,  because  they  can  get  the  bait  at  their  own  homes.  Capt  Benjamin 
Tallman,  of  this  place,  formerly  took  the  lead  in  the  fishing  business,  at 
one  time  running  four  gangs,  but,  at  present,  the  business  is  carried  on 
more  extensively  in  Tiv^erton,  R.  I.,  Joseph  Church  &  Co.  taking  the 
lead.  I  commenced  fishing  in  the  year  1847  and  fished  with  Capt. 
Nicholas  Tallman,  the  most  successful  fisherman  of  his  day.  We  fished 
twelve  springs  at  Seaconnet  Point,  with  traps  and  purse- seins,  for  ever}' 
kind  of  fish  that  came  along.  It  was  my  duty  to  be  oft*  on  the  water 
with  a  small  boat  with  another  man,  and  look  down  in  the  water  around 
the  trap,  and  to  see  if  there  were  any  fish  that  were  likely  to  go  in  the 
trap.  I  observed  that  everything  and  all  that  came  along  in  the  spring 
always  came  from  the  southwest  and  went  northeast  invariably.  The 
first  fish  that  usually  came  along  would  be  herring  and  shad,  next  tarutog 
and  flounders,  and,  in  a  few  days,  striped  bass  and  sea-robins  or  wing- 
fish.  About  the  same  time  scup  and  sea  bass,  squid,  menhaden,  and 
mackerel  came,  aDd  every  kind  of  fish  full  of  spawn  except  men- 
haden. I  have  taken  a  fish  out  of  the  trap  many  a  time  and  put  it  in 
the  water,  and  heade<l  it  up  the  river,  and,  as  quick  as  I  let  go  of  it, 
it  would  turn  at  once  and  go  down  the  river  northeast,  satisfying  me 
that  the  first  run  of  fish,  of  every  kin<l,  belongs  east  of  liliode  Island. 
I  never  knew  of  a  round  mackerel  to  be  caught  thriHi  days  after  horjio 
mackerel  made  its  first  appearance.  I  have  seen  a  great  many  liorse 
mackerel  and  have  caught  a  great  many,  but  never  saw  any  signs  of  any 
spawn  in  them.  When  menhaden  fish  first  come,  they  seem  to  be  about 
6  inches  to  12  inches  or  more  apart,  very  thin,  not  in  schools,  always 
going  east,  and  in  about  a  week  after  their  first  appearance  they  come 
along  in  large  schools.  That  body  of  fish  would  be  four  weeks  or  more 
going  by  Rhode  Island.  The  next  body  of  menhaden  that  came  along 
were  smaller  fish  and  came  very  slow  and  worked  in  the  rivers.  Horse 
mackerel  and  sharks  were  with  them.  We  usually  left  the  Seaconnet 
Point  about  the  lOth  of  June  and  went  pursing  menhaden,  and  could 
always  catch  more  than  we  could  sell.  In  1858  we  had  good  fishing  in 
the  spring,  but  no  menhaden  in  the  summer,  and,  as  there  were  a  num- 
ber of  fishing  vessels  here  waiting  for  bait,  we  i)ersuaded  them  to  go  to 
New  London,  Conn,  with  us,  which  they  did,  and  we  found  three  schools 
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of  menbaclen  oflf  l^ew  London  light,  caught  them  and  baited  the  ves- 
sels, and  that  was  all  that  we  could  find.  From  there  we  went  to  Green- 
I)ort,  L.  L,  and  did  not  find  any  there,  althoagh  we  heard  of  the  fisher- 
men hauling  some  ashore  up  at  Jamesport  and  Biver  Head.  That  I 
think  was  the  dryest  season  for  my  business  that  I  ever  saw.  Since 
then,  most  of  the  time,  there  lias  been  plenty  of  menhaden;  although 
I  think  it  will  average  about  one  year  in  five,  since  I  commenced,  that 
fish  are  very  scarce.  In  talking  with  some  of  the  old  fishermen,  they 
say  by  what  they  hear  the  menhaden  are  as  plenty  now  as  they  were 
when  they  first  went  fishing.  They  say  that  they  then  had  seasons 
when  they  were  very  scarce,  and  also  when  they  were  ve^  plenty.  The 
fishermen  here  ^re  all  satisfied  that  the  menhaden  spawn  in  Ehode 
Island  waters,  and  the  little  menhaden  that  we  see  here  are  hatched 
in  Narragansett  Bay.  I  went  to  Maine  to  build  a  pogie  factory,  the  first 
one  that  was  ever  built  in  Maine,  in  November,  1863,  and  had  it  in  run- 
ning order  June  10, 1864,  The  people  of  South  Bristol,  Me.  told  me 
that  I  would  not  have  any  trouble  catching  all  the  pogies  that  I  should 
want  in  John's  Bay,  that  the  shores  and  bays  were  full  of  them,  and 
that  they  plagued  and  bothered  them,  while  they  were  fishing  for 
mackerel,  so  much  that  they  carried  stones  in  their  boats  to  stone  or 
drive  them  away,  but  I  did  not  find  them  so.  The  fish  were  very  scarce 
in  1864.  I  got  only  4,000  barrels.  I  cniised  ofir-shoi*e  20  miles  and  hailed 
vessels.  They  reported  that  they  had  not  seen  any  fish.  The  same  year 
Gapt.  Albert  Grey,  of  Tiverton,  started  with  four  boats  and  a  full  gang 
to  fish  in  Maine.  He  sailed  from  Ehode  Island  to  Mount  Desert,  Me., 
but  did  not  see  a  school  of  menhaden  to  set  at,  and  returned  without 
wetting  his  seine.  Up  to  that  time  there  had  not  been  a  purse-seine  set 
in  the  waters  of  Maine.*  Therefore,  it  is  very  evident  that  it  was  not 
the  purse-seine  that  drove  the  pogies  off  the  coast  of  Maine  at  that  time. 
The  first  part  of  the  fishing  season  of  1865  was  not  much  better  until  the 
4th  of  August.  At  that  time  a  large  body  of  very  large  and  fat  pogies 
came  in  from  off-shore  from  the  southeast.  They  were  not  in  schools,  but 
in  one  body.  I  fished  between  the  islands  of  Damiscove  and  Monhegan, 
I,  as  well  as  my  fishermen,  thought  that  body  of  fish  was  eight  miles 
wide,  and  it  seemed  to  completely  fill  the  space  between  those  two 
islands,  which  is  about  ten  miles.  Capt.  Washborn  Clifford,  of  South 
Bristol,  was  freighting  canned  lobsters  from  the  iactory  at  Isle  au  Hunt 
to  Boston  that  season.  He  told  me  that  the  pogies  seemed  to  be  the 
whole  length  of  the  coast,  and  he  did  not  run  out  of  them  until  he  got 
to  Wood  Island,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  miles.  He  said  they  made 
him  think  of  a  heavy  shower  of  rain  falling  on  the  ocean  j  the  ocean 
appeared  to  be  alive  with  them.    It  may  seem  like  a  large  story  to  tell, 

*"  This  statement  needs  some  slight  modification.  Though  menhaden  were  scarco  in 
Maine  in  1864,  many  thousands  of  harrels  were  caught.  Purse-seines  were  used  in 
these  waters  by  Gloucester  fishermen  in  search  of  menhaden  and  mackerel  as  earl^  as 
1867. 

BuU.  U.  S.  F.  C,  81-^ — i 
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but,  knowing  the  captain  and  knowing  that,  where  I  was  fishing,  the  fish 
were  in  one  body  of  about  ten  miles  square,  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe  Captain  Clifibrd's  statement. 

I  honestly  believe  if  the  fishermen  of  Maine  had  had  the  experience 
in  using  the  purse-seine  in  18G5  they  have  now,  they  would  have 
taken  out  of  the  ocean  between  one  and  two  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
wealth  in  pogies  that  season.  I  caught  that  summer  upwards  of  forty 
thousand  dollars'  worth  with  one  purse-seine.  That  body  of  pogies  left 
the  1st  of  October,  and  worked  gradually  to  the  southeast.  Everybody 
must  admit  that  that  large  body  of  fish  have  lived  and  passed  away  long 
bcfcfre  this,  as  far  as  we  know,  without  the  least  benefit  to  mankind,  and 
I  also  believe  that  while  the  present  fishing  law  is  in  force  it  will  be  the 
means  of  depriving  the  fishermen  of  Maine  from  taking  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  fish  from  the  ocean,  that  are  about  to  pass 
away  without  being  brought  into  use.  There  are  two  schools  or  families 
of  pogies  that  usually  come  on  the  coast  of  Maine.  The  first  follows 
the  coast  of  Virginia  along  the  shores  to  Maine,  generally  going  into 
the  rivers  and  bays.  They  usually  get  there  about  the  Ist  of  June. 
They  are  the  same  kind  of  menhaden  that  we  catch  in  the  waters  west 
of  Cape  Cod.  They  resemble  Figure  1  in  the  Report  of  187C-'77.  About 
the  middle  of  July  to  the  1st  of  August  (and  sometimes  later)  we  have 
a  school  of  i>ogies  come  inshore  from  the  ocean,  f.om  a  southeast  direc- 
tion, and  make  their  first  appearance  to  the  east  of  Monhegan  Island. 
These  fish  are  very  large  and  fat ;  resemble  Fig.  3  in  the  Beport  of  187G- 
'77.  They  work  gradually  to  the  west,  sometimes  as  far  as  Wood  Island. 
These  fish  are  never  found  to  have  any  spawn  in  them.  They  generally 
leave  the  coast  of  Maine  about  the  20th  of  September.  After  cruising 
about  some  two  or  three  days  after  they  leave,  and  finding  no  fish,  We 
start  at  once  for  Provincetown,  Mass.,  expecting  to  fall  in  with  them 
there ;  but  we  always  find  the  pogies,  that  we  get  there,  with  spawn  in 
them  about  3  inches  long.  It  seems  that  they  cannot  be  the  pogies  that 
left  the  coast  of  Maine,  as  we  never  find  the  large  fat  fish  in  Maine  with 
any  sign  of  spawni^  and  all  the  pogies  we  catch  at  Provincetown  in  the 
fall  have  spawn  in  them.  My  idea  is  that  the  large  fat  pogies  strike  off 
the  coast  of  Maine  in  the  fall  and  do  not  make  the  shoi*e  again,  unless 
they  make  the  Carolina  shore  (if  tliey  make  any  shore),  and  the  men- 
haden that  we  have  passing  along  the  New  England  coast  in  the  fall 
are  the  same  ones  that  went  east  in  the  spring.  They  always  have 
spawn  in  them  when  they  I'etuiii  in  the  fall,  and  it  is  not  an  uncommon 
thing  to  find  spawn  in  them  in  Maine. 

There  is  one  more  subject  to  which  attention  should  be  directed :  I 
fished  in  Gardner's  Bay,  New  York,  five  years  or  seasons  from  the  spring 
of  1859  to  the  fall  of  1804.  On  August  17, 1862,  a  school  of  very  large 
fat  menhaden  came  into  Gardner's  Bay,  which  made  14  gallons  of  oil  to 
the  thousand  of  fish  without  expressing.  The  next  season,  the  18th  of 
August,  the  same  kind  of  fish  came  again,  and  since  that  Mr.  G.  W. 
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Miles  and  Mr.  Henry  E.  Wells  have  told  me,  that  the  same  kind  of  fish 
have  made  their  appearance  in  Long  Island  Sound,  making  18  gallons 
of  oil  to  the  thousand  fish.    This  is  much  fatter  than  any  that  I  ever 
knew  in  Maine. 
POKTSMOUTH,  E.  L,  January  24, 1880. 


FlffH  CITI^TUnE  IN  NKIT 

By  R.  J.  €B£IGHTOIV. 

« 

San  Francisco,  Oal.,  May  13, 1881. 
Hon.  Professor  Baibd,  Washington^  D.  C. : 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  to  apologize  for  not  returning  your  circular  inqui- 
ries relative  to  fish-culture  sooner;  but,  as  I  was  only  i)er8onally  inter- 
ested in  the  colonial  work  of  fish-culture,  I  was  unable  to  do  so  satisfac- 
torily. 

I  have,  however,  received  some  information  from  New  Zealand  by  the 
last  mail  which  may  prove  intertsting  to  you. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Firth,  of  Auckland,  president  of  the  Acclimatization  Society 
tiiere,  writes  to  me  to  state  that  *' Salmon  have  been  caught  in  Wairoa 
Eiver,  about  ten  miles  south  of  Auckland  City.  They  have  also  ap- 
])eared  in  other  rivers,  notably  the  Thames,  in  isolated  cases.  [The 
Thames  is  a  large  navigable  river  about  fifty  miles  t»outh  of  Auckland.] 
I  mnst  confess  to  some  disappointment,"  he  adds,  ^4n  not  seeing  more 
salmon,  and  I  can  only  account  for  the  circumstance  by  supposing  that 
one  of  our  native  fish,  a  most  voracious  fellow,  the  *  kawai,'  has  devoured 
the  young  fish  on  the  banks.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  the 
^whitefish' from  Lake  Michigan  have  been  seen  in  considerable  num- 
ibers  in  Kotorua,  Tarawera,  and  Taupo  Lakes.'' 

In  explanation  I  may  say  that  the  first  salmon  ova  (about  30,000) 
•reached  Auckland  in  1874  or  1875, 1  am  not  sure  which.  Of  these  a 
*few  were  hatched  out  and  placed  in  the  Wairoa.  At  the  close  of  1876, 
I  had  the  honor  to  open  a  correspondence  with  you  on  the  subject  of  a 
further  shipment  of  salmon  ova  through  Cross  &  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
and  this  and  a  third  shipment  were  made,  the  ova  being  pretty  widely 
distributed  north  and  south.  1  have  had  a  note  from  Mr.  Farr,  secre- 
tary of  the  Acclimatization  Society,  Christ  Church,  Kew  Zealand,  in 
which  he  states  that  a  salmon  had  been  caught  in  one  of  the  Canter- 
bury rivers,  and  similar  reports  have  come  from  more  southerly  dis- 
tricts. Mr.  Farr  also  reports  that  30,000  young  whitefish  had  been 
hatched  out  in  the  society's  hatching-house,  and  x)laced  in  a  mountain 
lake,  and  were  doing  well. 

The  whitefish  deposited  in  the  large  lakes  of  Otago,  in  the  south  of 
New  Zealand,  have  not  showed  themselves,  but,  as  the  conditions  are 
favorable,  I  have  no  doubt  they  are  doing  welL 
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A  small  sbipmout  of  salmon  ova  was  made  to  Sir  S.  Wilson,  of  Vic- 
toria, I  think,  and  they  appear  to  have  succeeded,  as  I  noticed,  some 
months  ago,  that  a  7-pound  fish  was  caught  and  had  been  served  at  a 
banquet  to  the  Marquis  of  Normanby,  the  governor,  and  other  guests. 

From  this  you  will  gather  that  the  acclimatization  of  United  Stales 
fish  in  New  Zealand  and  Australia  had  been  successful.  English  brook 
trout,  Eastern  and  Oalifomia  trout,  have  likewise  been  introduced  with 
great  success  in  Kew  Zealand ;  also  English  carp. 

Catfish  were  landed  alive  in  Auckland  from  San  Francisco,  but  what 
became  of  them  I  cannot  say.  I  fancy  that  from  an  ignorant  prejudice 
they  were  permitted  to  perish.  These  were  forwarded  by  Dr,  Hugh 
Craig,  agent  New  Zealand  Insurtoce  Company  for  the  Pacific  coast. 
Mr.  Craig  has  also  made  two  attempts  to  send  down  edible  crabs  irom 
this  State  by  mail  steamer.  The  first  attempt  failed ;  I  have  not  heard 
the  result  of  the  second. 

There  are  several  private  fish  hatcheries  in  New  Zealand ;  one  owned 
by  Mr.  W.  Johnson,  of  Opawa,  in  Canterbury,  being  the  best  known. 
He  has  introduced  Eastern  brook  trout,  and  he  wrote  to  me,  that  he  had 
been  successful  in  crossing  the  EngliSh  and  American  trout,  and  that 
the  young  cross-breed  grew  faster  and  larger  than  either  variety. 
Whether  he  has  established  a  new  variety  of  fish  I  cannot,  of  course,  sa^. 

In  California,  Mr.  Redding,  and  the  other  gentlemen  of  the  Fish  Com- 
mission, will  be  able  to  inform  you  fully  of  what  is  being  done  by 
private  enterprise.  My  own  idea,  however,  is  that  far  too  little  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  this  matter  by  the  State  legislature,  the  appropriation 
for  the  fish  commission  being  wholly  inadequate,  and  I  don't  think 
very  much  is  done  by  private  individuals.  They  want  to  be  educated 
up  to  the  point  of  appreciating  the  industiial  and  economic  value  of  the 
patriotic  work  in  which  you  and  the  subordinate  fish  commissioners  are 
engaged. 

I  inclose  a  newspaper  clipping  bearing  upon  this  subject,  which  prob- 
ably you  have  already  seen. 

I  regret  very  much  that  I  am  not  able  to  give  you  more  explicit 
information  on  tbis  subject,  but  these  general  statements  will  serve  to 
show  the  importance  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission  to  foreign 
countries. 

I  should  add  here  that,  whereas  California  salmon  have  succeeded  in 

New  Zealand  and  Australia,  the  English  salmon,  introduced  much 

earlier,  were  a  failure. 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

E.  J.  CEEIQHTON. 
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AMEBICAlf  BIRDS.  ANIHEJJLS,  AND  FISHES  POR  NEIT  ZEALANDERS. 

[Extract.] 

The  persistent*  eflforts  of  New  Zealand  in  the  work  of  acclimatization 
deserves  the  utmost  commendation.  Half  a  century  ago  there  were  no 
domestic  animals  in  that  country,  except  a  few  herds  of  cattle  and 
horses  introduced  by  the  early  missionaries  at  the  Bay  of  Islands,  near 
the  extreme  north  of  the  northern  island.  The  celebrated  discoverer, 
Captain  Cook,  had  introduced  sheep  and  swine  half  a  century  earlier, 
but  the  sheep  very  soon  perished.  Tbe  swine,  however,  increased 
ifapidly,  and  became  a  nuisance  to  8heex»-farmers  after  the  colonization 
of  the  country,  rewards  being  paid  for  their  destruction  as  if  they 
were  noxious  vermin.  The  colony  was  founded  in  1840,  and  the  natives 
had  then  barely  abandoned  their  cannibal  practices — desolating  inter- 
tribal wars  having  lasted  till  within  a  few  years  of  that  date.  Since 
then,  the  progress  of  the  country  has  been  the  most  remarkable  on 
record.  It  has  succeeded  in  acclimatizing  nearly  all  the  game  birds  of 
the  old  and  new  worlds.  California  quail  are  more  plentiful  there  than 
in  that  State.  Pheasants,  grouse,  partridges,  etc.,  afford  excellent 
sport,  the  several  provinces  competing  with  each  other  in  the  work  of 
acclimatizing  them.  The  song-birds  of  England  are  fully  represented, 
and  these,  with  the  native  songsters,  make  mountain  and  plain  vocal 
the  year  round.  Prairie  chickens  and  mountain  quail  have  likewise 
been  introduced,  sixteen  of  the  latter  birds  out  of  twenty-two  recently 
sent  to  Nelson  by  Robert  J.  Creighton,  agent  of  the  colony,  having  ar- 
rived there.  These  birds  were  forwarded  from  Emigrant  Gap  by  J.  B, 
Chinn,  who  took  great  interest  in  the  matter.  Deer-stalkiug  is  now 
posjsible  in  many  i)arts  of  New  Zealand,  red  and  fallow  deer  having 
been  introduced  and  increased  wonderfully.  The  rivers  are  full  of 
English  and  California  trout,  eastern  trout  being  likewise  represented. 
In  the  San  Francisco  Post  particulars  were  published  of  a  cross  between 
eastern  and  English  trout  by  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Opawa,  in  the  Canterbury 
province  of  New  Zealand ;  the  hybrid  growing  larger  and  faster  than 
the  pure  fish  of  either  variety.  California  salmon  have  likewise  been 
acclimatized,  and  are  in  almost  every  river  of  any  volume  in  the  islands. 
English  salmon  are  established  in  New  Zealand,  also  salmon  trout.  The 
latter  fish  has  increased  very  fast,  and  is  now  purchasable  in  most  of 
the  markets  of  the  colony.  But  the  great  interior  lakes  of  the  country 
are  comparatively  without  fish;  indeed,  in  several  of  them  and  tributary 
rivers  fish-life  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist.  To  remedy  this  defect  two 
attempts  were  made  to  stock  the  lakes  with  whitefish  from  Lake  Michi- 
gan. These  attempts  failed  in  the  colony  from  local  causes.  This  year, 
however,  another  effort  is  being  made  on  a  much  larger  scale  than 
formerly.      Mr.  Creighton    has  arranged  for  the  shipment  of  over 
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20,000,000  wbitefisli  eggs  from  the  fisli-batching  establishmeDt  of  Frank 
K.  Clark,  Northville,  Micb.,  by  the  mail-steamer  Austmlia.  The  eggs 
will  be  packed  in  mountain  ice,  and  carefully  watched  during  the 
voyage.  On  their  arrival  at  Auckland  they  will  be  transferred  to  a 
colonial  steamer,  preparations  having  been  made  for  their  reception  and 
distribution  throughout  the  colony.  Mr.  Clark  kindly  forwarded  to  Mr. 
Creighton  models  of  his  patent  hatching-boxes,  and  these  are  already 
in  the  colony,  so  that  no  hitch  will  occur  in  this  regard.  Mr.  Clark 
telegraphed  from  Omaha  on  the  15th  that  the  eggs  had  been  shipx>ed  in 
good  condition,  and  would  arrive  in  San  Francisco  on  the  19th.  Mr. 
Clark  came  with  the  shipment  from  Northville  to  Omaha,  to  insure 
against  any  damage  or  accident  en  route.  The  friends  of  acclimatiza- 
tion in  this  State  will  be  gratified,  no  doubt,  at  the  success  of  the  ex- 
periment Of  the  Australian  group  of  colonies  "New  Zealand  is  more 
closely  identified  with  this  country  than  any  other. — {Frank  Lealie^H  lU 
luHtrated  Newspaper,) 


CARP  IN  TKE  Brari>90rV  BITKB. 

By  E.  E.  SHEARS. 

CoxsAOKiB,  Geeene  County,  New  York, 

January  2G,  1881. 
Prof.  S.  F.  Baird, 

U.  8.  Fish  Commissianerj  Washington,  D.  (7.  ; 

Dear  Sir  :  Will  you  please  send  me  your  last  report.  If  you  have 
anything  special  on  the  carp,  please  send  that  also.  Are  there  any 
carp  in  the  Hudson  River  t  I  find  in  *'  Transactions  of  the  American 
Institute,^  dated  1850,  page  397 : 

^^  Mr.  MEias.  We  are  pleased  to  see  among  us  Captain  Robinson,  of 
Kewburgh,  who  brought  the  carp  from  England  several  years  ago,  thus 
conferring  a  great  benefit  upon  his  country  by  adding  a  fish  before  that 
unknown  in  our  waters. 

**  Captain  Robinson.  I  brought  the  carp  from  France  about  seven 
years  ago,  put  them  in  the  Hudson  River,  and  obtained  protection  for 
them  from  our  legislature,  which  passed  a  law  imposing  a  fine  of  $o6 
for  destroying  one  of  them.  I  put  in  gold-fish  at  the  same  time.  Now 
some  of  these  carp  will  weigh  two  pounds,  and  some  of  the  goldfish, 
which  are  a  species  of  the  carp,  are  quite  large,  some  of  them  being 
pure  silvery  white.    Both  kinds  are  multii>lying  rapidly." 

I  notice  that  the  gold-fish  are  quite  plenty  in  the  river  in  this  vicinity^ 
also  a  fish  about  the  size  and  shape,  which  is  called  a  silver-fish,  but  they 
do  not  correspond  to  Captain  R.'s  description  of  the  silver-fish.  These 
are  nearly  or  quite  as  dark  as  a  rock -bass.  I  have  seen  none  that  would 
weigh  over  one  pound  and  a  half.  When  caught  in  fykes  by  the  fishermen 
they  are  usually  pronounced  unfit  to  eat  and  thrown  back  in  the  river. 
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However,  last  fall  I  saw  tliem  peddled  throiigli  the  streets,  and  tbe 
fishermen  told  me  they  could  catch  scarcely  any  other  kind,  and  they 
sold  as  well  as  perch  or  bass.    I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  taste 
any  of  them,  therefore  am  no  judge  of  their  flavor. 
Bespectfnlly, 

E.  E.  SHEARS. 


SVC^CBSTIONS  TO  FISH  CVEiTVBISTS. 

By  OARBICK  M.  HABDINO. 

Wilkes-Babre,  Pa.,  January  16, 1880. 
Prof.  Spencer  F.  Baibd, 

U.  8.  Commissioner  of  Fisheries: 

My  Dear  Sir  :  In  reply  to  your  esteemed  favor  of  recent  date,  per- 
mit me  to  say  that  for  ten  years  past  and  upwards  public  attention  has 
been  largely  directed  throughout  the  Northern  States  of  the  Union  to 
the  subject  of  fish-culture.  Formerly  the  interest  felt  in  this  matter 
was  mostly  confined  to  sportsmen,  bat  the  rapid  increase  of  population, 
the  growing  necessities  for  food,  added  to  the  fact  that  our  forests  were 
fast  i)assing  away,  our  mountain  streams  and  wooded  lakes  denuded  of 
their  shade  and  converted  into  other  than  purely  nature's  uses,  have,  alto- 
gether, awakened  a  general  interest  in  the  subject.  While  the  actual 
number  of  those  personally  engaged  in  fish-culture  is  limited,  yet  the 
whole  mass  of  our  people  may  be  said  to  be  looking  now  with  encour- 
aging favor  upon  the  enterprise. 

Individuals  associate  together  in  a  sort  of  qiuisi  corporation  and  pur- 
chase ponds  and  inland  lakes,  rent  creeks  and  even  small  rivers,  stock 
them  with  fish  of  various  kinds,  always  observing,  however,  adaptabili- 
ties both  as  respects  the  waters  and  the  fish.  Thus  sport  and  supply 
go  hand  in  hand.  Nor  are  the  owners  or  controllers  of  such  waters 
alone  benefited.  These  ponds  and  inland  lakes  are  the  sources  which 
make  up  the  rivers  that  flow,  often  in  large  volume  and  for^eat  dis- 
tances, through  the  country  to  the  sea.  They  too  become  stocked,  teem 
with  choice  fish.  The  public  at  large  thus  have  brought  within  their 
reach,  without  cost,  the  sport  and  supi)ly  which,  in  the  beginning, 
seemed  designed  only  for  the  few. 

In  order  to  have  the  most  satisfactory  results  from  this  system  of 
buying  or  controlling  ponds  and  inland  lakes,  experience  has  shown 
that  the  outlets  should  be  secured  by  a  galvanized-wire  screen  of  a  mesh 
not  greater  than  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  size.  If  brook  trout,  black 
bass,  or  pickerel  be  the  fish  with  which  any  such  water  is  stocked,  the 
t>maU  fry,  appearing  generally  the  first  year  but  surely  after  the  second, 
wiU  find  their  way  through  the  meshes  of  the  screen  in  numbers  suffi- 
ciently great  to  stock  abundantly  in  three  or  four  years  every  comming- 
ling and  suitable  water  below.    Brook  trout,  however,  should  never  be 
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placed  in  a  pond  or  small  inland  lake  along  with  either  black  bass  or 
pickerel.  They  are  the  fish  of  fishes,  and  deserve  to  have  a  domain  ex- 
clusively to  themselves,  always  excepting  the  minnow  and  possibly  the 
shiner.  These  latter  are  the  natural  if  not  necessary  food  for  brook 
trout.    Indeed,  the  culture  of  all  three  together  is  always  advisable. 

Black  bass  and  pickerel  may  be  placed  together  in  any  natural  or 
artificial  reservoir  large  enough  to  be  dignified  as  a  pond^  though  the 
former  will  thrive  much  better  where  the  water  is  not  less  than  froo^  12 
to  30  feet  deep,  with  rocky  shores  and  a  rocky  or  gravel  bottom;  the 
latter  will  thrive  in  a  less  depth  with  mud  for  a  bottom  and  marshes  for 
surroundings.  Cultivated  together,  each  will  prey  upon  the  other,  but 
the  black  bass  will  get  ahead  at  last. 

The  easiest  and  of  course  the  best,  indeed  the  only,  fish  to  cultivate 
in  rapid  and  mountain  streams  is  the  brook  trout.  And  yet  in  the  States 
of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  or  at  least  in  the  newer  portions  of 
them,  the  streams  best  adapted  for  this  purpose  are  absolutely  valueless 
for  the  cultivation  of  any  sort  of  fish  whatever.  Most  of  the  creeks  and 
small  rivers  rise  and  flow  through  forests  of  pine  and  hemlock.  They 
are  dammed  up  at  intervals  and  set  back  in  some  instances  for  distances 
varying  from  one  to  four  miles.  Great  bodies  of  water  are  thus  accu- 
mulated, and  into  these,  especially  in  the  winter  time,  millions  of  logs  are 
thrown,  some  12  feet  in  length  with  a  diameter  from  8  to  40  inches,  and 
some  anywhere  from  12  to  40  feet  in  length  with  di.imeters  correspond- 
ing. Spring  time  comes,  and  in  addition  to  the  melting  snows  ami  the 
usual  rains *of  the  season,  which  of  themselves  commonly  swell  these 
streams  into  torrents,  the  gates  of  the  dams  are  hoisted  and  these  logs 
plunge  along  through  gorges  at  a  frightful  rate  down  towards  the  places 
of  lumber  manufacture,  tearing  away  banks  and  overhanging  shade, 
filling  up  natural  holes  for  fish  rest  and  hiding,  and  destroying  in  one 
way  and  another  all  fish-life  outright.  Even  with  such  floods  of  natural 
and  stored  waters  the  weight  of  lumber  is  often  so  great  that  a  ''drive'' 
of  only  a  few  miles  is  attained.  The  dams  are  closed  again,  myriads  of 
little  flsL^that  have  taken  refuge  in  overflows  or  pools  formed  for  the 
moment  outside  of  the  main  channels,  die  as  the  waters  i-ecede.  The 
logs  Jaw,  as  it  is  called,  and,  piling  one  upon  another  from  shore  to  shore 
for  miles,  they  sink  down  crushing  to  death  the  large  fish  in  great  num- 
bers. This  work  of  incidental  fish-destruction  is  repeated  from  day  to 
day,  and  will  continue  to  go  on  until  lumbering  of  this  sort  shall  be  at 
an  end.  In  the  mean  time  all  attempts  at  fish-culture  in  streams  of  this 
chai-acter  may  as  well  be  abandoned.    Success  will  be  impossible. 

I  have  thus,  sir,  given  you  my  views  and  the  results  of  my  observa- 
tions appertaining  to  the  subject  which,  I  am  rejoiced  to  see,  you  have 
so  much  at  heart. 

Very  respectfully, 

GARRICK  M.  HARDING. 
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A  OBBlHAIf   TIBW  OF    THB   AaiERICAIV   SBCTIOIV   IN   THB  BBRI^Ilf 

FISBWRT  BXBUBITION. 

Bjr  DIRECTOR  HAACK. 

[Translation.] 

[From  ''  Referat  des  Herm  Direktor  Haack  Uber  die  Internationale  Fischerei-Ans- 
Btellung  za  Berlin."  (Report  of  Director  Haack  on  the  International  Fishery-Expo- 
Bltion  at  Berlin).    Metz,  1880.] 

Everything  which  America  had  sent  was  on  a  magnificent  scale.  The 
American  exhibit  was  distiugiiisiied  by  the  enormoas  number  of  objects 
placed  on  exhibition,  gi\ing  not  merely  a  faint  image  of  the  fisheries, 
but  a  complete  view  of  the  fresh- water  and  salt-water  fisheries,  for  the 
greater  part  in  original  representations.  The  American  exhibit  was 
moreover  distinguished  by  the  neat  workmanship  of  all  the  objects  and 
by  an  es^mplary  arrangement  which  in  all  particulars  showe<l  the  prac- 
tical man.  It  is  impossible  to  enter  into  details,  as  this  would  take  up 
our  entire  space,  for  the  American  department  was  a  complete  fishery- 
exposition  in  itself. 

We  shall,  therefore,  only  cast  a  rapid  glance  at  the  numerous  boats, 
both  originals  and  models,  examine  a  little  more  closely  the  "  dories, '^ 
so  much  admired  by  all  connoisseurs,  learn  to  know  the  portable  canoes 
of  the  Indians  and  trappers  made  of  bark  and  skins,  admire  the  truly 
magnificent  scientific  collection  filling  several  rooms,  and  finally  devote 
some  time  to  the  department  of  pisciculture. 

Much  of  the  apparatus  on  exhibition  was  already  known  tons,  as  for 
about  three  years  we  have  imitated  the  Americans  in  this  respect;  thus 
we  know  the  Holton  apparatus,  the  Wilmot  hatching-funnel  (realJy,  as 
we  now  learn,  invented  by  the  well-known  American  pisciculturist,  Fred. 
Mather,  who  twice  already  has  safely  transported  eggs  of  the  California 
salmon  to  Europe);  the  Seth  Green  shad  apparatus,  &c.  But  lost 
in  astonishment  we  stand  before  the  large  model  of  the  Fish-hawk,  a 
large  steamship  specially  constructed  by  the  American  Government  for 
puiposes  of  pisciculture.  This  steamship  contains,  both  in  its  interior  and 
on  its  sides,  hundreds  of  large  pieces  of  apparatus  for  hatching  fish-eggs. 
The  steam-engine  partly  serves  lor  pumping  up  the  water,  thus  producing 
a  constant  current  of  water  through  all  the  ai>paratus  inside  the  vessel, 
and  partly  for  moving  to  and  fro  in  the  water  the  apparatus  attached  to 
the  sides  of  the  vessel,  thus  vivifying  the  germs  of  the  eggs.  This  govern- 
ment steamer  visits  the  principal  fishing-stations  during  the  spawning- 
season  of  the  shad — a  fish  closely  resembling  our  "  May-fish  "  {Alofia) — 
takes  up  hundreds  of  millions  of  impregnated  eggs,  develops  them  further 
in  the  manner  described  above,  and,  when  the  young  fish  have  been 
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hatched,  sets  them  ontin  the  mostsaitable  places.  This  steameralso  goes 
out  tosca  and  hatches  millions  and  millions  of  the  finest  salt-water  tish. 
With  all  oar  piscicoltural  efforts  we  must  confess  that  we  felt  very  small 
when  viewing  this  grand  American  exhibit;  and  the  magnificent  results 
obtained  in  America  are  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  this  is  no  ^^  Ameri- 
can humbug.''  For  the  present  we  can  certainly  do  no  better  than  to 
strain  every  nerve  and  imitate  the  example  set  us  by  the  Americans. 


PBAT-BOQS  AS  FISH-PONDS.* 

[From  "Oesteireicliisch-UngarischeFisclierei-Zeitung,"  volume  IV,  No.  1,  YieDna, 

Jannary  1,  1881. 

The  proprietor  of  the  establishment  Ftchthof  near  Stettin  has  shown 
how  easily  and  with  what  little  expense  fish-ponds  can  be  made,  and 
how  well  it  pays  to  stock  them  with  young  fish;  for  his  pond,  with  an 
area  of  one-fourth  acre,  not  only  supplies  his  large  family  with  food,  but 
also  yields  him  a  very  fair  revenue.  Nine  years  ago  he  commenced  to 
dig  peat  from  a  very  barren  piece  of  ground.  The  peat  was  found  to 
rest  on  a  layer  of  lime,  which  he  likewise  utilized.  When  the  spring- 
water  began  to  overflow  the  ground,  he  got  a  peat-raising  machine,  with 
which  he  took  out  all  the  lime  and  peat.  The  very  first  year,  this 
thoronghly  exhausted  peat-bog  and  lime-pit  was  stocked  with  one-year 
old  pike,  perch  {Perca  fluviatUis)^  bleak,  tench,  and  bastard  carps 
(CyprinuH  carassiun).  During  the  first  ^ve  years  these  fish  were  well 
protected;  and  four  years  ago  he  commenced  to  catch  fish  which  were 
fully  matured  and  particidarly  fat.  Thus  he  has,  among  other  fish, 
caught  with  a  spear  a  very  fat  pike  weighing  9J  pounds,  which  cer- 
tainly must  have  been  one  of  the  fish  with  which  the  pond  was  stocked 
in  the  beginning,  which  shows  that  it  had  increased  about  one  i)ound 
in  weight  per  year.  The  pond  in  question  has  now  an  area  of  one-fourth 
acre  and  an  average  depth  of  12  feet.  The  banks  are  very  steep  down 
to  the  bottom,  and  the  water  is  spring-water,  which,  through  subterra- 
nean channels,  comes  from  the  neighboring  pine  forest  of  Leha,  The 
water  flows  ofl*  through  a  draining  ditch ;  but  flsh  cannot  escape  in  that 
way,  as  the  outflowing  water  has  not  sufficient  depth.  The  pond  seems 
to  contain  an  abundance  of  fish-food.  The  water  rests  on  tlie  charac- 
teristic lake-bottom;  the  steep  banks,  going  from  bottom  to  top,  show 
first  a  layer  of  marshy  peat  about  C  inches  thick  and  utteily  worthless; 
on  this  rests  the  marsh-line — a  m;iss  of  sweet- water  shells — 3  feet  thick; 
next  comes  a  layer  of  very  valuable  peat,  7  feet  thick,  and  on  the  top 
of  this  a  la^er  ol*  drift  sand,  2  feet  thick,  overgrown  with  grass.  The 
sides  of  the  pond  therefore  contain  lime,  peat,  and  sand.  From  these 
sides,  i)erhaps  also  from  the  supply  of  forest  water  entering  the  pond 
through  subterranean  channels,  the  fish  obtain  their  food;  for  they  are 

*Torfgruben  als  Fiahteicbe.— TraoMlated  by  Hi£UMax  Jacobson. 
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not  fed,  and  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  the  excremtut  of  geese,  which 
daring  summer  wander  about  the  banks  and  swim  on  the  pond,  and 
consequently  feed  altogether  on  grass,  furnishes  any  food  for  the  fish. 
Some  water  also  flows  into  the  pond  above  ground;  along  the  edges 
grow  Olyceria  fluitans  and  JuncuSj  and  Confervw  rest  upon  the  water. 
Fishing  in  this  pond  is  carried  on  by  means  of  bow-nets,  a  seine,  and 
spears.  Large  pike  and  perch  do  their  share  to  prevent  the  over- 
crowding of  the  pond.  This  pond  furnishes  another  proof  that  every 
exhausted  peat-bog  may  be  used  as  a  fish-pond,  if  it  contains  watt^r. 
Such  bogs,  however,  must  admit  of  fishing;  no  edges  of  peat  should 
therefore  be  left,  and  the  refuse  should  not  be  thrown  into  the 
I>ond,  but  carried  away  and  used  as  manure.  Such  ponds,  which  have 
formerly  been  pe^it-bogs,  are  found  in  many  places,  and  are  absolutely 
useless  as  long  as  not  stocked  with  fish.  Every  farm  might  have  fish- 
I>onds,  if  people  would  t.ake  more  interest  in  this  matter,  and  would 
display  more  energy  in  transforming  these  exhausted  peat-bogs,  over- 
grown with  poisonous  weeds  and  full  of  parasites,  into  fish-ponds, 
yielding  a  revenue. 


CASTBATINO  FISH.^ 

By  HERB  IFEDDIOE. 

[From  "Deutsche  Fischerei-ZeituDg,-'  volume  iv,  No.  1,  Stettin,  January  4,  1881.] 

The  writer  of  these  lines  has  years  ago  spoken  to  fishermen  and 
advised  Ihem  to  make  experiments  regarding  the  possibility  and  prob- 
able success  of  the  castrating  of  fish  by  removing  the  roe  or  the  milt. 
This  matter  ha«  also  been  spoken  of  in  the  '*  Deutsche  Fischerei-Zei- 
tung,''  p.  483,  but,  as  far  as  known  to  tbe  writer,  no  such  experiments 
have  been  made.  It  is  probably  not  very  difficult  to  remove  the  roe  or 
milt  from  live  fish,  but  of  course  it  will  be  necessary  to  exercise  great 
caution  in  doing  it.  The  belly  would  have  to  be  ripped  open  with  a 
very  sharp  knife,  the  roe  or  milt  would  have  to  be  loosened  very  care- 
fully without  injuring  any  other  organs,  and  the  cut  would  finally  have 
to  be  sewed  up  with  the  greatest  care.  It  is  probable  that  the  wound  of 
a  fish  treated  in  this  manner  will  heal  very  soon.  The  nutricious  mat- 
ter which  would  otherwise  have  served  for  forming  roe  or  milt  will  cer- 
tainly cause  a  more  rapid  increase  of  flesh  and  fat,  and  therefore  an 
equally  rapid  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  fish.  For  such  experiments 
young,  but  full-grown,  fish  should  be  selected  (perhaps  two  or  three  year 
old  trout)  whose  generative  matter  has  not  yet  been  fully  developed 
(the  time  for  trout  would  therefore  be  April  and  May).  !N"one  should 
engage  in  such  experiments  but  those  who  possess  the  necessary  leisure 
and  knowledge.  If  such  experiments  should  prove  successful,  the  cas- 
trating of  a  large  number  of  fish  will  possibly  prove  an  advantage  to 

•  "  JOutrirung  von  jFi«cAe»."— Translated  by  HsiiMAN  Jacobson. 
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the  owners  of  closed  fish-ponds.  It  is  of  course  impossible  to  say  in 
advance  whether  such  advantage  would  be  commensurate  to  the  trouble 
and  probable  loss  of  fish  b}-  unsuccessful  operations.  Only  the  more  valu- 
able fish,  e.  g.j  trout,  and  perhaps  carp,  would  be  fit  subjects  for  such 
experiments. 

Note. — We  have  received  the  following  letter  on  the  same  subject : 

"  Referring  to  the  question  whether  it  is  possible  to  castrate  fish,  in 
Nos.  52  and  53  of  the  *  Deutsche  Fischerei-Zeitung,'  I  would  observe 
that  the  idea  is  not  a  recent  one.  Thus  the  author  of '  Wohlbewahrte 
Fischgeheimnisse  oder  deutlidier  VntcrricJU  von  der  grossen  Xutzharkeit 
der  FiscJiereiy  wie  auch  von  der  Fische  Katur  und  FigenscJuxft;  nebst 
einer  Aniceisungj  tcie  sic  bequem  zufangen^  und  zu  welcher  Zeit  man  solclie 
am  Besten  halte^  (Well  preserved  fish-secrets  or  plain  instructions  re- 
garding the  great  usefulness  of  fisheries,  also  regarding  the  nature  and 
quality  of  fish;  accompanied  by  hints  how  to  catch  fish  in  the  easiest 
manner,  and  during  what  season  they  can  best  be  kept) ;  2d  and  im- 
proved edition,  Nuremberg,  by  George  Bauer,  1758,  in  the  chapter 
entitled  *On  the  Castrating  of  Fish'  {von  der  Verschneidung  der  Fuiche)^ 
gives  the  following  extract  from  ^Hiatoirc  de  VAcadeniie  des  Sciences 
174J,  Observations  de  physique  V :  '  Mr.  Sloane,  the  former  President 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Loudon,  has  written  to  Mr.  GreoflEroy,  towards 
the. end  of  December  last,  that  an  unknown  person  had  revealed  to 
him  the  secret  how  to  castrate  fish  21  ud  make  them  grow  fat  thereliy. 
This  person,  who  originally  was  nothing  but  a  net-maker,  and  had 
lurmeily  lived  5  or  G  miles  from  Mr.  Sloane^s  country  place,  had  buLlt 
up  a  considerable  trade  in  fish  by  his  skill  in  managing  theui.  This 
strange  communication  excited  the  curiosity  of  the  naturalist,  and 
the  fish  merchantofiered  to  show  him  the  experiment.  He  took  eighc 
bastard  C4irps  {Cyprinus  carassius)^  a  8i)ecies  of  small  carp  which  had 
i-eceutly  been  brought  to  England  from  Hamburg,  and  placed  them 
into  two  large  vessels  filled  with  water,  which  was  renewed  once  or 
twice  duiing  the  experiment.  He  began  by  opening  one  of  these  eight 
carps  with  a  knife,  "and  showing  Mr.  Sloane  the  ovarium  which  oi)ens 
into  that  part  which  is  called  *  the  cloaca.'  He  thereupon  cut  open  an- 
other carp,  laid  bare  the  ovarium,  and  closed  the  wound  with  a  piece  of 
a  black  hat.  The  carp  which  had  been  cut  were  placed  with  the  other 
six,  but  did  not  seem  able  to  swim  as  well  as  the  rest  They  were  finally 
all  thrown  into  a  small  x)ond  in  Mr.  Sloane's  garden,  which  is  supplied 
with  water  from  a  neighboring  river,  and  where,  he  thinks,  they  were 
still  hving  at  the  time  when  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Geofl^'roy.  Further  infor- 
mation is  not' given.  This  man,  whose  name  is  Samuel  Tull,  promised 
Mr.  Sloane,  that  in  spring  he  would  invite  him  to  a  dish  of  cut  fish,  whii:h 
were  said  to  excel  other  fish  in  fiavor  as  much  as  a  capon  a  common 
rooster,  and  as  a  cut  ox  an  uncut  one.  As  there  is  much  similarity 
between  land  animals  and  fish,  it  is  probable  that  castrating  has  tho 
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same  eflfect  upon  the  latter,  and  Mr.  Sloane  thinks  that  this  discovery 
should  be  further  investigated,  and  that  it  may  serve  to  give  a  finer 
flavor  to  fish,  and  to  prevent  their  too  rapid  increase  in  fish-ponds,  where 
their  number  is  too  large  as  it  is.'^^ 

WEDDIGE. 
OsNABBtJ^CK,  December  16, 1880. 


TBDB  IIirTJEIOI>17€TIOIV  OF  STBIPKD  BASS  INTO  CAIilFOBHTIA. 

By  S.  B.  THBOCKMOBTON. 

San  Francisco,  November  12, 1880. 
Hon.  Spencer  F.  Baird, 

J7.  S.  Commissioner  Fish  and  Fisheries 

Smithsonian  Institntionj  Washington^  D.  0., 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  from  unavoidable  causes  been  compelled  until  now 
to  defer  addressing  you  upon  the  subject  of  the  transporting  to,  and 
acclimatizing  in,  our  waters  the  striped  bass  of  your  coast. 

I  have  long  had  the  impression,  that  the  great  bay  of  San  Francisco, 
together  with  the  bays  of  San  Pablo  and  Suisun  connecting  with  it, 
and  the  number  of  creeks  running  into  them,  affording  a  variety  of 
qualities  and  conditions  regarding  temperature  and  saline  properties, 
together  with  feeding  material,  would  be  well  adapted  to  the  propaga- 
tion and  growth  of  the  striped  bass. 

Having  this  in  view,  I  last  year  opened  a  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Livingston  Stone  upon  the  subject  of  attempting  the  transfer  of  some 
small  fish  at  the  time  of  the  bringing  on  of  the  lobsters.  Many  diffi- 
culties presented  themselves  in  the  matter  of  obtaining  the  small  fry  of 
the  striped  bass,  which  resulted  in  my  suggesting  to  Mr.  Stone  the  proba- 
bility of  obtaining  them  in  the  extreme  headwaters  of  the  Kavesink  or 
Shrewsbury  River,  in  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Stone  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
small  number  at  the  place  designated  by  me,  and,  with  his  usual  skill, 
brought  them  safely  to  this  coast  and  deposited  them  at  the  head  of  the 
straits  of  Carquinez,  the  turning  point  of  the  fresh  and  salt  water. 

Some  six  or  seven  months  after  the  time  of  placing  in  the  water  I 
heard  that  one  of  8  inches  in  length  had  been  taken  in  the  bay  of  Mon- 
terey, which  is  about  one  hundred  miles  south  of  this,  and  is  an  open 
roadstead  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  All  of  the  circumstances  were  of  so 
doubtful  a  character  that  I  gave  the  rumor  but  little  attention,  until 
about  the  Ist  of  July,  eleven  months  after  the  planting  of  tlie  young 
fry,  at  the  time  about  1^  inches  in  length,  in  the  straits  of  Carquinez, 
there  was  brought  to  me  a  very  handsome  striped  bass  taken  in  this 
harbor,  measuring  12^  inches  in  length  and  weighing  one  pound.  The 
fish  was  in  the  highest  condition,  the  milt  full  and  ripe,  and  the  flavor 
fully  up  to  the  best  specimens  of  the  fish  at  the  East    The  exceedingly 


^^ 
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rapid  growth,  iDdicating  the  adaptability  of  the  waters  of  this  bay  to 
this  development,  together  with  the  immeDse  amount  of  shrimps,  which 
abound  in  this  bay  and  furnish  abundant  food,  have,  I  must  acknowl- 
edge, infused  me  with  almost  an  enthusiasm  to  have  this  valuable  fish 
brought  here  in  suflBcient  numbers  to  insure  the  breeding  of  them.  I 
have  heard  of  some  experiments  having  been  made  in  breeding  them 
artificially.  If  that  can  be  done,  we  might,  of  course,  bring  them  out  as 
easily  and  in  as  great  numbers  as  we  now  do  shad,  and  my  object  in  now 
writing  you  is  to  ascertain  the  probability  of  such  an  effort  being  sue- 
cessful. 

If  it  cannot  be  done  our  only  course  must  be  to  enlarge  upon  and 
extend  the  experiment  of  last  year.  The  small  fry  can  be  obtained  in 
the  fresh- water  heads  of  the  Navesink,  the  Baritan,  the  Passaic,  the 
Hackensack,  and,  in  fact,  all  of  those  small  rivers  which  flow  from  the 
New  Jersey  coast  into  the  Atlantic  and  the  bays  emptying  into  it.  Will 
you  be  so  kind  as  to  give  the  matter  some  thought  and  let  us  have  the 
benefit  of  itt  The  shad  are  a  success,  and  we  feel  satisfied  that  so  soon 
as  they  shall  have  reached  such  numbers  as  to  insure  contact  wo  shall 
breed  them  in  abundance. 

With  much  respect,  I  remain,  yours  truly, 

S.  R.  TBROCKMORTON, 
Chairman  California  Fish  Commimon. 


THB  SBIiF.PICKBR. 

Br  FRANK  IV.  CI.ARK. 

NoRTHViLLE,  MiGH.,  February  17, 1881. 

Dear  Sib:  Responding  to  your  request  for  my  opinion  concerning 
the  operations  of  self-pickers,  I  submit  the  following: 

The  name  "  Self-picker,"  as  applied  to  any  ova  hatching  apparatus 
yet  devised,  claiming  the  ability  within  themselves  to  completely  sepa-. 
rate  the  dead  eggs  from  the  living,  is  a  misnomer. 

All  self-pickers,  so  called,  are  employed  in  hatching  eggs  by  what  is 
known  as  the  bulk  method,  and  the  principle  on  which  they  are  operated 
is  the  same  in  each.  This  principle  is  based  on  the  supposition  that  all 
ova  of  confervoid  growth,  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  lighter  than  the 
live  eggs,  can  be  driven  or  separated  from  the  latter  by  a  properly 
adjusted  current  of  water.  But,  when  we  consider  that  a  small  percent- 
age of  the  dead  eggs  posses  no  greater  buoyancy  than  the  live  ones, 
and  consequently  a  current  of  water,  strong  enough  to  drive  off  all  of 
the  former,  must  necessarily  take  with  it  some  of  the  latter,  the  impossi- 
bility of  devising  any  apparatus  that  will  be  a  complete  self-picker  or 
separator  will  be  readily  seen.  Nevertheless,  I  consider  the  method  of 
bringing  forward  the  eggs  in  bulk  far  superior  to  any  of  the  ba'ching- 
box  or  tray  systems  now  in  use.    It  is  practicable,  however,  to  develop 
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in  bulk  only  snch  eg^s  the  fry  of  which  are  able  to  swim  out  of  the  mass 
of  eggs  when  hatched,  or  are  light  enough  to  be  thrown  out  by  the 
current  of  water.  No  objections  on  this  score  can  be  raised  to  this  plan 
for  hatching  ova  of  the  whitefish  (Coregonus  albua)^  or  of  the  shad  {Alosa 
sapidissima). 

Of  the  several  appliauces  which  have  been  invented  for  hatching  eggs 
by  the  bulk  method,  those  most  prominent,  and  which  are  undoubtedly 
the  best,  are  the  Mather  &  Bell  cone,  as  improved  by  Major  Ferguson, 
and  the  Chase  hatching-jar. 

The  cone  has  been  used  exclusively  for  hatching  the  shad,  while  the 
jar  has  been  confined  to  the  whitefish  work,  with  the  exception  of  a 
single  experiment  wiih  shad-eggs,  where  it  was  found  to  work  very  well, 
but  must  be  tried  still  further  before  it  can  claim  equality  with  the  coue 
for  shad  work. 

The  cone,  too,  with  the  *•  Clark ^  gate  attachment,  would,  in  all  prob- 
ability, equal  the  jar  for  hatching  eggs  of  the  whitefish,  but  has  not  been 
sufficiently  tested  in  this  direction  to  wamint  its  introduction  without 
further  experiment. 

The  jar,  although  but  recently  introduced,  has  largely  displaced  the 
hatching  devices  for  whitefish  work  hitherto  in  use,  and,  when  its  merits 
are  more  fully  understood  and  appreciated,  will,  I  think,  entirely  super- 
cede all  other  appliances  for  the  work  in  question.  With  its  use  one 
man  can  take  care  of  20,000,000  ova,  and  thus  its  great  economy,  as 
compared  with  any  hatching-box  over  invented,  will  be  readily  apparent. 
This  great  difference  in  its  favor  may  be  credited  to  the  fact  of  its  being 
so  constructed  and  oi)erated  as  to  collect  for  the  most  part  the  eggs  of 
confervoid  growth  at  or  near  the  surface  of  the  mass  of  eggs^  whence 
they  are  easily  removed.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  /that  they  are  "partial 
separaters,''  but  not  "  self  pickers.'' 

But  this  partial  separation  of  the  dead  eggs  is  a  merit  of  no  small 
proportions,  as  but  little  time  is  required  for  their  removal  when  massed 
together,  while  the  small  percentage  of  dead  eggs  remaining  unseparated 
is  rendered  powerless  to  harm  the  living  ones  by  the  constant  current  of 
water,  which  keeps  the  whole  mass  of  eggs  in  ever-changing  motion, 
and  thus  protects  the  latter  from  the  contaminating  influences  of  the 
former.  It  may  be  stated,  as  an  actual  fact,  that  where  water  of  a  tem- 
perature not  exceeding  4:(P  F.  is  used,  in  consequence  of  which  the  con- 
fervoid growth  is  comparatively  slow,  a  large  percentage  of  dead  eggs 
may  be  allowed  to  remain  or  collect  in  a  jar  without  jeopardizing  the 
lives  of  the  remainder ;  but  the  practice  of  removing  all  extraneous 
eggs  collecting  at  the  surface  is  to  be  commended. 

The  method  employed  by  Mr.  Chase,  inventor  of  the  jar  in  question, 
for  removing  these  eggs,  is  to  augment  and  thereby  strengthen  the  cur- 
rent of  water  in  the  jar  to  that  degree  necessary  to  force  the  mass  of 
eggs  upward  until  the  surface  is  on  a  level  with  the  month  of  the  jar, 
the  gate  being  raised  in  the  mean  time  to  allow  the  surface  eggs  to  float 
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ofL  But  the  most  careful  manipulation  will  fail  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  many  good  eggs  with  the  bad  ones  when  this  plan  is  pui'sued,  as  the 
line  of  separation  between  the  two  is  not  distinctly  drawn. 

I  have  found  that  a  great  saving  of  time,  as  well  as  eggs,  can  b^effected 
by  using  a  glass  siphon  to  draw  off  the  surface  eggs.  I  have  also  used 
the  siphon  very  successfully  while  operating  the  cone  in  shad  hatching. 
Ko  nicety  need  be  observed  in  this  process,  as  all  eggs  thus  separated 
can  be  placed  in  a  separate  jar,  when,  in  a  few  moments,  a  solid  layer 
of  eggs  of  confervoid  growth  will  collect  on  top  and  can  be  readily 
siphoned  away  unattended  with  the  loss  of  any  good  eggs,  while  the 
latter  can  remain  in  the  jar  to  be  manipulated  as  before  when  necessary. 
Other  ways  of  assisting  the  jars  to  eliminate  the  extraneous  eggs  have 
been  tried,  but  I  have  found  the  siphon  plan  to  be  by  far  the  most  ex- 
peditious and  need  not  result  in  the  loss  of  a  single  good  egg  by  throw- 
ing away.  This  plan,  then,  consists  essentially  in  collecting  the  surface 
eggs  from  the  jars  as  often  as  may  be  necessary  or  desirable  and  con- 
densing the  same  into  one  or  more  jars,  from  whence  the  most  of  the 
dead  eggs  can  be  removed  without  disturbing  the  good  ones ;  by  thus 
completing,  with  the  aid  of  the  siphon,  the  natural  operations  of  the  jar 
in  separating  the  bad  eggs  from  the  good  ones,  the  tedious  and  expensive 
process  of  picking  out  the  dead  eggs  with  nippers  is  done  away  with. 

In  any  method  of  incubating  eggs  wherein  they  are  stationary,  as 
with  the  hatching  boxes  and  trays,  a  slimy  coating  will  be  found  adher- 
ing to  the  eggs  which  must  be  washed  away  as  often  as  may  be  neces- 
sary'; and  for  the  same  reason,  the  trays,  boxes,  and  troughs  also  will 
require  an  occasional  cleaning.  And  again,  when  the  eggs  are  hatching, 
the  trays  require  a  daily  manipulation  to  dislodge  a  portion  of  the  fry 
and  shells  which  will  not  escape  through  the  meshes.  All  this  work 
is  unnecessary  when  the  jar  is  used ;  the  constant  motion  imparted  to 
the  eggs  by  the  current  of  water  keeps  them  bright  and  clean,  and  when 
hatching  the  fiy  and  shells  a^,  by  the  upward  current,  drawn  out 
through  the  mouth  of  the  jar  into  a  tank  for  their  reception,  the  gate  at 
the  mouth  of  the  jar  being  removed  during  the  hatching  season. 

The  following  suggestions  may  be  of  service  in  operating  the  jar : 

It  should  be  full  of  water,  and,  with  its  accessories,  in  position  and 
in  running  order  before  the  introduction  of  the  eggs ;  but*,  while  they  are 
being  introduced,  it  is  better  to  interrupt  the  water  supply  of  the  jar 
being  filled,  which  will  prevent  the  eggs  from  flowing  against  and  clog- 
ging the  wire  gate. 

The  rub»jer  connecting-pipe  should  extend  down  inside  the  glass  tube 
below  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  jar,  to  keep  the  water  firee  from  air- 
bubbles. 

Eggs  are  sometimes  found  bunched  together  on  their  arrival  from  the 
spawning  grounds;  these  should  be  broken  up  before  their  entrance 
into  the  jar,  as  the  movement  of  the  water  therein  is  too  gentle  to  accom- 
thisend. 
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The  little  projections  or  feet  at  the  conical  end  of  the  glass  tube 
sboald  be  accorately  ground  so  as  to  compel  a  uniform  current  to  flow 
from  all  points  of  the  base  of  the  tube.  The  capacity  of  the  jar  in 
qnestiqp  may  be  stated  as  150,000  eggs  of  the  Coregonus  albua. 

At  the  present  writing,  I  have  a  jar  containing  40,000  eggs  of  the 
whitefishy  which  are  hatching  very  rapidly.  These  are  the  oldest  eggs 
on  hand,  and  their  speedy  development  was  brought  about  by  an  acci- 
dent. The  main  conducting  pipe  sprung  a  leak,  which  interrupted  the 
water  supply  of  the  jar  for  a  few  moments  only;  but  as  soon  as  the 
water  was  turned  on  again  from  another  ]  ipe,  these  eggs  immediately 
began  hatching  by  the  thousands.  This  shows  that  when  the  eggs  are 
nearly  developed,  their  constant  movement  in  the  jar  must  not  be 
checked  if  it  is  thought  advisable  to  detain  the  appearance  of  the  fry 
for  the  longest  possible  period.  These  eggs,  however,  were  nearly  ma- 
ture, and  the  fry  therefrom  are  lively  and  vigorous. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

FEAIJK  K  CLARK. 
Prof.  S.  F.  Baibd, 

U.  8.  Commissioner  of  Fish  and  Fisheries^  Washington^  D.  G. 


COJLMa  ASBBS  as  a  raSANS  OF  RAISIHra  iniACHJEBBEi  IN  PVBSB  SBINBS. 

Bv  S.  J.  MAR  TIN. 

Sometimes,  when  there  is  a  large  school  of  mackerel  in  the  seine,  they 
are  heavy  on  the  bottom  of  the  seine,  so  that  it  cannot  be  easily  handled. 
In  such  a  case  heave  a  bucket  of  coal  ashes  in  the  seine,  and  that  will 
bring  the  mackerel  to  the  surface.  Captain  Goas,  of  schooner  John  S. 
McQuinn,  told  me  he  had  three  hundred  barrels  of  mackerel  in  his  seine 
and  they  lay  so  heavy  on  the  twine  that  he  could  not  move  the  seine 
with  twelve  men  hauling  on  the  twine.  He  threw  a  bucket  of  coal  ashes 
in  it,  the  mackerel  came  to  the  surface,  and  they  could  then  easily  haul 
the  seine.  All  the  vessels  that  have  tried  it  say  it  works  welL  The 
cook  saves  the  coal  ashes.* 


nSTHOD  OF  USING  TTII^IiARD'S  PATBNT  POCKBT  FOB  9f  ACKBBEIi. 

By  S.  J.  miABTIN^ 

Gapt.  S.  J.  Martin,  Gloucester,  Mass.,  writes  in  his  journal,  under  date 
of  June  30, 1881 : 

^^  I  will  explain  how  WillarcPs  Patent  Pocket  is  used  for  mackerel.  In 
the  first  place,  there  are  two  out-riggers  9  feet  long  and  4  inches  through ; 

*NoTB. — ^Aflhes  have  been  used,  so  Mr.  Merchant  tells  me,  for  several  years,  but  is 
thrown  oatside  of  the  seine  instead  of  into  it,  as  Captain  Martin  thought.  The  object 
is  to  frighten  the  fish  by  making  the  water  white,  when  they  rise  to  the  surface.  The 
same  result  is  obtained  by  the  menhaden  fishermen  by  giving  a  few  quick  turns  of  the 
propeUer.    The  fishermen  caU  it  ''whirling  them  up.'' — J.  W.  Collins. 

BolL  U.  S.  F.  0.,  81 5 
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one  of  the  ont-riggers  goes  into  the  rail  at  the  main  rigging.  There  is 
an  iron  plate  on  the  rail.  What  the  fishermen  call  a  ^ goose  neck'  is 
on  the  inner  part  of  the  out-rigger  that  goes  down  through  the  iron 
plate  on  the  rail.  The  forward  out-rigger  is  forward  of  the  lore-rigging 
and  is  fixed  the  same  as  the  after  one.  There  is  a  guy  on  the  end  of 
the  out-riggers  to  keep  them  steady.  The  guy  on  the  after  one  leads 
aft,  and  the  guy  on  the  forwanl  one  leads  forward.  The  length,  the 
distance  between  the  outriggers  on  board  of  a  ninety-ton  vessel,  is  32  • 
feet.  The  mouth  of  the  bag  is  33  feet  wide;  h  is  fastened  on  the  out- 
rigger to  within  4  feet  of  the  end.  There  are  stops  on  the  out-riggers  to 
fasten  the  pocket  on.  The  inner  part  of  the  pocket  is  made  fast  to  the 
rail  of  the  vessel  between  the  two  out-nggers.  There  is  a  block  on  the 
outer  part  of  the  out-rigger.  A  block  is  made  fast  to  the  rigging,  half 
way  up  the  mast,  that  forms  a  tackle  to  the  outer  end  of  each  out- rigger. 
When  the  seine  has  mackerel  in  it,  the  pocket  is  made  fast  to  the  inner 
part  of  the  seine,  the  out-riggers  are  lowered  down  to  the  edge  of  the 
water  and  the  mackerel  are  poured  into  the  pocket.  The  pocket  will 
hold  two  hundred  and  fifty  barrels  of  mackerel.  It  is  made  of  stout 
twine,  IJ-inch  mesh.  Some  of  the  vessels  have  dressed  a  whole  trip  out 
of  the  pocket.  When  the  mackerel  are  in  the  pocket,  the  seine  is  ready 
for  a  new  school.  All  the  seiners  are  having  pockets  made.  All  rigged, 
the  pockets  cost  $80.  The  size-  of  the  pocket  is  8  fathoms  deep,  32  feet 
wide,  14  feet  long. 


FIRST  APPBABAN€B  OF  FlfilH  AT  GEiOVCESTBA,   1881. 

By  €APT.  S.  J.  MAUTJLN. 

The  herring  came  May  5,  and  were  small.  May  G,  the  large  herring 
came.  May  13,  the  first  mackerel  caught  in  trap  at  Kettle  Island,  thir- 
teen in  number.  The  first  tautog  were  caught  May  13  in  the  trap  at 
Kettle  Island.  The  first  i)erch  caught  May  8.  Flounders  and  sculpin 
first  caught  April  21.  The  small  i)ollock  came  in  the  harbor  May  2. 
Alewives  first  caught  May  13.  The  first  menhaden  caught  off  Long 
Branch  May  6,  by  Gallup  &  Holmes'  steamers,  of  New  Loudon ;  800 
barrels  taken  in  one  day.  Finback  whales  have  been  plenty  since  the 
first  of  April.  Schooner  Alice,  of  Swan's  Island,  was  in  Boston  Monday, 
with  30,000  mackerel,  caught  off  Block  Island.  The  mackerel  are  com- 
ing east  fast  and  are  of  good  size.  Pollock  are  plentiful  at  Chatham. 
Two  vessels  got  35,000  pounds  each  with  seines;  they  were  schooling  on 
top  of  the  water,  the  same  as  mackereL 

OlouG£ST£B,  May  18, 1881. 
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ON  THB  PBOPAOATIOIV  OF   THB  STRIPED  BASS. 

By  E.  R.  IVOBlVir. 

Odessa,  Del.,  May  9, 1981. 
Prof.  Spencer  F.  B aibd  : 

I  have  read  with  great  satisfaction  a  correspondeut's  account  in  the 
New  York  Herald  of  the  2d  instant  in  regard  to  your  success  in  the 
Albemarle  Sound ;  but  I  find  the  propagation  of  the  striped  bass  or  rock 
is  still  as  much  of  an  enigma  as  ever.  The  correspondent  says  the  fisher- 
men think  they  have  discovered  the  place  where  they  spawn. 

Let  me  here  oft'er  a  suggestion.  Since  my  last  communication  to  you, 
I  have  conversed  with  a  gentleman  interested  in  the  striped  bass,  who 
informed  me  that  he  conversed  with  a  gentleman  from  Wilmington,  Del., 
who  said  to  him  that  on  one  occasion  he  saw  a  large  female  bass  cast  her 
spawn  on  the  boulder  rocks  in  the  viciuity  of  Wilmington  Creek,  Del. 
This  is  the  location  where  we  supposed  tho^  fish  spawn  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  here  that  the  young  fry  are  first  numerously  seen.  The  Dela- 
ware State  side  of  the  stream  at  this  point  is  full  of  loose  boulder  rocks, 
and  the  gentleman  said  the  fish  seemed  to  remain  and  defend  her  spawn. 
I  have  tried  to  verify  the  truth  of  this  statement,  but  have  been  unable 
to  ascertain  the  gentleman's  name.  The  only  doubt  is,  the  general  turbid 
condition  of  the  waters  of  the  Delaware  would  make  it  difficult  to  see 
any  considerable  distance  below  the  surface ;  but,  i)erhaps,  in  the  dry 
season  of  May  at  low  water  he  may  have  seen  what  is  here  represented, 
for  those  large  fish  venture  in  very  shallow  water.  If  such  is  the  case, 
then  your  Albemarle  fishexman  should  look  for  rocky  or  bouldery  bottom 
to  find  the  spawning  ground  of  the  striped  bass. 

I  have  not  altered  my  opinion  that  the  true  mode  to  propagate  these 
fish  is  to  pen  up  the  immature  fish  and  retain  them  until  their  maturity, 
both  male  and  female. 

I  now  have  in  captivity  a  sixty-pound  female,  which  I  have  had  so 
confined  for  nearly  two  weeks  under  very  unfavorable  circumstances. 
The  pond  contains  an  area  of  about  half  an  acre,  but  is  shoal,  the  greater 
portion  not  being  over  one  foot  deep;  but  there  are  several  rods  square 
that  contain  from  three  to  five  feet  in  depth.  The  misfortune  of  this 
pond  is  that  it  takes  an  extra  high  tide  to  .put  water  in  it,  and  the  fish 
has  only  had  fresh  water  in  the  pond  but  on^e  since  its  capture.  If  provi- 
dence favors  me  with  a  few  tides  to  till  the  pond  with  a  fresh  supply  of 
water,  I  have  no  doubt  I  shall  carry  it  over  the  spawning  time,  which, 
I  think,  will  be  by  the  1st  of  June.  The  object  is  not  to  propagate  the 
fish,  but  to  prove  the  feasibility  of  thus  keeping  them  and  to  determine 
the  time  of  their  maturity.    If  they  can  thus  be  kept,  and  I  have  not 
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the  least  doubt  of  it,  I  could  have  furnished  this  season  to  a  pond  both 
male  and  female  fish  sufficient,  with  the  same  success  in  hatching  as  with 
shad,  to  have  produced  100,000,000  young  fish  of  a  species  second  to  no 
other  in  our  seaboard  waters.  As  it  was,  all  the  large  fish,  after  being 
captured,  were  turned  loose  again  to  propagate  in  their  own  natural  way. 

These  fish,  in  confinement,  will  require  a  liberal  supply  of  food.  I 
have  placed  in  the  pond  a  supply  of  live  herring,  as  I  found  on  cut- 
ting one  open,  weighing  about  35  pounds,  that  its  maw  contained  two 
large-sized  herring,  one  more  than  half  digested,  the  other  in  perfect 
form. 

I  hope  to  have  the  good  fortune  to  capture  this  fish  on  the  1st  of  June, 

and  find  it  past  maturity,  and  be  able  to  again  return  it  to  the  bay. 

Yours,  ^c, 

E.  E.  NORNY. 


A  QBOBCIIA  CJJBP  POrVD. 

By  ABEI.  A.  IFRIOHT. 

Griffin,  Ga.,  May  14, 1881. 
Prof.  Spencer  F.  Bairi): 

Esteemed  Sir  :  The  sketches  of  my  fish  pond  failed  to  reach  you, 
and  I  am  sorry,  because  I  wanted  you  to  see  them  and  tell  me  how  you 
like  my  plans,  &c.  This  pond  I  built  before  I  ever  heard  of  a  carp,  or 
saw  a  drawing  as  in  Hessel's  work,  the  ideas  being  my  own.  The  carp 
are  genuine  beyond  a  doubt,  because  there  is  no  earthly  chance  for  any 
fish  to  get  into  the  pond,  no  fish  being  in  the  streams  it  empties  into, 
and  nothing  but  beautiful  clear  springs  feeding  it  only  a  few  hundred 
feet  ofif ;  and  there  is  a  large  fall,  about  one-quarter  of  a  mile  below,  that 
no  fish  can  get  above,  the  water  falling  perpendicularly  over  a  shelving 
rock.  I  was  extremely  particular  in  regard  to  this  matter.  If  I  go  to 
Florida  in  the  fall,  I  will  superintend  getting  a  fine  lot  of  aquatic  plants 
and  send  them  to  you  at  my  own  expense.  The  carp  feed  ravenously 
on  moss  that  grows  in  the  water ;  I  had  boxes  of  it  shipped  to  me,  and 
I  know  what  I  am  talking  about.  I  notice  one  thing,  the  carp  love  to 
spawn  among  the  thick  masses  of  weeping-willow  roots  that  grow  out 
in  the  water ;  they  have  great  masses  of  fine  fibrous  roots.  I  have  seen 
hundreds  of  pounds  in  the  water  near  the  bank  where  they  would  spread 
out  in  the  water  for  yards  .around ;  and  another  thing,  a  little  black 
caterpillar  about  an  inch  or  nore  long,  with  yellow  spots,  comes  on  the 
weeping  willow  and  drops  into  the  water.  I  have  seen  the  large  carp 
lie  watching  for  them,  and,  when  one  falls  in  the  water,  the  carp  would 
take  him  in  out  of  the  wet ;  and  also  grasshoppers  and  earth-worms 
thrown  into  thera.    I  buy  damaged  crackers  from  Atlanta  by  the  barrel 
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and  feed  with  them  ^  I  get  them  at  two  cents  per  pound ;  I  have  five 
barrels  now  just  received.  If  feeding  well  will  make  them  grow  they 
shall  have  it.  It  is  fanny  to  see  the  little  fellows  eating  small  crumbs ; 
sometimes  a  dozen  will  be  around  one  small  crumb  and  stick  to  it  until 
it  is  all  gone.  I  delight  in  sitting  at  my  pond  watching  the  fish,  and 
they  seem  to  know  me  and  my  wife  from  strangers,  judging  from  their 
actions.  I  will  make  another  drawing  of  my  pond  and  send  you  if  you 
did  not  get  the  one  sent.  Nothing  will  please  me  better  than  to  meet 
you  and  talk  fish.  I  haVe  exterminated  the  bull-fi*og  and  snake  tribe, 
and  all  is  quiet  on  the  lake  at  night  now,  and  not  a  ripple  is  made  by 
his  snakeship  seeking  the  tempting  frog  or  fish. 

ABEL  A.  WEIGHT. 


HOVBHIEIirTS   OF   YOVHTO  AliBHTIirBS  (f )   (POinOI^OBVS  IIP.)  IN   COIiO- 

JSADO  BIVBB,  TBXAS. 

By  TARI.£T01V  H.  B£AIV. 

The  United  States  ITational  Museum  has  recently  received  from  Mr. 
J.  H.  Selkirk,  of  Matagorda,  Texas,  two  small  alewives,  measuring  about 
one  inch  in  length,  which  are  wonderfully  like  the  fry  of  the  common 
alewives  of  the  Potomac  and  other  northern  rivers.  They  have  been 
compared  directly  with  fry  of  nearly  the  same  size  taken  opposite  Wash- 
ington, and,  while  wo  cannot  say  positively  that  they  are  identical  with 
the  "  branch  "  alewife  or  herring,  yet  we  believe  that  they  are  the  same 
species.  Mr.  Selkirk  sent  the  fish  to  Professor  Baird,  thinking  that  they 
might  prove  to  be  shad,  which,  indeed,  they  resemble.  I  quote  from  his 
letter  to  the  Commissioner  the  details  of  his  observations  upon  them : 

"  Mataoorda,  Tex.,  April  20, 1881. 
"  To  the  Fish  Commissioner, 

"  Washington^  D,  C, : 

^^  Dear  Sib  :  I  inclose  two  small  fish.  Please  inform  me  what  species 
they  are.  My  reason  for  asking  is,  that  some  few  years  ago  there  were 
some  shad  placed  in  the  Colorado  Biver  at  Austin,  and,  as  I  have  never 
seen  any  shad,  and  these  were  taken  out  of  the  same  river  near  its 
mouth,  I  thought  it  possible  they  were  shad.  They  were  all  going  up 
stream,  and  in  innumerable  quantities.  I  am  not  exaggerating  when  I 
say,  I  walked  along  the  bank  for  a  mile,  and  as  far  as  I  went  they  were 
iu  sight  as  thick  as  anywhere,'and  still  coming,  the  school  being  about 
two  feet  wide. 

^^This  river  empties  into  Matagorda  Bay  a  short  distance  from  where 
I  saw  them." 

From  the  fact  that  these  young  herring  were  discovered  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river  ascending  the  stream  in  dense  masses,  one  would  infer  that 
they  were  the  young  of  some  anadromous  species,  such  as  the  <<  branch  ^ 
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or  ^^  glut  ^  alewife  of  the  Potomac,  rather  than  of  the  golden  shad  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  which  is  essentially  a  fresh-water  species.  We  are 
not  obliged  to  depend  upon  this  observation  of  habits,  however,  since 
a  comparison  of  the  fry  with  the  young  alewives  previously  mentioned 
leaves  little  doubt  as  to  their  identity.  It  is  probable  that  the^'  were 
hatched  in  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  adjacent  to  the  Colorado 
mouth  some  time  in  February  or  March  of  this  year.  IMs  to  be  hoped 
that  specimens  of  the  adult  alewives,  and  any  other  herring-like  fishes 
that  may  be  found  in  the  Colorado  and  other  tributaries  of  the  Gulf, 
will  be  secured  and  forwarded  to  Prof.  S.  F.  Baird,  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Fish  and  Fisheries,  Washington,  D.  C,  in  order  that  the 
progress  of  introduction  may  become  known.  If  those  fry  observed  by 
Mr.  Selkirk  are  young  alewives,  it  is  almost  certain  that  they  were  in- 
troduced into  Texas  with  the  shad.  It  is  well  known  that  the  newly- 
hatched  alewife  is  small  enough  to  come  in  through  the  gauze  bottom 
of  a  hatching-box,  which  will  not  allow  the  escape  of  shad  eggs  or 
fry.  The  alewife,  moreover,  is  hatched  earlier  than  the  shad,  and  is 
always  on  hand  in  advance  to  unite  destinies  with  its  larger  relative, 
even  to  the  extent  of  being  carried  thousands  of  miles  and  deposited 
in  waters  never  seen  by  its  progenitors.  In  this  way,  it  seems  to  me, 
one  of  the  great  lakes,  and  some  of  the  lakes  of  New  York,  were  stocked 
with  alewives  in  the  effort  to  introduce  shad ;  at  all  events,  they  first 
appeared  in  those  waters  after  the  attempts  with  shad  were  made. 
U.  S.  National  Museum, 

Washingimj  May  6, 1881. 
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NOTKM  Olf  THE   lilFB-HISTOBT  OF  TOE  BEIi,  CBIEFI^T  DERIVED 
FBOSI  A  9TVDT  OF  MECBNT  BVBOPBAN  AIJTnOBITJES. 

BY  G.  BROWN  GOODE. 

L  Number  of  species  of  eels  and  the  method  of  classification. 

a.  Ganther's  views,    b.  Dareste's  views. 
XL  Number  of  species  of  eels  iu  America. 

III.  Geographical  distribution  of  the  eel. 

IV.  General  note  on  habits. — Professor  Baird. 

y.  Introduction  of  eels  into  new  waters  in  the  United  States. 
VI.  Giinther  on  the  life-habits  of  the  eel. 
VII.  Benecko  on  the  general  natural  history  of  the  eel. 
VIII.  Ancient  beliefs  concerning  the  reproduction  of  the  eel. 
IX.  Search  for  and  discovery  of  the  female  eel. 
X.  Hunt  for  the  male  eel  and  discovery  of  Syrski. 
XI.  How  to  distinguish  male  and  female  eels. 

a.  Internal  characteristics. — Bonecke  and  Syrski. 
5.  External  characteristics. — Jacoby. 
Xn.  Questions  as  to  the  viviparous  nature  of  eels. — Benecke. 
XIII.  Hunt  for  young  eels. — ^Jacoby. 

^IV.  Undoubted  normal  reproductive  habits  of  eels. — ^Benecke. 
XV.  Do  male  eels  leave  the  sea  and  enter  fresh  water  f 
XVI.  Strange  mistatements  concerning  the  breeding  of  the  eel. 
XVII.  Benecke  on  the  movements  of  young  eels. 
XVIII.  Observations  of  Dr.  Hermes  in  1881,  on  the  conger. 
XIX.  Jacoby's  tour  to  Comacchio  in  1877  and  his  conclusions. 
XX.  A  list  of  the  most  important  books  and  papers  concerning  the  ee'.  and 
its  habits  of  reproduction. 

L  Number  op  species  op  eels. 
a.  guntheb's  views. 

There  is  no  group  of  fishes  concerning  the  classification  and  history  of 
which  there  is  so  much  doabt  as  the  eel  family ;  an  infinite  number  have 
been  described,  but  most  are  so  badly  characterized  or  founded  on  in- 
dividual or  so  trivial  characters  that  the  majority  of  ichthyologists  will 
reject  them.* 

In  his  Catalogue  of  the  Fishes  in  the  British  Museum,  Dr.  Giinther 
has  claimed  to  retain  those  as  species  which  are  distinguished  by  such 
characters  that  they  may  be  recognized,  though  he  remarks  that  he  is  by 
no  means  certain  whether  really  specific  value  should  be  attached  to 
them,  remarking  that  the  snout,  the  form  of  the  eyes,  the  width  of  the 
bands  of  teeth,  &c.,  are  evidently  subject  to  much  variation.  In  his 
more  recent  work  he  remarks,"  Some  twenty-five  species  of  eels  are 
known  £rom  the  coast  waters  of  the  temperate  and  tropical  zones." 

*  Gttnther,  Catalogue  of  Fiahes  British  Museum,  viii,  p.  24. 
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Ik  DABESTE'S  VIEWS. 

Other  recent  writers  have  cut  the  knot  by  combining  all  of  the  eels  into 
three  or  four,  or  even  into  one,  species,  and  it  seems  as  if  no  other  course 
were  really  practicable,  since  the  diiSerent  forms  merge  into  one  another 
with  almost  imperceptible  gradations.  In  his  monograph  of  the  family 
of  Angnilla- formed  Ushes*  M.  G.  M.  Dareste  remarks : 

^*  Dr.  Gunther  has  recently  published  a  monograph  of  the  apodal  fishes 
in  which  he  begins  the  work  of  reducing  the  number  of  specific  types. 
The  study  of  the  ichthyological  collection  of  the  Paris  Museum,  which 
contains  nearly  all  of  Kaup's  types,  has  given  me  the  opportunity  of 
completing  the  work  begun  by  Dr.  GUuther,  and  of  striking  from  the 
catalogue  a  large  number  of  nominal  species  which  are  founded  solely 
upon  individual  peculiarities. 

^^  How  are  we  to  distinguish  individual  peculiarities  from  the  true  spe- 
cific characters  t  In  this  matter  I  have  followed  the  suggestions  made 
with  such  great  force  by  M.  Siebold  in  his  History  of  the  Freshwater 
Fishes  of  Gentral  Europe.  This  accomplished  naturalist  has  shown  that 
the  relative  proportions  of  the  different  parts  of  the  body  and  the  head 
vary  considerably  in  fishes  of  the  same  species,  in  accord  ance  with  cer- 
tain physiological  conditions,  and  that  consequently  they  are  far  firom 
having  the  importance  which  has  usually  been  attributed  to  them  in 
the  determination  of  specific  characters. 

**The  study  of  a  very  large  number  of  individuals  of  the  genera  Conger 
and  Anguilla  has  fully  convinced  me  of  the  justice  of  this  observation 
of  Siebold ;  for  the  extreme  variability  of  proportions  forbids  us  to  con- 
sider them  as  furnishing  true  specific  characters. 

*^  I  also  think,  with  Siebold,  that  albinism  and  melanism,  that  is  to  say, 
the  diminution  or  augmentation  of  the  number  of  chromatophores  are 
only  individual  anomalies  and  cannot  be  ranked  as  specific  characters. 
Bisso  long  since  separated  the  black  congers  under  the  name  Murcena 
nigra.  Kaup  described  as  distinct  species  many  black  Auguillas.  These 
species  should  be  suppressed.  I  have  elsewhere  proved  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  melanism  and  albinism  more  or  less  complete  in  nearly  all 
the  types  of  fishes  belonging  to  this  family,  a  fact  especially  interesting 
since  albinism  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  a  very  exceptional  phe* 
nomenon  in  the  group  of  fishes.  This  also  occurs  in  the  Syinbranchidmi 
I  have  recently  shown  it  in  a  specimen  of  Monopterus  from  Gochin  Ghina 
presented  to  the  museum  by  M.  G^ffroy  St.  Hilairo. 

<^I  must  also  signalize  a  new  cause  of  multiplication  of  species;  it  is 
partial  or  total  absence  of  ossification  in  certain  individuals.  This 
phenomenon,  which  may  be  explained  as  a  kind  of  rachitis  (rickets), 
has  not  to  my  knowledge  been  noticed,  yet  I  have  found  it  in  a  large 
number  of  specimens.  I  had  prepan'd  the  skeleton  of  a  Conger  of  medium 
size,  the  bones  of  which  are  flexible  and  have  remained  in  an  entirely 

*  Comptes  rendos  of  the  Academy  of  Scienoeeii  Paris. 
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cartilaginous  state.  Still  it  is  not  necessary  to  prepare  the  skeleton  to 
determine  the  absence  of  ossification,  for  we  can  establish  this  easily  in 
unskinned  specimens  by  the  flexibility  of  the  jaws.  It  is  very  remark- 
able that  this  modification  of  the  skeleton  is  not  incomj^atible  with 
healthly  existence,  and  that  it  does  not  prevent  the  fish  in  which  it  is 
found  from  attaining  a  very  large  size. 

**  Those  fishes  in  which  ossification  is  absent  .are  remarkable  by  reason 
of  the  groat  reduction  of  the  number  of  teeth,  which,  although  the  only 
parts  which  become  hard  by  the  deposit  of  calcareous  salts,  remain  how- 
ever much  smaller  than  in  individuals  whose  skeletons  are  completely 
ossified. 

"We  can  thus  understand  how  such  specimens  could  present  char- 
acters apparently  specific,  and  that  they  should  have  been  considered 
by  Kaup  as  types  of  new  species.  These  considerations  have  led  me  to 
reduce,  on  an  extensive  scale,  the  number  of  species  in  the  family. 

"So,  in  the  genus  Anguilla^  I  find  but  four  species:  Anguilla  vulgaris 
occurring  throughout  the  northern  hemisphere,  in  the  new  world  as  well 
as  the  old.  Anguilla  marmorata  and  A.  mowa  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
Anguilla  megalostoma  of  Oceanica. 

"There  are  at  least  four  distinct  types,  resulting  from  the  combin.i- 
tion  of  a  certain  number  of  characters;  but  the  study  of  a  very  large 
number  of  specimens  belonging  to  these  four  specific  types  has  convinced 
me  that  each  of  these  characters  may  vary  independently,  and  that  con- 
sequently certain  individuals  exhibit  a  combination  of  characters  belong- 
ing to  two  distinct  types.  It  is  therefore  impossible  to  establish  clearly- 
defined  barriers  separating  these  four  types. 

"  The  genus  Anguilla  exhihitSj  then,  a  phenomenon  which  is  also  found 
in  many  other  genera,  and  even  in  the  genus  Homo  itself,  and  which 
can  be  explained  in  only  two  ways:  ^ither  these  four  forms  have  had 
a  common  origin  and  are  merely  races,  not  species,  or  else  they  are  dis- 
tinct in  origin,  and  are  true  si)ecies,  but  have  been  more  or  less  inter- 
mingled, and  have  produced  by  their  mingling  intermediate  forms  which 
coexist  with  those  which  were  primitive.  Science  is  not  in  the  position 
to  decide  positively  between  these  alternatives." 

II.  Number  of  species  of  eels  in  America. 

It  is  the  disposition  of  American  ichthyologists,  at  least,  to  accept  the 
views  of  Dareste,  and  to  consider  all  the  eels  of  the  northern  hemisphere 
as  members  of  one  polemorphic  species.  Giuither  is  inclined  to  recog- 
nize three  species  in  North  America :  one  the  common  eel  of  Europe, 
Anguilla  vulgaris;  one  the  common  American  eel,  Anguilla  hostoniensiSy 
which  he  finds  also  in  Japan  and  China ;  and  the  third,  Anguilla  texana^ 
described  and  illustrated  by  Girard,  in  the  Eeport  of  the  United  States 
and  Mexican  Boundary  Survey,  under  the  name  of  A,  texana^  which,  he 
remarks,  is  scarcely  specifically  distinct  from  A.  bostoniensiSy  from  which 
it  differs  only  in  the  greater  development  of  the  lips.    The  distinction 
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between  A.  hostonieMis  and  A.  vulgaris^  as  stated  by  him,  consists 
chiefly  in  the  fact  that  the  dorsal  fin  is  sitaated  a  little  farther  back 
upon  the  body,  so  that  in  the  former  the  distance  between  the  com- 
mencement of  the  dorsal  and  anal  fin  is  shorter  than  the  head,  while  in 
the  latter  it  is  eqnal  to  or  somewhat  longer  than  it  This  character  does 
not  appear  to  be  at  all  constant. 

III.    GEOGBABHIGAL  DISTRIBUTION  OP  THE  EEL. 

We  may  therefore  provisionally  assnme  the  specific  identity  of  the  eels 
of  the  old  and  the  new  world,  and  define  their  distribution  of  the  com- 
mon eel  somewhat  as  follows:  In  the  rivers  and  along  the  ocean  shores 
of  Eastern  Korth  America,  south  to  Texas  and  Mexico,  and  north  at 
least  to  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence,  but  absent  in  the  waters  tributary 
to  Hudson  Bay,  the  Arctic  Sea,  and  the  Pacific ;  present  in  Southern 
Greenland  (!)  and  Iceland,  latitude  65^  north ;  on  the  entire  coast  of 
Norway,  ftom  the  North  Cape,  latitude  71^,  southward;  abundant  in 
the  Baltic  and  in  the  rivers  of  Bussia  and  Crermany,  which  are  its  trib- 
utaries, and  along  the  entire  western  and  Mediterranean .  coasts  of 
Europe,  though  not  present  in  the  Black  Sea,  in  the  Danube  or  any  of 
Its  other  tributaries,  or  in  the  Caspian;  occurring  also  off  Japan  and 
China  and  Formosa;  also  in  various  islands  of  the  Atlantic,  Grenada, 
Dominica,  the  Bermudas,  Madeira,  and  the  Azores. 

IV.  General  note  on  habits.    [Professor  Baibd.] 

The  habits  of  the  eel  are  very  different  firom  those  of  any  other  fish, 
and  are  as  yet  but  little  understood. 

"  This,  so  far  as  we  know,"  writes  Prof.  Baird,  "is  the  only  fish  the 
young  of  which  ascend  from  the  sea  to  attain  maturity,  instead  of  de- 
scending from  the  fresh  to  the  salt  water.  Its  natural  history  has  been 
a  matter  of  considerable  inquiry  within  a  few  years,  although  even  now 
we  are  far  from  having  that  information  concerning  it  that  would  be 
desirable,  in  view  of  its  enormous  abundance  and  its  great  value  as  a 
food  fish. 

"  The  eggs  of  the  eel  are  for  the  most  part  laid  in  the  sea,  and  in 
the  early  spring,  the  period  varying  with  the  latitude,  the  young  fish 
may  be  seen  ascending  the  rivers  in  vast  numbers,  and  when  arrested 
by  an  apparently  impassable  barrier,  natural  or  artificial,  they  will  leave 
the  water  and  make  their  way  above  the  obstruction,  in  endeavoring  to 
reach  the  point  at  which  they  aim.  Here  they  bury  themselves  in  the 
mud  and  feed  on  any  kind  of  animal  substance,  the  spawn  offish,  the  roes 
of  shad,  small  fish,  &c.  At  the  end  of  their  sojourn  in  the  ponds  or 
streams  they  return  to  the  sea,  and  are  then  captured  in  immense  num- 
bers in  many  rivers  in  what  are  called  fish-baskets.  A  Y-shaped  fence 
is  made,  with  the  opening  down-stream  into  the  basket,  into  which  the 
eels  fall,  and  from  which  they  cannot  easily  escape.  This  same  device, 
it  may  be  incidentally  stated,  captures  also  great  numbers  of  other  fish. 
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sach  as  shad,  salmon,  and  other  anadromoas  fish,  to  their  grievous 
dcHtruction. 

^^  As  might  be  expected,  however,  the  Falls  of  ^Niagara  constitate  an 
impassable  barrier  to  their  ascent.  The  fish  is  very  abundant  in  Lake 
Ontario,  and  until  artificially  introduced  was  unknown  in  Lake  Erie. 
At  the  present  time,  in  the  spring  and  summer,  the  visitor  who  enters 
under  the  sheet  of  water  at  the  foot  of  the  falls  will  be  astonished  at 
the  enormous  numbers  of  young  eels  crawling  over  the  slippery 
rocks  and  squirming  in  the  seething  whirlpools.  An  estimate  of  hun- 
dreds of  wagonloads,  as  seen  in  the  course  of  the  perilous  journey  re- 
ferred to,  would  hardly  be  considered  excessive  by  those  who  have  vis- 
ited the  spot  at  a  suitable  season  of  the  year. 

The  economical  value  of  the  eel  as  a  lood  fish  has  been  well  established, 
and  it  is  now  greatly  sought  after  for  introduction  into  the  localities  where, 
for  some  physical  or  otlfer  reason,  it  is  unknown.  The  advantages,  as 
summed  up  by  a  German  writer,  are,  first,  that  an  eel  will  live  and  grow 
in  any  water,  however  warm,  and  whatever  be  the  general  character  of 
the  bottom,  though  it  prefers  the  latter  when  muddy  and  boggy ;  second, 
the  eel  requires  no  special  food,  but  devours  any  thing,  living  or  dead ; 
it  is  an  excellent  scavenger,  feeding  upon  dead  fish,  crabs,  etc.,  as  well  as 
upon  any  living  prey  it  can  secure  5  third,  but  few  conditions  can  inter- 
fere with  its  development,  while  it  grows  with  very  great  rapidity,  being 
marketable  at  the  age  of  three  years ;  fourth,  the  young,  on  account  of 
their  hardiness,  can  be  transported  in  a  crowded  condition,  and  to  any 
distance,  with  very  little  risk  of  destruction.  These  considerations  are, 
in  the  main,  well  established,  and  there  is  no  question  but  that  the  eel 
can  be  introduced  in  many  waters  to  advantage,  supplementing  the 
earlier  inhabitants.  It  has  been  planted  in  the  waters  of  the  upper 
lakes  and  the  Mississippi  River ;  in  the  latter  they  have  reached  an  ad- 
vanced development.  It  is,  however,  a  very  undesirable  inmate  of  rivers 
in  which  fish  are  taken  by  means  of  gill-nets,  the  destruction  of  shad 
and  herring  in  the  waters  of  the  Susquehanna  and  others  further  south 
being  enormous.  It  is  not  unfrequent  that  when  a  gill-net  is  hauled  up, 
the  greater  part  of  the  catch  consists  simply  of  heads  and  backbones, 
the  remainder  beifig  devoured  by  myriads  of  eels  in  the  short  time  the 
net  is  left  out.  The  spawning  shad  are  considered  by  them  a  special 
delicacy,  and  are  found  emptied  at  the  vent  and  completely  gutted  of 
the  ovaries.  Sometimes  a  shad,  apparently  full,  is  found  to  contain 
several  eels  of  considerable  size.  They  do  not  seem  to  be  very  destruc- 
tive of  living  fish  of  any  magnitude,  although  the  young  fry  are  devoured 
with  gusto.''* 

V.  Introduction  of  eels  into  new  waters  in  the  United 

States. 

In  describing  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  eel  it  was  stated 
that  it  occurs  in  the  rivers  and  along  the  ocean  shores  of  Korth  America. 

*  MS.  note  by  Professor  Baiid.   * 
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This  being  the  case,  as  might  be  supposed,  there  are  many  inland 
lakes  and  streams  of  the  United  States  in  ^hich  this  fish  does  not 
occur  ^  for  instance,  in  the  chain  of  the  gi^eat  lakes  above  Niagara  Falls 
and  in  the  upper  waters  of  other  streams  in  which  there  are  consider- 
able obstructions.  The  cutting  of  canals  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
has,  however,  produced  a  great  change  in  their  distribution ;  for  in- 
stance, it  is  stated  by  Mitchell*  that  eels  were  unknown  in  the  Passaic 
above  the  Great  Falls  until  a  canal  was  cut  at  Paterson,  since  which 
time  they  have  become  plentiful  in  the  upper  branches  of  that  river. 
They  have  also  been  placed  in  many  new  localities  by  the  agency  of  man. 
Concerning  this  Mr.  Milncr  remarks : 

^^  The  eel  {Anguilla  bostoniensis),  appreciated  in  some  localities  and 
much  vilified  in  others,  is  another  species  that  has  been  frequently 
transplanted.  It  is  pretty  evident  that  it  never  existed  naturally  in  the 
chain  of  great  lakes  any  higher  up  than  NiagaA.  Falls,  although  speci- 
mens have  been  taken  in  Lakes  Erie  and  Michigan.  Their  existence 
there  is  with  little  doubt  traceable  to  artificial  transportation. 

^^A  captain  of  a  lake  vessel  informed  me  that  it  was  quite  a  common 
thing  some  years  ago  to  csLrry  a  quantity  of  live  eels  in  a  tub  on  the 
deck  of  a  vessel  while  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  they  were  often  taken  in 
this  manner  through  the  Welland  CanaL  He  said  that  it  was  a  fre- 
quent occurrence  on  his  vessel  when  they  had  become  tired  of  them,  or 
had  procured  better  fishes,  to  turn  the  remainder  alive  into  the  waters  of 
Lake  Erie. 

"  In  1871  Mr.  A.  Booth,  a  large  dealer  of  Chicago,  had  an  eel  of  four 
pounds  weight  sent  him  from  the  south  end  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  a 
few  weeks  afterward  a  fisherman  of  Ahneepee,  Wis.,  nearly  200  miles 
to  the  northward,  wrote  him  that  he  had  taken  a  few  eels  at  that  point. 
It  was  a  matter  of  interest  to  account  for  their  presence,  and  a  long 
time  afterward  we  learned  that  some  parties  at  Eaton  Bapids,  Mich.,  on 
a  tributary  of  the  lake,  had  imported  a  number  of  eels  and  put  them  in 
the  stream  at  that  place,  from  which  they  had  doubtless  made  their  way 
to  the  points  where  they  were  taken.  The  unfortunate  aquarium-car  in 
June,  1873,  by  means  of  the  accident  that  occurred  at  Elkhom  Biver, 
released  a  number  of  eels  into  that  stream,  and  about  four  thousand 
were  placed  by  the  United  iStates  commission  in  the  Calumet  Biver  at 
South  Chicago,  111.,  two  hundred  in  Dead  Biver,  Waukegan,  111.,  aiul 
three  thousand  eight  hundred  in  Fox  Biver,  Wisconsin." t 
They  have  since  been  successfully  introduced  into  California. 

VL  GtJNTHER  ON  THE  LIFE-HABITS  OF  THE  EEL. 

Concerning  the  life-history  of  the  eel  much  has  been  written,  and 
there  have  been  many  disputes  even  so  late  as  1880.    In  the  article  upon 

*  Transactions  Lit.  and  Phil.  Soc.  New  York,  I,  p.  48. 
IBeport  U.  8.  Fish  Commission,  p.  2,  1874,  52Q. 
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ichthyology,  contributed   to  the    Encyclopedia   Britannica,  Giinther 
writes : 

"Their  mode  of  propagation  is  still  unknown.  So  much  only  is  certain, 
that  they  do  not  spawn  in  fresh  water;  that  many  full-grown  individ- 
uals, but  not  all,  descend  rivers  during  the  winter  months,  and  that 
some  of  them  at  least  must  spawn  in  brackish  water  or  in  deep  water  in 
the  sea;  for  in  the  course  of  the  summer  young  individuals  from  3  to  5 
inches  long  ascendrivers  in  incredible  numbers,  overcoming  all  obstacles, 
ascending  vertical  walls  or  flood-gates,  entering  every  larger  and  swollen 
tributary,  and  making  their  way  even  over  terra  firma  to  waters  shut  off 
from  all  communication  with  rivers.  Such  emigrations  have  long  been 
known  by  the  name  ^Eel-fairsK  The  majority  of  the  eels  which  migrate 
to  the  sea  appear  to  return  to  fresh  water,  but  not  in  a  body,  but 
irregularly,  and  throughout  the  warmer  part  of  the  year.  Ko  naturalist 
has  ever  observed  these  fishes  in  the  act  of  spawning,  or  found  mature 
ova;  and  the  organs  of  reproduction  in  individuals  caught  in  fresh 
water  are  so  little  developed  and  so  much  alike,  that  the  female  organ 
can  be  distinguished  from  the  male  only  with  the  aid  of  a  microscope." 

Vn.  BENEGEE  on  THE  GENEBAL  NATURAL  HISTORY  OP  THE  EEL* 

In  attempting  to  present  a  beview  of  this  subject  I  am  sure  I  cannot 
do  better  than  to  translate  at  length  a  communication  just  received  from 
my  friend  Dr.  Berthold  Benecke,  professor  in  the  University  of  Konigs- 
berg: 

"The  coloration  of  eels  varies  greatly  not  only  in  different  localities, 
•but  in  the  very  same  places:  4he  back  may  be  dark  blue  or  greenish 
black;  the  sides,  lighter  blue  or  green;  the  belly,  white;  sometimes  the 
back  is  only  slightly  darker  than  the  sides;  sometimes  there  are  olive 
green  individuals  with  a  golden-yellow  band  upon  their  back,  sometimes 
they  are  entirely  golden-yellow  and,  very  rarely,  entirely  white.  The 
eel  lives  in  deep  quiet  waters  with  muddy  bottom;  it  burrows  out  holes 
and  tunnels  in  which  it  rests  quietly  during  the  day,  while  at  ni^ht  it 
comes  out  in  search  of  food.  From  the  deck  of  a  steamer  passing  through 
livers  or  canals  one  may  see  upOn  the  banks,  which  are  laid  bare  by  the 
waves  produced  by  the  motion  of  the  vessels,  numerous  eels  with  half 
of  their  bodies  projecting  from  their  lurking  holes.  . 

"The  eel  feeds  upon  all  kinds  of  small  water-animals,  and  may  be 
found  on  the  spawning  places  of  other  fish  in  great  troops,  going  there 
for  the  purpose  of  feeding  upon  the  eggs.  They  feed  also  upon  crabs  at 
the  period  when  they  are  shedding  their  shells,  and  have  in  many  local- 
ities in  Germany  completely  exterminated  them.  Since  the  eel  is  every- 
where known  as  a  greedy  robber,  many  accounts  have  been  given  of 
their  wanderings,  in  which  they  have  made  their  way  into  the  pea- 
patches  to  feed  upon  pease.  The  oldest  reference  of  this  kind  is  that  of 
Albertus  Magnus,  who  remarks  in  his  book  of  animals,  published  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main  in  1545 :  ^  The  eel  also  comes  out  of  the  water  in 
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the  night  time  into  the  fields,  where  he  can  find  pease,  beans,  or  lentils.' 
This  statement  was  contradicted  in  1666  by  Baldner,*  who  writes  con- 
cerning the  eel:  ^They  eat  fish,  do  not  com6  on  the  land,  and  do  not  eat 
pease,  but  remain  in  the  water  always,  and  are  noctnmal  animals.' 

^^  Forth  with,  new  statements  were  made  which  tended  to  show  the 
actaality  of  the  wanderings  of  the  eels  in  the  pea-patches.  For  instance, 
Bach,  in  his  'Natnral  History  of  East  and  West  Pmssia,'  published  in 
1784,  maintained  that  eels  frequently  were  caught  in  the  pea-patches  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  water,  where  they  fed  upon  the  leaves  or,  according 
to  other  accounts,-  upon  the  pease  themselves,  and  continues:  ^ These 
movements  explain  the  paradoxical  fact  that  in  Prussia  and  Pomerania 
fish  have  been  caught  ux)on  dry  land  by  the  use  of  the  plough,  for  the 
peasants,  in  warm  nights  when  the  eels  are  in  search  of  the  pease, 
towards  rooming  when  it  is  not  yet  day,  make  furrows  with  the  plough 
between  them  and  the  water,  and  these  are  the  nets  in  which  the  eels 
are  caught.  Since  the  eel  moves  with  ease  only  upon  the  grass,  its 
return  to  the  water  is  cut  off  by  the  soil  which  has  been  thrown  up. 
The  peasants  consider  it  as  a  sign  of  approaching  stormy  weather  when 
the  eels  come  out  of  the  water  upon  dry  land.'t 

"A  person  writes  to  me  from  Lyck:  '  In  storms  they  come  out  into  the 
pea-patches,  and  at  this  time  people  spread  sand  or  ashes  around,  and 
thus  prevent  their  return.'  Such  tales  are  even  now  numerous  in  the 
newspapers. 

^*  The  small  size  of  the  gill-opening  makes  it  possible  for  the  eel  to 
live  for  a  long  time  out  of  the  water,  and  it  is  possible  that  in  their 
wanderings  over  moist  meadows  they  may  find  places  in  which  there 
are  snails  and  other  desirable  food.  The  explanation  of  their  supposed 
wanderings  over  the  pea-patches  is,  that  the  eels,  which  have  been 
found  at  different  times  in  the  fields  or  meadows,  have  been  lost  by 
poachers,  who  threw  them  away  in  their  flight.  Many  times  dead  eels 
have  been  found  upon  meadows  over  which  they  have  swam,  the  mead- 
ows beiug  flooded,  and,  in  spite  of  the  nearness  of  the  water,  have  after- 
wards been  unable  to  return  to  it 

*' Although  the  activity  and  tendency  among  young  eels  to  wander  is 
very  great,  yet  we  cannot  believe  in  the  wandering  of  adult  eels  over 
wide  stretches  of  land.  According  to  Spallanzani,  in  Comacchio,  where 
for  many  centuries  an  eel  fishery  of  immense  extent  has  been  carried  ou, 
these  fish  are  found  in  numerous  ponds  and  lagoons,  the  fishermen  have 
never  yet  seen  an  eel  wandering  over  the  land;  and  once  when,  on 
account  of  the  drying  up  of  the  water,  the  eels  died  by  the  thousand, 

*  Itecbt  natiirliche  Beschreibung  und  Abmahlnng  der  WasBer-VSgel,  Fisebon,  vier- 
ftissigen  Tbier,  Insecten  nnd  Gewirtu,  so  bey  Strassburg  in  deu  Wassem  sind,  dio  icb 
selber  gescbossen  nnd  dio  Fiscb  gefangen,  auch  alles  in  meiner  Hand  gebabt.  Leon- 
hard  Baldncr,  Fiscber  nnd  Hagmeieter  in  Strassbnrg  gefertigt  worden  1666.  Mann 
script.    (Cited  by  von  Siebold,  Siisswassorfiscbe  von  Miitelenropa.    Leipzig,  1863. ) 

t  A  live  and  active  eel,  a  few  days  since,  was  dug  out  from  a  depth  of  five  feet  in  tbe 
•oil  of  Exeter,  N.  EL— Gloucester  Telegrapb,  Oct.  26^  1870. 
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not  one  o£  them  made  the  attempt  to  escape  by  a  short  joamey  over 
land  into  the  neighboring  lake  or  into  the  river  Po. 

"The  eel  occurs  in  all  oar  waters,  with  the  exception  of  small,  rapid 
brooks.  The  fishermen  distinguish  many  varieties  based  upon  the  dif- 
ferences in  the  form  of  the  head  or  color  and  the  varying  proportions 
in  the  length  of  the  body  and  tail ;  and  the  older  ichthyologists  have 
followed  their  opinions  without  sufficient  reason. 

"By  rapid  growth  the  eel  attains  the  length  of  24  to  30  inches,  and 
often  a  greater  size.  On  acx^ount  of  their  fat,  which  is  very  highly 
flavored,  and  the  absence  of  bones,  they  are  everywhere  valued,  and  are 
caught  in  various  \(  ays.  The  most  profitable  method  of  capture  is  in 
eel  weirs  and  eel  baskets  and  in  traps  by  the  use  of  nets,  and  on  hooks 
they  are  also  caught  in  great  quantities.  In  winter  many  eels  are  taken 
with  spears  on  the  shelving  shores  where  they  lie  buried  in  the  mud  in 
a  state  of  torpidity.  In  this  fishery  very  often  more  are  wounded  than 
captured,  and,  in  addition  to  the  large  eels,  great  quantities  of  small 
ones  are  taken.^ 

VIII.   Ancient  beliefs  concerning  the  reproduction  of  the 

EEL. 

The  reproduction  of  the  eel,  continues  Benecke,  has  been  an  unsolved 
riddle  since  the  time  of  Aristotle,  and  has  given  rise  to  the  most  won- 
derful conjectures  and  assertions.  Leaving  out  of  question  the  old 
theories  that  the  eels  are  generated  from  slime,  from  dew,  from  horse- 
hair, from  the  skins  of  the  old  eels,  or  from  those  of  snakes,  and  'the 
question  as  to  whether  they  are  produced  by  the  female  of  the  eel  or  by 
that  of  some  other  species  of  fish,  it  has  for  centuries  been  a  question  of 
dispute  whether  the  eel  is  an  egg-laying  animal  or  whether  it  produces 
its  young  alive ;  although  the  fishermen  believe  that  they  can  tell  the 
male  and  female  eels  by  the  form  of  the  snout.  A  hundred  years  ago 
no  man  had  ever  found  the  sexual  organs  in  the  eel. 

Jacoby  has  remarked  that  the  eel  was  from  the  earliest  times  a  riddle 
to  the  Greeks ;  while  ages  ago  it  was  known  by  them  at  what  periods  all 
other  kinds  of  fishes  laid  their  eggs,  such  discoveries  were  never  made 
with  reference  to  the  eel,  though  thousands  upon  thousands  were  yearly 
applied  to  tsulinary  uses.  The  Greek  poets,  following  the  usage  of  their 
day,  which  was  to  attribute  to  Jupiter  all  children  whose  paternity  wiis 
doubtful,  were  accustomed  to  say  that  Jupiter  was  also  progenitor  of  the 
eel. 

"  When  we  bear  in  mind,"  writes  Jacoby,  "  the  veneration  in  which 
Aristotle  was  held  in  ancient  times,  and  still  more  throughout  the  mid- 
dle ages — a  period  of  nearly  two  thousand  years — it  could  not  be  other- 
wise than  that  this  wonderful  statement  should  be  believed  and  that  it 
should  be  embellished  by  numerous  additional  legends  and  amplifica- 
tions, many  of  which  have  held  their  own  in  the  popular  mind  until  the 
present  day.    There  is  no  animal  concerning  whose  origin  and  existence 
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there  is  such  a  namber  of  false  beliefs  and  ridiculous  fables.  Some  of 
these  may  be  put  aside  as  fabricatioDS ;  others  were,  probably,  more  or 
less  true,  but  all  the  opinions  concerning  the  propagation  of  the  eel  may 
be  grouped  together  as  errors  into  three  classes : 

"  (I.)  The  beliefs  which,  in  accordance  with  the  description  of  Aris- 
totle, account  for  the  origin  of  the  eel  not.  by  their  development  from 
the  mud  of  the  earth,  but  from  slimy  masses  which  are  found  where  the 
eels  rub  their  bodies  against  each  other.  This  opinion  was  advanced 
by  Pliny,  by  Athenieus,  and  by  Oppian,  and  in  the  sixteenth  century  . 
was  again  advocated  by  Hondelet  and  reiterated  by  Conrad  Gessner. 

^^  (IL)  Other  authorities  base  their  claims  upon  the  occasional  dis- 
covery of  worm  like  animals  in  the  intestines  of  the  eels,  which  they 
described,  with  more  or  less  zealous  belief,  as  the  young  eels,  claiming 
that  the  eel  should  be  considered  as  an  animal  which  brought  forth  its 
young  alive,  although  Aristotle  in  his  day  had  pronounced  this  belief 
erroneous,  and  very  rightly  had  stated  that  these  objects  were  probably 
intestinal  worms.  Those  who  discovered  them  anew  had  no  hesitation 
in  pronouncing  them  young  eels  which  were  to  be  born  alive.  This 
opinion  was  first  brought  up  in  the  middle  ages  in  the  writings  of 
Albertus  Magnus,  and  in  the  following  centuries  by  the  zoologists  Leu- 
wenhoek,  Eisner,  Eedi,  and  Fahlberg ;  even  Linnaeus  assented  to  this 
belief  and  stated  that  the  eel  was  viviparous.  It  is  but  natural  that 
unskilled  observers,  when  they  open  an  eel  and  find  inside  of  it  a  greater 
or  smaller  number  of  living  creatures  with  elongated  bodies,  should  be 
satisfied,  without  further  observation,  that  these  are  the  young  of  the 
eel ;  it  may  be  distinctly  stated,  however,  that  in  all  cases  where  eels  of 
this  sort  have  been  scientifically  investigated,  they  have  been  found  to 
bo  intestinal  worms.* 

'*(IIL)  The  last  group  of  errors  includes  the  various  suppositions  that 
eels  are  bom  not  from  eels,  but  from  other  fishes,  and  even  from  animals 
which  do  not  belong  at  all  to  the  class  of  fishes.  Absurd  as  this  suppo- 
sition, which,  in  fact,  was  contradicted  by  Aristotle,  may  seem,  it  is 
found  at  the  present  day  among  the  eel-catchers  in  many  parts  of  the 
world. 

**  On  the  coast  of  Germany  a  fish  related  to  the  cod,  Zoarces  viviparuSy 
which  brings  its  young  living  into  the  world,  owes  to  this  circumstance 
its  name  Allmuier^  or  eel  mother,  and  similar  names  are  found  on  the 
coast  of  Scandinavia." 

**  In  the  lagoon  of  Coraacchio,"  continues  Jacoby,  "  I  have  again  con- 
vinced myself  of  the  ineradicable  belief  among  the  fishermen  that  the 
eel  is  bom  of  other  fishes;  they  point  to  special  differences  in  color, 

*  It  is  very  Btrange  that  an  observer,  so  careful  as  Dr.  Jacoby,  should  denounce  in 
ibis  connection  the  weU-known  error  of  Dr.  Eberhard,  of  Rostock,  who  mistook  a 
species  of  zoarces  for  an  eel,  and  described  the  young,  which  lie  found  alive  within 
the  body  of  its  mother,  as  the  embryo  of  the  eel.  In  Jacoby's  essay,  p.  24,  he  states 
that  the  animal  described  by  Eberhard  was  simply  an  intestinal  worm,  au  error  vhich 
will  be  manifest  to  all  who  will  take  the  pains  to  examine  the  figure. 
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and  especially  in  the  common  mullett.  3fMgil  ctphaluSy  as  the  causes  of 
variations  in  color  and  form  among  eels.  It  is  a  very  ancient  belief, 
widely  prevalent  to  the  present  day,  that  eels  pair  with  water  snakes. 
In  Sardinia  the  fishermen  cling  to  the  belief  that  a  certain  beetle,  the 
80-called  water-beetle,  2>i/fwc?*«  Roeseliij  is  the  progenitor  of  eels,  and 
they  therefore  call  this  Another  of  eels.'" 

IX. — Search  for  and  discovery  of  the  female  eel. 

A  scientific  investigation  into  the  generation  of  eels  conld  only  begin 
when,  at  the  end  of  the  middle  ages,  the  prohibition  which  the  venera- 
tion for  Aristolte  had  thrown  over  the  investigations  of  learned  men 
was  thrown  aside.  With  the  revival  of  the  natural  sciences  in  the  six- 
teenth century  we  find  that  investigators  turned  themselves  with  great 
zeal  to  this  special  question.  There  are  treatises  upon  the  generation 
of  the  eel  written  by  the  most  renowned  investigators  of  that  period,  such 
as  Rondelet,  Salviani,  and  Aldrovandi.  Nevertheless,  this,  like  the  fol- 
lowing century,  was  bunlened  with  the  memory  of  the  numerous  past 
opinions  upon  the  eel  question,  and  with  the  supposed  finding  of  j'oung 
inside  the  body  of  the  eel. 

The  principal  supporters  of  the  theory  that  the  eel  was  viviparous, 
were  Albertus  Magnus,  Leeuwenhoek,  Eisner,  Redi,  and  Fablberg.  The 
naturalists,  Franz  Redi  and  Christian  Franz  Paullini,  who  lived  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  must  be  mentioned  as  the  first  who  were  of  the 
opinion,  founded,  however,  upon  no  jspecial  observations,  that  the  gen- 
eration of  the  eel  was  in  no  respect  diflTerent  from  that  of  other  fishes. 

In  the  eighteen  century  it  was  for  the  first  time  maintained  that  the 
female  organs  of  the  eel  could  certainly  be  recognized.  It  is  interesting 
that  the  lakeof  Comacchio  was  the  startingpoint  for  this  conclusion  as  well 
as  for  many  of  the  errors  which  had  preceded  it.  The  learned  surgeon, 
Sancassini,  of  Comacchio,  visiting  an  eel  fishery  at  that  place  in  1707, 
foand  an  eel  with  its  belly  conspicuously  enlarged ;  he  opened  it  and 
found  an  organ  resembling  an  ovary,  and,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  ripe 
C'ggs.  Thereupon  he  sent  his  find,  properly  preserved,  to  his  friend,  the 
celebrated  naturalist,  Valisneri,  professor  in  the  university  of  Padua, 
who  examined  it  carefully  and  finally,  to  his  own  great  delight,  became 
satisfied  that  he  had  found  the  ovaries  of  the  eel.  He  prepared  an 
elaborate  communication  upon  the  subject,  which  he  sent  to  the  Academy 
at  Bologna.* 

At  the  very  beginning  there  were  grave  questions  raised  as  to  the 
correctness  of  this  discovery.  The  principal  anatomical  authority  at 
Bologna,  Professor  Valsalva,  appears  to  have  shared  these  doubts, 
especially  since  shortly  after  that  a  second  specimen  of  eel,  which  pre- 

•  I  fail  to  find  any  record  of  the  publication  of  this  paper,  except  that  given  by 
Jaooby,  who  states  that  it  was  printed  at  Venice  in  1710  with  a  plate,  and  sabse- 
qnently,  in  17r2,  under  the  title  "  Di  ovario  AnguiUarum,"  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Leopold  Academy. 
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seuted  the  same  appearance  as  that  which  was  described  by  YallisDeri) 
was  sent  from  Gomacchio  to  Bologna.  The  discussion  continued,  and 
it  soon  came  to  be  regarded  by  the  scientific  men  of  Bologna  as  a  mat- 
ter of  extreme  importance  to  find  the  true  ovaries  of  the  eel.  Pietro 
Molinelli  offered  to  the  fishermen  of  Gomacchio  a  valuable  reward  if 
they  would  bring  liim  a  gravid  eel.  In  X752  he  received  from  a  fisher- 
man a  living  eel  with  its  belly  much  extended,  which,  when  opened  in 
the  presence  of  a  friend,  he  found  to  be  filled  with  eggs.  Unfortunately 
the  joyful  hopes  which  had  been  excited  by  this  fortunate  discovery 
were  bitterly  disappointed  when  it  was  shown  that  the  eel  had  been 
cunningly  opened  by  the  fisherman  and  filled  with  the  eggs  of  another 
fish.  The  eel  question  came  up  again  with  somewhat  more  satisfactory 
results  wheo,  in  the  year  1777,  another  eel  was  taken  at  Gomacchio 
which  showed  the  same  appearance  as  the  two  which  had  preceded  it. 
This  eel  was  received  by  Prof.  Gajetan  Monti,  who,  being  indisposed 
and  unable  to  carry  on  the  investigation  alone,  sent  a  number  of  his 
favorite  pupils  to  a  council  at  his  house,  among  whom  wa«  the  cele- 
brated Gamillo  Galvani,  the  discoverer  of  galvanism.  This  eel  was  ex- 
amined by  them  all  and  pronounced  to  be  precisely  similar  to  the  one 
which  had  been  described  by  Vallisneri  seventy  years  before.  It  was 
unauimously  de<jided  that  this  precious  specimen  should  be  sent  for  ex- 
haustive examination  to  the  naturalist  Mondini,  who  applied  himself 
with  great  zeal  to  the  task,  the  results  of  which  were  published  in  May, 
1777.  The  paper  is  entitled  "De  Anguillie  ovariis,"  and  was  published 
six  years  later  in  the  transactions  of  the  Bologna  Academy.*  Mondini 
was  satisfied  that  the  supposed  fish  which  Vallisneri  described  was 
nothing  but  the  swimming  bladder  of  tlie  eel  in  a  diseased  state,  and 
that  the  bodies  supposed  to  be  eggs  were  simply  postules  in  this  dis- 
eased tissue.  In  connection  wiih  this  opinion,  however,  Mondini  gave, 
and  illustrated  by  magnificent  plates,  a  good  description  and  demon- 
stration of  the  true  ovaries  of  the  eel,  as  found  by  himself.  This  work, 
which  in  its  beautiful  plates  illustrates  also  the  eggs  in  a  magnified  fold 
of  the  ovary,  must  be  regarded  as  classical  work,  and  it  is  an  act  of 
historic  justice  to  state  that  neither  O.  F.  Miiller  nor  Eathke,  but  really 
Carlo  Mondini  was  the  first  discoverer,  describer,  and  demonstrator  of 
the  female  organs  of  the  eel,  which  had  been  sought  for  so  many  cen- 
turies.! 


*De  BononieDsi  Scientoram  ot  Arterium  Institute  atque  Academia  Commentarii. 
Tomus  VI.    BoQODifs,  1783,  p.  406,  seq. 

tProf.  G.  B.  Ercolani,  of  Bologna,  and  also  CriveUi  and  Maggi,  in  their  essays  pub- 
lished in  1872,  have  rightly  stated  that  Mondini's  priority  of  discovery  has  been  over- 
looked in  Germany.  Neither  Rathke  nor  Hohnbaum-Hornschech  nor  Schliiscr  have 
mentioned  his  work.  S.  Nillson,  in  his  Skandiuavisk  Fauna,  1855,  says  nothing  of 
MondinL  He  mentioned  as  the  first  discoverer  of  the  ovaries  O.  F.  Miiller,  whUe 
Cuvier,  in  his  **  Historie  Manrello  de  Poissons,''  assigning  the  honor  rather  to  Rathke. 
Th.  von  Siebold  is  the  first  to  announce  in  his  work,  published  in  1863.  Die  SUsswos- 
Hcrllflcho  Yon  Jditteluropa,  page  349,  that  Mondini,  almost  contemporaneously  with 
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Three  years  later,  entirely  independent  of  ]Mondini,  the  celebrated, 
zoologiaty  Otto  Friedrich  Muller,  published  his  disex)very  of  the  ovary 
of  the  eel  in  the  "Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Natumlists,"  at  Berlin.* 

The  discovery  of  Mondini  was  next  specially  brought  into  prominence 
through  Lazzaro  Spallanzani.  This  renowned  investigator,  in  October, 
1702,  went  irom  Pavia  to  the  lagoons  of  the  Po,  near  Comacchio,  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  there  studying  the  eel  question.  He  remained  at 
Coniaccliio  through  the  autumn  ;  he  was,  however,  unable  to  find  any- 
thing that  was  new  regarding  the  question,  but  in  the  report  upon  his 
journey  of  investigation  he  entirely  threw  aside  the  discovery  of  Mon- 
dini, aud  annouuced  that  the  ovaiies  discovered  by  this  authority  were 
simply  fatty  folds  of  the  lining  of  the  stomacli.t 

It  was  without  doubt  this  absolute  negative  statement  of  such  a 
skilled  investigator  as  Spallanzani  which  for  a  long  time  discouraged 
further  investigations  on  the  eel  question,  and  allowed  what  had  al- 
i-eady  been  discovered  to  be  regarded  as  doubtful,  as  finally  to  be  for- 
gotten. So  when  Professor  Rathke,  of  Konigsberg,  in  his  assiduous 
labors  upon  the  reproductive  organs  of  fishes,  in  the  year  1824,  described 
the  ovaries  of  the  eel  as  two  cuff  and  collar  shaped  organs  on  both 
sides  of  the  backbone,  and  in  the  year  1838  described  thiem  as  new,  he 
was  everywhere  in  Germany  (and  to  a  large  extent  to  the  present  day) 
regarded  as  the  disco verer.t  The  first  picture  of  the  ovar^^  after  that  ot' 
Mondini,  and  the  first  microscopical  i>late  of  the  eg^  of  the  eel 
Hohubaum-Hornschuch  presented  in  a  dissertation  published  in  1842 — 
a  paper  which  should  be  rightly  considered  as  of  great  imi>ortance  in 
the  literature  of  this  question.  The  questions  concerning  the  ovaries 
of  the  eel  may  be  regarded  as  having  been  brought  to  a  distinct  conclu- 
sion by  liathke,  who,  in  the  jear  1850,  published  an  article  describing 
a  gravid  female  eel,  the  first  and  only  gravid  specimen  which  had,  up  to 
that  time,  come  into  the  hands  of  an  investigator. 

0.  F.  MUller,  and  indepeudently  from  him,  discovered  the  ovaries  of  the  eel.  The 
t-rror,  as  was  discovered  by  Italian  zoologists  later  than  by  those  of  Germany,  arose 
froTU  the  fact  that  the  annoancement  of  MUlIer's  discover}'  was  printed  in  1780,  while 
that  of  Mondini,  which  was  made  in  1777,  was  tircl  printed  in  1783. 

•O.  F.  MiUer,  Bomtihungen,  bei  den  Intestinal  Wurmern 

t  liathke,  who  first,  since  Mandini,  has  in  detail  described  (1824, 1838,  and  18.50)  the 
ovaries  of  the  eel,  is  considered  by  some  to  have  recognized  them ;  but  this,  however, 
U  not  true,  the  additions  made  by  him  to  Mundini  s  description  being  to  a  great 
uxtent  erroneous.  It  is  not  true  that  the  transverse  leaflets  are  wanting  in  the  ovaries 
of  the  eel,  as  he  asserts  in  his  last  work,  contrary  to  his  former  description,  which  was 
probably  based  on  the  law  of  analogy,  and  that  thereby  they  are  distinguished  from 
those  of  the  salmon  and  sturgeon.  It  is  not  true,  what  Rathke  likewise  asserts,  that 
the  genital  opening  of  the  eel  consists  of  two  small  canals,  for  I  have  invariably  only 
fonnd  one,  wh  ich  opens  in  the  nrethra.  Rathke  has  certainly  described  the  eggs  quite 
exactly,  distinguishing  the  larger  whitish  ones,  having  a  diameter  of  about  one- 
fifteenth  of  a  line,  and  the  smaller  transparent  ones,  with  the  germinal  vesicle  inside; 
but  Mandini  Ukewisosays:  ^*innumcras  aphwrulas  minhnaSj  aquale^,  pellucidas,  divisas 
tametLf  qnce  in  centra  maculam  ostendihatit,  ccc.  vidij"  thus  showing  the  true  nature  of  the 
ovaries  and  the  eggs,  and  contrasting  them  with  the  fatty  formation  and  with  the 
ovaries  and  eggs  of  other  osseous  fish.''    (Syrski.) 
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X.  Hunt  for  the  male  eel  and  its  discovery  by  Syrskl 

ft 

The  history  of  the  search  for  the  female  of  the  eel  having  been  given, 
for  the  most  part,  in  a  translation  of  the  work  of  Dr.  Jacoby,  it  seems 
appropriate  to  quote  the  same  author  concerning  the  search  for  the 
male  eel,  which,  though  much  shorter,  is  none  the  less  interesting. 

In  the  dissertation  of  Hohnbaum-Hornschuch,  published  in  1842,  the 
opinion  was  expressed  that  certain  cells  found  by  the  author  in  the 
ovaries  which  differed  from  the  egg  cells  by  their  form  and  contents, 
should  be  regarded  as  the  spermarj'  cells  of  the  eel,  and  that  the  eel 
should  be  regarded  as  hermaphrodite.  Six  years  later  Schliiser  pre- 
sented an  interesting  dissertation  upon  the  sexes  of  lampreys  and  eels 
in  which  he  pronounced  these  opinions  of  Hobnbaum-Uornschuch  to 
be  erroneous,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  male  eel  must  be  ex- 
tremely rare,  or  that  it  was  different,  perhaps,  from  the  female.  From 
this  time  up  to  the  beginning  of  1870  a  male  eel  was  never  seen,  nor  do 
we  find  any  opinions  expressed  concerning  the  form  of  the  male  of  the 
eel  or  its  reproductive  organs.* 

According  to  Eobin  in  1846,  George  Louis  Duvemoy  (Cuvier,  An 
atomic  Comparde,  ed.  2, 1848,  tome  viii,  p.  117)  described  the  ruffle-tube 
tyi)e  of  the  testis  of  the  lampreys  and  eels,  with  the  free  margin  fes 
tooued  ill  lobules,  shorter  to  the  right  than  to  the  left,  like  the  ovaries, 
&c.  He  added:  "At  the  breeding  season,  we  perceive  in  it  an  innumer- 
able quantity  of  granulations,  or  small  spermatic  capsules,  the  rounded 
form  of  which  has  often  led  to  their  being  confounded  with  the  ovules, 
at  least  in  the  eels,  in  which,  in  reality,  these  cai)sules  are  nearly  of  the 
same  size  as  the  ovules,  but  the  latter  are  distinguished  by  their  oval 
form.''  The  ovules  are  spherical,  and  not  oval ;  but  the  other  facts  are 
fundamentally  correct.  It  is  also  in  error  that  Duvernoy  adds  (p.  133): 
"The  eels  and  the  lampreys  have  no  deferent  canal,  any  more  than  an 
oviduct.  Like  the  ova  the  semen  ruptures  the  capsules  in  which  it  has 
collected  and  diffuses  itself  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  whence  it  is  ex- 
pelled in  the  same  way  as  in  the  ova." 

By  some  droll  coincidence  the  university  of  Bologna  and,  soon  after, 
that  of  Pavia,  were  again  prominent  participants  in  the  eel  tournament. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Bologna  Academy,  December  28,  1871,  Prof. 
G.  B.  Ercolani  read  a  paper  upon  the  perfect  hermaphroditism  in  the 
eel.t 

Fourteen  days  later  Prof.  Balsamo  Crivelli  and  L.  Maggi  read  a 
detailed  and  elaborate  paper  upon  the  "true  organs  of  generation  in 

*  Robin,  Comptes  Rendiw,  1881,  p.  383. 

t  Jacoby  states  that  in  a  paper  by  Ratbke,  published  in  183i8  in  the  ArcMvfiir  nafurg^ 
scMchte,  bo  remarked,  '^  1  expect  soon  to  be  able  to  say  something  couceruiug  the  male 
organs  of  the  eel." 

It  would  l>o  very  interesting  to  know  whether  in  the  papers  left  by  this  skillful  in- 
vestigator there  may  not  have  been  recorded  some  valuable  observations  concerning 
the  mule  eel. 
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fe\»,^  These  investigators,  without  concerted  action,  had  all  at  once 
brought  up  the  celebrated  issue  of  the  previous  century;  this  time, 
however,  having  specially  in  view  the  male  organs  of  the  eel,  while  all 
were  convinced  that  they  had  reached  a  final  result  by  their  investi- 
gations. The  results  were  certainly  very  peculiar.  In  the  paper  of 
Ercoluni  it  was  claimed  that  the  snake-like  folds  of  fat,  which  had 
formerly  been  noticed  near  the  ovarium,  were  nothing  else  than  the 
spcrmaries  of  the  eel,  and  that  upon  the  left  side  of  the  animal  this 
organ  developed  into  a  true  testicle,  while  the  one  upon  the  right  side 
shrank  up  and  became  functionless.  In  the  work  of  Crivelli  and  Maggi, 
OQ  the  other  hand,  the  folds  of  fat  next  to  the  ovary  were  also  con- 
sidered  to  be  the  male  organs  of  the  eel,  Nvhile  the  one  on  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  animal  was  considered  without  any  doubt  to  be  the 
male  reproductive  organ.  The  last-named  authorities  described  the 
spermatozoa  which  they  had  seen  in  this  stripe  of  fat  upon  the  right 
side.  Since  these  stripes  of  fat  were  universally  found  in  all  eels,  and 
always  in  connection  with  the  former,  the  investigators  could  come  to 
no  other  conclusion  than  that  the  eels  were  complete  hermaphrodites. 

The  male  organ  of  the  eel,  as  described  by  Ercolani,  as  also  by 
Crivelli  and  Maggi,  shows  how  carefully  investigations  may  bo  ex- 
pended upon  things  which  are  not  in  the  least  equivocal,  sitce  there 
was  not  the  slightest  trace  of  structure  like  that  of  a  spermary.  The 
cells  of  this  body  in  the  lining  of  the  stomach  next  to  the  ovary  are 
simply  fat  cells,  with  all  the  characteristic  peculiarities,  just  as  they  are 
given  iu  all  the  manuals  of  histiology.  Professor  Eauber,  of  Leipsio 
has  examined  these  fat  cells  carefully,  and  they  have  also  been  investi- 
gated in  many  eels  by  the  writer.  Dr.  Jacoby.  Never  has  anything  but 
fat  cells  and  blood  vessels  been  found  in  them.  The  so-called  sperma- 
tozoa, described  in  the  work  of  Maggi  and  Crivelli,  proved  to  be  micro- 
scopic fat  particles  or  crystalline  bodies,  such  as  are  commonly  found 
in  fat  cells.  * 

In  the  meantime,  at  Trieste,  the  question  concerning  the  male  organs 
of  the  eel  was  making  a  very  important  advance.  Darwin  had  already 
expressed  the  opinion  that  among  nearly  all  fishes  the  female  was  larger 
than  the  male.  He  states  that  Dr.  GUuther  had  assured  him  that  there  was 
not  a  single  instance  among  fishes  in  which  the  male  was  naturally  larger 
than  the  female. "  This  opinion  may,  perhaps,  have  induced  Dr.  Syrski, 
director  of  the  Museum  of  National  History  at  Trieste,  now  professor  in 
the  university  of  Lemberg,  when  he  undertnok,  at  the  request  of  the 
marine  officials  of  Trieste,  the  determination  of  the  spawning  time  of  the 
fish  which  were  caught  in  that  region,  and  was  obliged  to  take  up  the 
eel  question,  to  devote  his  attention  especially  to  the  smaller  eels.    Dr. 

•  In  a  microscopic  investigation  of  fatty  tissues  it  is  very  easy  for  the  so-called 
Brownian  molecular  movements  to  be  mistaken  for  moving  spermatozoa,  <^s]ieci:illy  in 
fishes  whose  spermatozoa,  if  not  very  much  magnified,  show  ouiy  the  heud  and  appear 
Uke  little  bodies  globular  in  form. 


[ 
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Herrae?,  in  behalf  of  Dr.  Syrski,  protests  against  this  idea,  stating,  on, 
the  authority  of  the  latter,  that  the  published  opinions  of  Giinther  and 
Darwin  were  unknown  to  him  prior  to  the  publication  of  Jacoby's  paper. 
Up  to  that  time  every  investigator  had  chosen  for  investigation  the 
largest  and  fattest  of  eels,  thinking  that  the  largest  and  oldest  specimens 
must  have  the  most  highly -developed  organs  of  generation.  On  Nov. 
vembr  e29,  1873,  Syrski  found  in  the  second  specimen  which  he  investi- 
gated— an  individual  15  inches  long,  which  is  now  preserved  in  the 
museum  at  Trieste — a  completely  new  organ,  which  had  never  before  been 
seen  within  the  eel  by  any  former  investigator,  although  tens  of  thousands 
of  eels  had  been  zealously  studied.*  Syrski  published  his  discovery 
in  the  April  number  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of 
Sciences,  Vienna,  in  1874.t  The  most  important  point  of  the  discovery 
was  stated  to  be  that  in  all  the  specimens  of  eels  in  which  the  Syrskian 
organ  was  found,  the  well  known  collar-and-cuff  shaped  ovary,  the 
female  organ  of  generation,  was  entirely  wanting.  It  wa«  evident  from 
this  that  eels  were  not  hermaphrodites.  The  question  now  arose,  is  the 
newly  discovered  organ  in  the  eel,  in  its  external  form,  as  well  as  inner 
structure,  so  different  from  the  ovary  that  it  could  be  considered  as  a 
partially  develoi>ed  or  peculiarly  shrunken  ovary!  According  to  all  re 
searches  which  have  up  to  this  time  been  made,  there  is  the  highest  kind 
of  probability  that  this  newly  discovered  structure  is  actually  the  long 
sought  male  organ  of  generation.  The  investigator  cannot,  however, 
answer  this  question  with  complete  certainty,  since  the  thing  which  is 
most  necessary  to  the  solution  of  this  question,  namel^^  the  tlnding  and 
the  recognition  of  the  spermatozoa,  has  not  yet  been  accomplished. 

In  February,  1879,  Professor  Piickard  announced  the  discovery  of 
spermatozoa  in  eels  from  Wood's  Holl,  Mass.,  but  soon  after  declared 
that  this  was  a  mistake,  and  that  lie  had  been  deceived  by  molecular 
movements  among  the  yolk  nuclei  in  the  female  organs.  The  discovery 
of  spermatozoa  in  the  spermaries  of  the  conger-eel,  recently  announced 
by  Dr.  Hermes,  of  Berlin,  is,  however,  sufficient  to  demonstrate  fully 
the  correctness  of  Syrski's  theory.  The  conHrmatiou  in  the  case  of  the 
common  eel  is  solely  a  matter  of  time. 

XI.  How  TO  DISTINGUISH  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EELS. 
a.  INTERNAL  GUAHAGTEBISTICS. — BENEClCE. 

The  differences  between  the  organs  of  sex  in  the  eel  are  well  described 
by  Beneckc.    The  ovaries  of  the  eel  are  two  yellowish  or  reddish-white 

*"  I  commenced  my  investigations,"  write*  Syrski,  **on  tbo  29th  November  last 
year  (1873),  and  already  iu  the  second  eel  which  I  dissected  on  that  day  I  found  tho 
testicles,  and  therefore  a  male  individaal  of  the  eel.  I  sent  in  March  of  the  following 
year  (1874)  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Vienna  a  preliminary  communication, 
which  was  read  at  the  x>ahlic  session  held  the  15th  April,  and  printed  in  the  reports 
of  the  academy."  • 

tin  1875,  Professor  Von  Siebold  found  male  eels  in  the  Baltic  at  Wismar,  although 
this  discovery  was  not  at  that  time  made  known  to  the  public.  They  have  since 
been  found  in  tho  German  Ocean,  in  the  Atlantic,  and  in  the  Mediterranean. 
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elongate  organs  as  broad  as  one's  finger,  situated  alongside  of  the  back- 
bone, arranged  in  numerous  transverse  folds,  extending  through  the 
entire  length  of  the  abdominal  cavity.  They  hnve  no  special  oi)ening 
to  the  outside  of  the  body,  and  their  contents  must  be  discharged  into 
the  abdominal  cavity  and  must  find  exit  through  the  very  small  opening 
situated  behind  the  anus.  These  two  bodies,  on  account  of  their  great 
size,  are  of  course  not  easily  overlooked,  but  they  contain  such  a  great 
quantity  of  fatty  cells  and  the  eggs  imbedded  in  them  are  so  small  and 
delicate  that  one  might  easily  believe,  even  after  a  superficial  micro- 
scopic examination,  that  the  whole  organ  consists  onl^'  of  fat.  While 
the  eggs  of  other  fishes  measure  from  one  to  three  millimeters  in  diam- 
eter— and  sometimes  are  much  larger — still  the  eggs  in  the  ovary  of 
the  eel  have,  on  an  average,  a  diameter  of  about  .1  millemeter,  and  ai-o 
so  closely  surrounded  by  fatry  cells  with  outlines  mm:h  mere  strongly 
marked  that  it  requires  great  skill  to  prepare  a  microscopic  sli<bj  in 
which  they  shall  be  as  plainly  visible  as  they  are  in  the  accompanying 
illustration,  in  which  they  are  magnified  150  diameters.  When  a  person 
has  a  microscope  which  magnifies  only  100  diameters,  it  is  best  to  put  a 
portion  of  the  ovary  in  water  when  dissecting  it,  in  order  that  the  eggs 
may  be  easily  found.  It  is  much  easier  to  find  the  eggs  in  young  eels, 
7  or  8  inches  in  length,  than  in  the  adult  fish,  since  in  the  former, 
although  the  ovaries  and  the  eggs  are  smaller,  the  fat  cells  have  not 
made  their  appearance,  and  the  eggs  are,  therefore,  plainly  visible  at 
the  first  glance  through  the  microscope.  The  number  of  eggs  is  extra- 
ordinarily large,  amounting  to  many  millions.  The  eggs  of  larger  size, 
which  sometimes  are  found  in  great  quantities  in  eels  that  have  been 
cat  up  and  have  been  considered  to  be  eel  eggs,  have  always  proved  to 
be  the  eggs  of  other  fish  which  they  have  swallowed,  and  in  the  pourse 
of  cutting  them  up  have  been  found  in  the  eel's  bellj'. 

The  male  eels,  which  are  found  only  in  the  sea  and  in  the  brackish 
water,  are  much  smaller  than  the  females,  rarely  exceeding  15  or  10 
inches  in  length ;  in  them,  in  the  place  of  the  ovaries  in  the  female,  are 
found  sperrajiries,  which  difter  in  appearance  in  the  manner  shown  in 
the  illustration.  These  consist  of  two  tubes  which  stretch  the  whole 
length  of  the  body  cavity,  situated  close  to  each  other,  and  provided 
wiih  numerous  sacculations.  Ripe  spermatozoa  are  as  rarely  found  in 
these  organs  as  eggs  ready  to  be  laid  have  been  found  in  the  ovaries  of 
the  female.  According  to  many  accounts  the  male  eels,  which  later 
were  found  also  by  Von  Siebold  in  the  Baltic  Sea  at  Wisraar,  diller 
from  the  females  in  the  possession  of  a  proportionally  sharper  snout, 
less  conspicuous  dorsal  fins,  darker  colonation  of  the  back,  a  more 
prominent  and  metallic  luster  upon  the  sides,  the  clean  white  coloration 
of  the  belly,  and  the  larger  size  of  the  eyes.  I  propose  to  reproducii 
here  the  original  descriptions  and  figures  of  Syrski,  the  discoverer  of 
the  male  eel. 

Having  met,  writes  Syrski,  with  many  errors  regarding  the  female 
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organs  of  reproduction  in  the  descriptions  hitherto  given  of  them,  I  in- 
tend to  commence  by  describing  these  organs,  first,  with  the  view  of 
rectifying  and  completing  the  details,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
])ari8on  with  the  male  organs. 

The  ovaries  of  the  eel. — These  organs  (fig.  16),  two  in  number,  are  rib- 
bon shaped,  with  leaflets  on  their  outer  face,  and  with  transverse  folds. 
In  the  natural  position  of  the  lire  fish,  the  one  extends  to  the  left  and 
the  other  to  the  right  of  the  alimentary  tube,  following  most  of  its  angles 
nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  abdominal  cavity  to  the  place  where  the 
tlors^il  parietes  is  confluent  with  the  lateral. 

The  right  ovary  commences  at  a  point  nearly  corresponding  to  that 
where  on  the  outside  the  right  pectoral  fin  ends,  and  the  left  ovary  com- 
mences about  two  centimeters  and  ends  three  to  four  centimeters  behind 
the  former.  They  extend  three  to  six  centimeters  back  of  the  anus, 
into  the  caudal  part  of  the  animal's  body;  they  do  not,  however,  unite 
in  a  single  body,  as  some  have  asserted,  but  both  are  toward  the  end 
inclosed  in  a  peritoneal  membrane,  and  are  separated  from  ea^h  other 
by  the  union  of  these  membranes,  having  each  on  their  inner  face  an  ac- 
cessory ovary  {pars  recurrens  ovarii).  In  rare  cases  is  such  an  accessory 
ovary  wanting  either  on  the  right  or  on  the  left  side. 

The  ovaries  in  fully-grown  eels  arc  in  the  middle  about  two  centimeters 
larger,  and  posteriorly  terminate  in  a  thread-like  form.  They  are  not 
Hmooth  on  both  sides,  but  have,  as  was  said  above,  on  their  outer  side 
numerous  transverse  folds  (fig.  2)  full  of  eggs  (hg.  3). 

It  is  another  of  liathke's  erroneous  assertions,  likewise  maintained 
by  others,  that  the  genital  openiug  through  which  the  eggs  pass  out 
from  the  abdominal  cavity  is^  formed  by  two  holes,  a  right  one  and  a  left 
one.  I  have  invariably  found  in  all  specimens  examined  a  simple  hole, 
which  communicated  with  the  right  and  left  half  of  the  abdominal  cav- 
ity by  means  of  a  transverse  fissure  between  the  straight  intestine  and 
the  urinary  bladder  {Jissura  recto-vesivalis)  and  opens  in  the  urethra 

(H-  4). 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  eggs,  when  loosened  from  the  ova- 
ries, fall  indiscriminately  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  but  it  is  not  said 
which  way  they  take  in  order  to  go  out  through  the  genit^il  aperture. 
As  I  have  invariably  found  that  the  fully -developed  ovaries  lean  with 
their  outer  surface  against  the  side  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  approach 
with  their  free  edges  the  lower  portion  of  this  side,  forming,  so  to  speak, 
^  a  furrow,  I  must  conclude  that  the  loosened  eggs  descend  between  the 
abdominal  partition  and  the  folds  and  leaflets  of  the  ovary  in  the  above- 
mentioned  furrow,  and  from  it  pass  to  the  genital  aperture  without 
scattering  in  the  abdominal  cavity. 

As  to  the  development  which  the  ovaries  undergo,  I  have  observed, 
from  the  end  of  November  till  the  beginning  of  March,  in  many  adult 
eels,  of  the  length  of  530  millimeters  and  more,  that  the  ovaries  were  of 
the  breadth  of  15  to  2o  millimeters,  and  of  a  yellowish  and  sometimes 
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reddisli- white  color,  produced  by  the  develop- 
ment of  adipose  tissues  and  of  the  blood  ves- 
sels, aud  not  by  the  eggs  filled  with  little  glob- 
ules of  fat ;  the  f euital  ai)erture  and  tbejissiira 
rectoresicalia  were  opeu. 

In  other  eels  of  a  leugtb  sometimes  of  600 
millimeters  «Dd  more,  I  found  the  ovaries  less 
broa^l,  with  but  little  fiit,  and  of  a  mucous  aud 
almost  glassy  appearance,  so  that  I  could  dis- 
cern the  so-called  vesicles  and  ^erminiitive  dots 
{nuclei  and  nucleoli) ;  the  genital  aperture  and 
thiifijiKura  recto-vesicalis  were  closed. 

The  ovaries  of  young  eels,  of  the  lenfrth  of 
aboutolH)  milUmetere,  coutaiued  invariably  but 
little  fat,  and  the  eggs  were  without  globules. 
Tbn  gradual  growth  and  enlargement  of  the 
ovaries  go  on  simultaneously  with  the  opening 
of  the  genital  orifice.  Acconling  to  the  (imin- 
tity  of  fat  contained  in  the  ovaries,  they  biivea 
mucous  and  glassy,  or  more  or  less  opaque  or 
white,  appearance,  or  have  small  shining  white 
dots.  Fitnu  the  end  of  March  till  October,  1 
fouudin'the  majority  of  eels  which  Icxamiucd, 
measuring  COO  to  700  millimeters  in  length,  that 
the  ovaries  were  scarcely  white,  and  that  the 
genital  ajterture  was  closed.  The  nnmber  of 
eggs  contained  in  both  developed  ovaries 
reaches,  according  to  my  calculation,  five  mill- 
ions. The  larger  eggs  measjired  by  me  had  a 
diameter  of  one-fourth  to  one  fifth  millimeter, 
while  the  eggs  of  an  adult  "grongo"  {Conger) 
had,  according  to  my  measurements,  a  diameter 
of  one-third  of  a  millemetcr,  and  those  of  the 

t\i      y  "murena"  {Murtena  helena)  almost  one  mil- 

'      V  '     If  limeter,  which  explains  to  mo  why  the  ovaries 

Fia.  B.  Jfoie  Ml  (futuroi  ti»).  of  the  two  tast-mentiooed  sx>^^>*^'*  ^^  ^'^1'  have 
lit  e^msut-jT^tmotyj^n.  d.  long  sinco  become  kuowu. 
^Clilir"'  '/-'o>-'"«''""f  I"  ii"  *fil  measuring  590  millimeters,  exara- 
fr^'ii"°'i!^rill;.r>  i.ui!*u"™J^  ii'ed  on  the  6th  July,  the  left  ovary  was  en- 
DlT'|^™"Jf!**'"^■"t^''n  tlll^rii'hi  tirely  wanting,  aud  replace<l  by  a  mass  of  fiit. 
■iMurf '  ^r*^/^'i  tirn'Milid^  '^1^  spermatid  organs. — The  position  of  these 
LiTH'illra.'^niiiu'i^i'iilThli'iBii'r  Organs  (fig.  5),  wluch  are  not  ribbon -shaped 
>^n^^ulli!i!ll1>!"'''B.'ti3i'-'b£ui*  ''''®  *'^®  ovaries,  but  rcpi-esent  two  longi- 
om.     flj.  p.^ian\  uu*.  tudiual  rows  each  with  aNtut  fifty  lobules 

(fig.  6)  of  the  width  at  most  of  three  millimeters,  and  found  only  in 
eeU  not  more  than  130  millimetera  long,  correapouds  entirely  with  that 
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of  tbe  ovaries.  In  these  organs  are  likewise  found,  towanl  ttie  posterior 
end,  the  s[ierinatie  organs  {partes  recurrenten),  which,  however,  as  ia  Ibe 
.  case  with  the  ovaries,  are  ijoinetiines  wanting. 

The  spermatic  organs  can  be  distinguished  at  the  tlrst  glance  from  the 
ovaries  of  the  adnlt  eels  and  those  of  the  young  eels,  not  only  by  their 
lobular  form,  but  also  by  their  shining  glassy  appearance,  by  the  sud'aee 
of  the  individual  lobes,  which  is  smooth  and  without  leaflets,  and  by  the 
much  greater  density  of  the  tissue,  so  that  with  a  i»air  of  pincers  one 
can  take  off  a  large  ])ortioii  of  the  organ,  which  could  not  imssibly  be 
done  with  a  more  develoi>c(l  ovary  whose  tissue  is  a^i  tender  as  a  cob- 
Treb,  and  is  composed  of  small  vessels  formed  of  a  thin  meuibraoe  anil 
filled  with  eggs  and  fat. 

The  fibrous  tissue  of  the  spermatic  organs  is  composed  of  vascular 
compartments  with  thicker  partitions,  inclosing,  according  to  tlie  devel> 
opment  of  the  organ,  granular  globules  (fig.  7). 


Fio.  6.  Thru  tobit  0/ Iht  riyht  lalicif    ctlh  ai  drfrrn  I  canal  (eaia  gtd  Ua  I  n«) 


These  compartments  are  joined  towanl  the  inside  and  the  base  of  the 
lobes,  which  are  united  to  a  tube  (vas  ^eferene),  which,  ctecal  at  the  com- 
mencement, runs  along  the  entire  length  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  and 
opens  near  the  straight  intestine  [rectum)  in  a  triangular  pouch,  which 
likewise  contains  a  vaa  deferens  starting  from  the  caudal  part  of  tlio 
apemiatic  organ.  This  pouch  has  its  outlet  in  the  general  orifice,  which 
opens  in  the  urethra  (fig.  8). 

As  regards  the  development  of  the  spermatic  organs,  I  have  observed 
that  the  lobes  of  these  organs  in  young  eets,  measnrii.g  not  more  than 
200  to  ^00  millimeters  in  length,  are  not  yet  very  distinct,  forming  two 
thin  ribbons  difl'eriug  but  little  fh)m  ovaries  of  the  female  in  their  aver- 
age size.  In  eels  measuring  about  40(1  millimeters  in  length,  the  testi- 
cles can  easily  be  distinguished  from  the  ovaries.  The.former,  much 
straighter,  and  with  tissue,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  much  more 
solid,  are  provided  with  a  much  more  developed  net- work  of  ressels; 
their  lobes  are  very  distinct  and  the  deferent  canals  are  usually  open, 
wbile  the  ovaries  present  the  appearance  of  two  continuous  ribbons, 
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hare  a  more  delicate  tissae,  and  an  almost  mncoua  appearance,  and  eon- 
tain  the  eggs  witK  the  germinative  vesicles. 

T)ie  deferent  C3.iia1s  and  the  genital  orifice  are  closed  in  j-oang  eels  of 
the  male  sex,  and  open  simulttmeously  with  the  development  of  the  lobes. 

In  tlte  male  evU  examined  by  me  from  March  to  October,  I  have  found 
individuals  of  4UU  millimeters  and  more  in  length,  whose  genital  orifice 
and  detereut  ciuials  were  invariably  open,  while  in  some  of  the  smaller 
ones  tliey  were  closed  and  in  others  open. 


/  a  h 


Flo.  T.  PItrt  of  Oil  latieU  fon<  Aiindnil  ar 


i.  Anal  part  of  Iht  mabacf,  enfarwd'inH. 

a.  StraliibtTDloDiiu-. 

b.  FiatuTH  Ttrro-pftitalit.  covrrM  by  tb«  ootflidfl 


Of  the  25S  eels  examined  by  me,  the  males  and  females  were  in  about 
even  proportion;  the  greatest  length  of  the  former  was  about  430  mtlli- 
meters,  while  the  latter  were  of  all  sizes  up  to  1,050  millimeters,  which 
shows  that  the  males  are  smaller  than  the  females. 

b.  EXTEBHAL  CHABACTF.BI6TIC8. — JACOBT. 

The  external  differeDces  presented  by  living  eels  (lemarks  Jacoby), 
corresponding  to  the  presence  of  an  ovary  and  the  supposed  male  orgau, 
aje  very  interesting. 

The  most  important,  writes  Jacoby,  is  (1)  the  difference  in  the  size  and 
length  of  the  animal.  Syrski  states  that  the  largest  eels  found  by  him 
with  the  supiKtsed  male  orgau  measured  about  17  inches,  4.30""".  I  have, 
however,  found  specimens  with  this  organ  at  Trieste  and  in  Comacchio 
wiiich  measured  17  to  19  iuches,  450  to  480°"".  All  the  eels  which  ex- 
ceeded this  size,  for  instance  those  which  were  over  3  feet  in  length, 
1",  many  of  them  growing  to  the  thickness  of  the  arra  of  a  strong  man, 
have  Ix^n  hitherto  found  to  be  females.  The  other  recoguizable  ex- 
ternal character  in  the  female  are  (3)  a  much  broader  tip  of  the  snout 
in  comimrison  with  the  small,  either  attenuated  or  short  and  shar^dy 
pointed,  snout  of  the  eel  with  the  supposed  male  organ ;  also  (3)  a  clearer 
coloration  in  the  female,  nsually  of  a  greenish  hue  on  the  back,  and 
yellowish  or  yellow  upon  the  belly,  while  the  others  have  a  deep  darkish 
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green,  or  often  a  very  deep  black  upon  the  back  and  always  a  more  per- 
eeptible  metallic  luster  upon  the  aides  (I,  once  in  a  while,  fouud  eels 
covered  all  over  with  a  brownish  tint,  always  possessing  the  organ 
of  Syrski),  usually  exhibiting  also  a  white  color  ujion  the  belly.  la 
addition  (4)  there  is  an  important  external  character  in  the  height  of 
the  dorsal  flu ;  all  females  have  these  fins  much  higher  and  broader  thiin 
the  eelsof  the  same  size  which  possess  the  supposed  maleorgan.  Finally 
(5)  there  is  a  character,  which  is  not  always  a  safe  one,  in  the  greater 
diameter  of  the  eye  in  the  eels  with  the  supposed  male  organ.  Eels  with 
quite  small  eyes  are  almost  always  found  to  be  females;  eels  with  the 
organ  of  Syrski  usnally  have  comparatively  large  eyes,  yet  female  eels 
with  quite  large  eyes  are  not  unusual. 

The  following  proportional  measurements,  the  average  results  of  the 
stndy  of  a  great  number  of  eels  measured  by  me,  will  be  of  general  in- 
terest; column  a  gives  the  total  length  of  the  eel;  b  the  breadth  of 
the  suont  between  the  nostrils;  c  the  breadth  of  the  snout  between  the 
eyes;  d  the  length  of  the  snout  from  the  center  of  the  eye  to  its  tip; 
e  the  average  measurement  of  the  eyes;  /  the  length  of  the  head  to 
the  gill-opening;  g  the  height  of  the  dorsal  fins,  all  the  measurements 
being  given  in  millimeters. 
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According  to  the  distinguishing  marks  which  have  been  given,  special 
reference  having  been  paid  to  the  height  and  uarrownexs  of  the  dorsal 
flu,  mncb  success  has  been  met  with  in  picking  out,  in  the  flsh-market 
of  Trieste,  the  eels  which  possessed  the  organ  of  Syrski;  absolute  cer- 
tainty in  recognizing  them  cannot,  however,  be  guaranteed.  If  one  is 
Bearchiug  among  living  eels  with  no  characters  in  mind  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  first — that  of  length— he  will  find  in  every  ten  eels,  on  an 
average,  eight  females,  and  two  with  the  supposed  male  organ;  but,  if 
the  selection  is  made  with  a  careful  reference  to  all  these  marks  of  dill'er- 
ence,  the  proportion  changes,  and  out  of  every  ten  examples  about  eight 
will  be  found  with  the  suppose^l  male  organ. 

For  another  excellent  discussion  with  figures  of  the 'characters  of 
male  and  female  eels,  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  translation  of  an  article 
by  8.  Th.  Cattle,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  U.  S.  National  Museum,  vol. 
ia,  pp.  280-4. 
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Xir.  Question  as  to  the  viviparous  nature  of  eels. — ^Benecke. 

The  discovery  of  the  two  sexes  has  not,  however,  writes  Benecke,  set- 
tled the  question  whether  the  eel  lays  eg^s  or  brings  its  young  alive  into 
the  world.  There  has  always  been  a  strong  disposition  to  adopt  the  latter 
hypothesis,  and  there  are  many  people  at  the  present  day  who  claim  to 
have  been  present  at  the  birth  of  young  eels,  or  to  have  found  a  quantity 
of  young  eels  in  adult  eels  which  have  been  cut  open.  Frequently  ichthy- 
ologists hear  accounts  of  occurrences  of  this  kind,  and  receive  specimens 
of  supi)Osed  little  eels  from  one  to  two  inches  in  length,  which  have  been 
kept  alive  for  several  days  in  a  glass  of  water.  These  are  usually  thread 
worms,  Ascaris  libeata^  which  live  by  the  hundred  in  the  intestinal  ca\ity 
of  the  eel,  and  which  may  be  easily  distinguished  from  the  eels  of  the  same 
size  by  the  sharp  ends  of  the  body,  the  absence  of  fins,  of  eyes  and  mouth, 
tuid  by  the  sluggishness  of  their  motions.  The  smallest  eels,  less  than 
an  inch  in  length,  have  already  the  complete  form  of  the  adult,  and  are 
also  transparent,  so  that  with  a  magnifying  ghiss  one  may  perceive  the 
pulsations  of  the  heart,  and  see  behind  it  the  brownish-red  liver;  the 
mouth,  the  pectoral,  dorsiil,  anal,  and  caudal  fins  are  easily  seen,  and 
the  black  eyes  cannot  be  overlooked.  In  addition  to  the  intestinal 
worms,  the  young  of  a  fish  of  another  family,  Zoarces  viviparus,  have 
given  opportunity  to  the  ignorant  for  many  discoveries ;  for  instance, 
Dr.  Eberhard,  in  No.  4  of  the  "  Gartenlaube"  for  1874,  described  and  illus- 
trated an  *' embryo  of  the  eel,''  which,  in  company  with  about  a  thou- 
sand similar  embryos,  had  been  cut  out  of  the  belly  of  an  eel.  This 
tolerably  good  drawing  at  first  sight  is  seen  to  represent  the  embryo  of 
zoarces  which  is  almost  ready  for  birth,  since  it  still  possesses  a  very 
minute  umbilical  sac.  It  is  very  evident  that  the  minute  egg  of  the  eel 
could  hardly  produce  a  great  embryo  with  an  umbilical  sac  which  exceeds 
by  more  than  a  hundred  times  in  size  the  whole  Qgg.  It  is  also  evident 
that  the  imagination  of  the  writer  had  exaggerated  the  200  or  300  young 
in  the  Zoarces  to  a  thousand. 

XIII.  Hunt  for  young  eels.— Jacoby. 

As  might  have  been  foreseen,  remarks  Jacoby,  Syrski's  discovery 
drew  attention  anew  to  the  solution  of  the  eel  problem.  In  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1877,  the  German  and  Austrian  papers  and  journals  were 
full  of  articles  and  paragraphs  upou  this  subject.  Among  others  the 
following  announcemen  t  made  the  rounds  of  the  press :  "  Hitherto,  in  spite 
of  all  efforts,  science  has  not  succeeded  in  discovering  the  secret  of  the 
reproduction  of  the  eel.  The  German  Fischerei- Verein  in  Berlin  offers  a 
premium  of  50  marks  to  the  person  who  shall  first  find  a  gravid  eel 
which  shall  be  sufficiently  developed  to  enable  Professor  Virchow  in 
Berlin  to  dissipate  the  doubts  concerning  the  propagation  of  the  eel. 
Herr  l>allmer,  of  Schleswig,  inspector  of  fisiieries  in  that  province,  offered 
to  transmit  communications  to  Berlin,  and  in  1878,  in  the  January  num- 
ber of  the  German  Fishery  Gazette,  he  published  a  detailed  and  very  iii- 
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lerestiDg  rei)ort  of  his  proceedings.  He  wrote,  among  other  things,  that 
it  was  quite  beyond  his  expectation  that  this  announcement  would  have 
found  its  way  into  nearly  all  the  German  journals  between  the  Rhine 
and  the  Weichsel,  and  from  the  Alps  to  the  sea.  The  number  of  letters 
which  he  received  first  rejoiced  him,  then  surprised  him,  finally  terrified 
him,  so  that  at  last  he  was  obliged  to  refuse  to  attend  to  the  communi- 
cations. He  had  learned  at  Berlin  that  an  equal  number  of  communi- 
cations from  all  parts  of  Germany  had  been  received,  sent  directly  to 
the  address  of  Professor  Virchow.  Objects  which  professed  to  be  j'oung 
eels  cut  out  of  the  parents,  but  which  were  really  thread  worms,  were 
sent  to  him  by  dozens ;  the  most  incredible  stories,  usually  from  women, 
about  great  thick  eggs  which  they  had  found  in  eels,  were  received  by 
him..  A  witty  Berliner  communicated  to  him  in  a  packet  sent  by  express 
the  information  that  the  eel  i)roblem  was  now  happily  solveil  since  a 
lady  eel  in  Berlin  had  given  birth  to  twins.  Finally  Herr  Dallmer 
found  himself  compelled  to  insert  the  followingnotice  in  the  Schleswiger 
X:ichrichten :  '  Since  the  German  J^ischerei  Verein  has  ofiered  a  premium 
for  the  first  gravid  eel,  the  desire  to  obtain  the  prize,  curiosity,  or  the 
desire  for  knowled^^e  has  created  so  lively  an  interest  upon  this  point 
that  it  might  almost  be  called  a  revolution.  1  at  one  time  offered,  when 
necessary,  to  serve  as  an  agent  for  communications,  but  since  business 
has  compelled  me  to  be  absent  from  home  a  great  part  of  the  time,  I 
would  urgently  request  that  hereafter  packages  should  bo  sent  direct  to 
Professor  Virchow  in  Berlin.  I  feel  mj'self  obliged  to  inform  the  public 
upon  certain  special  points.  The  premium  is  offered  for  a  gravid  eel, 
not  for  the  contents  of  such  an  eel,  since  if  only  these  were  sent  it  would 
be  uncertain  whether  they  were  actually  taken  from  an  eel.  The  eel 
must  always  be  sent  alone ;  the  m.njority  of  senders  have  hitherto  sent 
mo  only  the  intestines  or  the  supposed  young  of  the  eel,  which  were 
generally  intestinal  worms ;  the  eel  itself  they  have  eaten  ;  nevertheless 
the  prize  of  50  marlvs  has  been  expected  by  nearly  all  senders,  &c.  By 
this  transfer  of  the  responsibilities,  the  inspector  of  fisheries  has  rendered 
a  very  unthankful  service  to  Professor  Virchow ;  he  was  obliged  to 
publish  a  notice  in  the  papers  in  which  he  urgently  stated  that  he 
wished  to  be  excused  from  receiving  any  more  packages,  for  he  would 
hai-dly  know  what  to  do  with  them.  The  comic  papers  of  Berlin  now 
circulated  the  suggestion  that  hereafter  the  eel  should  be  sent  to  the 
investigators  only  in  a  smoked  state.  This  amusing  episode  is  interest- 
ing in  showing  how  remarkable  an  interest  the  whole  world  was  begin- 
ning to  take  in  the  eel  problem."* 

XIV.  Undoubted  noemal  eepeoductive  habits  of  the  ekl. — 

Beklcke. 

It  may  be  assumed  with  the  greatest  safety  (writes  Benecke)  that  the 
eel  lays  its  eggs  like  most  other  fish,  and  that,  like  the  lami)rey,  it  only 

*  Zoologischor  Anzciger  No.  2G,  p.  193;  American  Naturalist,  vol.  13,  p.  125,  and 
Jaicoby,x>*44. 
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spawns  ODce  and  then  dies.  All  the  eggs  of  a  female  eel  show  the  same 
degree  of  maturity,  while  in  the  fish  which  spawn  every  year,  besides 
the  large  eggs  which  are  ready  to  be  deposited  at  the  next  spawning 
period,  there  exist  very  many  ofx  much  smaller  size,  which  are  destined 
to  mature  hereafter,  and  to  be  deposited  in  other  years.  It  is  very  hard 
to  understand  how  young  eels  could  find  room  in  the  body  of  their 
mother  if  they  were  retained  until  they  had  gained  any  considerable  size. 
The  eel  embryo  can  live  and  grow  for  a  very  long  time  supported  by  the 
little  yolk,  but  when  this  is  gone  it  can  only  obtain  food  outside  of  the 
body  of  its  mother.  The  following  circumstances  lead  us  to  believe  that 
the  spawning  of  the  eel  takes  place  only  in  the  sea:  (I)  that  the  male 
eel  is  found  only  in  the  sea  or  brackish  water,  while  female  eels  yearly 
undertake  a  pilgrimage  from  the  inland  waters  to  the  sea,  a  circum- 
stance which  has  been  known  since  the  time  of  Aristotle,  and  upon  the 
knowledge  of  which  the  principal  capture  of  eels  by  the  use  of  fixed  ap 
paratus  is  dependent;  (il)  that  the  young  eels  with  the  greatest  regu- 
larity ascend  from  the  sea  into  the  rivers  and  lakes. 

All  statements  in  opposition  to  this  theory  are  untenable,  since  the 
young  eels  never  find  their  way  into  land-locked  ponds  in  the  course  of 
their  wanderings,  while  eels  planted  in  such  isolated  bodies  of  water 
thrive  and  grow  rapidly  but  never  increase  in  numbers.  Another  still 
more  ccnvincing  argument  is  the  fact  that  in  lakes  which  formerly 
contained  many  eels,  but  which,  by  the  erection  of  impassable  weirs, 
have  been  cut  off  from  the  sea,  the  supply  of  eels  has  diminished,  and 
after  a  time  only  scattering  individuals,  old  and  of  great  size  are  taken 
in  them.  An  instance  of  this  sort  occurred  in  Lake  MUskendorf,  in  West 
Prussia.  If  an  instance  of  the  reproduction  of  the  eel  in  fresh  water 
could  be  found,  such  occurrences  as  these  would  be  quite  inexplicable. 

In  the  upper  stretches  of  long  rivers,  the  migration  of  the  eels  begins 
in  April  or  May,  in  their  lower  stretches  and  shorter  streams,  later  in 
the  season.  In  all  running  waters  the  eel  fishery  depends  upon  the 
downward  migrations ;  the  eels  press  up  the  streams  with  occasional 
halts,  remaining  here  and  there  for  short  periods,  but  always  make  their 
way  above.  They  appear  to  make  the  most  progress  during  dark  nights 
when  the  water  is  troubled  and  stormy,  for  at  this  time  they  are  cap 
tured  in  the  greatest  numbers.  It  is  probable  that  after  the  eels  have 
once  returned  to  the  sea,  and  there  deposit  their  spawn,  they  never  can 
return  into  fresh  water  but  remain  there  to  die.  A  great  migration  of 
giown  eels  in  spring  or  summer  has  never  been  reported,  and  it  appears 
certain  that  all  the  female  eels  which  have  once  found  their  way  to  the 
sea  are  lost  to  the  fisherman.  In  No.  8  of  the  German  Fischerei  Zei- 
tung  for  1878,  Dr.  Schock  published  certain  statements  sent  to  him 
by  Dr.  Jacoby.  It  is  remarked  in  this  paper,  among  other  things, 
that  after  the  deposition  of  the  spawn,  the  female  eel  dies  a  physiologi- 
cal death,  and  that  occasionally  the  sea  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
mouths  of  rivers  has  been  found  covered  with  dead  eels  whose  ovaries 
were  empty.    When,  where,  and  by  whom  this  observation  was  made^ 
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and  who  i)ronounce(l  upon  the  empty  ovaries  in  these  dead  fish  is  un- 
fortunately not  ntentioned. 

A  great  number  of  the  eels  remain  in  inland  waters  while  others 
proceed  to  the  sea,  either  because  their  eggs  are  at  this  time  not  suffi- 
ciently ripe,  or  perhaps  because  they  are  sterile.  It  would  seem  prob- 
able that  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the  eggs  in  the  wandering  eels 
begins  to  be  verj-  rapid  after  August  and  September,  while  in  the 
earlier  mouths  of  the  year,  in  all  eels  of  moderate  size,  the  eggs  were 
at  the  utmost  but  about  0.00  in  diameter.  In  September  of  the  siime 
year,  I  found  (as  an  average  of  numerous  measurements)  a  diameter 
of  0.10 ;  in  October,  0.16 ;  in  November,  0.18  to  0.23,  while  the  eggs 
showed  other  characters  connected  with  approaching  maturity  which 
earlier  in  the  season  were  not  to  be  seen.  All  the  eels  which  were 
captured  later — in  December  and  in  January — part  of  which  came  from 
rivers  and  harbors,  part  from  the  harbor  of  Putzig  (Putziger  Wiek)  had 
eggs  measuring  from  0.00  to  0.00™°,  while,  very  exceptionally,  some 
measureil  O.IC"^,  although  among  the  fish  examined  were  some  which 
measured  3  feet  in  length. 

XV    Do  MALE  EELS  LEAVE   THE   SEA  AND  ENTER  FRESH   WATER. 

This  problem  is  one  of  great  interest,  both  to  the  biologist  and  the 
fish  culturist;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  one  disputed  point  still  remaining  to  be 
solved.     Cpon  its  solution  appears  to  depend  the  final  decision  of  the 
question,  still  so  warmly  debated  both  in  Europe  and  America,  "Do 
eels  breed  in  fresh  water  only,  in  salt  water  only,  or  in  both  fresh  and 
salt  water f^    As  has  already  been  stated,  the  theory  for  a  long  time 
generally  accepted  is  that  the  eels  are  "  catadrotiious,"  descending  to  the 
sea  to  spawn.  This  theory  is,  however,  sharply  contested  by  many  observ- 
ers, chief  among  whom  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  is  the  Hon.  liol>ert 
B.  Roosevelt,  President  of  the  American  Fish  Culture  Association.    It 
appears  probable  to  the  writer  that  the  truth  lies  somewhere  between 
these  two  extremes,  and  that  il  will  be  hereafter  ascertained  that  the 
eel,  like  a  majority  of  other  animals,  has  flexible  habits,  sometimes  devi- 
ating from  its  ordinary  custom,  which  appears  to  be  to  spawn  in  salt  or 
brackish  water. 
Male  eels  have  been  found  in  the  following  localities : 
(1.)  In  1874,  by  Syrski,  in  the  fish  markets  of  Trieste,  these  markets 
being  supplied  with  eels  from  Chroggia  on  the  Adriatic,  and  to 
a  lesser  extent  from  the  lagoons  of  Coraacchio. 
(2.)  In  1875,  on  the  coasts  of  France,  by  Dareste. 
(3  )  In  1875,  among  specimens  of  Anguilla  marmorata  from  India. 
(4.)  In  1875,  in  the  Baltic,  at  Wismar  on  the  Danish  coast,  by  Prof. 

Von  Siebold. 
(5.)  In  1877,  in  the  lagoons  of  Comacchio,  by  Jacoby.    Among  1200 
specimens^  five  ]>er  cent,  were  males;  while  among  those  less 
than  15  inches  in  length  20  i>er  cent  w  ere  males.    This  was  in 
brackish  wator.    (See  paragraph  XIX). 
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(G.)  lu  1879,  at  Trieste,  by  Dr.  Hermes,  who  fouud  15  males  araoDg  20 

eels  selected  by  Dr.  Syrski. 
(7.)  In  1880,  on  the  Baltic  coasts  of  Denmark,  by  Dr.  Hermes.    Out  of 
one  lot  of  30  from  Wismar,  he  obtained  8  males,  thus  repeating 
Van  Siebold's  observation. 
[S.)  In  1880,  from  the  Baltic  between  Zealand  and  Saland,  Denmark. 

Out  of  one  lot  of  30,  Dr.  Hermes  obtained  8  males. 
(0.)  In  1880,  in  France,  by  Robin. 
(10.)  In  1880,  by  Cattie. 
(11.)  In  18S0,  by  Dr.  Hermes,  at  Cumlosen,  on  the  Elbe,  about  120  miles 

from  the  German  Ocean. 
(12.)  In  1880,  at  Uiigers  on  the  Baltic,  by  Dr.  Hermes,  who  found  44.J 

per  cent,  males  in  one  lot  of  137. 
(13.)  By  Dr.  Pauly,  among  eels  planted  at  Hilnnigen,  in  Elsass.-Loth- 
ringen.    See  below. 

It  has  been  shown  by  Dr.  Pauly  that  among  the  very  young  eels 
[mont6e]  taken  near  the  mouths  of  rivers  is  a  considerable  percentage 
of  males,  which,  when  transplanted  to  fresh  water,  will  there  retain 
their  masculine  characters  and  develop  into  perfect  adult  males.  This 
discovery  is,  of  course,  of  the  utmost  importance  to  fish  culturists  mak- 
ing the  attempt  to  introduce  eels  into  new  waters.  Its  importance  has 
>already  been  pointed  out  by  Director  Haack. 

The  practical  lesson  to  be  learned  is  simply  this — that  young  eels,  for 
introduction  into  strange  waters,  must  be  taken  from  very  near  the 
mouths  of  rivers,  in  order  that  both  males  and  females  may  be  secured. 
The  interest  to  zoologists  lies  in  the  fact  that  Pauly's  discovery  renders 
the  theory  of  Van  Siebold  less  plausible,  indicating  that  the  sexes 
of  the  young  eels  are  differentiated  before  they  begin  to  mount  the 
rivers  and  that  the  males  do  not  ascend  beyond  the  limits  of  brackish 
water. 

Dr.  Pauly's  discovery  is  so  interesting  that  I  propose  to  translate  his 
own  account  of  it.  The  investigation  was  made,  I  believe,  in  Munich, 
and  the  report  from  which  I  quote  was  published  in  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  Fishery  Gazette,  of  Vienna,  December  23,  1880.  Dr.  Pauly 
writes:  "During  the  past  year  I  have  received  from  Court-fisherman 
Kuffer  a  large  number  of  eels,  which  I  have  used  in  my  investigations. 
Tbo  large  individuals,  all  of  which  came  from  the  lakes  of  northern 
Italy,  were  females.  I  received,  however,  from  the  same  individual, 
another  lot  of  eels,  consisting  of  much  smaller  individuals,  weighing 
from  20  to  90  grams  (§^  of  an  ounce  to  3  ounces),  also  taken  in  fresh 
water.  At  the  request  of  Professor  Von  Siebold,  I  had  paid  particular 
attention  to  the  sexes  of  the  eels  which  I  was  engaged  in  investigating, 
and  to  my  great  astonishment  I  found  that  a  large  majorltj^  of  these 
small  eels  (19  out  of  27)  were  males,  possessing,  instead  of  the  familiar 
ovaries,  the  "lappenorgan"  described  by  Dr.  Syrski.    A  histological 
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examination  of  these  organs  convinced  me  that  the  structure  of  these 

tissues  agreed  with  that  described  by  Freud. 

•  •  #  •'^  •  •  • 

My  next  inquiry  was  very  naturally  concerning  the  locality  whence 
these  eels  had  been  obtained.  I  learned  that  Kuflfer  had  received  them  two 
years  before  from  Director  Haack  at  Hiiningen,  and  upon  questioning 
Director  Haack  learned  that  they  had  been  brought  from  a  French 
river,  the  sevre  niortaise^  where  they  were  caught  as  young  fry  [mont^e] 
at  a  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  furthermore 
were  at  the  time  of  examination  about  four  years  old.  The  small  size 
of  these  fish,  their  age  being  taken  into  consideration,  satisfied  me  that 
theyliad  been  reared  in  captivity,  since  uncultivated  eels  would  have 
been  much  heavier.  The  females  in  this  lot  of  eels  exceeded  the  males 
in  length  and  weight  and  also  exhibited  those  external  characters  de- 
scribed by  Jacoby  as  indicating  sex. 

The  locality  in  the  sevre  niortaise  where  these  fish  were  taken  may 
easily,  especially  at  flood  tide,  have  been  within  the  limits  of  brackish 
water;  my  observations  do  not  prove,  therefore,  that  male  eels  enter 
fresh  water. 

Dr.  Jacoby  found  male  eels  in  the  lagoons  of  Comacchio,  where  the 
water  is  brackish.  These  males  must  have  ascended  in  the  "  mounting'^ 
as  fry,  and  probably  at  the  approach  of  sexual  maturity  descend  with 
the  females  to  the  sea.  My  investigations  and  those  of  Jacoby  prove 
only  this:  that  the  young  female  eels  do  not  necessarily  break  away 
from  their  parents  and  from  their  birthplaces  at  sea,  and  entirely  alone 
l)roceed  upon  their  migrations,  while  the  males  scatter  through  the  sea, 
but  that  their  brothers  seem  to  accompany  them  part  of  the  way  upon 
their  journey.  But  how  far!  Do  the  males  know  where  pure  fresh 
water  begins,  and  are  the  fry  of  different  sexes  found  mingled  together 
only  at  the  river  mouths!  If  we  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  male 
organs  had  so  long  escaped  discovery,  that,  on  account  of  their  crystal- 
like transparency,  their  detection  in  a  fresh  eel  is  so  difficult,  etc.,  may 
we  not  admit  that  past  conclusions  are  probably  erroneous,  and  that 
althongh  thousands  of  fresh-water  eels  have  been  studied  by  difterent 
investigators,  male  eels  may  yet  be  found  in  our  streams,  especially 

when  more  of  the  smaller  individuals  have  been  examined." 

«  •  •»  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Dr.  Pauly  then  discusses  the  observations  of  Dr.  Hermes,  who  found 
11  per  cent,  of  males  among  eels  taken  at  Willenberg,  on  the  Elbe,  about 
120  miles  from  the  German  Ocean,  and  no  males  whatever  at  Havelberg, 
20  or  30  miles  higher  up  the  stream,  and  closes  his  essay  with  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions:  "J/a?«  eels  vndouhtedly  ascend  the  rivers^  but  tJie 
numerical  percentage  of  males  to  females  appears  to  diminish  as  one  pro- 
veeds  up  the  streams?'^  This  fact  is  opposed  to  the  theory  proposed  by 
i>ome  one  that  young  eels  are  at  first  of  undifierentiated  sex  and  have 
the  tendency  under  the  influence  of  fresh  water  to  become  females, 
under  that  of  salt  water  to  develop  male  characters." 
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One  may  conclude  from  these  observations  that  the  eels  preparing  to 
spawn  leave  the  inner  waters  early  in  December  and  seek  out  the  deeper 
places  of  the  sea,  where  they  cannot  be  caught  with  our  ordinary  imple- 
ments of  capture.  The  eel  eggs  can  only  be  found  by  a  systematic  in- 
vestigation of  certain  parts  of  the  sea  bottom  with  the  dredge  and  the 
microscope.  This  investigation  might  also  include  the  sinking  of  the 
migrating  eels  in  special  cases  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  in  order  to 
determine  whether,  under  these  circumstances,  the  eggs  would  ripen 
more  rapidly.  By  using  the  largest  fish  for  this  purpose  one  could 
arrange,  by  means  of  small  openings  in  the  cages,  to  permit  the  eni;rance 
of  the  small  male  eels.  At  any  rate,  there  is  no  doubt  from  these  ob- 
servations that  the  spawning  period  of  the  eel  takes  place  in  winter. 

In  an  article  by  Guido  Lindenhain,  entitled  ''The  Natural  History  of 
the  EeP  (Zur  Naturgeschichte  der  Aale)^  which  has  recently  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Austro-Hungarian  Fishery  Gazette,  extending  through 
six  numbers,  a  fanciful  contributor  of  that  paper,  among  other  wonder- 
ful things,  claims  to  have  discovered  the  spawning  of  the  eel  in  rivers 
and  ponds.  I  will  allow  the  very  sagacious  gentleman  to  recount  his 
summer-night^s  dream  in  his  own  words,  in  order  to  show  with  what 
certainty  and  precision  the  most  baseless  fables  concerning  the  natural 
history  of  the  eel  are  even  yet  narrated : 

"  The  methods  of  spawning  by  the  eel,''  writes  this  keen  observer, "  are 
very  interesting,  but  to  observe  them  is  very  difficult  and  tiresome,  and, 
indeed,  only  possible  when  the  spawning  places  have  already  been  deter- 
mined by  experience.  One  must  remain  for  many  nights  upon  the  shore, 
hidden  behind  the  bushes,  with  unflagging  attention,  until  these  nocturnal 
adventurers  have  come  into  the  shallow  water  and  made  their  presence 
known  by  their  snake-like  motions  at  the  surface.  As  soon  as  they 
have  gathered  together  upon  their  chosen  haunts  there  is  a  great  com- 
motion in  the  water,  and^werful  blows  are  heard,  so  tliat  the  water 
splashes  up  a  considerable  distance,  and  the  surface  is  covered  with 
little  waves,  as  if  some  great  object  were  moving  about,  after  which 
one  gets  glimpses  of  parts  of  the  bodies  of  the  contending  rivals  of  tlie 
happj'  spawning  fishes  themselves.  After  the  duration  of  an  hour  or 
so  it  is  again  quiet,  and  one  sees  that  the  water  is  moved  in  dift'erent 
directions  in  serpent-like  waves,  which  become  less  and  less  apparent  to 
the  eye  of  the  observer,  while  the  eels  are  lea\ing  the  spawning-places 
and  a^  betaking  themselves  to  hunt  for  food  or  are  seeking  their  cus- 
tomary quiet  dwelling-places.  If  the  observer,  moved  by  overwhelming 
curiosity,  comes  on  the  following  day  to  the  same  place,  he  sees  nothings 
but  if  he  looks  with  a  strong  magnifying  glass  carefully  over  the  water- 
plants,  he  discovers  little  greenish-white  eggs  resting  upon  the  bottonu 
out  of  which  the  young  eels  will  escape  in  about  six  weeks.'' 

"It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  the  enterprising  observer  has  not 
illustrated  the  whole  development  of  the  egg  by  photographic  views  of 
l>i8  fancies." 
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Another  wonderful  story  was  narrate  by  Dallmer.* 

A  Flensbarg  eel-smoker  told  him  that  once,  in  April,  one  of  the 
sacks  in  which  eels  had  been  sent  to  him,  after  it  had  been  emptied, 
was  put  into  the  water  with  the  others ;  after  having  been  tied  up  he 
found,  after  eight  to  fourteen  days,  millions  of  living  young  eels  from 
one  to  two  inches  long.  He  thought  that  fertilized  spawn  had  been 
left  in  the  bag  which,  in  eight  to  fourteen  days,  had  developed  into 
fishes  of  one  to  two  inches  in  length.  A  million  of  young  eels  of  1 J  inches 
in  length  would  take  a  space  of  9,701  cubic  inches,which  w^ould  be  much 
more  than  a  saek  could  contain.  Such  a  quantity*  of  little  fishes  would 
scarcely  be  able  to  find  in  a  sack  tied  together  at  its  mouth  food  enough 
to  enable  them  to  grow  from  a  very  minute  size  (the  eggs  in  the  ovary 
have  been  found  only  0.23™™  large,  and  may,  perhaps,  when  laid,  meas- 
ure 0.5™™)  in  eight  days  to  a  length  of  from  one  to  two  inches ;  let  us, 
however,  suppose  that  the  eel-smoker  had  confounded  a  hundred  little 
eel8  with  as  many  millions,  it  could  hardly,  even  then,  happen  that 
these  little  animals  in  from  eight  to  fourteen  days  could  have  grown  to 
100  times  their  original  dimensions.  The  storj"  would  be  much  more 
probable  if  it  were  supi)osed  that  the  young  eels  in  their  wanderings 
toward  the  fresh  waters  had,  perhaps,  found  their  way  into  a  bag  which 
was  not  tied  up  at  its  mouth. 

In  De  La  Blanch^re's  "  Nouveau  Dictionaire  general  de  peche,  Paris, 
1808,"  occurs  the  following  paragraph,  without  any  indication  of  its 
source :  *'  Chenu  and  Desmarest  do  not  hesitate  to  state  that  the  eel 
spawns  upon  the  mud  after  a  kind  of  copulation;  that  the  eggs  remain, 
adhering  together,  joined  by  a  glutinous  substance  analogous  to  that 
which  connects  the  eggs  of  the  fresh- water  perch,  and  forms  little  pel- 
lets or  rounded  globules.  Each  female,  as  they  have  succeeded  in  ob- 
serving, produces  annually  many  of  these  masses.  The  little  fish  soon 
hatch  out  and  remain,  for  the  first  few  days  after  their  birth,  together 
in  these  masses,  but  when  they  have  reached  a  length  of  4  or  5™™  they 
shake  off  the  bonds  which  hold  them  and  soon  ascend  in  great  bodies 
the  streams  and  brooklets  near  which  they  find  themselves." 

According  to  this,  the  eggs  are  deposited  in  masses  of  slime,  inside  of 
which  the  young  hatch  out  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  and  a  few  days 
later  they  shake  themselves  free  and  swim  about  at  liberty. 

AVhen  and  where  these  investigators  have  made  such  observations  is 
not  to  be  found  out  from  the  "  Dictionaire  " ;  at  any  rate,  it  is  very  hard 
to  understand  how  they  have  proved  that  the  same  female  eel  yearly 
lays  several  sets  of  eggs. 

XVII.  BENECKE  ON  THE  MOVEMENTS  OF  YOUNG  EELS. 

Benecke  gives  the  following  thorough  discussion  of  the  movements  of 
young  eels: 
The  young  eels,  hatched  out  of  the  eggs  at  sea,  doubtless  live  at  the 

•  *  Fische  und  Fiscberei  ini  Sossod  Wasser,  Segeberg,  1877. 
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bottom  until  tliey  grow,  through  consumption  of  rich  food  substances 
there  to  be  found,  to  a  size  from  1  to  3  centimeters.  When  they  have 
attained  this  size  they  begin  their  wanderings  in  immense  schools,  pro- 
ceeding to  ascend  into  the  rivers  and  lakes.  These  wanderings  of  the 
young  eels  have  been  known  for  a  very  long  time ;  for  instance,  in  the 
lagoons  of  Comacchio,  in  which  they  may  be  found,  for  the  most  part, 
after  they  have  gained  the  length  of  from  G  to  8  millimeters,  and  in 
France,  later  also  in  England,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and,  more  recently,  in 
Germany  they  have  also  been  observed. 

According  to  the  French  reports  young  eels  arc  hatched  out  early  in 
the  winter,  and  in  February,  having  attained  the  length  of  4  or  5  centi- 
meters, they  appear  in  the  brackish  water  at  the  mouth  of  the  Loire  in 
immense  numbers,  soon  to  begin  their  wanderings  up  the  stream.  They 
swim  in  crowded  schools  at  the  surface  of  the  river  right  up  to  the  banks, 
and  little  detachments  of  the  army  deploy  at  the  mouth  of  each  tributary 
and  pursue  their  wanderings  along  Its  course.  These  swarms  of  young 
eels  are  called  in  France  "Montfee,"  in  Italy,  ^'Montata.''  The  number 
of  the  young  fish  is,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  number  of  the  eggs 
in  the  ovary  of  the  eel,  wonderfully  large.  Kedi  has  recounted  that  from 
the  end  of  January  to  the  end  of  April  the  young  fish  continue  wander- 
ing up  the  Arno,  and  that  in  18C7  over  3,000,000  pounds  of  them  were 
taken  in  five  hours.  Into  the  lagoons  of  the  Comacchio  the  eels  pour 
from  February  to  April.  In  March  and  April  they  have  been  noticed  in 
many  French  rivers,  in  which  the  migration  continues  for  from  eight  to 
fourteen  days.  The  first  account  of  these  wanderings  in  Germany  was 
that  given  by  Von  Ehlers.  In  1863  he  wrote  to  Von  Siebold :  "  This 
took  place  about  ten  years  ago,  in  the  village  of  Drennhausen,  in  the 
Province  of  Wesen,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Hanover.  As  we  were  walking, 
towards  the  end  of  June  or  the  beginning  of  July,  on  a  dike,  which  at 
that  place  projects  out  into  the  Elbe,  we  noticed  that  along  the  entire 
shore  there  might  be  seen  a  moving  band  of  a  dark  color.  Since  every- 
thing which  takes  place  in  the  Elbe  is  of  interest  to  the  inhabitants  of 
that  region,  this  phenomenon  immediately  attracted  attention,  and  it 
soon  became  apparent  that  this  dark  band  was  composed  of  an  innumer- 
able body  of  young  eels,  which  were  pressing  against  each  other,  as,  at 
the  surface  of  the  stream,  they  were  forcing  their  way  upwards  towards 
its  source,  while  they  kept  themselves  so  close  to  the  shore  that  they  fol- 
lowed all  its  bendings  and  curves.  The  width  of  this  band  of  fish  at  the 
place  where  it  was  observed  (where  the  Elbe  has  a  considerable  depth) 
was  perhaps  a  foot,  but  how  deep  it  was  could  not  be  observed,  so 
thickly  crowded  together  were  the  young  eels.  As  they  swam  a  great 
number  could  be  taken  in  a  bucket,  and  it  was  very  annoying  to  the  peo- 
ple who  lived  along  the  Elbe  that  so  long  as  the  procession  of  fish  lasted 
no  water  could  be  taken  out  of  the  river  which  was  not  full  of  the  littlo 
fish.  The  length  of  the  young  eels  was,  on  an  avemge,  from  3  to  4  iiiclies ; 
the  thickness  of  the  body  was  about  equal  to  that  of  a  goosequill.    By 
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tliemselves  might  here  and  there  be  seen  swimming  eels  of  greater  size, 
but  none  of  them  were  probably  more  than  8  inches  in  length.  All  of 
them,  even  the  smallest,  were  dark  colored.  This  wonderful  procession 
of  tishes  continued  unbroken  and  of  the  same  density  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  day  on  which  it  was  first  observed,  and  continued  also  upon 
the  following  day.  On  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  however,  not  one 
of  the  young  eels  was  to  be  seen." 

Similar  observations  have  been  made  at  Wittenberg,  on  the  Elbe. 
Kuppfer  observed  great  quantities  of  youn^;^  eels,  of  about  3  centimeters 
in  length,  in  the  brackish  water  of  the  Eider,  at  Freiderickstadt;  so  also 
did  Yon  Stemann. 

'*  Every  year,"  writes  the  latter,  "from  April  to  the  end  of  June,  there 
appear  great  masses  of  young  eels,  which  are  present  in  large  schools 
toward  the  Upper  Eider,  seeking  in  every  way  to  pass  each  other.  In 
April  the  first  eels  show  themselves  generally  singly  j  cold  weather  has 
evidently  kept  them  back  up  to  this  time  5  since  this  year,  until  to-day, 
no  ascent  whatever  has  taken  place,  and  now  the  approach  of  the  great 
schools  is  beginning.  Where  the  current  is  feeble,  the  procession  is 
broad ;  but  where  the  eels  encounter  a  strong  current — near  a  mill — it 
becomes  small,  and  presses  close  to  the  shore,  in  order  to  overcome  the 
currents.  The  little  animals  swim  eagerly  and  rapidly  along  near  the 
banks  until  they  find  a  place  over  which  they  decide  to  climb.  Here 
they  lie  in  great  heaps,  and  appear  to  await  the  rising  of  the  tide,  which 
makes  their  ascent  easier.  The  tide  having  risen,  the  whole  mass  begins 
to  separate  without  delay;  eel  after  eel  climbs  up  on  the  steep  wall  of 
rock,  determined  to  reach  the  little  pools,  at  the  height  of  15  or  20  inches, 
into  which  some  of  the  water  from  the  Upper  Eider  has  found  its  way. 
Into  these  holes  the  little  animals  creep,  and  have  yet  to  travel  a  dis- 
tance of  40  or  50  feet  under  the  roadway  before  they  can  reach  the 
Upper  Eider.  Another  detachment  betakes  itself  to  the  sluice-ways, 
and  clings  to  the  cracks  in  the  wood ;  also  around  the  mills  their  ascent 
may  be  observed,  especially  about  sunrise.''* 

Davy  sends  a  similar  account  from  Ireland.  He  was  a  w  itness  of  the 
ascent  of  young  eels,  or  "  elvas,"  at  Ballyshannon,  at  the  end  of  July, 
1823;  he  speaks  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  under  the  fall  being  "black- 
ened by  millions  of  little  eels  about  as  long  as  a  finger,  which  were 
constantly  urging  their  way  up  the  moist  rock  beside  of  the  fall." 
" Thousands,'^  he  adds,  "died 5  but  their  bodies,  remaining,  served  as  a 
ladder  by  which  the  rest  could  make  their  way ;  and  I  saw  some  ascend- 
ing even  perpendicular  stones,  making  their  way  through  wet  moss  or 
adhering  to  some  eels  that  had  died  in  the  attempt."* 

*  Professor  Benecke  bad  iu  his  possession  some  of  the  young  eels,  which  escaped 
from  all  the  vessels  in  which  they  were  confined,  and  even  climbed  to  the  ceiling  of 
his  room. 

•Eel-fauis  in  Connecticut.— Fresh-water  eels  may  be  canght  in  large  numbers, 
in  weirs  along  the  lake  streams,  when  descending  at  the  faU  equinox  to  deposit  their 
spawn  in  some  lower  region,  and  in  the  following  Augnst  their  offspring,  from  three 
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Such  is  the  energy  of  these  little  animals  that  they  continued  to  find 
their  waj'  in  immense  numbers  to  Loch  Erne. 

In  the  little  eels  which  ascend  the  rivers  there  are  no  traces  of  sexual 
organs,  but  in  the  fresh  water  they  develop  only  into  females.  One  of 
the  most  recent  observations  made  by  Dr.  Pauly,  in  Munich,  would 
appear  to  contradict  this  idea,  since  he  discovered  male  eels. among  the 
fish  which  were  brought  with  a  lot  of  young  eels  to  Hiiningen,  were 
kept  there  for  two  years  in  ponds,  and  were  finally  released  in  the  fish 
pond  of  Court-Fisherman  Kauffer.  We  should  bear  in  mind,  however, 
that  these  young  eels  were  captured  at  the  mouths  of  fresh  rivers  in 
brackish  water ;  and  that  among  the  numerous  small  eels  which  swim 
in  the  brackish  water  there  must  be  many  larger  specimens,  in  which 
the  male  organs  have  already  begun  to  develop.  Such  are  doubtless 
those  which  were  sent  in  the  male  condition  to  Hiiningen  and  Munich, 
and  were  there  recognized  as  males.  This  presumption  can  be  set  aside 
only  if  male  eels  shall  hereafter  be  found  among  the  fish  which  arc 
caught  in  the  upper  part  of  rivers  in  the  condition  of  young  fry. 

Concerning  another  important  fact  which  is  connected  with  the 
movements  of  the  young. fry  of  the  eel,  I  became  acquainted  last  year 
(in  the  course  of  an  exploration  of  the  waters  of  the  district  of  Konitz- 
kunde)  with  the  river  Brahe,  at  Miihlhof,  above  Rittel,  where  a  high  dam 
was  built  in  1846  and  1847  for  the  purpose  of  watering  a  large  system 
of  meadows  by  the  overflowing  of  the  stream.  Below  the  dam  is  an 
inclined  plane  (constructed  of  boards),  about  300  feet  long,  built  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  water,  which  rushes  out  when  the  sluice-gate 
is  opened,  from  washing  away  the  bottom  of  the  stream  and  its  banks. 
This  plank  floor  consists  of  two  layers,  the  lower  one  of  2-inch,  the  upper 
one  of  3-inch  boanls.  The  grade  of  the  dam  at  Muhlhof  (33  feet  3 
inches)  has  entirely  cut  off  the  ascent  of  the  fry  of  the  eel  into  the  upper 
part  of  the  Brahe  and  the  lakes  tributary  to  it,  and  the  number  of  eels 
caught  above  the  dam — which  was  formerly  very  considerable — has 
become  reduced  almost  to  nothing.  In  the  year  1847  the  construction 
of  the  dam  and  the  inclined  plane  was  completed;  in  1852  the  upper 
layer  of  the  planks  on  the  plane  had  warped  and  sprung  uj)  in  many 
places,  so  that  it  had  to  hQ  torn  up  for  repairs.  The  cause  of  the  warp- 
ing was  immediately  discovered:  thousands  of  eels — as  thick  as  a  mau^s 
finger — somewhat  fiattened  in  shape,  and,  on  account  of  the  absence  of 
light,  of  a  pure  white  color,  filled  the  space  between  the  two  layers  of 
planks,  and  their  united  pressure  from  beneath  had  caused  the  upper 

to  six  inches  long,  return  in  immeuso  nunibcrH.  Tlio  basin  of  llic  Still  River  Falls, 
near  Colobrooke  lino,  Is  for  several  days  alive  with  thoin.  They  may  be  seen  labor- 
iously crawling  up  every  rock  w^hich  is  moistened  by  tbe  spray  of  tbe  fall,  and  en- 
deavoring to  reach  their  ancestral  lake  or  dam.  At  the  foot  of  the  Niagara  Falls  this 
phenomenon  may  be  witnessed  on  a  large  scale  at  the  same  season  of  the  year  or 
later,  and  probably  in  other  places  where  the  faU  is  too  high  and  the  current  too 
Bwift  for  the  young  eels  to  stem  it  without  contact  with  the  rocks. — Annnls  of  Win- 
chester, Conn.,  Boyd,  p.  2o. 
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layer  to  yield;  these  eels  had  found  their  way  between  the  boards  as 
fry,  where  they  had  found  sufficient  food  and  had  grown  to  such  a  size 
that  the  pressure  of  their  united  strength  had  pushed  up  the  roof  of 
their  prison.  These  facts,  observed  by  an  old  millwright,  were  com- 
municated to  me  by  Privy  Counsellor  Schmid,  of  Marion  werder,  who 
supervised  the  construction  of  the  Muhlhof  dam,  and  he  fully  confirmed 
them. 

Eels  of  4  inches  in  length,  which  in  May  are  plenty  in  fish  ponds,  by 
the  end  of  October  reach  a  length  of  10  inches  and  the  thickness  of  a 
man's  little  finger;  in  the  following  fall  they  measure  from  20  to  24 
inches,  and  in  the  third  year  are  ready  to  be  eaten.  On  account  of  their 
mpid  growth  and  hardy  nature,  in  consequence  of  which  latter  they 
live  in  mud-holes  and  unprofitable  waters  of  all  kinds,  the  breeding  of 
eels  is  a  very  remunerative  business.  The  young  fish  (of  which,  at  the 
time  of  their  first  appearance  at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  it  takes  1,500  to 
1,700  to  make  a  pound,  while,  when  taken  later  and  a  little  further  from 
the  sea,  it  takes  only  350  to  400  for  the  same  weight)  may  be  obtained 
at  low  prices  from  France  through  Huningen,  or  in  Germany  from 
Eandesberg  and,  through  the  Berlin  Aquarium,  from  Wittenberg,  and, 
when  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  not  too  high,  may  be  carried  in  soft 
moss  throughout  all  Germany. 

According  to  the  statement  of  the  well-known  Paris  fish-merchant. 
Millet,  two  i>ounds  of  eels,  planted  in  a  muddy  pond  in  1840,  in  five 
years  yielded  5,000  pounds  of  fine  eels. 

XVIII.  Observations  of  Dr.  Hermes  in  1881  on  the  conger. 

The  observations  of  Dr.  Otto  Hermes,  director  of  the  Berlin  Aquarium, 
who  has  recently  discovered  the  (rue  nature  of  the  organ  of  Syrski  in 
the  conger,  are  extremely  interesting. 

^'  Since  Syrski,  in  1874,  found  the  organs  in  Anguilla  vulgaris — which  are 
called  by  his  name,  and  which,  by  him  and  most  zoiilogists,  were  taken 
for  the  male  reproductive  organs — it  is  only  necessary  that  a  ripe  male 
eel  should  be  found  in  order  to  settle  forever  the  question  of  the  sexes 
of  the  eel.  Up  to  this  time  all  efforts  have  failed  to  roach  the  desired 
result.  The  histiological  investigations  of  the  Syrskian  organs  pursued 
by  S.  Freud  render  it  more  probable  that  these  were  young  roes;  yet 
there  remained  all  the  time  a  doubt,  since  tbe  spermatozoa  had  not  been 
actually  observed,  and  this  uncertainty  is  «nn  iiisui)erableobstaclei:o  the 
ac<jeptance  of  the  Syrskiau  discovery.  The  supposed  discovery  of  sper- 
matozoa by  A.  S.  Packard  in  the  male  eel  proved  to  be  another  delu- 
sion. The  contradiction  of  this  imaginary  discovery  appeared  in  Ko.  26 
of  the  second  volume  of  the  Zoologische  Auzeiger,  p.  193,  in  which  it 
was  stated  that  the  motile  bodies  were  not  spermatozoa,  but  yolk  par- 
ticles. This  correction  was  also  made  by  Von  Siebold's  assistant,  Dn 
Paul,*  and  by  S.  Th.  Cattie. 

•Austrian  Fishery  Gazette,  1680,  No.  12,  i>.  90. 
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"The  rciinMliicliv* 
of  Antfuilta  vulgar  in  . 


L-  organs  of  Conger  vulgar'tg  ar«  verj'  similar  to  tliose 
:  ill  tbe  undevelopi'd  coiiditiOD  they  hIimw  the  ov;iriL-3 
lying  in  tbv  same  itositiou  in  u 
^  eiiff-sbapt'd  band  of  a  ih-oihm-- 
tionally  largo  size.  Since  C. 
ruli/nriK  roacbps  nearly  twite 
tliesizeuf  .-1.  rwIiyrtrM.  Individ- 
nala  of  <>  feet  in  leugtb  are  not 
rare.  Tbe  ovary  is  iIeveloi)ed 
in  tbe  captivity,  and  thi.H,  I  am 
convincetl,  is  often  tbe  ciuise  of 
the  death  of  tbe  eel.  In  a  Com- 
ger  which  died  in  the  Iterlin 
Aquarium,  and  wiis  out  open, 
tbe  ovarie.s  protruded  very  ex- 
tensively, and  aspecimen  wbieli 
lies  in  the  Frankfort  Aqiiarinnt 
burst  on  avconnt  of  the  extraor- 
dinary development  of  tbe  ova- 
ries. Tbe  ovaries  of  this  eel, 
which  weighed  22J  pouuds, 
themselves  weighed  8  ponnds, 
and  tbe  number  of  egg»  was 
about  ;(,.300,0{M).  Tbe  want  of 
a  natural  opening  for  the  escai>e 
of  the  eggs  was  evidently  in 
this  case  the  cause  of  death. 
Uale  specimens  of  the  Conger 
in  an  undevelope<1  condition  I 
have  hitherto  never  ba<l  the  op- 
portunity to  investigate.  I  re- 
ceived, however,  in  the  fall  of 
1879  a  number  of  sea-eels,  taken 
in  tbe  vicinity  of  Havre,  whose 
average  length  was  froui  24  to 
;,  27  inches.  Theseeelsategii'pd- 
ily  'ind  grew  rapi<liy.  Only  one 
'  was  tanly  in  its  development, 
so  that  it  could  bo  easily  disttu- 
guished  from  the  rest.  This, 
which  was  tbe  smallest  of  the 
"■X'.m?™v!^DBof tiie.q»™iiry  CongcrH  \u  tlio  a<|uariiiHi,  diwl 

A, .;-.,-«;«(««.  0,1  the  20tb  of  June,  1SS(»,  and 

WBK  examined  by  me  on  tbe  sHme  day.  I  was  very  much  delighte*!  when 
I  found  the  sexual  organs  \ery  difterent  from  those  which  1  had  e\'i'r 
uotice<l  l)efore.     After  a  single  cut  into  them,  there  flowed  out  a  milky 


mau  nvrftdufttrt  or^ta  ftf  a  vonger 
'rty  itithtt  in  teiijfth.  I  nattiraltiK. 
illnnl  uiml. 
KF.  d"  ml.l.llf.  d-  lowfr  imrlioo  of 


/  uir-litadilrr. 

f|.  <r  i).  (I,  lUdu  of  ilip  Isft  uncrnii 
t,.  ifh  b,  tj.  ti.  Tulds  orihe  right  n] 
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finid,  n-liicli,  under  tlie  microscope,  with  a  power  of   450  diameters, 
showed  a  great  number  of  spermatozoa,  in  tlie  li\~elie!4t  motion,  and  in 
which  head  and  tail  were  evi- 
dently  visible.     Tliero  could  be  ^ 

no  doubt  that  I  had  found  a  sex- 
ually mature  male  of  Conger  mil- 
tjaris.  Tico  fragments  of  the  roe 
were  laid  aside  for  further  in- 
vestigation, and  the  eel,  which 
wiis  iSinches  long,  was  prepared 
first  in  alcohol  and  then  in  Wick- 
ershfimer  Huid. 

In  the  paper  before  us  Dr. 
Jacoby  presents  a  full  anatomi- 
cal description  of  the  generative 
organs  of  the  conger  as  demon- 
strated by  himself  and  Dr.  Kabl- 
Kiickhanl.  It  seems  uuneces- 
sarj-  to  repeat  this  description 
since  the  orgiins  are  very  similar 
to  those  in  the  commoneel.  By 
the  kiuduess  of  Dr.  1  ierines  we 
are  permitted  to  reproduce  tho 
drawings  which  accompnuy  this 
description. 

Companvl  with  the  doscrip-  ' 
tion  of  the  rou  and  the  figure  of 
the  organ  found  by  Syrski  and 
by  me,  vailed  '  lappeii  organ,'  a 
great  similarity  is  noticed  be- 
tween them.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  in  this  case  we  were 
comparing  the  entirely  undevel- 
oped organs  of  the  eel  with  tho 
fully  ripo  reprmluctive  organs  of 
the  Conger,  so  even,- donbt  as  to 
the  male  nature  of  the  Sj-rskiaTi 
organs  ought  to  be  thrown  aside. 
AlsointhccomiKLri.wuof the  Ki/e  ^'-  orctTuiitHiuiap-. 

<»f  the  male  with  that  of  the  fe-  '.i.  Liver" 

male  the  Conger  shows  the  same  ''.  i^-n  (.Thv!' 

relations  as  the  eel  investigated  ,/  liHii-iiiliiiiii'r. 

bj-  Syrski,  to  wit :  that  the  males  ,;.  rri'nMriXijir. 

are  smaller  than  the  females.  ''"  ""'"''"  ''"  "'■">■ 

It  is  well  known,  as  Von  Siebold  remarks,  tlmt  young  eels,  ascending 
the  rivers,  develoited  into  females  and  that  the  males  rcumin  in  the  seu 
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or  at  the  mouths  of  rivers.  This  statement  cannot  be  exactly  demon- 
strated, since  among  250  eels,  from  11  to  15  inches  in  length,  taken  in 
the  vicinity  of  Cumlosen,  I  found  13  males  or  5  per  cent.  (Cumioseu  is 
>ituated  in  the  vicinity  of  Wittenberg  and  is  at  least  120  miles  from  tb<i 
mouth  of  the  Elbe).  How  large  the  percentage  of  difference  between 
the  neighborhood  of  tlie  mouth  of  Elbe  and  places  situated  farther  up 
the  stream,  as  regards  the  proportion  of  males  and  females,  may  be,  I 
have  hitherto,  from  want  of  material,  been  unable  to  decide.  Forty  from 
the  Havel  at  Havelberg  (about  20  miles  above  Cumioseu)  were  all 
females.  Out  of  137  eels  taken  in  the  bays  at  Rugen,  in  the  Baltic,  I 
found  CI  or  44.J  per  cent,  males,  while  at  Wismar,  on  the  Danisb  coast, 
the  males  only  constituted  11  per  cent.  Whether  tbese  facts  have  any 
connection  with  the  discovery  of  the  hitherto  unknown  spawning  places 
of  the  eels,  it  is  hoped  that  further  observations  will  determine. 

When  Cattie,  in  his  already  cited  work,  gives  it  as  a  determined  fact 
that  the  eels  wander  into  deep  water  here,  in  order  to  let  their  genera- 
tive organs  attain  maturity,  which  happens  in  six  or  eight  weeks,  and 
that  the  old  male  and  female  eels,  after  the  reproductive  act,  die,  accord- 
ing to  my  knowledge,  there  are  wanting  observations  which  will  give 
this  a  scientific  foundation.  What  Von  Siebold  and  Jacoby  only  state 
as  probable  appear  to  him  (Cattie)  to  have  become  already  established 
facts. 

As  far  as  the  distinction  between  male  and  female  eels  by  external 
<?haracter8  is  concerned,  the  eels  sent  to  me,  some  time  in  November, 
from  the  coast  of  Schleswig  showed  so  great  difference  in  color  that 
their  sender,  the  fish-master  Hinkleman,  was  able  to  decide  without 
difficulty  between  males  and  feaiales.  The  former  were  distinguished 
by  a  specially  brown  coloration,  while  the  females,  in  addition  to  greater 
size,  almost  without  exception  exhibited  a  dull  steel-gray  color.  Among 
the  males  were  found  many  specimens  of  11  j^  inches  in  length,  which  I 
was  careful  to  note  because  Syrski  had  only  found  the  size  of  16  J  inches. 
In  Comacchio,  according  to  Jacoby,  a  specimen  of  18|  inches  had  been 
found. 

XIX.  Jacoby's  touu  to  Comacchio  in  1877,  and  his  conclusions. 

"  In  thefall  of  1877,'' writes  Jacoby, ''I  undertook  a  journey  from  Trieste, 
by  way  of  Ravenna,  to  Comacchio;  convinced  of  thedifliculty  of  the  ques- 
tions to  be  solved  by  my  own  previous  labors,  I  had  not  great  hopes 
of  finding  sexually  immature  eels,  either  gravid  females  or  mature  males. 
My  highest  aim  was  at  the  beginning  to  determine  the  following  points: 
\[)  Whether  evidences  of  preparation  for  breeding  might  not  be  found  in 
the  eels  which  were  wandering  in  the  fall  toward  the  sea;  (II)  to  what 
extent  eels  with  the  organ  of  Syrski  could  be  found  particix)ating  in 
this  migration;  (HI)  as  far  as  possible  to  obtain  eels  from  the  sea  at  a 
ilistauce  from  the  coast  in  order  to  compare  their  organs  of  reproduction 
with  those  of  the  eels  in  the  lagoons. 
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"In  determinlDg  the  answers  to  the  first  two  questions  I  was  able  to 
make  some  new  and  interesting  discoveries,  but  with  regard  to  the  lat- 
ter, my  most  diligent  efiforts  were  absolutely  fruitless. 

"I  found  that  the  eels  when  migratiug  to  the  sea  in  the  fall  took  no 
food.  In  many  hundreds  examined  by  me,  caught  during  their  move 
ment,  I  found  stomach  and  intestines  entirely  empty ;  that  the  eels  dur- 
ing their  migrations  eat  nothing  is  also  known  to  all  fishermen  and  water- 
men of  Comacchio.  At  the  same  time,  the  eeis  which  remained  in  the 
lagoons  were  more  or  less  filled  with  food,  not  only  those  w^hich  were  not 
sufllciently  mature  to  migrate,  but  also  a  breed  of  eels  which  never  goes 
to  the  sea,  but  remains  throughout  its  entire  life  in  the  lagoons. 

"  There  may  be  found  in  Comacchio,  and  doubtlesse  very  where  where 
eels  live  in  great  numbers  in  brackish  water  along  the  coast,  a  peculiar 
group  of  eels  which,  as  far  as  I  could  determine,  consists  entirely  of 
sterile  females.  These  female  eels  with  ovaries  present  a  very  peculiar 
phenomenon ;  when  they  are  opened  one  finds  instead  of  the  well-known 
yellowish- white,  very  fatty,  cuff-shaped  organ,  a  thin,  scummy,  slightly 
folded  membrane,  not  at  all  fatty,  often  as  transparent  as  glass,  and  of 
about  the  same  proportional  size  as  the  so-called  cuff-shaped  organ. 
When  this  membrane  is  examined  under  the  microscope  there  may  be 
seen  in  it  eggs  very  transparent  in  appearance,  with  yolk-dots  absent  or 
with  yolk-dots  very  small  and  few.  This  organ  appears  to  be  an  abnor- 
mally-developed ovary  incapable  of  fertilization.  These  sterile  females^ 
which  I  found  of  all  sizes,  even  up  to  the  length  of  27  inches,  present  all 
of  the  acknowledged  female  characters  in  great  prominence  and  in  an 
exaggerated  degree ;  the  snout  is  broader,  and  often,  especially  at  the  tip 
of  the  under  jaw,  extraordinarily  broad ;  the  dorsal  fins  are,  on  the  aver- 
age, higher;  the  eyes  are  much  smaller,  especially  in  large  specimens^ 
and  the  coloring  is  clearer;  the  back  of  a  clearer  green  and  the  belly 
yeUower  than  in  the  normal  female.  The  flesh  of  these  sterile  females 
has  a  very  delicate  flavor,  and  quite  different  from  that  of  other  eels. 
I  was  quite  astonished  at  the  fine  flavor  when  I  tasted  them  for  the  first 
time  in  Comacchio.  The  flesh,  as  the  expression  goes,  melts  upon  the 
tongue.  It  is  even  possible  to  distinguish  them  wbile  living,  by  feeling 
them  with  the  hand,  their  soft  bodies  being  very  different  from  the  hard, 
solid,  muscular  flesh  of  the  others. 

"  In  Comacchio  these  eels  are  called  '  Pasciuti.'  Coste  called  them 
*  Priscetti,'  and  defined  them  to  be  those  eels  which  had  not  become 
ripe,  but  which  were  at  least  a  pound  in  weight.  The  name  ^Priscetti ' 
is,  however,  very  incorrect,  as  I  have  become  convinced  by  questioning 
the  fish  inspectors  and  by  hearing  the  conversations  of  the  fishermen. 
'Pasciuto'  means  'pastured,'  and  the  fishermen  understand  by  this, 
those  eels  which  do  not  migrate,  but  which  remain  through  the  whole 
year  feeding  in  the  lagoons.  They  include,  however,  under  this  name^ 
eels  of  two  kinds— the  sterile  females  already  described,  and  the  eels 
which  are  not  yet  ripe,  as  well  as  the  normal  females  and  supposed 
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males,  whose  period  of  migration  is  somewhat  remote.    This  circum- 
fitauce  is  a  cause  of  much  difficulty  to  the  investigator.* 


A. — Sterile  females  or  Pasciuti. 


I' 


B.— Normal  Females. 


C. — Eels  with  supposed  male 
organs. 
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'*The  studies  on  the  second  point  to  be  solved  were  of  special  interest, 
viz,  the  determination  of  the  presence  at  C'oniacchio,  and  the  behavior 
of  eels  with  organs  of  Syrski.  I  can  answer  this  question  very  briefly, 
since  among  1,200  specimens  examined  by  me  at  the  fishing  stations  and 
at  the  so-called  eel-factories  (with  the  exception  of  the  largest  specimens, 
which  are  always  females),  I  found  on  an  average  of  five  per  cent,  with  the 
organ  of  Syrski  5  of  the  eels  under  15  inches  in  length  (45  centimeters) 
on  an  average  there  were  20  per  cent.,  so  that  the  conclusions  as  to 
their  abundance  were  very  similar  to  those  at  Trieste,  where  the  fish 
market  is  supplied,  for  the  greater  i^art,  with  eels  from  Chioggia,  and 
to  a  less  extent  with  those  from  Comacchio. 

''In  Comacchio  the  largest  eels  with  the  organ  of  Syrski,  which  I 
La\'e  observed,  were  about  17  inches  (48  centimeters)  in  length,  the  small- 
<»st  about  0  inches  (24  centimeters).  All  of  these  were  found  among  the 
<iels  taken  during  their  migration  to  the  sea,  and,  like  the  females,  were 
found  with  stomachs  completely  empty  or  slightly  filled  with  a  slimy 
substance.  It  was  impossible  to  find  in  any  specimen  a  more  advanced 
4leveoli)ment  of  the  Syrskian  organ  than  in  those  examined  in  summer  at 
Trieste. 

"  With  reference  to  the  third  question  undertaken  by  me,  which  relates 
to  the  actual  kernel  of  the  eel  question,  that  is,  the  i)ossibili(:y  of  obtain- 
ing the  eels  which  have  migrated  out  to  sea,  in  order  to  obtain  in 
this  manner  the  sexually  mature  milters  and  spawners,  I  have  been 
unable  to  obtain  any  results.  I  have,  so  far  as  my  opportunities  per- 
mitted, left  no  stone  unturned  to  gain  its  solution.    I  went  out  to  sea 

•  It  lias  be6n  iioticed  by  many  early  writers  that  there  arc  certain  eels  which  never 
come  to  the  sea — Kisso,  in  his  "Ilistoire  Naturelle,"  tome  3,  p.  198,  and  S.  Nilsson, 
in  his  "  Scandinavisk  Fauna,"  tome  4,  p.  GC'>.  The  latter  called  this  variety  **  Grasaal/' 
or  grass-eel,  and  spoke  of  its  yellowish-green  coloration  and  the  soft,  delicious  flesh. 
Strange  enough,  both  these  writers  spoke  of  the  sharper  snout  of  this  eel,  and  Risso, 
who  founded  upon  it  another  species,  AnguUa  acHiiroatriHj  described  it  as  blackish  above 
and  silvery  Inflow.  These  descriptions  apply  in  every  particular  to  the  non-migratory 
eel  of  Comacchio.  Jacoby  remarks  that  all  the  sterile  females  brought  to  him  under 
the  name  **  Pasciuti,"  were  distinguished  by  their  broad  snouts.  The  following  tables 
were  prepared  at  Comacchio.  a  gives  the  total  length  of  the  body  of  the  eel ;  6,  the 
breadth  of  the  snout  between  the  nasal  tubes,  in  uiillimeters. 
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from  Magnavacca  aud  fix)m  Codigoro,  on  Chioggian  vessels,  and  many 
times  Lave  fished  myself,  and  have  stimulated  the  fishermen  by  ofifers 
of  reward  to  endeavor  to  obtain  eels  at  sea,  but  I  am  forced  to  the  con- 
iilusion  that  with  the  ordinary  means  this  cannot  be  done. 

*' Intelligent,  grey-headed  fishermen  of  Chioggia,  who  by  means  of  their 
fishing  apparatus  know  this  part  of  the  Adriatic  as  well  as  they  know 
their  own  pockets,  have  assured  mo  that  throughout  their  entire  lives 
they  have  never  caught  a  grown-up  river  eel  in  the  sea  at  any  distance 
from  the  coast.  The  eels  which  were  brought  to  me  at  Mannbach  as 
having  been  caught  in  the  sea,  and  which  I  found  to  be  the  ordinary 
females,  or  eels  with  the  Syrskian  organ,  were  either  from  localities  close 
to  the  shore  where  they  are  not  rare,  or  were  taken  in  the  Palotta  canal. 
There  was  no  lack  of  attempts  at  deception.  Fishermen  took  eels  from 
the  shore  with  them  in  order  to  be  able,  on  their  return,  to  claim  that 
they  had  been  caught  at  sea.  In  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
<:oast  they  are,  as  it  has  been  stated,  in  the  spring-time  not  rare,  and 
there  are  not  the  slightest  differences  between  these  and  the  eels  of  the 
lagoons.  1  found  both  females  and  eels  with  the  organ  of  Syrski 
with  theirieproductive  organs  in  the  same  immature  condition  as  in 
Comacchio  5  evidently  they  had  just  come  through  the  Palotta  canal 
from  the  lagoon  into  the  sea.  A  certain  distance,  perhaps  one  or  two 
marine  miles  from  the  coast,  every  trace  is  lost  of  the  adult  eels  which 
wander  by  the  many  thousand  into  the  sea.  Strange  as  this  problem 
appears  at  first  sight,  it  is  easily  understood  when  the  character  of  the 
fishing  apparatus  is  considered  5  the  nets  are  those  used  in  the  capture 
of  lobsters,  and  are  thrown  over  the  bottom ;  they  have  meshes  much 
too  large  to  hold  the  eels,  or,  when  they  are  small- meshed,  they  do  not 
touch  the  bottom.  The  problem  can  onl^^be  solved  by  using  apparatus 
constructed  especially  for  the  purpose.'' 

Jacoby  proposes  the  following  questions,  which,  in  his  opinion,  cover 
the  still  unanswered  points  concerning  the  natural  history  of  the  eel, 
and  answers  them  in  accordance  with  the  results  of  his  own  observations: 

Question  1.  How  can  the  fact  be  accounted  for  that  no  one  has  ever 
found  mature  females  and  males,  spawners  and  milters,  among  the  eelst 

Answer.  The  eels  require  the  influence  of  sea- water  for  the  development 
of  their  reproductive  organs.  As  is  now  definitely  understood,  they  leave 
the  rivers  and  the  brackish  lakes  on  account  of  the  undeveloped  condi- 
tion of  their  reproductive  organs,  for  the  puri)ose  of  becoming  sexually 
mature  at  sea ;  that  these  migrations  to  the  sea  take  place  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reproduction  appears  to  be  certainly  proxed  by  the  fact  that  the 
young  eels  leave  the  sea  in  the  spring,  and  that  the  migrating  eels,  like 
other  fishes  at  the  spawning  season,  abstain  from  eating. 

Question  2.  When  and  where  occurs  the  necessary  development  of 
the  reproductive  organs  of  the  eel  to  a  condition  in  which  they  are 
c»apable  of  fertilization  ? 

Answer.  Development  of  the  reproductive  organs  takes  place  in  the 
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sea,  iiot  close  to  the  shore,  but  at  a  distance  and  in  deep  waters.  This 
development  is  extraordinarly  rapid  when  the  immature  state,  in  whicli 
the  migrating  eels  are  found,  is  taken  into  consideration ;  they  must 
become  sexually  mature  within  a  few,  probably  five  or  six,  weeks  of  the 
time  that  they  enter  the  sea.  At  Comacchio  the  emigration  takes  place 
between  the  beginning  of  October  and  the  end  of  December. 

Question  3.  Where  does  the  act  of  spawning  take  place,  the  fertiliza- 
tion, and  the  deposition  of  the  eggs  ? 

Answer.  There  are  probably  certain  definite  spawning  places  in  the 
sea,  off  the  mouths  of  the  rivers.  These  are  the  mud-banks  to  which  the 
eels  go,  for  the  purpose  of  spawning,  in  great  numbers.  The  young  fish 
are  developed  ui>on  these  mud-banks,  and  from  eight  to  ten  weeks  after 
their  birth,  at  the  beginning  of  spring,  find  their  waj'  to  the  mouths  of 
rivers,  which  they  ascend. 

Question  4.  What  becomes  of  the  gi*own  up  eels  after  spawning  time, 
and  why  do  they  remain  lost  to  sight  and  never  again  come  back  into 
the  rivers? 

Answer.  The  old  eels,  male  and  female,  without  doubt,  die  soon  after 
the  spawning  season.  The  very  unusual  rapid  development  of  their  re- 
productive organs  has  such  an  effect  upon  the  systems  of  the  adult  eels 
that  they  die  soon  after  the  act  of  reproduction.  This  is  the  reason  why 
they  are  never  seen  to  wander  back  again.* 

An  intelligent  Ghioggian,  the  owner  of  a  fishing  vessel,  in  answer  to 
my  question,  as  to  where  the  old  eels  staid,  answered,  "They  die  on  the 
mud-banks  after  they  have  propagated  their  young." 

This  hypothesis  may  be  confirmed  in  a  scientific  manner  by  the  anal- 
ogous circumstances  in  the  history  of  the  lamprey.  Panizza,  in  his 
description  of  the  sea  lamprey,  Petromyzon  marina j  remarks,  that  both 
the  males  and  females  of  this  species  after  the  spawning  period  are 
brought  up  dead.  Concerning  the  river  lamprey,  1\  fluviatilis,  Statins 
Miiller  remarks  that  when  they  spawn  they  slowly  fall  away  and  die. 
Concerning  the  little  lamprey,  P.  planeri,  August  Miiller,  the  discoverer 
of  its  larval  form,  has  recorded  the  same  opinion. 

SX. — A  LIST  OF  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  PAPERS  CONCERNING  THE 

EEL  AND  ITS  REPRODUCTION. 

IG84.  TvEDi,  Francisco.    Osservazioni  intorno  agli  animali  viventi  die 
se  trovano  negli  animali  viventi.    Florence,  1684. 

['*0u  living  animals  which  occur  within  other  animals."  Refers  to  the 
mounting  of  the  young  eels  in  the  Amo,  and  particularly  to  an  enormous  cap- 
ture of  young  eels  at  Pisa,  in  IG67,  [p.  100].  Illustrates  the  ovaries  of  a  maray 
(Murcena  helena).  Proves  that  the  objects  ordinarily  supposed  to  he  young 
eels  are  intestinal  worms,  and  argues  that  eels  must  be  viviparous.] 


•  As  a  confirmation  of  this  view,  Von  Siehold  was  the  first  to  make  this  hypothesis. 
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1692.  Leeuwenhoek,  Anton  de.    <  Arcana  BTatursB,  1692. 

[Leeuwenhoek  describes  the  urinary  bladder  of  the  eel  as  its  nterus  and 
parasitic  worms  foond  therein  as  the  yonng  of  the  species.] 

1697.  Allen,  Benjamin.    On  the  Generation  of  Eels.    <  Pbilosopliical 

Transactions^  London,  xix,  1697,  pp.  664-666. 

[Allen  claimed  that  eels  were  ovo-viyiparoas.] 

1698.  Dale,  — .    An  account  of  a  very  large  eel  lately  caught  at  Mai- 

den, in  Essex,  with  some  considemtions  about  the  generation 
of  eels.    <Ph0o8ophical  Transactions,  xx,  1698,  pp.  90-97. 
1712.  Yallisneri,  Antonio.     De  Ovario  Auguillarum.     <Ephemer. 
Leopoldinischen  Academic  der  Naturforscher,  1712,  pp.  153-165, 
Fig.  4. 

[Contains  an  annonncement  of  a  supposed  discovery  of  the  ovary  of  the 
eel;  the  organ  described  by  him  was  a  diseased  and  deformed  swimming- 
bladder.  ] 

1746.  Abdebon,  William.     On  the  Perpendicular  Ascent  of  Eels. 

<  Philosophical  Transactions,  Loudon,  xliv,  1746,  pp.  395-396. 
1750.  Fahlbebg,  Algot.    Von  der  Fortpflanzung  uud  Vermehrnug 

der  Aale.    <  Abhandl.  Schwed.  Akad.,  xii,  1750,  pp.  199-202. 

[Not  seen.    Title  from  Syrski.] 

1766.  LiNN^us,  C ABOLUS.  MursBua  Anguilla.  <  Systema  Naturae,  i, 
1766  (12th  ed.),  p.  426, 

[Under  the  head  of  the  eel,  the  father  of  modem  natural  history  sums  up 
its  life  history  as  known  to  him:  '^Habitat  in  Europa,  maxima  in  lacu 
Comachio  Ferrariensi ;  non  fert  Danubiam,  nisi  rarissime ;  noctuma  latet 
in  cceno  duplici  foramine,  coercetur  trunco  albo  betulie;  cutis  tenacissima; 
parit  vivipara  sub  canicula.  *  *  *  Hybemat ;  noctu  tonebricosa  obam- 
bulat;  cadaveribus  victitat.''] 

1777-83.  MoNDiNi,  Gablo.  De  Anguillee  Ovariis.  <De  Bononiensi 
Scientiarum  et  Artium  Instituto  atque  Academia  Commenta- 
rii,  torn,  vi,  1783,  pp.  406-418.     [Bologna,  1783.] 

[Bead  before  the  Bologna  Academy  in  1877.  After  a  comment  upon  the 
discovery  of  Spallanzani,  which  was  shown  to  bo  untenable,  the  supposed 
ovary  described  by  that  investigator  having  been  simply  a  diseased  swim- 
bladder,  Mondini  describes  the  true  ovary  of  the  eel,  illustrating  his  dis- 
covery by  ezceUent  drawings.  In  the  opinion  of  Jacoby  and  others  this 
was  the  first  demonstration  of  the  ovary  of  the  eel.] 

1780.  MtjLLEB,  Otto  Fbiedbich.  Unterbrochne  Bemiihungen  bei  den 
Tntestinalwiirmem.  Ochriften,  Berliner  Gesellsch.  Naturf. 
Freunde,  i,  1780,  pp.  202-218. 

[Announces  the  discovery  of  the  ovary  of  the  eels — a  discovery  inde- 
pendent from  that  of  Mondini,  though  made  three  years  later.  Many  au- 
thors have  given  the  honor  of  discovery  to  M tiller,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
Mondini^s  paper,  read  to  the  Bologna  Academy  in  1777,  was  not  published 
untU  1783.] 

1783.  Monte,  Oajetan.     De  Anguillarum    Ortu    et    Propagatione. 
<Ck)mment.  Acad.  Bonon.,  vi,  1783,  pp.  392-405. 
BulL  F.  S.  P.  0.,  81 8 
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J 1792!]  Spall ahzani,  Lazzaro.  Opusculi  due  sopre  le  anguille,  dove 
BiDgolarmente  Bi  ragiooa  di  qaello  che  se  pescano  nelle  valle  di 
Comaccbio.  <Opere  [ed.  Milano,  1826],  iii,  p.  518.  Apendice 
ai  Viaggi  alle  due  Sicilie,  vi,  [1752.] 

[An  attempt  to  overthrow  the  claim  of  Mondini.] 

1803.  AiiOEETTi,  Carlo.  Osservazioni  sulle  Anguille.  <Mem.  Soc. 
Italiana,  x,  1803,  pp.  679-080. 

1807.  MiTCHiLL,  Samuel  L.  Facts  concerning  the  Generation  of  Eels. 
<K  Y.  Medical  Kepository,  iv,  2d  hexade,  1807,  pp.  201-203. 

[Records  the  independeut  discovery  of  eel  ovaries  in  oels  from  Long 
Island.] 

1809.  Carr,  John.  On  the  Generation  and  other  obscure  facts  in  the 
Natural  History  of  the  Common  Eel.  <  Philosophical  Maga- 
zine, xxxiv,  1809,  pp.  272-277. 

1815.  Clinton,  Db  Witt.  An  Introductory  Discourse  [before  the 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  New  York],  delivered 
on  the  4th  of  May,  1814.  <  Trans.  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society  of  New  York,  ii,  1815,  pp.  17-184. 

[In  note  AA.,  pp.  146-148,  CllDton  expresses  the  following  opinion:  "The 
eels  migrate  every  autumn  to  the  sea  for  the  purpose  of  propagation,  and  the 
young  ones  return  up  the  streams  in  spring  and  summer  in  immense  num- 
bers. Some  stay  in  fresh  water  all  the  year,  but  they  do  not  breed;  and  it 
seems  to  bo  a  fact  weU  established  that  they  do  never  breed  in  fresh  water, 
the  periodical  descent  of  the  old  ones  to  the  ocean  and  the  ascent  of  the 
young  ones  fc:^m  thence  prove  that  the  scene  of  their  propagation  is  in  the 
sea  itself.''] 

1815.  MiTCHiLL,  Samuel  L.  The  Fishes  of  New  York  described  and 
arranged.  <  Trans.  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  New 
York,  i,  1815,  pp.  355-493,  6  plates. 

[Discussing  the  eel,  p.  360,  Mitchill  remarks:  ''The  roes  or  ovaries  of  eels 
may  be  seen,  by  those  who  will  look  for  them  in  the  x^roper  season,  like 
those  of  other  fish.  By  inattentive  observers  they  may  be  mistaken  for 
masses  of  faf  ] 

1822.  Carlisle,  Arthur.    On  the  Breeding  of  Eels.    <  Philosophical 

Magazine,  lix,  1822,  pp.  109-110. 
1824.  Eathke,  Martin  Heinrich.     Ucber  den  Darmkanal  und  die 

Erzeugiingsorgane  der  Fische.    <Neneste  Schriften  der  Natur- 

forschenden  Gesellschaft  zu  Danzig,  i,  part  iii,  Halle,  1824,  p. 

(122!);  Wiegmann's  Archiv,  i,  1838,  p.  299. 

1828.  Mondini,  Carlo.     On  the  Generation  and  Migration  of  Eels. 

<  Edinburgh  Journal  of  Science,  ix,  1828,  pp.  32S-330. 

[Not  seen.    Title  from  Cams  and  Engelmann.] 

1829.  Davy,  Sir  Humphrey.    Salinonia,  or  Da}  s  of  Fly  Fishing,  &c. 

Loudon,  1829. 

[Refers  to  the  ''eel-fairs"  of  England,  describing  the  ascent  of  the  young 
brood  into  Loch  Erne.] 
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1831.  Yabbell,  William.    On  the  Generation  of  Eels  and  Lampreys. 

<  Proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  the  Zoological  Society,  i, 
1831,  pp.  132-134. 

1834.  Yabrell,  William.    On  the  Reproduction  of  the  Eel.    <  Report, 

British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  1833  (1834), 

pp.  446-447. 
1838.  Rathke,  Martin  Heineich.    Ueber  die  weibliche  Geschlechts- 

werkzeuge  des  Aales.    <  Archiv  fiir  Naturgeschichte,  iv,  1838, 

pp.  299-301. 

1838.  Deslongchamps,  Eudes.     Siir   le  Mode  de   Propagation  des 

Angnillea.     <i;institut,  vi,  1838;  SuppL,  pp.  133-134. 

1839.  Joannis,  L.  de.    Notice  sur  la  Parturition  et  la  G^n6ration  des 

Anguilles.    <  Revue  Zoologique,  1839,  pp.  48-53. 
1839.    Joannis,    L.  dk.     Notice  sur  la   G^n^ration  des  Anguilles. 
<Comptes  Rendus,  Acad^mie  des  Sciences,  Paris,  viii,  1839, 
pp.  301-312;  L'Institut,  vii,  1839,  p.  67. 

1842.  HoHNBAUM-HoRNSCHUCH,  Reinhold.  De  Anguillarum  Sexu 
ac  Generatione.    Inaugural  dissertation.    Grei£swald,  1842. 

[According  to  Jacoby,  this  paper  contained  the  first  figure,  since  that  of 
Mondini,  of  the  ovary  of  the  eel,  and  the  first  iUustration  of  its  appearance 
under  the  microscope.  ] 

1845.  Panizza,   Babtolomeo.     Memoria   sulla   Lampreda   Marina. 

<  Mem.  dell'  Institute  Lombardo  di  Scienze,  Milano,  ii,  1845, 
p.  48. 

[Panizza  here  refers  to  the  death  of  male  lampreys  after  their  reproduc- 
tive functions  have  been  performed.] 

1848.  SCHLUSER,  GuiLiELMUS.  De  Petromyzontum  et  Anguillarum 
Sexu.    Inaugural  dissertation.    Dorpat,  1848.    8o.«  p.  42. 

[In  this  paper,  according  to  Jacoby,  Schliiser  contradicts  the  opinion  of 
Homschuch  that  eels  might  x>ossibly  be  hermaphrodite,  advancing  the  idea 
th'at  male  < Js  are  either  very  few  in  number  or  that  they  differ  much  from 
the  females  in  size  or  appearauce.] 

1841.  Cbeplin,  Feiedrich  Christian  Heinrich.    TJeber  die  Fort- 

pflanzuugsweise  des  Aals.    <  Archiv  fiir  Naturgeschichte,  vii, 
1841,  pp.  230-232. 

1842.  WiDDRiNGTON,  S   E.  [Captain,  Royal  Navy].    On  the  Eel  and 

the  Fresh- water  Fish  of  Austria.    <  Annals  of  Natural  His- 
tory, viii,  1842,  pp.  207-210. 

[Claims  that  the  absence  of  eels  in  the  lower  Danube  is  due  to  the  admix- 
ture of  water  from  cold  Alpine  streams.  ] 

1850.  Bathke,  Martin  Heinrich.  Bemerkungen  Uber  einen  hoch- 
trachtigen  Aal.  <  Miillers  Archiv  fiir  Anatomie  und  Physio- 
logie,  i,  1850,  pp.  203-206. 

[For  comment  on  the  work  of  Rathke,  see  the  translation  of  Jacoby's  me- 
moirs, Report  U.  8.  Fish  Commission,  iii,  (1874),  1876,  p.  727.] 
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1850.  CosTA,  Oronz.  Gabbiel.  Storia  ed  Anatomia  delP  Aoguilla  e 
MoQOgrafia  della  nostrali  Specie  di  qaesto  Genere.  Naples^ 
1850.    40,  with  9  plates. 

1859.  VOGT,  Cabl.    "Kiinstliche  Fischzucht.'^    Leipzig,  1859. 

[Refers  to  the  mounting  of  the  young  eels  in  Francei  p.  52.  ] 

18G1.  Coste,  p.  Voyage  d'Exploration  siir  le  Littoral  de  la  France  et 
de  ritalie.    Paris,  1861. 

[On  p.  49  Coste  discusses  the  peculiar  supposed  sterile  forms,  known 
in  Comacchio  by  the  name  "  Paacente."'] 

1863.  SiEBOLD,  Carl  Theodob  Ebnst  von.  Die  Siisswasserfische 
Mitteleoropas.    Leipzig,  1863. 

[In  thii»  work,  pp.  348-35*2,  von  Siebold  suggests  the  idea  that  the  seden- 
tary eels  of  the  inland  waters  were  permanently  sterile  individuals.  He  ad- 
mits that  the  eels  may  reproduce  either  by  parthenogenesis,  by  copulation, 
or  that  they  may  even  be  hermaphrodites.] 

1866.  Desmabest,  M.    <Revue  et  Magazin  de  Zoologie,  1866,  pp.  161- 

165. 

[Observations  on  an  eel  kept  in  a  tank  of  wat«r  for  the  last  thirty-seven 
years.] 

1867.  Jacoby,  L.    Ueber  den  Knocbenbaa  der  Oberkinnlade  bei  den 

Aalen.  <  Inangural  dii^sertation  of  L.  Jacoby,  with  8  plates. 
Eeprinted  in  Giebel  &  Sieweit's  Wissenscliaftliche  Zeitschrift, 
Sept.  and  Oct.,  1867.    Halle,  1867. 

[Concerning  the  bony  structure  of  the  upper  jaw  of  the  eel.] 

1872.  Ebcolani,  Giovanni  Battisto.  Del  Perfetto  Ermafroditismo 
delle  Anguille.  <  Mem.  dell'  Academia  delle  Scienze  di  Bo- 
logna, 1872,  p.  529. 

[In  this  paper  ''Upon  the  x>orfect  hermaphroditism  of  eels,"  Ercolani 
maintained  that  the  snaky-like  folds  of  fat  formerly  noticed  near  the  ovary 
were  nothing  else  than  the  true  sperm aries  of  the  eel,  and  that  upon  the  left 
side  of  the  animal  the  spermary  developed  into  a  true  testicle,  while  the  one 
upon  the  right  side  shrunk  up  and  became  functionless.  The  spermatozoa 
(supposed)  observed  by  him  have  beeu  pronounced  by  Syrski  and  others 
to  have  been  founded  on  a  false  interpretation  of  the  molecular  movement 
of  the  fat  particles.  ] 

1872.  Baird,  Spencer  F.  Generation  of  Eels.  <  Annual  Becord  of 
Science  and  Industry,  1872  (1373),  p.  299. 

[A  review  of  Ercolani's  paper.  ] 

.1872.  Crivelli,  Balsamo,  and  Maggi,  L.  Intomo  agli  Organi  Essen- 
ziali  della  Eeproduzione  delle  Anguille.  <  Mem.  del  Instituto 
Lombardo  di  Scienze  e  lettere  a  Milano,  xii,  1872,  pp.  229-240, 
T^-itli  plate;  Wiegmanns  Archiv  fiir  liTaturgescliicbte,  1, 1872, 
p.  69  (German  translation).  Eeview  by  Canestrini,  Atti  Soc 
Padua,  i,  1872,  pp.  70-74. 

[In  this  paper,  read  fourteen  days  later  than  that  of  Ercolani,  the  authors, 
like  Ercolani,  considered  the  folds  of  fat  next  to  the  ovary  to  be  the  male 
organs.  While  they,  too,  advocated  the  hermaphroditism  of  the  eel,  they 
maintained  that  the  active  male  organ  was  located  upon  the  right  side  of 
the  animal.  They  described  spermatozoa  (supposed)  found  by  them  in  this 
organ.] 
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1874.  Dabeste,  Camille.  Monographie  de  la  Famille  des  Pois- 
soDS  Anguilliformes.*  <Gomptes  Eeudus  de  PAcad^mie  des 
Sciences^  Paris,  Ixxix,  pp.  988-990. 

[An  abstract  of  this  paper  is  given  above  in  the  section  on  nnmber  of 
species  of  eels.  ] 

1874.  Eberhabd,  Dr.  E.  [of  Rostock].  Die  Fortpflanzung  des  Aales. 
<  G^rtenlaube,  1874,  p.  120. 

[Identifies  the  young  of  Zoarcea  vivipnrus  as  yonng  eels.] 

1874.  Sybski,  Dr.  [Professor  in  University  of  Lemburg.J    Ueber  die 

Reproductions-Organe  der  Aale.  <  Sitzungsb.  d.  k.  Akad.  d. 
Wissensch.,  Wien,  Ixix,  1874,  April,  pp.  315-326,  2  cuts. 
[Dated  Trieste,  March  15,  1874.] 

[The  famous  paper  in  which  the  discovery  of  the  male  eel  was  announced.  ] 

1875.  Sybski,  Dr.    Degli  Orgaui  della  Beprodnzione  e  della  Feconda- 

zione  dei  pesci  ed  in  speciality  delle  ADguille.  <Bolletino 
delle  Society  Adriatica  di  Scienze  Natarali  in  Trieste.  Ko.  1, 
pp.  10-32,  Dec.  1874.    Trieste,  1875  (with  figures). 

[Translated  for  Bcport  of  U.  S.  Fish  Commission.  Part  iii,  pp.  719-734. 
See  below.  ] 

1875.  WiTTMACK,  Dr.  LuBWio.  Beitrage  zur  Fischerei-Statistik  des 
deutschen  Beicbs  sowie  eines  Theiles  von  Oesterreich-Ungarn 
und  der  Schweiz  im  Auftrage  des  Deutschen  Fischerei-Vereins 

•  bearbeitet  von  Dr.  L.   Wittmack.     Circular  des  Deutschen 

Fischerei-Vereins,  i,  1875.  4P,  pp.  251,  (1)  2  folding  tables  and 
a  map.    The  Eel,  pp.  124-129. 

[An  excellent  summary  of  facts  concerning  the  distribution  of  the  eel  in 
Germany,  with  special  reference  to  physical  characters  of  the  water,  also 
discussions  of  mooted  points  in  its  life  history,  and  statistics  of  its  capture 
and  use.] 

1875.  Dabeste,  Camille.    B^sum^  d'une  Monographic  des  Poissons 

Anguilliformes.  <  Archives  de  Zoologic  Exp^rimentale  et  Ge- 
n6rale,  Paris,  iv,  pp.  215-325;  Comptes  Bendus  de  PAcad^mie 
des  Sciences,  Paris,  Ixxxi,  pp.  159-162;  Annals  and  Magazine 
of  Natural  Historj-,  (4),  :^y,  p.  304,  xvi,  p.  442. 

[Confirms  the  observations  of  Sjrski.  Becords  discovery  of  males  of  An- 
guilla  marmorataj  a  species  native  to  India.] 

1876.  De  la  Blanch:6be,  H.    Gdn^ration  de  I'Anguille.    <  Bulletin 

de  la  Soci^t6  d'Acclimatation,  3™«  s^r.,  iii,  1876,  pp.  489-494. 

[Confirming  the  discovery  of  Syrski  from  observations  in  France.] 

1876.  DxHGAN,  J.  Is  Access  to  the  Sea  a  Necessity  to  Eels  !  <  Transac- 
tions New  Zealand  Institute,  viii,  pp.  221. 

[Claims  that  eels  thrive  in  certain  land-locked  lakes  in  New  Zealand 
where  access  to  the  sea  is  impossible.  ] 

1876.  Syeski,  Dr.  Lecture  on  the  Organs  of  Reproduction^and  the  Fe- 
cundation of  Fishes,  and  especially  of  Eels.  <  Report  U.  S. 
Fish  Commission,  iii  (1874),  1876,  pp.  719-734,  23  figures. 
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1877.  Dallmeb,  Herr  [Head  Fishmaster  in  Schleswig].  Fische  und 
Fischerei  iin  siissen  Wasser.    Segeberg;,  1877. 

[An  ncconnt  of  young  eels  fouDd  in  an  empty  sack  in  which  dead  eels 
had  been  transported.    Not  seen.    Title  from  Benccke.  ] 

1877.  Land,  Gordon.  Fresh  and  Salt  Water  Eels.  <  Forest  and 
Stream,  viii,  1877,  p.  261. 

[Records  capture  of  eels  in  Grand  River,  a  tribntary  o#Lake  Erie  on 
Canada  side ;  in  Conejos  River,  1,000  miles  from  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  in 
tributary  Platte  River  above  Denver,  Colo.] 

1877.  EoosEVELT,  Egbert   B.     New  Discoveries  respecting  Eels. 

<  Forest  and  Stream,  viii,  1877,  p.  267. 

[Advances  the  idea  that  eels  lived  in  fresh  water  in  his  trout  ponds  on 
Long  Island.] 

1878.  Dallmer,  Herr.    Ueber  die  Fortpflanzung  der  Aale.    <  Deatsche 

Fischerei-Zeitung,  i,  1878,  pp.  1-3,  9-10, 17-18. 

[This  interesting  paper  is  discussed  in  above  in  section  xiii.  A  transla- 
tion in  part  appeared  in  Chicago  Field,  1878.  ] 

1878.  ScHOCH,  Dr.  Gustav  [of  Zurich],  and  Head  Fishmaster  Ball- 
mer. Noch  ein  Beitrag  zur  Aalfmge.  <  Deutsche  Fischerei- 
Zeitung,  i,  1878,  pp.  67-58  (Feb.  19). 

[A  discussion  between  Schoch  and  Dalliner  in  which  there  are  many  words 
and  few  demonstrations.  Dr.  Schoch,  of  Zurich,  presents  the  following  con- 
clusions stated  to  him  by  Jacoby  as  summing  up  the  points  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  essentially  substantiated :  First,  the  eel  is  a  fresh-water  fish,  which* 
passes  the  greater  part  of  its  life  in  fresh  water,  but  spawns  in  the  sea.  Second, 
it  is  extremely  improbable  that  the  eel  brings  forth  living  young.  Third, 
the*  river  eel  of  the  headwaters  or  upper  portion  of  the  rivers  is  almost 
always  a  female,  with  undeveloped  ovaries.  Fourth,  at  the  age  of  four 
years  the  eel  goes  down  to  the  sea  to  spawn,  and  never  returns  to  the  fresh 
water.  J^ifth,  by  the  deposit  of  the  eggs  the  life  of  the  female  is  greatly 
endangered,  sometimes  eels  being  found  by  thousands  near  the  mouths  of 
rivers  with  the  ovaries  entirely  empty.  Sixth,  the  descent  of  the  eel  to  the 
sea  does  not  appear  to  take  place  at  any  definite  period ;  it  probably,  how- 
ever, relates  to  the  spawning  season.  Seventh,  the  male  eel  is  always 
much  smaller  than  the  female,  none  of  the  former  being  known  over  fifty 
centimeters  in  length.  Eighth,  the  males  never  ascend  high  up  toward  the 
headwat-ers  of  the  rivers,  but  keep  either  continually  in  the  sea  or  in  the 
brackish  water  or  the  lower  reaches  of  the  stream.  'Hius  a  male  eel  has 
never  been  found  in  the  Rhine  from  Basle  npward.  Ninth,  nothing  is  know  u 
definitely  about  the  spawning  season.  Tenth,  according  to  all  that  is  known, 
it  is  probable  that  the  eels  spawn  in  the  deep  sea,  perhaps  not  very  far  from 
the  mouths  of  the  rivers.  ] 

1878.  Abbott,  O.  C.  Notes  on  Fishes  of  the  Delaware  River.  <  Re- 
port U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  iv,  1876-'76  (1878),  pp.  82G-845 
(p.  82). 

[Abbott  acquits  the  common  eel  of  the  charge  of  destroying  large  quantities 
of  ova  of  other  fish,  but  states  that  this  is  a  characteristic  habit  of  the  lam- 
prey. This  fish,  which  is  found  occasionally  hibernating  in  the  soft  mud  at 
the  mouths  of  some  of  the  inflowing  creeks,  appears  to  come  from  the  bay  or 
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ocean  (at  any  rate,  from  the  lower  portion  of  the  river)  in  immense  nnm- 
bers,  early  in  March,  and  remains  about  the  rocks  at  the  head  of  tide-water 
for  some  time,  as  though  waiting  for  the  coming  shad  and  herring.  With 
the  shad  they  pass  up  the  river  beyond  tide- water,  and  in  the  rapid,  rocky 
portions  of  the  river,  having  deposited  their  own  ova,  they  wander  over  the 
breeding  grounds  of  other  fishes,  and  devour  every  egg  they  can  find.  **  I 
have  found  lampreys  in  Crosswick's  Creek  in  the  month  of  May  gathering 
np  the  eggs  from  sunfishcs'  nests;  and  several  times,  when  at  the  shad  fish- 
eries, I  have  taken  small  lampreys — from  five  to  seven  inches  in  length — 
that  were  attached  to  shad,  with  their  sucking  disks  (mouths)  firmly  closed 
on  the  vaginal  orifice,  through  which  they  were  sucking  the  eggs."") 

1878.  Kaumann,  Herr  fof  Halle].  Zur  Aalfrage.  <  Deutsclio  Fisch- 
erei-Zeitung,  i,  1878,  pp.  214-215,  June  2. 

[*'  On  the  eel  problem."    Generalizations,  apparently  of  little  moment.] 

1878.  N.  Y.  Evening  Post.  Where  do  Eels  Breed  f  Seth  Green's  solu- 
tion of  a  piscatorial  problem.  <  N.  Y.  Evening  Post,  Aug., 
1878. 

[Seth  Green  maintains  that  eels  breed  only  in  salt  water ;  describes  the 
mounting  in  the  Hudson  River,  and,  mirabile  dictUf  says  that  eels  ai*e  hybrids 
(of  what  origin  not  stated),  and  that  they  never  contain  eggs  or  reproduce 
their  own  kind.  Mr.  Green's  views  are  doubtless  misrepresented  by  there- 
porter.] 

1878.  Finn,  W.  [of  Berlin].  Zur  Aalfrage.  <  Deutsche  Fischerei-Zei- 
tung,  i,  1878,  p.  254,  Aug.  13. 

[**  On  the  eel  question."  Herr  Finn  calls  attention  to  criticisms  on  Ball- 
mer's paper  by  Gerhard  v.  Yhlen,  of  Sweden,  and  Arthur  Fcddersen,  of  Den- 
mark, and  suggests  several  objections  to  the  idea  that  eels  are  born  only  in 
salt  wat€tr.  ] 

1878.  Sellin,W.  ["  On  l^ematoid  Parasites  mistaken  for  Young  Eels.''] 
<Arehiv  des  Vereins  der  Freunde  der  Naturgeseliichte  in 
Mecklenburg,  xxxi,  1878,  pp.  111-112. 

[Not  seen.    Title  from  Zoological  Record.] 

1878.  Editorial.  Propagation  of  Eels.  <Sunbury  (Pa.)  American, 
Aug.  21, 1880. 

[Quoting  from  London  '* Country"  and  "Augsburger  Abcnd-Zeitung" 
Eberhard's  observations.] 

1878.  Baird,  Spencer  F.  Propagation  of  Eels.  <Sunbury  (Pa.) 
American,  Aug.  30  or  Sept.  G,  1878. 

[Letter,  dated  Gloucester,  Aug.  27, 1878,  criticising  Eberhardt's  article  on 
propagation  of  eels,  first  published  in  tho  Gartenlaube.'\ 

1878.  Mather,  Fred.  An  Eel  has  9,000,000  Eggs.  <  2^.  Y.  Times, 
Dec.  13, 1878. 

1878.  Anonymous.  Professor  Packard's  Discovery.  <N.  Y.  Sun,Dec. 
8, 1878. 

1878.  Roosevelt,  Eobert  B.  Habits  of  Eels.  <  Forest  and  Stream, 
June  13, 1878. 

[A  reiteration  and  recapitulation  of  the  claims  that  eels  spawn  in  fresh 
water  in  the  writer's  Long  Island  ponds.] 
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1878.    Roosevelt,   Bobert    B.      Beproductive    Habits     of    Eels. 

<  Transactions  of  the  American  Fish  Cultural  Association, 
seventh  meeting,  1878,  pp.  90-98. 

[Mr.  Roosevelt  maintains  that  eels  -were  hatched  in  fresh  water  in  his 
trout  ponds,  on  Great  South  Bay,  Long  Island.  ] 

1878.   Cape   Ann   Advertiser.    Bobbing  for  Eels  by  Moonlight. 

<  Gape  Ann  Advertiser,  July  19, 1878,  p.  2. 

3878.  Cape  Ann  Advertiser.  The  Eel  Fisheries  of  South  Deer  Isle, 
Maine.    <  Cape  Ann  Advertiser,  Dec.  20, 1878,  p.  4. 

1878.  "  Once  a  Fisherman."  The  Great  Eel  Question.  <  K.  Y. 
Evening  Post,  Oct.  4, 1878. 

[Another  man  who  mistakes  intestinal  worms  for  smaU  eels.] 

1878.  Schmidt,  Hen-.    [*'  On  the  Economy  of  the  Eel."]    <  Archiv  des 

Vereins  der  Freunde  der  Naturgeschichte  in  Mecklenburg, 
xxxi,  pp.  102-110. 

[Not  seen.    Title  from  Zoological  Record.] 

1879.  EoosEVELT,  Egbert  B.    Reproductive  Habits  of  Eels.    <  Trans- 

actions American  Fish  Cultural  Association,  eighth  meeting, 
1879,  pp.  32-44. 

[A  summation  of  recent  discoveries,  the  anthor  still  maintaining  that  eels 
breed  in  fresh  water.  ] 

1879.  Sawyer,  J.  G.  [of  Sawmill  Eift,  Pike  Co.,  Pa.]  That  Male  Eel. 
<New  York  Sun,  May  17,  1879. 

[An  observer  forty  years  familiar  with  the  fisheries  of  the  Delaware  River 
describes  the  differences  between  male  and  female  eels;  gives  an  account 
of  the  mounting  of  the  young  eels  in  the  Delaware  about  June  1,  and  speaks 
of  the  abundance  of  eels  in  Metaqua  Pond,  Sullivan  County,  and  other  in- 
land waters  in  that  vicinity  separated  from  the  sea  by  high  waterfalls.] 

1879.  Putnam,  Frederick  W.  "Mr.  F.  W.  Putnam  exhibited  a 
specimen  of  the  common  eel  {Anguilla  bostoniensis).^  <  Pro- 
ceedings Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  xix,  1879,  pp.  279- 
280. 

[Notes  on  recent  history  of  this  discussion.  Attention  called  to  the  eggs 
in  the  specimens  exliibited,  all  of  which  were  **  silver  bellies.''  The  ques- 
tion asked,  "  Will  *  golden  bellies*  prove  to  be  males?"]  • 

1879.  DuNKER.  Geht  der  A.al  in  Erbsenfelder  ?  <  Deutscher  Fischerei- 
Verein,  ii,  1879,  Nov.  4,  pp.  357-358. 

[''Do  eels  frequent  pea-patches ?" — a  discussion  of  the  question.] 

1879.  NiCKLAS,  Carl.  Der  Aal  {Anguilla  fmlgaris).  <Deiftscher 
Fischerei-Verein,  ii,  1879,  Oct.  7,  pp.  32G-328.  Extract  from 
**  Lehrbuch  fiir  Teichwirthschaft." 

[A  popular  synopsis  of  the  natural  history  of  the  eel  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  lish-cnlturist.  ] 

1879.  Haack,  H.    Die  Eiufiihrung  von  Aalbrut  in  deutsche  Gewusser. 

<  Deutsche  Fischerei-Zeitung,  ii,  1879,  March  4,  p.  65. 

[Practical  suggestions  to  fish-cult  urists  concerning  the  planting  of  young 
eels.] 
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1879.  Packard,  A.  S.,  jr.    The  Breeding  Habits  of  the  Eel.    <  Ameri- 

can Nataralist,  xiii,  1879,  pp.  25-30,  and  125  (a  correction). 

[On  the  18th  and  2(Hh  of  February,  1879,  Dr.  Packard  found  three  speci- 
mens which  were  supposed  to  contain  the  organs  of  Syrski,  and  in  which  he 
tliought  he  detected  the  presence  of  living  spermatozoa.  Ho  subsequently 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  movements  observed  by  him  were  simply 
Browuian  movements  among  the  fat  corpuscles,  and  that  the  supposed 
spermatozoa  were  only  yolk  particles.  See,  also,  Zoologischer  Anzeiger, 
April,  1879,  p.  193;  Jan.  13,  1879;  April  21,  1879.] 

1880.  Ballou,  William  Hosea.    Eels  (Anguilla  acutirostris).    <  Chi- 

cago Field,  xiv,  1880,  pp.  291-292. 

[A  description  of  the  eel  fisheries  of  Oswego  River,  New  York.  Claims 
that  eels  spawn  in  Oneida  Lake.  ] 

1880.  Heemes,  Dr.  Otto  [Director,  Berlin  Aquarium.]  Ueber  Aalbrut 
und  Aufzucht  junger  Aale.  <Circular,  Deutscber  Fischerei- 
Verein,  1880,  Feb.  12,  No.  1,  pp.  23-25. 

[*' Concerning  young  eels  and  their  propagation."  Describes  the  mount- 
ing of  the  young  eels  in*  June  in  the  river  Elbe ;  gives  directions  for  trans- 
porting young  eels.] 

1880.  Heemes,  Dr.  Otto.  IJeber  Aalmannchen  und  Aalweibcben. 
<  Circular,  Deutscher  Fischerei-Verein,  1880,  No.  2,  March 
27,  pp.  55-57,  cut. 

['' Concerning  male  eels  and  female  eels."  Dr.  Hermes  gives  a  brief  his- 
tory of  the  search  for  male  and  female  eels,  with  an  account  of  the  discov- 
ery of  male  eels  by  Syrski.  He  recounts  the  external  and  internal  marks 
of  males  and  females,  as  indicated  by  Syrski  and  Jacoby. 

Dr.  Hermes,  visiting  the  fish  market  of  Trieste  in  company  with  Dr. 
Syrski,  found  fifteen  males  among  twenty  selected  according  to  these  indi- 
cations, but  in  Berlin  could  find  none.  He  indorses  the  opinion  that  males 
occur  as  a  rule  only  in  the  sea  and  in  the  mouths  of  rivers.  He  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  importance  of  searching  for  male  eels  on  the  coasts  of  the  German 
Ocean  and  the  Baltic,  and  advises  that  examinations  shall  be  confined  to 
examples  less  than  18  inches  long,  since  the  male  eel  rarely  exceeds  this  size. 

1880.  Hermes,  Dr.  Otto.  Zur  Fortpflanzung  des  Aals.  <  Deutsche 
FischereiZeitung,  iii,  1880,  June  8,  pp.  244-245. 

•^  [Announces  the  discovery  of  male  eels  in  the  Baltic.    Dr.  Hermes  examined 

two  lots  of  72  each  of  eels  38  to  42  centimeters  long,  one  lot  from  Wismar, 
another  from  the  region  between  Seeland  and  Laland.  In  each  of  these 
lots  he  found  8  males.  ] 

1880.  Heemes,  Dr.  Otto.  Zur  Fortpflanzung  des  Aales.  <  Circular, 
Deutscher  Fischerei-Verein,  vi,  1880,  Nov.  25,  pp.  197-201,  2 
cuts;  Zoologischer  Anzeiger,  1881,  No.  74,  i)p.  39-44. 

["On  the  reproduction  of  the  eel."] 

1880.  Hermes,  Dr.  Otto.  Ueber  Aalbrut  und  Aufzucht  junger  Aale. 
<Oe8terreich-Ungari8che  Fischerei-Zeitung,  i,  1880,  No.  11, 
March  16,  pp.  83-84. 

[Dr.  Hermes  suggests  methods  for  the  transportation  of  yonng  eels.] 
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1880.  Haagk,  H.  Acclimatisirang  des  Aales  im  Donaagebiete.  <Oes- 
terreich-UDgarische  Fischerei-Zeituog,  i,  1880,  No.  9,  March  1, 
p.  05. 

CTlie  acclimatization  of  eels  in  the  Danube"  Haack  proposes  to  effect  by 
transporting  several  hundred  thonsand  young  eels  (mont^)  from  near  the 
mouths  of  rivers  before  the  young  moles  have  dropped  out  in  the  course  of 
their  upward  ascent.] 

1880.  LiKDENHAiN,  GuiDO.  ZuT  NatoTgescbichte  der  Aale.  <0e8ter- 
reich-Ungarische  Fischerei-ZeitaDg,  i,  1880,  ]^o.  6,  Feb.  8,  pp. 
46-47 ;  No.  7,  Feb.  16,  p.  54 ;  No.  8,  Feb.  2:5,  p.  60 ;  No.  9,  March 
1,  p.  68 ;  No.  10,  March  8,  p.  75;  No.  11,  March  16,  pp.  84-85. 

[A  very  worthless  compilation,  subsequently  severely  criticised  by  Dr. 
Panly  in  the  same  periodical.] 

1880.  Pauly,  Dr.  A.  Die  Fortpflanznug  des  Aales  (Anguilla  vulgaris 
Fleming).  <Oe8terreich-lJngansche  Fischerei-  Zeituug,  i,  1880, 
No.  12,  March  23,  pp.  8d-90;  No.  48,  Dec.  23,  pp.  380-390  (cor- 
rection  to  first  article). 

[This  essay,  drawn  out  by  Lindenhain's  pretentions  and  mendacious 
article  on  the  natural  history  of  the  eel,  gives  a  very  clear  and  sensible  ex- 
position of  the  present  state  of  knowledge  upon  the  reproduction  of  the  eel, 
as  well  as  a  satisfactory  historical  rdsum^  of  the  subject.] 

1880.  [Benecke,  Berthold.]  Vom  Aal.  <Berichte,  Ost-  und  West- 
Prcassischen  Fischerei-Vereins,  1880,  May,  pp.  33-36,  4  tigs.; 
Deutsche  Fischerei-2feitung,  iii,  Feb.  3, 1880,  p.  44. 

[General  natural  history.  These  articles  were  incorporated  in  the  au- 
thor's later  work.  ] 

1880.  Glockneb  GEBRtJDEB.  Aalbrut.  <  Deutsche  Fischerei-Zei- 
tung,  iii,  1880,  May  25,  p.  217. 

[Narrates  that  young  eels  were  planted  in  the  river  Tschirno  in  1877,  and 
that  after  au  extraordinary  freshet  in  1)^0,  by  which  for  the  first  time  since 
1845  the  water  was  raised  higher  than  a  dam  at  the  entrance  to  a  smaU 
}>ond,  young  eels  were  found  in  that  pond.  Suggests  that  there  were  eels 
of  three  years'  growth.  ] 

1880.  DuNKEB,  Herr  [of  Stettin].  Der  Aal  auf  der  Ausstellung. 
<  Deutsche  Fischerei-Zeitung,  iii,  1880,  May  25,  pp.  218-219, 
with  cut. 

[kn  account  of  the  male  eels  exhibited  at  the  Berlin  Fishery  Exhibition, 
with  a  history  of  recent  investigations  and  discoveries.*] 

1880.  DuNKEB,  Herr.    Vom  Aale.    <Ib%d.,  iii,  1880,  March  31,  p.  113. 

[Concerning  the  migrations  of  eels,  old  and  young.  ] 

1880.  Dannee,  Heemann.  Der  Aal  geht  aufs  Land.  <  Deutsche 
Fischerei-Zeitung,  iii,  1880,  Oct.  2G,  p.  422. 

[  **  Eels  go  over  the  land.''  Narrates  two  instances  where  eels  have  escaped 
from  tanks,  and  have  been  found  at  considerable  distances  iu  ditches  and 
under  stones.  ] 

1880.  McGovEBN,  Hugh  D.  On  the  Curious  Habits  of  Eels.  <Trau8. 
American  Fish  Cultural  Association,  1880,  pp.  10-20. 

[Note  on  the  climbing  power  of  young  eels.] 
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1880.  Jacob Y,  L.    Der  Fischfaog  (  in  der  Lagune  von   Comaccliio  | 
nebst  einer  |  Darstelluug  der  Aalfrage  |  von  |  Dr.L.  Jacoby.  j 
Mit  zwei  Tafeln.  |  Berlin,  1880.  |  Verlag  von  August  Hirsch- 
wald.  I  n.  w.  Unter  den  Linden,  6S.  \  8o.  pp.  vi,  93  (1),  plates, 
map. 

[A  thoToagh  and  scholarly  review  of  the  whole  history  of  the  eel,  with  a 
full  account  of  the  eel-fishery  in  the  lagoon  of  Comacchio.l 

1880.  Cattie,  S.  Th.  Ueber  die  Oenitalien  der  mannlichen  Aale 
und  ihre  Sexualunterscliiede,  von  S.  Th.  Cattie.,  Phil.  Nat. 
Gand.,  Doeent  an  der  Eealschule  zu  Amheim,  Holland.  <Zo- 
ologischer  Anzeiger,  June  7, 1880,  pp.  275-279,  2  cuts.  Also,  in 
Translation,  '*0n  the  Genitalia  of  Male  Eels  and  their  Sexual 
Characters.''  <  Proceedings  U.  S.  National  Museum,  iii,  1880, 
pp.  280-284.     [Translated  by  John  A.  Eyder.] 

[Gives  a  description  of  the  internal  and  external  characters  of  male  eels  ] 

1880.  Benecke,  Berthold.    Fische,  Fischerei,  und  Fischzucht  |  in  | 

Ost-  und  Westpreussen.  | |  Von  |  Dr.  Berthold  Bene- 
cke, I  Professor  an  der  Universitat  Konigsberg.  (  Mit  zablrei- 

chen  Abbildungen  von  Brauue.  |  [Erste  Liefeiung.]  | ( 

Konigsberg  in  Pr .  |  Hartungsclie  Verlagsdruckerei  |  1880. 
8o.  pp.  — .  [Unfinished;  320  pages  published  up  to  date.] 
The  Eel,  pp.  173-188. 

[A  masterly  review  of  the  present  state  of  knowledge  npon  the  history  of 
the  eel,  ] 

1881.  Robin,  C.    The  Male  Eels  compared  with  the  Females.*    <Annal8 

and  Magazine  of  Natural  History,,  (5),  vii.  May,  1881,  pp.  380- 
392.    [Translated  from  Comptes  Eendus,  Feb.  21,  1881,  pp.  . 
378-383.] 

[Descrihes  the  male  and  female  organs^  and  calls  attention  to  the  paper  of 
Duvemoy,  who,  in  his  judgment,  described  correctly  the  ruitle-like  or  male 
t3rpe  of  the  genitalia  of  the  eel.  Except  for  this,  the  paper  is,  like  tho^e 
of  Darcste,  Cattie,  and  others,  simply  a  confirmation  and  extension  of  pre- 
vious observations.  ] 

1881.  Hermes,  Dr.  Otto.    Zur  Fortpflanzung  des  Aales.    <  Circular, 
Detitscher  Fischerei-Verein,  1881,  No.  1,  Jan.  31,  pp.  17-18. 

[**0n  the  reproduction  of  the  eel."  States  the  fact  that,  according  to 
the  observations  of  Upper  Fishmaster  Dallmer,  the  eels  taken  from  August 
to  November  (especially  in  September  and  October)  in  the  Baltic  along  the 
Flensbnrg-Alsen  coast  and  in  the  Lesser  Belt  were  apparently  migrating 
from  the  south  to  the  north,  this  being  indicate  by  tlie  manner  in  wliich 
the  leaders  of  the  eel-pots  were  attached — to  wit,  to  the  northern  wing  of 
the  eel-pot.  ] 

1S81.   Hebmes,  Dr.  Otto.     Zur  Aufzucht  junger  Aale.     <  Circular, 
Deutscher  Fischerei-Verein,  i,  1881,  Jan.  31,  pp.  20-21. 

[*'0n  the  propagation  of  young  eels."  An  argument  in  favor  of  select- 
ing for  transplanting  into  land-locked  waters  eels  between  one  and  two 
years  of  age,  rather  than  the  miniature  fish  usually  used  for  that  purpose.] 
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1881.  HiNCKELMANN,  Herr  [Fislimaster  at  Flensbnrg].  Beitrag  ziir 
Naturgeschichte  des  Aals.  <Circular,  Deutsclier  Fischerei- 
Verein,  i,  1881,  Jan.  31,  pp.  18-19. 

[**  A  contribution  to  the  natural  history  of  the  eel."  Not«8  on  the  periods 
of  greatest  abundance  of  eels  about  Flensbnrg  and  on  the  Danish  C(»ast. 
Hiuckelmann  speaks  of  the  size  of  the  eels  at  different  seasons,  and  of  the 
influence  of  the  weather  upon  their  capture.  He  confirms  the  view  thai 
eels  migrate  in  the  fall  from  south  to  north,  or  from  brackish  toward  salt 
water,  stating  that  the  earliest  catches  are  made  at  the  south,  the  latest  in 
the  most  northern  localities.] 

1881.  Decker,  Herr  [Fishmaster  of  Altona].  Zur  liTatargeschichte 
der  Aale.  <Deut8che  Fischerei-Zeitung,  1881,  May  24,  pp. 
165-166. 

[An  interesting  communication,  claiming  that  eels  spawn  and  are  hatched 
on  muddy  and  slimy  bottoms  at  a  depth  of  ten  to  fifteen  feet.  ] 


A  IiIST  OF  OHIO  RITCB  FISHES  SOI^H  WN  THB  HABKETS. 

Bjr  OBI.AIV]H>  HOBBS. 

Jeffersonville,  Ind.,  March  20, 1881. 
Profl  Spbnceb  F.  Baibd, 

Secretary  SmWisonian  InstituUan : 
Deab  Sib  :  Mr.  Lake,  the  postmaster  at  this  place,  called  ou  me  to 
foruisb  a  list  of  the  fish  caught  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio.  I  was  very  un- 
well at  the  time,  and  too  much  occupied  with  business  affairs  to  attend 
to  it  at  that  time.  I  have  since,  by  going  to  the  fishing  grounds,  see- 
ing the  lines  run  and  the  captures  by  the  nets,  been  enabled  to  make 
the  following  list,  that  comprises  about  all  the  fish  caught  here.  I 
also  send  with  this  a  list  wntten  and  furnished  by  William  Taylor  & 
Co.,  who  have  fished  here  and  supplied  the  market  for  the  last  forty 
years.  They  claim  it  is  a  full  list,  and  it  agrees  with  that  I  have  col- 
lected from  every  other  source  of  information.  Should  there  be  any- 
thing you  wish  information  of  at  this  locality^  and  will  send  directions 
for  properly  obtaining  the  same,  it  will  give  me  pleasure  to  attend  to  it 
for  you. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

ORLANDO  HOBBS. 


LIST  OF  FISH  CAUGHT  AT  FALLS  OF  OHIO. 

Siizostethium  vitreum  var.  salmoneum  (Kaf.),  Jor.  &  Copeland. — White 
Salmon. 
Sttzostetfiium  vitreum  (Mitch.),  Jor.  &  Copeland. — Black  Salmon. 
Percopnis  guttatus^  Ag. — Trout  Perch. 
Perva  JiuviatiliSy  Linn. — ^Yellow  Perch. 
Ponwxys  annularisj  Eaf. — White  Peich,  Bachelor  Perch. 
Bubalichthya  urus^  Ag. — ^Black  Builalo. 
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Ichthyohus  hihalusj  Ag. — Buffalo  Perch. 
Cycleptus  elongafiiSj  Raf. — Loug  Baffalo. 
JBxoglossum  maxtllingua^  Raf. — Stone-Toters. 

Carpiodes ,  Raf. — Carp. 

Catostomus  commersonii  (Lac),  Jor. — Sucker. 

Myxostoina  macrolepid^ta  var.  dtiquesnii  (Les.),  Jor. — ^Red  Horse. 

MyxoHtmna  macrolepidota  var.  macrolepidota  (Les.),  Jor. — Black  Horse. 

Ptychosiomus . — Mullet. 

Pomolohus  chryitochloriSy  Raf.— Skipjack,  Ohio  Herring. 
Aloaa  sapidisfdma  (Wilson),  Storer.— Sea  Shad,  Potomac  Shad. 
Dorysoma  eepediana  (Les.),  Gill  var.  heterura  (Raf.),  Jor. — Hickory  Shad. 
AmhlopliteH  rupestris  (Rat.) — Rock  Bass,  Goggle-eye. 
Syodon  tergis^is,  Les. — Toofh  Herring. 

Lepomis ,  Gill. — Common  Suntish. 

Micropterus  pallidtis  (Raf.),  Gill  &  Jor. — Black  Bass. 
Micropierus  salmoides  (Lac.),  Gill. — ^Yellow  and  Green  Bass. 

Semotilus ,  Raf. — Common  Chub,  Silversides. 

Ceratiehthya,  Baird. — Homed  Chub. 

Ichihcclurus  punctaUis  (Raf.),  Jor. — Blue  and  Channel  Cats. 

Amiuriut . — ^Yellow  Cats. 

Amiurns . — ^Bull-head  Cats. 

Pelodichthya  olivaris  (Raf),  Gill  &  Jor. — ^Mud  Cats. 

Polyodon  folium^  Lac. — Spoon-biU  Sturgeon. 

Acipenser  ruhicundus^  Les. — Red  Sturgeon. 

Scaphyrhynchops platyrhynchtis  (Raf.),  Gill. — Shovel-nose  Sturgeon. 

Lepido8ieus  onseus  (L.),  Ag. — Gar  Pike. 

Litholepis  spatula  (Lac.),  Jor. — Alligator  Gars. 

Lepidosteus  platyatomuSy  Raf. — Short-nose  Gar-Fish. 

Anguilla  rostrata  (Les.),  DeK. — Yellow  or  Golden  Eel. 

Anguilla  rostrata. — Common  Black  Eel. 

Snapping  Turtle,  Black  and  Yellow  Soft-shell  Turtles,  Water  Dogs. 

NAMES  OF  OHIO  RIVER  FISH. 
WlUiam  Taylor  &  Co.'a  list  of  fish. 


White  Salmon. 

Black  Salmon. 

White  and  Yellow  Perch. 

Yellow  and  Blue  Cats. 

Black  Buffalo. 

Buffalo  Perch. 

Carp. 

Tooth  Herring. 

Rock  Bass. 

Black  and  Yellow  Bass. 

Green  Bass. 

Sunfish. 

Stone-Toters. 

Black  and  Red  Horse. 

Spoon  Bills. 

Hickory  Shad. 

Grindel  and  Pike. 

Jackfish,  Silversides. 


Coal  Boat  Cat 
Mullet. 

Potomac  Shad. 
Goolem. 
Sturgeon. 
Dogfish. 

Flat  and  Bull-head  Cat. 
Silver  and  Gold  Eel. 
Bachelor  Perch. 
Goggle-eye. 
Chub. 
Skip-jack. 
Shovelfish. 
Homed  Chub. 
White  Shovelfish. 
Water  Dog. 

Black  and  Yellow,  Hard  and  Seft 
shell  Turtle. 


Note. — The  scientific  names  of  the  fish,  as  given  by  Mr.  Hobbs,  have 
been  changed  to  make  them  agree  with  recent  nomenclature.  In  some 
cases  it  is  not  certain  that  the  species  indicated  is  really  the  species  of 
the  market. — ^£d. 
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OH  TAB  niATDBE  nAI.B  SEXDAI.  Olt«AI«8  «F  TMS  CONOBB-BH. 
(Con-za- vuIffarU).  WITH  MOJIB  OBKEBTATIOirS  •Kf  TBIt  HACB  OV  THB 
COnmOII  KRI.  tAnmiOtaruiiiarit  Fleming).' 

By  Dr.  OTTO  HERMES, 

Direclor  of  Ike  Berlin  ^giiaHiim. 

Since  Syrabi,  in  1S74,  discovered  the  organs  in  AnguUla  vulgaris, 
wbich  bave  been  named  after  him, 
and  wjiich  bave  been  refrarded  as 
the  maid  reproductive  organs  by 
himself  and  most  other  zoologists, 
the  discovery  of  a  sexually  mature 
male  only  remained  to  be  made  to 
finally  settle  the  question  of  the 
sex.  Up  to  the  present  time  all 
the  efforts  made  to  attain  this  de- 
sired result  have  been  fruitless.  The 
histological  investigations  pursued 
by  S.  Freud  upon  the  Syrskian  lobn- 
lated  organs,  seemed  indeed  to  lead 
with  greater  probability  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  were  testicnlar  io 
nature,  nevertheless  the  failure  on 
all  hands  to  find  spermatozoa  re- 
mnined  the  missing  link  in  the 
chain  of  evidence  needed  to  confirm 
'Q /-?    Syrski's  discovery. 

EXPLASATION  OF  FIGURE   A,   p.  126, 
AND  B,  p.  128. 

A.  Matare  male  repTodnctive  organs  of  ft 
speciiaen  of  Congtr  viilgarit  74*™  loug. 
Oue-half  DHtnral  size ;  a,  intestiunl 
canal ;  4',  upper,  d",  middle,  d"',  lower 
portion  of  tb«  liver,  thrown  over  to 
left  Bide;  /,  animming-blodder;  g,  sail- 
bladder;  h,  anal  opening;  ij,  k,  k,  U, 
lobea  of  the  left  testicle ;  k,,  Ic,,  f^  kt, 
kt,  the  five  lobea  of  the  rigbt  testicle ; 
I,  buria tmiiMatii ;  m,  bladder;  p,  niem- 
brftuous  border  Dringiug  the  free  edge 
of  the  t«slic1e. 

B.  SpermalozoB. 

*  Ucber  reife  mwinliche  Oetcbleohtstheilo  des  Seenala  (Conger  vmlgarit)  nod  einjge 
Notizi^D  aber  den  miiDiilicheD  Finsiaal  (Anguilla  mJgarU),  Von  Ur.  Ott4>  Hemes, 
Diioclor  des  Berliner  Aqaarinms.  Zoologischer  Anzeiger,  ISSl,  No.  74,  pp.  3^-44. 
Tranalated  hj  J.  A.  Bf  der. 
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The  spermatozoa  aaiil  to  have  been  discovered  in  a  male  eel  {Angmlla 
bogtoniensU),  according  to  Dr.  A.  S.  Packard,  jr.,*  tnrned  out  to  be  au 
illusion.  Tlie  announcement  of  this  discovery  ^ras  recalled  in  the 
Zoologiecher  Anzeiger^  II,  No.  C 

26,  p.  103,  as  follows:  "The 
motile  bodies  were  rot  sper- 
matozoa bnt  yolk  particles." 
Tbia    correction    was    over- 
looked by  Voii  Sieljold's  as- 
sistant, Dr.  Pauljt  as  well  as 
by  S.  Th.  Cattiet  of  Ambeim, 
althongh  the  latter  bad  read 
Jacoby's^  paper,  iu  which,  at 
page  44,  the  foregoing  ex- 
pression is  mentioned,   and 
which    he  himself  has  also 
cited  in  substance  in  the  sum- 
mary given  by  Jacoby. 
EXPLAKATION  OF  FIGURE  C. 
C.  Un<lovu1op«d  female  reproduc- 
tive orgsna  of  Conger  tnlgarit 
B4'">  long.     One-half   nntural 
Bize ;  a,  Btomach ;  b,  ciecftl  ap- 
pendix of  atonjach  ;  e,  spleeu  ; 
«,  right  ovary ;  t/,  left  ovary ; 
/,  a v/imming- bladder;  g,  gall- 
bladiliT;   ft,  anal  opening;  n, 
Driuary  bladder ;  p,  baao  of  the   g 
left  ovary. 

The  reproductive  organs  of 
Conger  vulgaris  are  very  simi- 
lar to  those  of  Anguilla  Tttl- 
garit ;  in  the  undeveloped 
condition  they  have  the  ova- 
ries lying  in  the  same  posi- 
tion, in  the  form  of  a  mffle 
or  frill-like  band  of  relatively 
larger  size.  Conger  vulgaris 
attains  almost  double  the  size 
of  Anguilla  vulgaris ;  examples  measoring  two  meters  (6  feet)  are  not 
uncommon.  The  ovaries  also  develop  when  the  animal  is  in  confine- 
ment, and  I  am  convinced  that  this  is  often  the  cause  of  the  death  of 
the  animal  under  such  conditions.     Upon  opening  some  Conger  eels 


*  Zoolog.  Anzeicer,  II,  No.  18,  p.  15. 
tOeHt«rTeichi8«boFi«cbere)-Zelt,ung,  18 
1  Zoolng.  ADzeigcr.  Ill,  No.  b1,  p.  '?!h. 


a  Comacchio.     Berlin,  Hincb> 
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which  had  died  in  the  Berlin  Aqaariam,  it  was  foand  that  the  ovaries 
were  well  developed,  and  a  specimen  which  died  in  the  aquarium  in 
Frankfort  burst  in  consequence  of  their  extraordinary  development. 
The  weig;ht  of  the  ovaries  of  this  animal,  which  weighed  22J  pounds, 
was  8  pounds  and  the  number  of  eggs  about  3,300,000.  The  absence  in 
this  case  of  the  natural  means  by  the  help  of  which  the  animal  could 
*  get  rid  of  the  eggs  was  apparently  the  cause  of  death.  Male  specimens 
of  the  Conger  in  an  undeveloped  condition  I  had  not  yet  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  examining.  On  this  account,  in  the  autumn  of  1879, 1  obtained 
a  number  of  Congers  caught  in  the  vicinity  of  Havre,  the  lengths  of  which 
would  range  from  about  GO  to  70  centimeters  (or  2  to  2  feet  4  inches). 
These  ate  greedily  and  grew  rapidly.  But  one  individual  was  backward 
in  its  development ;  so  that  it  was  easily  distinguished  from  the  others. 
This  specimen,  the  smallest  in  the  aquarium,  died  on  the  20th  of  June 
of  the  past  year,  and  was  examined  by  me  on  the  same  day.  I  was 
pleasantly  surprised,  as  I  found  sexual  organs  very  differently  formed 
from  those  which  I  had  always  met  with  before.  From  a  cut  in  the  same 
a  milky  fluid  escaped,  which  upon  examination  with  a  microscope  en- 
larging 450  diameters,  was  found  to  contain  a  vast  number  of  sperma- 
tozoa in  the  liveliest  motion,  which  showed  a  head  and  tail  very  plainly. 
There  was,  therefore,  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that  I  had  before  me  a 
sexually  mature  male  of  Conger  vulgaris.  Two  portions  of  the  milt  or 
testes  were  cut  off  for  the  purpose  of  farther  investigation,  and  the  eel, 
74  centimeters  long,  placed  first  in  spirit,  then  in  Wickersheimer's  fluid. 
On  the  24th  of  June,  in  company  with  Dr.  Eabl-EUckhard,  the  anatomi- 
cal discovery  was  confirmed. 

The  testes  present  to  the  eye  the  appearance  of  long,  band-like  com- 
pressed organs,  attached  along  either  side  of  the  air-bladder  by  means 
of  a  fold  of  the  mesentery,  and  extending  the  whole  length  of  the 
abdominal  cavity,  i>nd  somewhat  behind  the  vertical  of  the  anal  opening 
l)osteriorly.  Each  testicle  ends  in  a  tongue-like  broader  anterior  and 
narrower  posterior  extremity,  becoming  thicker  but  narrower  posteriorly, 
and  is  divided  into  a  number  of  lobes  of  unequal  size  by  a  series  of 
dorso- ventral  emarginations.  On  the  right  side  there  are  four  emargi- 
nations  and  five  lobes.  The  first  of  these  measures  longitudinally  45*"™, 
the  second  70*"™,  the  third  only  partially  distinguished  from  the  fourth, 
8"™,  the  fourth  43™™,  the  fifth  38™™. 

An  exact  enumeration  of  the  lobes  of  the  left  testicle  was  not  possi- 
ble  on  account  of  the  fact  that  a  piece  5.5  centimeters  had  been  removed, 
for  more  extended  study.  The  anterior  part,  including  the  space  above 
named,  is  98™™  longj  then  follows  a  lobe  measuring  18™™,  and,  lastly, 
a  portion  80™™  long.  The  last  is  divided  into  three  portions  by  two  shal- 
low oblique  sulci,  the  portions  measuring  15,  27,  and  28™™  long,  respect- 
ively. 

The  thickness  of  the  above  most  developed  left  lobe  was  9™™,  its 
breadth  from  its  mesenteric  attachment  to  its  free  border  18™™.    On  the 
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left  side  the  free  tougue-like  extremity  of  the  testicle  extends  12™™  and 
on  the  right  side  13™™  beyond  the  attachment  of  the  mesentery.  The 
attachment  of  the  mesenterj-  begins  on  the  right  side  ll»nm  farther  for 
ward  than  the  left.  The  posterior  extremity  of  the  right  testicle  extends 
4™"  beyond  the  mesenteric  attachment  and  26™™  beyond  the  vertical  of 
the  anus.  The  left  testicle  extends  38™™  beyond  the  vertical  of  the  anus, 
whilst  its  extremity  scarcely  extends  beyond  the  mesenteric  attachment. 
The  free  ventral  border  of  both  testes  becomes  gradually  thinner,  and 
forms  a  membranous  border  4™™  broad  extending  beyond  the  opaque 
parenchyma.  This  border  is  lobu,hited  or  crenulated  owing  to  slight 
marginal  incisions;  it  is  very  distinct  at  the  anterior  end  of  the  left  tes- 
ticle, but  is  broader  posteriorly  where  it  is  bent  outwards,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  is  more  deeply  notched  or  incised. 

At  the  base  of  the  testes  lies  the  canalis  seminalis  or  vas  deferens^  which 
opens  intg  the  bursa  seminalis;  and  from  the  portion  of  testicle  lying 
behind  the  vertical  of  the  anus  a  similar  canal  leads  to  the  bursa  semi' 
naliSj  from  which  the  sperm  is  discharged  through  the  porus  genitalis. 

If  one  compares  this  description  and  the  figures*  of  the  lobuhited 
organ  discovered  by  Syrski  and  called  after  him,  there  appears  a  strik- 
ing similarity  between  the  two.  If  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  in  the 
first  case  we  have  to  do  with  quite  undeveloped  and  in  the  Conger  with 
fully  mature  male  reproductive  organs,  all  doubts  are  put  aside  as  to 
the  sex  indicated  by  the  Syrskian  organs.  In  the  case  of  the  Conger 
as  in  that  of  AnguilUiy^  the  fact  remains,  as  upheld  by  Syrski,  that  the 
male  is  conspicuously  smaller  than  the  female. 

As  is  well  known.  Von  Siebold  assumes  that  all  the  young  eels  which 
wander  into  streams  develop  into  females,  while  the  young  males 
remain  in  the  sea  or  at  the  mouths  of  the  streams.  This  assumption 
should  not  be  taken  literally,  however,  f(»r  out  of  250  eels  caught  in  the 
vicinity  of  Cumlosen,  measuring  28  to  42  centimeters,  I  found  13  males 
or  5  per  cent.  Cumlosen  lies  near  Wittenberge,  and  is  also  not  less  than 
25  miles  distant  from  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe.  What  percentage  of  males 
is  to  be  found  nearer  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  I  have  not  been  able  to 
learn  on  a<5Count  of  a  lack  of  material.  Forty  eels  caught  in  (he  Havel 
at  Havelberg  were  females  without  exception. 

I  found  a  remarkably  large  number  of  male  eels  in  a  lot  of  137  caught 
in  the  bays  joining  the  Baltic  in  the  vicinity  of  Eiigen,  namely,  61  indi- 
viduals or  44J  per  cent.,  while  amongst  those  taken  at  Wismar  and  the 
Danish  coasts  there  was  but  11  per  cent. 

Whether  these  facts  have  any  relation  or  can  give  any  clue  to  the 
position  of  the  hitherto  unknown  spawning  places  of  eels,  it  is  hoped 
further  investigation  will  show. 

Although  Cattie,  in  the  paper  already  cited,  gives  it  as  an  undoubted 

'Abfiandl.  d.  k.  k.  Akad.  d.  Wies.,  April-Heft,  1874.     The  figure  represents  the  liver 
}f  Anffuilla  as  two-lobed.     It  has,  however,  a  simijle,  tongiie-like  form,  and  is  divided 
at  its  lower  end  into  two  lobules. 

Bull.  U.  S.  F.  C,  81 9 
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fact  that  eels  migrate  to  the  sea  where  in  the  course  of  six  to  eight 
weeks  their  sexual  organs  attain  their  full  development  when  the  old 
males  as  well  as  females  die  after  having  accomplished  the  reproductive 
act;  there  is  no  scientific  ground,  to  the  best  ♦of  my  knowledge,  which 
would  lend  support  to  this  assumption.  What  was  considered  as  only 
probable  by  Von  Siebold  and  Jacoby  is,  as  it  appears,  assumed  by  Cattie 
to  be  proven. 

Cattie  further  repeats  Jacoby's  suggestion,  that  perhaps  as  a  conse- 
quence of  an  a^cquaintancc  with  the  experience  of  Giinther  referred  to 
by  Darwin,  that  in  almost  all  fishes  tTie  male  is  smaller  than  the  female, 
it  occurred  to  Syrski  to  investigate  the  smaller  eels.  This  assertion  is 
without  foundation.  Syrski  was  led  to  his  discovery  without  having 
had  any  hints  from  others.  In  his  paper  cited  above  he  remarks  as  fol- 
lows upon  this  point:  "  So  I  selected  for  my  investigations  the  smallest 
eels  I  could  possibly  find,  reflecting  as  I  did  so  u])on  the  fact  that  in 
many  species  of  the  animal  kingdom  the  male*  is  smaller  than  the 
female."  Syrski  writes  me  complaining  bitterly  that  any  one  should 
compare  this  clear  expression  with  the  former  and  regard  it  the  same, 
and  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  views  of  GUnther  and  Darwin,  with 
which  he  was  moreover  made  acquainted  only  through  Jacoby's  paper. 

Finally,  as  regards  the  distinction  of  the  male  from  the  female  eels  by 
external  characters,  tho^  sent  me  from  the  Schleswig  coiist  during  the 
mouth  of  November  presented  such  great  differences  in  their  coloration 
that  the  sender,  the  Koyal  Fish  Inspector  Hinkelmaun,  could  indicate 
beforehand  the  number  of  each  sex. 

The  males  were  distinguished  by  a  striking  bronzy  metallic  luster,, 
while  the  females  of  the  same  size  were  of  an  almost  uniform  dull  steel- 
gray  color.  Amongst  the  males  a  number  of  examples  were  found 
measuring  45  centimeters  long,  while  Syrski  found  none  over  43  centi- 
meters in  length.  In  Comacchio  Jacoby  was  so  fortunate  as  to  find  a 
specimen  48  centimeters  long. 


OFFI€IA£.     PAPKBS   HEIiATlNO     TO     THK     PROPOSED     Ii^TEB.'VA- 
TIONAIi  Ff  SBEBIES  EXBIBITIOIV  AT  EDINBVBGB  IN  1889. 

Department  of  State, 
TF(wAinf7<ow,  August  1,  1881. 

SiE :  I  inclose  herewith,  for  your  information,  a  copy  of  a  dispatch  of 
the  15th  ultimo,  from  the  vice-consul  at  Leith,  with  the  inclosures,  relat- 
ing to  the  international  fisheries  exhibition  to  be  held  at  Edinburgh, 
in  April  next.  Any  remarks  you  may  deem  proper  to  make  for  the 
information  of  the  vice  consul  will  be  communicated  to  him. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant,  , 

ROBERT  R.  HITT, 

AHHXHiant  Secretary. 
Spencer  F.  Baird,  Esq., 

Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution^  Washingtan. 
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No.  191.]  Consulate  of  the  United  States, 

Leith,  Scotland,  July  15, 1881. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  two  communications  I  have  received 

regardiu;]^  the  international  fisheries  exhibition  to  be  held  in  Edinburgh 

in  the  month  of  April  next,  and  I  shall  be  obliged  by  your  furnishing 

me  with  the  information  asked  for  in  the  circular  by  the  exhibition 

committe^. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

A.  McGASKIE, 

United  States  ViceConsuL 
The  Hon.  James  G.  Blaine, 

Secretary  of  State,  Washington,  D.  0. 

[lucloBures.] 

1.  Circular  by  Archibald  Young,  commissioner  of  Scotch  salmon  fish- 
eries, dated  July  7,  1881. 

2.  Circular  by  the  committee  of  the  international  fisheries  exhibition, 
Edinburgh,  dated  July  7, 1881. 


No.l. 

Edinburgh,  22  Royal  Cmous,  July  7, 1881. 

Sib  :  I  beg  to  inclose  a  circular  drawn  up  by  me  and  approved  by  the 
joint  committees  of  the  town  council,  the  Highland  Society,  and  the 
Scottish  Fisheries  Improvement  Association,  who  are  making  arrange- 
ments for  holding  an  international  fisheries  exhibition  in  Edinburgh  in 
April  next. 

That  circular,  as  you  will  see,  is  intended  for  the  heads  of  fisheries 

departments  in  foreign  countries,  and  1  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  will 

kindly  inform  me  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  fisheries  in  the  country 

which  you  represent,  in  order  that  I  may  send  him  one  of  the  circulars. 

I  am,  your  obedient  servant, 

ARCH.  YOUNG, 

Commissioner  of  Scotch  Fisheries, 


No.  2. 


International  Fisheries  Exhibition, 

Edinburgh,  22  Royal  Circus,  July  7,  1881. 

Sir:  We  have  the  honor  to  inform  vou  that  an  international  fish- 
eries  exhibition  will  be  held  in  Edinburgh  in  the  month  of  April  next. 

The  exhibition  will  be  open  to  exhibitors  from  all  countries,  and  is  in- 
tended to  include,  as  far  as  possible,  objects  illustrative  of  or  connected 
with  the  fisheries  of  the  world,  such,  for  example,  as  models,  drawings, 
and  photographs  of  boats  used  in  fishing  and  of  steam-engines  adapted 
for  fishing-boats;   models  of  fishing-boat  harbors  and  of  fishermen's 
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hoases ;  nets,  lines,  and  fishing-tackle  of  all  kinds  both  for  the  sea  and 
inland  waters ;  piscicdltural  apparatus;  live  fish  in  tanks;  collections 
of  stuffed  fish  and  aquatic  birds ;  life-saving  apparatus,  fog-signals,  and 
lights  for  fishing-boats ;  fresh  fish,  cured  and  tinned  fish,  and  prepara- 
tions for  preserving  fish ;  models  of  fish  passes  and  ladders  and  other 
similar  objects. 

We  shall  esteem  it  a  favor  if  you  will  bring  under  the  notice  of  those 
engaged  in,  or  connected  with,  the  fisheries  in  your  country  the  fact 
that  such  an  exhibition  will  be  held  there  in  April  next ;  and  if  you  will 
also  kindly  inform  us  whether  you  are  likely  to  send  us  many  contribu- 
.tions. 

An  answer  to  the  above  may  be  sent  to  Archibald  Young,  esq.,  com- 
missioner of  Scotch  salmon  fisheries,  22  Royal  Circus,  Edinburgh. 
We  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  obedient  servants. 

Sir  I.  R.  S.  MAITLAND, 

BarristeTj 
WM.  SKINNER, 

City  Clerkj  Edinburghj 
F.  N.  MENZIES, 

Secretary  to  Hiyhland  Society, 
ARCHIBALD  YOUNG, 
Advocate,  Commissioner  of  Scotch  Salmon  Fislieries, 
Honorable  Secretaries  to  International  Fislieries  Exhibition,  Edinburgh. 


NOTK9  ON  THE  iriA€KEBE£.  FISHERY  OF  J881. 

By  CAPTAIN  S.  J.  MARTIflT. 

Gloucester,  Mass.,  July  26, 1881. 
Dear  Professor:  There  appears  to  be  a  new  school  of  mackerel  on 
the  coast.  The  vessels  had  lost  the  mackerel  and  could  not  find  them. 
For  a  week  they  did  not  get  many.  The  mackerel  that  were  here  were 
inshore,  in  shoal  water.  To  use  the  seine,  some  of  the  vessels  went  offshore 
as  far  as  Cash's  Pound.  There  were  plenty  of  mackerel  ten  days  ago. 
They  were  driven  to  within  6  miles  of  the  shore.  For  the  last  two  days 
there  have  been  plenty  of  mackerel  5  mUes  off  Thatcher's  Island.  The 
last  fish  are  of  better  quality.  Three-fourths  of  the  mackerel  packed 
yesterday  were  No.  2.  There  were  a  very  few  1  arge  ones  among  them. 
The  vessels  are  doing  well.  Yesterday  there  were  13  sail  of  vessels, 
with  3,600  barrels.  To-day  there  were  11  sail,  with  2,960  barrels.  One 
vessel  was  out  a  week  and  caught  400  barrels.  One  vessel  is  in  from 
Block  Island  with  100  barrels  of  large  mackerel.  The  schooner  Edward 
Webster  is  in  from  Block  Island  with  90  barrels  of  large  mackereL 
The  schooner  Ossipee  is  in  from  the  bay  of  Saint  Lawrence  and  reports 
uo  mackerel;  that  is  good  news  for  the  fishermen.  The  prices  of  the 
fish  are  as  follows :  They  were  sold  to-day  at  $4  a  barrel  with  the  bar- 
rel; mackerel  packed  sold  for  $5.50  a  barrel  for  ^o.  2;  $3.50  for  No.  3. 
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Barrels  to-day  are  worth  $1.10  apiece.  The  inspection  this  year  is  $1.60 
a  barrel.  If  mackerel  hold  plenty,  barrels  will  be  worth  $1.25  apiece  in 
a  week.  The  George's  fishing  fleet  report  plenty  of  mackerel  on  George's. 
Yesterday,  there  were  50  sail  of  vessels  at  the  wharves  landing  fish  and 
mackerel.  This  morning  there  were  45  sail,  mostly  mackerel  catchers, 
in  the  harbors  for  shelter.  There  was  a  fresh  breeze,  with  rain,  thun- 
der, and  lightning. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

S.  J.  MARTIN, 
Prof.  Spencer  F.  Baibd, 

United  States  Commission  Fish  and  Fisheries^ 

WooWs  Hollj  Barnstable  Countyj  Massachusetts. 


NOTKIK  ON  NK^F  KNOIiAND  FISHERIES. 

By  S.  J.  MARTIN. 

[From  a  letter  to  Prof.  S.  F.  Baird,  United  States  Fish  Commissioner.] 

Gloucester,  Mass.,  August  8,  1881. 

Deab  Pkofessor:  The  harbor  this  morning  is  alive  with  schooling 
mackerel,  and  20  barrels  of  good  quality,  niotstly  twos  and  a  few  ones, 
were  taken  in  the  nets  last  night.  The  boys  have  great  sport  catching 
mackerel  olf  the  wharves.  Bluefish  are  ])lenty  off  the  mouth  of  the  har- 
bor, and  I  think  they  drove  the  mackerel  in.  There  are  some  squid  in 
the  harbor. 

The  mackerel  catchers  have  not  done  well  during  the  last  fortnight. 
The  weather  has  been  so  foggy  that  they  had  to  lie  in  the  harbors  eight 
days.  Close  to  the  shore  the  fog  is  not  so  thick,  and  here  all  the  mack- 
erel that  have  been  caught  were  taken.  Mackerel  are  found  from  Cape 
Cod  to  Mount  Desert.  There  are  1,800  barrels  of  them  on  board  vessels 
in  the  harbor  this  morning.  The  schooner  Fleet  Wing  has  80  barrels  of 
very  large  Block  Island  mackerel,  worth  $25  a  barrel.  Mackerel  sold 
to-day  at  the  low  figure  of  $4  a  barrel,  with  the  barrel. 

A  new  school  of  codfish  has  come  on  the  wastern  part>  of  (rcorge's. 
The  fish  are  the  largest  I  have  ever  seen  at  this  time  of  the  year.  I 
think  they  are  a  squid  school,  for  when  a  fish  is  hauled  up  three  or  four 
siiuid  will  be  found  in  it.  Squid  are  plenty  in  Barnstable  Bay.  One 
vessel  took  IG  barrels  there.  A  vessel  came  in  from  George's  with  1,100 
<x)d,  which  weighed  18,000  pounds  split.  The  vessel  which  took  IG  bar- 
rels of  squid  caught  21,000  pounds  of  cod  in  four  days  on  the  western 
part  of  Greorge's.  Some  vessels  have  taken  good  trips  on  the  eastern 
I)art  of  George's.    The  fish,  however,  are  not  so  large. 

I  am  glad  some  one  has  gone  into  the  dogfish  business.  A  steamer 
and  a  schooner  are  catching  them  at  Booth  Bay,  Maine,  and  selling 
them  to  the  factory  at  81  a  hundred  fish.  Dogfish  are  very  plenty  all 
along  the  coast.  Some  vessels  come  in  with  the  whole  bottom  eaten  out 
of  the  seine  and  the  pocket. 
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nORTAI^lTY  OF  JTI'd^OVD  HITEB  SAI.nON  IK  1881. 

By  I^IVINGSTOfir  STOiVE. 

[Extracted  from  letters  dated  July  10  and  lii,  1881.] 

The  McCloud  liiver  salmon  are  dying  in  vast  quantities  from  some 
unknown  cause.  The  affected  fish  have  this  peculiarity,  namely,  that 
they  appear  on  the  exterior  to  be  perfectly  healthy  fish.  There  are  no 
parasites  in  the  gills,  no  fungus  on  the  bodies,  no  emaciation  or  any 
mark  whatever  on  the  outside  to  distinguish  them  from  perfectly  healthy 
fish.  I  secured  and  dissected  one  a  day  or  two  ago.  The  inside  of  the 
mouth  and  the  gills  seemed  perfectly  healthy  and  normal ;  the  heart 
and  liver  seemed  nearly  as  usual,  but  the  alimentary  canal  and  stomach 
were  very  much  congested  with  extremely  dark  blood.  You  remember, 
without  doubt,  the  small  organ,  of  a  deep  red  color,  that  lies  at  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  i)yloric  appendages.  In  the  fish  that  I  examined 
this  organ  was  of  an  abnormal  size,  being  three  times  as  large,  perhaps 
four  times  as  large,  as  in  a  healthy  fish,  and  of  a  dai'k,  unwholesome 
color.  I  should  say  that  this  extraordinary  enlargement  of  the  spleen 
(as  we  call  the  organ  here)  was  a  sufficient  cause  for  death.  I  will  ex- 
amine more  as  soon  as  I  can  get  some. 


TBK  FISB-EATING  €01¥«  OF  PB0VIIV€ET01¥IV,  IVASSACIIVSKTTS. 

By  ISAAC  HINCKI^ET. 

[Extract  from  a  letter  dated  July  20,  1881.] 

Captain  Atwood  has  kindly  given  me  facts  in  respect  to  fish-eating 
cows.  Prior  to  the  i)assage  of  the  Massachusetts  statute  forbidding 
owuers  of  cows  to  allow  them  to  roam  at  will  (which  statute  was  enacted 
to  protect  directly  the  beach-grass  which  checked  the  drifting  of  sand), 
the  cows  flocked  to  the  shore  while  the  fishermen  were  cleaning  their 
catch.  These  cows  sought  with  avidity  the  entrails  and  swallowed  them. 
They  seemed  willing  to  eat  the  heads  also,  but  lacked  the  ability  to  re- 
duce their  bulk  sufficiently  to  allow  of  this.  A  species  of  ling  or  blenny, 
weighing  three  pounds  or  more,  and  discarded  by  the  fishermen,  was 
freely  eaten  also  by  the  cows.  Cows  when  first  arriving  at  Province- 
town  from  the  rural  districts  refused  fish;  but  their  owners,  by  adding 
minced  fish  to  their  cows'  rations,  soon  taught  the  cows  to  imitate  theii 
neighbors  in  respect  to  eating  entrails. 

At  this  time  the  thirty-three  cows,  constituting  the  whole  of  Province 
town's  stock,  being  *'  kept  up,"  have  forgotten  or  never  learned  the  fish 
eating  practice. 
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OJBTKIiOPnCNT    OF    THE    9PANI8B    IHACKEREL.     (CVBIVIH    IVIACV. 

liATViri). 

By  JOUN  A.  RYDER. 

The  mackerel-hatching  operations  at  Mobjack  Bay  were  conducted  on 
board  the  steamer  Lookout  and  at  Bosman's  Fish  Guano  Works,  New 
Point  Comfort,  A^a.,  from  tlie  5th  to  the  13th  of  July,  1880.  Spawn  and 
milt  were  obtained  in  that  vicinity  from  sixteen  individuals;  the  num- 
ber of  males  and  females  was  about  the  same.  These  ova  were  subjected 
to  as  thorough  and  systematic  an  investigation  as  the  limited  time  at 
our  disposal  permitted.  Some,  time  i)reviou8ly  Mr.  R.  E.  Earll  had 
succeeded  in  taking  some  eggs  in  tlio  vicinity  of  Crisfield  which  were 
successfully  fertilized  and  which  hatched  out  in  the  amazingly  short 
l)eriod  of  twenty  hours.  In  every  case  the  eggs  taken  and  cared  for  by 
my  assistant,  Mr.  W.  P.  Sauerhoflf,  hatched  in  twenty-four  hours;  it  is 
true  that  a  few  hatched  somewhat  sooner,  but  some  left  the  egg-mem- 
brane even  later.  I  attribute  this  difference  in  the  times  of  hatching  in 
the  two  cases  to  different  methods  of  treatment  of  the  ova  or  to  a  great 
4lifference  in  the  temperature  of  the  water.  The  eggs  taken  and  fertil- 
ized at  4  o'clock  p.  m.  were  all  hatched  at  the  same  hour  the  next  day. 
This  seaj^on's  experience  at  Cherrystone  showed  that  when  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  was  unusually  low  it  would  require  nearly  thirty-six 
hours  for  the  eggs  to  hatch,  but  the  development  was  normal. 

The  hatching  operations  for  the  season  of  1881  were  conducted  at 
Cherrystone  Harbor,  Northampton  County,  Virginia,  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  season,  by  the  crew  of  the  steamer  Fish  Hawk,  but  were  after- 
wards continued  on  Kimberley's  wharf,  under  the  direction  of  Col.  Mar-  « 
shall  McDonald,  commissioner  of  fisheries  of  Virginia.  It  was  not  the 
good  fortune,  however,  of  the  latter  party,  of  which  the  writer  was  a 
member,  to  obtain  as  large  a  number  of  ova  as  they  had  been  led  to 
expect;  this  was  in  the  main  due  to  our  inability  to  control  the  times  of 
fishing  with  the  pound  nets,  which  were  the  sources  whence  our  supplies  • 
of  spawning  fish  were  obtained ;  also  in  part  to  their  distance  from  our 
hatching  station,  which,  as  our  facilities  for  the  prompt  transportation 
of  the  crew  of  spawn-takers  by  water  was  inadequate  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  time  we  were  engaged  in  our  investigations,  added  not  a 
little  to  the  disadvantages  under  which  the  work  was  conducted.  Add 
to  this  the  fact  that,  although  the  number  of  ripe  fish  obtainable  was 
probably  sufficient  for  our  experiments,  it  was  learned  that  they  seemed 
for  the  most  part  to  discharge  their  spawn  only  in  the  evening  or  at 
night,  the  times  when  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  ova  were  obtained. 
That  this  fish  is  nocturnal  in  its  spawning  habits  was  still  further  dem- 
onstrated by  Colonel  McDonald  while  on  a  visit  to  Tangier  Sound, 
where  the  Spanish  mackerel  is  taken  at  night  in  gill-nets,  a  mode  of 
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fishing  not  practiced  at  Cherrj^stone ;  an  abundance  of  spawners,  it  was 
found,  were  taken  auder  the  above  conditions  at  the  former  place,  and 
it  was  believed,  from  observations  made  at  the  time,  that  many  millions 
of  eggs  might  be  obtained  there  in  a  single  night.  From  this  it  appears 
that  what  is  now  needed  to  make  the  artificial  incubation  of  the  mack- 
erel a  success  is  to  choose  some  point  for  our  operations  where  the  fishing 
is  carried  on  at  night  or  in  the  evening.  In  relation  to  this  part  of  the 
subject  the  writer  will  forbear  to  say  anything  further,  as  its  discussion 
rightfully  belongs  to  Colonel  McDonald,  whose  observation  it  is ;  but  I 
have  been  informed  by  Professor  McCloskie,  of  Princeton,  that  while 
he  was  in  company  with  Mr.  J.  S.  Kingsley,  during  the  present  summer, 
on  the  Massachusetts  coast,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Ann,  the  latter  gen- 
tleman conducted  some  observations  on  floating  fish  eggs  which  were 
taken  at  night  in  a  tow-net  and  believed  to  have  been  laid  after  sun- 
down 5  they  were  not  identified,  however.  Ova  which  were  found  float- 
ing at  the  surface  of  the  sea  by  Professor  Haeckel,*  at  Ajaccio,  oft'  the 
island  of  Corsica,  and  afterward  at  Nice,  were  agglutinated  together  in 
clumps,  but  the  species  was  not  determined,  and  it  was  only  supposed 
that  they  belonged  to  some  gadoid,  and  are  hence  doubtfully  referred  to 
Motella.  Edward  Van  Benedent  also,  who  describes  at  some  length 
similar  adhesive  floating  ova,  wh^h  lie  had  obtained  in  the  same  way, 
with  the  help  of  the  tow-net,  off  Villafrauca,  does  not  identify  them, 
nor  does  he  state  definitely  at  what  time  of  day  it  was  supposed  they 
were  spawned,  but  from  the  evidence  afforded  by  his  time  record  of  the 
rate  of  their  segmentation  I  am,  nevertheless,  prepared  to  believe  that 
they  were  laid  at  night.  The  Cyprinodonts  in  the  spawning  season,  as 
far  as  my  observations  go,  are  much  more  actively  engaged  in  amatory 
play  in  the  night  than  at  other  times,  judging  from  the  rapid  motions 
and  splashing  noise  which  they  make  in  the  water  during  this  part  of 
the  day.  G.  O.  Sars,  in  his  account  of  the  development  of  the  cod,  says 
nothing  in  regard  to  the  time  of  day  at  which  this  fish  parts  with  its 
ova,  but  the  writer  believes  that  there  are  strong  grounds  for  a  belief 
that  the  bonito,  or  crab-eater  (Elacaie  canadus),  is  a  nocturnal  spawner, 
the  same  as  the  mackerel,  from  the  circumstance  that  it  was  only  from 
individuals  caught  in  the  evening  that  ova  were  obtained,  which  appears 
to  be  the  case  also,  judging  from  our  experience,  with  the  moon-fish  (Pare- 
phippus  faher).  The  foregoing  data,  although  not  all  of  them  directly 
bearing  upon  the  qaestion  of  the  time  at  which  the  Spanisli  mackerel 
discharges  its  spawn,  are  sufficiently  within  the  scope  of  the  evidence 
needed  to  help  us  to  reach  a  conclusion  in  regard  to  the  matter  so  that 
we  will  know  how  to  proceed  in  the  future.    The  artificial  incubation 

does  not  appear  to  be  the  gravest  part  of  the  problem  to  be  solved;  the 

» ' • 

•Die  Gastrula  und  die  Eifurclinng  der  Thiere.  Jeniiische  Zeitsch.,  IX,  402-508^ 
1875,  7  i>l8. 

tA  contribution  to  the  liistory  of  Ibe  embryonic  development  of  the  Teleosteau». 
Quar.  Joum.  Mic.  Sci.,  No.  LXIX,  41-57,  1  pi..  1878. 
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qaestion  seems  to  be,  under  what  conditions  can  the  greatest  number  of 
eggs  be  obtained  f  Given  a  sufficient  quantity  of  these,  although  the 
losses  in  hatching  may  be  as  much  as  50  to  75  per  cent.,  the  number  of 
young  which  it  is  possible  to  add  to  those  hatched  out  naturally  will 
still  be  prodigious. 

OVABIES  AND   OVARIAN  EGGS  OF   THE   SPANISH  MACKEREL. 

The  ovary  of  this  fish  is  a  paired  organ  composed  of  two  nearly  cylin- 
drical sacks  lying  in  the  hinder  upper  ])ortion  of  the  abdominal  cavity  f 
both  taper  to  blunt  conical  points  anteriorly,  and  are  joined  posteriorly 
into  a  wide  common  ovarian  duct,  which  opens  just  behind  the  vent* 
Attached  to  the  walls  of  the  ovarian  sacks  are  a  vast  number  of  ovarian 
leaflets  or  folds  placed  transversely,  and  which  depend  directly  into  the 
space  within  the  sacks.  In  these  leaflets  the  ovarian  eggs  are  devel- 
oped, each  one  in  a  minute  sack  or  follicle  of  its  own,  tne  walls  of  which 
are  richly  supplied  with  capillary  blood-vessels  joined  to  the  blood  sys- 
tem of  the  parent  fish.  At  first  the  ova  are  very  small,  but  as  the  sea- 
son advances  they,  for  the  most  part,  increase  in  size,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  entire  ovary  increases  in  bulk.  At  first,  when  they  begin 
to  grow  larger,  they  are  barely  distinguishable  from  the  ordinary  cells 
which  compose  the  great  proportion  of  the  tissue  of  the  ovary ;  they 
are  in  fact  nothing  more  than  greatly  enlarged  cells  when  mature,  in 
which  we  may  distinguish  an  outer  germinal  layer  or  jjellicle,  gp,  Fig. 
2,  covering  a  store  of  nutritive  material  known  as  the  yelk,  which  is 
gradually  absorbed  as  development  progresses ;  besides,  they  are  cov- 
ered by  an  egg-membrane,  zvj  of  extreme  thinness,  ])eiibrated  at  one 
point  only  by  a  minute  pore  known  as  the  raicropyle,  which  is  slior.n  in 
two  positions  in  the  same  ogg  in  Fig.  1,  lying  in  the  center  of  a  circular 
area  which  has  faint  markings  running  out  radially  from  the  micropylar 
pore  in  its  middle  toward  its  margin.  The  micropyle  is  funnel-shaped 
and  the  radial  markings  and  area  around  it  seem  to  disappear  almost 
entirely  after  impregnation.  The  egg-membrane  may  be  regarded 
merely  as  a  protective  covering  and  the  micropyle  as  a  passage-way  for 
the  male  element  or  spermatozoau  to  find  its  way  through  the  egg-mem- 
brane and  to  the  germ,  in  order  that  impregnation  may  take  place,  when 
the  development  or  growth  of  the  embryo  fish  will  commence.  The 
opening  also  connects  the  space  inside  the  egg-membrane  between  the 
latter  and  the  globular  egg  or  germinal  mass  with  the  water  outside  in 
which  the  egg  floats ;  the  space  here  alluded  to  does  not  usually  appear 
until  immediately  after  impregnation,  in  consequence  of  which  the  egg- 
membrane  at  first  lies  laxly  on  the  germ  within,  and  in  the  eggs  of  some 
species,  as  in  the  shad,  it  is  at  first  considerably  wrinkled.  It  is  only 
after  impregnation  that  it  normally  absorbs  water  through  the  micropyle 
and  becomes  tense  and  perfectly  globular.  The  history  of  the  formation 
of  the  egg-membrane  is  not  very  clearly  established,  but  it  appears  in 
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the  highest  degree  probable  that  it  is  secreted  from  the  ceUular  walls  of 
the  sack  or  follicle  in  which  the  egg  grows  and  is  matured. 

The  youngest  ova  of  the  mackerel  do  not  appear  to  be  inclosed  in 
independent  follicles;  these  seem  to  be  devcloi)e<l  only  after  the  egg 
has  attained  some  dimensions.  Very  young  ova  are  found  to  contain 
a  relatively  large  nucleus  or  germinative  vesicle  inclosed  in  a  thin  layer 
of  transparent  homogeneous  protoplasm,  and  for  a  considerable  time 
this  condition  seems  to  be  maintained,  but  as  they  increase  in  size  it  is 
found  that,  while  the  germinative  vesicle  increases  in  dimensions,  the 
protoplasmic  envelope  also  grows  in  thickness,  and  that  there  is  a  tend- 
ency to  multiply  the  number  of  nucleoli  or  germinative  spots  included 
in  the  germinative  vesicle.  At  a  still  later  period  the  nucleus  becomes 
apparently  granular,  and  finally,  when  the  egg  is  matjire  and  ready  to 
rupture  the  follicle  in  which  it  grew,  the  germinative  vesicle,  as  well 
as  the  spots,  seem  to  have  disappeared  ;  at  any  rate  it  is  now  genei'ally 
held  that  when  the  egg  has  attained  maturity  the  germinative  vesicle 
undergoes  disintegration,  and  perhaps  a  reorganization,  by  which  a  por- 
tion of  it  becomes  what  is  known  in  recent  years  as  the  female  pro- 
nucleus, which  conjugates  or  becomes  fused  with  a  similar  body  called 
the  male  pronucleus,  which  results  from  the  metamorphosis  of  the  head 
of  the  male  element,  or  spermatozoan,  after  its  entry  into  the  germinal 
matter  of  the  egg.  It  is  this  body,  made  up,  as  it  is,  in  part  of  male 
and  in  part  of  female  or  ovarian  protoplasm,  which  constitutes  the 
nucleus  of  the  first  segmentation  furrow  across  the  germinal  disk  in 
which  it  is  embedded,  and  which  must  be  regarded  as  the  initial  or 
starting  point  in  the  development  of  the  young  fish.  It  is  also  doubt- 
less a  fact  that  during  the  process  of  division  of  the  germinal  disk  we 
would  find  the  nuclei  elongated  with  granular  rays  extending  from 
their  ends  through  the  surrounding  protoplasm,  as  well  as  bands  or 
fibrils  of  denser  protoplasm  running  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the 
nuclear  figure.  When  the  cleavage  is  completed  the  rays  and  bands 
appear  to  be  withdrawn,  and  each  pole  of  the  formerly'  elongated 
nucleus  becomes  rounded  independent  of  its  fellow,  and  so  two  nuclei 
result,  the  dynamic  or  force  centers  of  two  cells,  the  products  of  tliis 
process  of  cleavage  of  the  original  cell.  This  process  has  been  named 
Icaryokinesis  by  Prof.  W.  Flemming,  of  Kiel,  in  allusion  to  the  apparent 
exhibition  of  the  modes  of  motion  of  the  matter  of  the  life  centers  of 
cells.  iN^uclear  figures  of  great  complexity,  but  always  bipolar  during 
cleavage,  have  been  described  by  this  author  and  others  in  both  animal 
and  vegetable  tissues.  That  they  exist  and  will  be  found  well  devel- 
oped in  the  very  early  stages  of  the  cleavage  of  the  germinal  disk  of  the 
embryo  fish,  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt;  it  will  depend  upon  the 
method  of  demonstration  as  to  whether  or  not  they  will  be  made  visible. 
My  reason  for  this  statement  is  the  fact  that  the  early  stages  of  the 
segmentation  of  the  germinal  disk  of  all  the  species  of  fish  ova  which  I 

ve  observed  closely  enough  are  essentially  rhythmical ;  that  is  to  say, 
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between  the  i)erio(ls  when  n  given  set  of  cells  divide  there  is  a  longer 
interval  of  repose  or  rest,  which  may  even  in  some  cases  be  accom- 
panied by  a  slight  subsidence  or  depression  of  the  cells  which  have  just 
divided.  Brooks  speaks  of  it  in  the  nioUusks  as  a  contraction  of  the 
resulting  cells.  It  seems  to  me,  from  what  I  liave  seen  in  the  segment- 
ing eggs  of  Mya  and  Alosa,  that  the  term  '^subsidence''  is  more  directly 
applicable,  since  in  the  act  of  segmentation  the  protoplasm  appears  to 
have  a  tendency  to  become  rounded  or  heaped  up  in  the  two  new  cells, 
and  that  afterwards  or  during  the  period  of  rest  the  protoplasm  has  a 
tendency  to  subside  or  spread  out,  as  a  result  of  which  the  segmenta- 
tion furrows  become  much  shallower.  Brooks*  has  noticed  these  phe- 
nomena in  ova  supposed  to  be  those  of  the  toad  fish  {Batrachus  iau), 
and  alludes  to  observations  in  other  forms  by  E.  B.  Wilson  and  S.  F. 
Clarke.  AVhat  first  attracted  my  attention  to  the  matter  was  the  fact 
that,  while  ova  in  the  early  stages  of  development  were  under  observa- 
tion, I  was  frequently  surprised  to  find,  after  having  left  the  microscope 
for  a  few  minutes,  that  a  sudden  and  rapid  change  had  taken,  place, 
while  no  change  whatever  was  observ^ed  previously  for  the  space  of  an 
hour  or  more.  Brooks  has  kept  a  time  record,  which  I  neglected  to  do, 
but  I  can  say,  however,  that  in  the  shad  egg,  in  which  I  have  mostly 
observed  this  phenomenon,  the  intervals  of  rest  are  of  much  shorter  du- 
ration than  recorded  by  him,  showing  that  he  dealt  with  an  egg  which 
developed  more  slowly.  In  the  mackerel  ovum,  in  which  I  have  had 
but  little  chance  to  observe  these  phenomena,  the  intervals  of  rest  are 
of  less  duration  still,  but  inasmuch  as  it  develops  with  three  times  the 
rapidity  of  the  shad  egg,  it  is  plain  that  it  would  be  an  admirable  sub- 
ject for  investigation  in  respect  to  this  point,  and  in  which  micropho- 
tograpliy  would  be  an  invaluable  aid. 

The  early  stages  of  segmentation  of  the  mackerel,  studied  by  the 
writer,  unless  observed  with  the  microscope,  on  an  unsteady  boat, 
where  such  observation  is  almost,  if  not  altogether  impossible,  were 
usually  too  far  advanced  to  keep  track  of  the  sets  of  dividing  cells, 
which  were  already  too  numerous,  so  that  they  would  confuse  the 
student  in  his  attempt  to  follow  the  changes  marked  by  intervals  of 
rest  between  periods  of  activity.  The  wiiter,  however,  must  admit 
that  he  has  never  been  able  to  distinguish  the  nuclei  of  the  cells  as 
clearly  without  reagents  as  figured  by  Brooks,  although  working  with 
the  most  ai»proved  apparatus  for  obliquity  of  illumination,  and  with 
lenses  of  fine  definition;  but  this  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  different 
species  were  studied  by  us. 

STRUCTURE  OF  THE  TESTEg  AND  GENESIS  OF  THE  SPERMATOZOA. 

The  testes  of  the  Spanish  mackerel  are  paired  organs,  like  the  roe  or 
ovaries  of  the  female,  and  have  much  the  same  position  in  the  abdom- 

*  Alternations  of  Periods  of  Rest  with  Periods  of  Activity  in  the  sepraeuting  eggs  of 
Vertebrates.  Studies  Biolog.  Laboratory,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Vol.  II,  117- 
118,  1  pi.,  Jono,  1881. 
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inal  cavity,  but  are  much  flattened  or  compressed  laterally,  instead  of 
cylindrical,  as  in  the  former,  and  both  pour  their  secretion  through  a 
wide  seminal  duct  which  opens  behind  the  vent.  Their  substance  is 
composed  almost  entirely  of  a  vast  number  of  minute  canals,  which 
have  a  generally  vertical  or  oblique  direction,  and  which  open  into  a 
wide  sinus  or  space  at  the  upper  edge  of  the  organs,  and  which  empty 
their  contents  into  the  common  seminal  duct.  They  are  essentially 
glandular  in  function,  and  secrete  and  pour  out  large  quantities  of  milt 
or  semen  during  the  spawning  season,  which  is  developed  in  the  tubules 
or  canals  already  alluded  to.  These  canals,  or,  more  properly,  semi- 
niferous tubules,  are  lined  with  cells,  which  break  up  into  bundles  of 
spermatozoa,  which  fall  directly  into  their  cavities,  and  so  find  their 
way  into  the  seminal  sinus  at  the  upper  border  of  the  testicle  and  out 
through  the  seminal  duct  into  the  water,  where  they  are  capable,  if 
they  come  into  contact  with  the  ova  discharged  by  the  female,  of  effect- 
ing impregnation  and  of  establishing  the  development  of  the  embryos. 
The  spermatic  particles,  or  spermatozoa,  are  themselves  very  minute, 
and  are  composed,  in  the  mackerel,  of  an  oval  head  with  a  very  fine, 
almost  ultra-microscopic,  tail  or  flagellum,  which  is  incessantly  lashed 
about  in  the  living  state,  so  that  the  spermatozoan  has  a  distinctive 
wriggling,  tadpole-like  movement.  As  soon  as  the  power  to  move  the 
lash  or  flagellum  ceases,  they  may  be  considered  as  de.id,  and  no  longer 
capable  of  effecting  the  impregnation  of  ova.  They  will  not  ordinarily 
live  much  over  an  hour  after  being  tfiken  from  the  fish,  with  which 
time  their  effectiveness  ceases. 

STRUCTURE  AND  PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  UNFER- 
TILIZED EGG  OF  THE   SPANISH  MACKEREL. 

It  is  notorious  thjit  the  egg-membranes  of  floating  fish  ova  are  ex- 
tremely thin ;  moreover,  they  are  not,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  make 
out  with  carefully  conducted  observations,  perforated  by  pore-Ciiuals,  as 
in  the  stickleback,  salmon,  and  shad;  the  membrane  of  the  ovum  of  the 
mackerel  is  no  exception  to  this  rule,  and  is  consequently  not  a  zona  ra- 
diata,  as  defined  by  Balfour.  It  is  a  perfectly  homogeneous,  transparent 
film,  less  than  half  as  thick  as  that  covering  the  shad  ovum,  which  meas- 
ures approximately  -3-2V0  ^^  ^^  i^^^  "^  thickness,  but  differs  from  the 
latter  in  having  minute  papular  prominences  on  the  inner  surface  which 
I)roject  into  the  breathing  chamber  or  water  space  around  the  germ,  as 
shown  in  Figs.  2,  6,  9,  and  12.  These  prominences  usually  seem  to  be 
confined  to  one  pole  or  hemisphere  of  the  membranous  envelope. 

The  ova  vary  slightly  in  dimensions  ajid  range  from  ^-  to  ^^0  ^^  an 
inch  in  diameter.  This  variation  in  size  is  a  usual  feature  in  the  ova  of 
fishes,  but  may  be  partly  due.  to  the  unusual  pressure  exerted  on  the 
ovaries  when  the  ova  are  removed  artificially,  so  that  some  are  squeezed 
from  their  follicles  before  they  are  quite  fully  mature,  though  it  is  to  be 
remarked  that  the  smaller  ova  develop  just  as  readily  as  the  larger 
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ones,  and  every  one  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  eggs  of  the  same  birds 
vary  considerably  in  size,  and  that  such  variation  does  not  interfere 
l)erceptibly  with  their  capability  to  develop.  Between  the  egg-mem- 
brane and  the  germ  or  vitellus  there  is  always  a  more  or  less  well 
marked  space  or  cavity  filled  with  water  which  has  been  absorbed  from 
without,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  when  the  ova  are  at  first  extruded 
the  egg-membrane,  in  all  the  species  studied  by  the  writer,  is  more  or 
less  relaxed  or  even  wrinkled,  and  that  it  is  only  after  they  have  been 
in  water  for  some  time  in  the  presence  of  spermatozoa  that  the  mem- 
brane will  distend  so  as  to  render  it  tense  and  spherical.  Unimpreg- 
nated  eggs  which  have  absorbed  water  are  said  to  be  *' water-swollen," 
and  usually  only  a  small  percentage  of  them  will  become  so  in  the  ab- 
sence of  li\ing  spermatozoa,  mixed  with  them  in  the  water.  Ova  which 
have  been  impregnated  and  are  water-swollen,  that  is,  have  developed 
the  water  space  around  the  vitellus,  are  said  to  have  '* risen,"  which  is 
probably  in  allusion  to  the  fact  that  in  some  cases — minnows  and  shad — 
a  lot  of  newly  laid  ova  will  by  this  process  acquire  several  times  their 
original  bulk,  so  that  if  too  large  a  quantity  of  freshly  spawned  eggs  be 
put  in  a  vessel  the  mass  will  swell  in  the  presence  of  water  so  as  to  "fill 
the  receptacle  or  even  run  over  its  sides,  somewhat  in  the  same  way  as 
leavened  dough  would  acquire  increased  ^ulk  in  a  dough  tray  by  the 
numeroift  vesicles  of  carbonic  dioxide  which  are  evolved  by  fermenta- 
tion and  held  in  confinement  by  the  tough  mass  of  gluten  and  starch. 
The  water  space  maj-  in  some  cases  embrace  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  solid  contents  of  the  sphere  included  by  the  egg-membrane,  but  this 
space  is  smaller  and  is  nev^r  at  any  time  more  than  the  ^^q  of  an  inch 
in  vertical  thickness  in  the  k^^g  of  the  mackerel. 

Its  function  is,  doubtless,  in  the  main,  respiratory,  as  suggested  by 
Ransom,  who  has  actually  named  it  the  breathing  chamber,  and  it  would 
seem  that  there  is  very  strong  evidence  in  favor  of  such  an  opinion,  in 
that  most  fish  ova  die  if  the  water  in  which  they  are  hatching  is  not 
h^nently  changed.  The  circumstance  that  some  fish  ova  are  fixed  by 
filaments  or  by  an  adhesive  material  while  the  water  moves  over  them  on 
account  of  its  gravity  or  in  consequence  of  tidal  action,  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  these  modifications  were  favorable  to  their  aeration,  or 
perhaps,  more  i)roperly,  their  respiration,  and  exchange  of  salutary 
oxygen  for  hurtful  gases  tlirough  the  membranous  and  fluid  coverings 
of  the  egg.  The  habit  which  the  male  stickleback  appears  to  have  of 
pumping  water  through  the  nest  with  his  mouth,  so  as  to  change  the 
water  surrounding  the  eggs  in  his  charge,  seems  to  be  similarly  signifi- 
cant. 

This  cavity  serves  another  purpose.  In  it  the  young  fish  may  de- 
velop iniinersed  in  fluid  free  from  friction  or  hurtful  knocks  from  with- 
out, if  it  is  a  free  swimming  egg,  like  that  of  the  mackerel.  Its  func- 
tioD,  aside  from  that  of  respiration,  would  then  appear  to  be  essentially 
that  of  an  amnion,  or  "bag  of  waters,"  such  as  is  developed  from  tho      ^^ 
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edges  of  the  germiual  disk  in  reptiles,  birds,  and  mammals,  and  which 
eventually  incloses  the  embryos  of  these  forms,  and  in  which  they 
undergo  the  largest  part  of  their  development.  A  similar  spacious 
cavity  appears  to  exist  in  the  egg-cases  of  the  oviparous  sharks,  and 
rays,  filled  with  water  or  a  thin  serous  llui<l,  in  which  the  embryo  de- 
velops as  it  absorbs  the  contents  of  the  yolk  siick.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  the  eggs  of  the  Amphibia  and  Amphioxus;  so  it  appears  that 
all  of  the  vertebrates  below  the  reptiles  have  an  egg-membrane,  or 
what  answers  to  it,  and  a  water  or  respiratory  space  in  which  the  germ 
or  vitellus  is  included,  and  in  which  it  undergoes  a  more  or  less  com- 
plete development. 

The  vitellus  or  germ  included  by  the  egg-membrane  of  the  mackerel 
is  globular  and  very  nearly  fills  up  the  cavity,  bounded  by  the  mem- 
brane, so  that  the  water  space  or  breathing  chamber  is  small.  The 
vitellus  is  made  up  of  three  principal  portions  :  a  thin  outer  germinal 
layer,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  which  incloses  a  globular  yolk-mass,  in  which 
it  is  ordinarily  difficult  to  distinguish  the  contour  of  the  yolk  spheres 
of  which  it  is  composed.  Imbedded  in  this  yolk-mass  there  is  always 
a  single  oil  sphere  perfectly  globular,  liighly  refiingent,  and  measuring 
about  one  one-hundredth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  which  always  oc- 
cupies an  eccentric  position  in  the  upi)er  hemisphere  of  the  living  egg. 
It  is  the  presence  of  this  oil  sphere  which  causes  the  egg  to  float;  the 
drop  of  oil  is  always  in  such  a  position  as  to  keep  the  developing  em- 
bryo inverted  or  turned  upon  its  back.  This  is  probably  due  to  a  purely 
physical  cause ;  the  oil  sphere,  being  the  lightest  part  of  the  Qggj  will 
always  be  found  in  its  upper  hemisphere,  while  the  germinal  disk  or 
embryo  appears  to  be  the  heaviest  part-,  and  in  consequence  is  always 
found  in  the  lowermost  hemisphere  looking  back  downwards.  It  is 
difficult  to  trace  any  protoplasmic  filaments  passing  oft*  from  the  ger- 
minal layer  of  the  mackerel's  o\Tim  down  amongst  the  yolk  si)heres,  in 
consequence  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  demonstrate  the  lattei .  It  has 
likewise  not  been  my  good  fortune  to  trace  and  learn  what  is  the  fate 
of  the  germinative  vesicle  of  the  mackerel  egg^  but  it  will  suffice  to  say 
that  when  the  e^gg  is  mature  it  can  no  longer  be  distinguished ;  nothing 
whatever  remains  to  indicate  its  former  position,  and  the  whole  egg  is 
now  more  transparent  and  presents  the  appearance  shown  in  Fig.  2. 
The  germinal  layer  or  pellicle,  however,  is  found  to  include  a  great 
number  of  very  minute  refiingent  corpuscles  scattered  through  its  sub- 
stance ;  these  disappear  as  the  germinal  disk  is  formed  by  the  aggrega- 
tion of  the  protoplasm  of  the  germinal  layer  at  one  pole  of  the  vitellus 
to  form  the  germinal  disk.  I  have  frequently  seen  them  apparently 
dissolve  and  disappear  while  I  was  observing  them  through  th^  micro- 
scope. ^V^lether  these  represent  the  remains  of  the  more  fluid  and 
refringent  germinative  vesicles  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  I  am  inclined  to 
doubt  it  from  the  fact  that  if  the  germinal  pellicle  is  removed  and 
stained  with  liaematoxylon  these  corpuscles  do  not  tinge,  while  the  pro- 
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toplasm  in  which  they  are  imbedded  does,  which  appears  to  be  a  suffi- 
cient proof  that  they  are  not  the  remains  of  the  germinative  vesicle,  but 
that  they  are  merely  vacuoles  filled  with  fluid,  such  as  are  found  in  the 
Protozoa,  but  which^  unlike  the  spaces  found  in  those  animals,  are  not 
rhythmically  contractile  or  pulsatile. 

ORIGIN   AND   FORMATION   OF  THE   GERMINAL  DISK. 

The  germinal  disk  of  the  egg  of  the  mackerel  measures  one-fortieth  to 
one-fiftieth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  is  biscuit-shaped,  and  is  composed  of 
a  light,  amber-tinted  protoplasm  several  shades  darker  than  the  proto- 
plasm which  makes  up  the  vitellus,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  glass- 
like transparency.  Normally,  the  disk  always  lies  directly  at  one  side 
and  apparently  on  the  surface  of  the  yelk,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  4 ;  and 
when  the  eg^  is  in  the  water  it  is  always  immediately  and  exactly  below 
the  latter.  The  disk  may  be  developed  independently  of  impregnation, 
but  in  that  case  an  embryo  is  never  formed,  and  the  egg  soon  disorgan- 
izes, the  vitellus  collapses,  and  the  whole  protoplasmic  mass,  disk  and 
all,  acquires  a  brownish,  granular  appearance,  indicative  of  death  and 
disorganization.  The  disk  takes  its  origin  directly  from  the  germinal^ 
I)ellicle,  which  incloses  the  vitellus  just  like  the  rind  which  covers  the 
flesh  of  an  orange.  This  layer  at  first  thickens  at  mie  side,  and  its  sub- 
stance seems  to  flow  gradually  to  the  lower  pole  of  the  egg  till  the  re- 
sulting disk  acquires  the  shape  of  a  concavo-convex  lens,  with  a  thin, 
sharp  rim.  Eventually  the  sharp  rim  disappears,  it  becomes  smoothly 
rounded  at  the  edge,  and  the  whole  disk  biscuit-shaped. 

It  is  probable  that  an  extremely  thin  layer  of  protoplasm,  which  orig- 
inally formed  part  of  the  germinal  pellicle  or  layer,  still  covers  the 
vitellus,  and  is  continuous  with  the  disk,  and  is  svnonvmous  with  the 
intermediary  layer  described  by  Van  Bambeke  and  E.  Van  Beneden. 
My  reason  for  this  statement  is  the  fact  that  the  disk  is  sometimes 
found  to  have  a  thin  layer  of  i)rotoplasm  extended  outwards  below  its 
thick  rim  over  the  \itellus,  but  which  becomes  so  thin  a  little  way  out 
from  the  edge  of  the  disk  that  it  becomes  impossible  to  demonstrate  it 
without  special  methods.  That  the  vitellus  is  covered  by  a  structureless 
membrane  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  the  event  of  its  being  ruptured 
its  glairy  contents  will  very  rapidly  escape,  and  its  torn  edges  can  be 
seen  limiting  the  opening  or  rent  in  its  walls.  The  segmentation  of  the 
thicker  part  of  this  membrane  of  protoplasm  next  the  disk  is  shown  in 
Fig.  4,  and  is  also  described  at  considerable  length  by  Van  Beneden  in 
the  i)aper  already  referred  to  in  a  foot-note.  In  the  crab- eater  {ElacaU) 
a  very  peculiar  wreath  of  flat  cells  is  developed  at  the  edge  of  the  disk, 
which,  as  in  the  ova  of  the  supposed  gadoid  studied  by  Van  Beneden, 
appear  to  be  continuous,  with  a  layer  of  small  cells  below  the  thicker 
leDs-shax)ed  part  of  the  germinal  disk. 

It  may  be  well  to  retain  the  term  intermediary  layer  for  this  structure, 
but  if  the  distinguished  Belgian  embryologist  had  succeeded  in  follow- 
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ing  the  development  of  the  ova  which  he  studied  a  little  farther  along, 
he  would  have  learned,  as  he  indeed  surmises,  that  the  wreath  of  cells 
becomes  the  thickened  rim  of  the  blastoderm,  and  that  the  portion  of 
the  intermediarj'  layer  beneath  the  disk  becomes  the  hypoblast.  I  see 
no  reason,  however,  for  adopting  the  term  blasfodisc  for  the  germinal 
disk  of  the  fish  egg,  for  the  whole  of  the  latter,  as  well  as  the  interme- 
diary layer,  are  both  unquestionably  derived  from  the  i)rimitive  peri- 
pheral germinal  layer,  the  existence  of  which  has  been  fully  illustrated 
and  described  in  the  herring  ovum  by  Kupffer,*  though  Costet  describes 
the  formation  of  the  germ  in  language  which  shows  that  be  had  un- 
doubtedly seen  and  watched  the  process,  which  differs  in  different 
species,  as  we  shall  learn  when  we  come  to  discuss  them.  1  reproduce 
Coste's  words  below.J  Kupffer  describes  the  process  minutely  in  the 
herring,  but  states  that  the  germ  is  never  formed  independently  of  the 
action  of  the  spermatozoan  in  that  species,  which  is  practically  the  fact 
in  the  case  of  the  shad  and  cod,  but  is  not  the  case  in  Parephippu8j 
Chirostomay  and  Ceratacanthu^^  where  a  germinal  disk  is  formed  inde- 
pendently of  impregnation,  but  not  until  some  time  after  the  ^gg  is  laid. 
Even  in  the  three  last-named  species  the  process  of  the  development  of 
the  disk  is  the  same,  \iz,  the  peripheral  layer  of  germinal  protoplasm 
aggregates  at  one  \kA%  of  the  vitellus.  In  some  species,  as  in  the  her- 
ring, shad,  crab-exi^er,  and  stickleback,  stninds  of  protoplasm  pass 
inwards  from  the  germinal  layer  among  the  yelk  spheres  or  corpuscles 
of  the  vitellus,  so  as  to  involve  the  latter  in  a  sort  of  mesh  work,  which, 
after  the  disk  is  formed,  trend  towanl  the  center  of  the  latter,  forming 
a  protoplasmic  mass  below  the  disk,  and  continuous  with  it,  which  prob- 
ably fills  a  space  in  the  yelk  below  the  disk,  and  which  Kupffer  calls 
the  "latebra"  and  Van  Beneden  the  "lentille.'^  Upon  close  examina- 
tion, however,  these  structures  seem  to  me  to  be  nothing  but  a  portion 
of  the  germinal  disk,  in  consequence  of  their  connection  with  the  inter- 
mediary layer  lying  between  the  latter  and  the  vitelline  globe  or  yelk. 
The  failure  of  more  observers  to  witness  the  mode  of  development  of 
the  germinal  disk,  and  the  fact  that  some  have  actually  figured  the  seg- 
mentation cavity  without  knowing  what  it  was,  is  only  explicable  from 

•Die  Entwickelnng des Herings  im  Ei.in  JalireHbcricht  der Commission  zur  wissen- 
schaftlichen  Untersuchung  der  deutschen  Meere  in  Kiel.    4to,  Berlin,  Iti^H,  p.  181. 

t  Origino  de  la  cicatricole  on  dii  germe  des  poissons  ossenx.  Comptes  rendns,  tome 
30,  18M),  p.  692. 

t^*Ses  ^l^ments  g<$n^rat«urs  resteut  ^pars,  diss^min^  dans  tons  les  points  de  ce 
vitellus,  jnsqu'au  moment  oh  Taction  du  m&lo  les  d6t«rmine  \  se  pr6cipiter  vers  une 
region  do  la  surface  oil  on  les  voit  tous  se  r^unir  pour  oonstituer  le  disque  granuleux 
quo  la  segmentation  organise  plus  tard.'' 

''Quand  cette  curieuse  ^mi.7ra(iofi  des  granules  moldcnlaires  que  doi vent  former  la 
cicatricule  s'est  op^r^,  Tceuf  des  poissons  osseux  ressemble  alors,  mais  alors  seulement, 
ik  celui  des  oiseaux.'' 

The  writer,  in  explaining  the  formation  of  the  germinal  disk,  is  in  the  habit  of 
describing  it  as  an  amcBhoid  migration  of  the  germinal  matter  toward  one  point  on  the 
vitellus.  which  is  essentiaUy  the  meaning  of  this  quotation;  but  the  germinal  matter 
is  not  always  mixed  among  the  vitelline  corpuscles,  as  Coste  describes  in  Gaaterosteus. 
It  is  the  case  in  Clupea  and  Alosa^  but  not  in  GodiM,  CyHum^  or  Belone. 
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the  fact  that  most  of  the  naturalists  who  have  made  the  study  of  fish 
embryos  a  specialty  have  had  the  ill  fortune  to  have  the  chance  to 
watch  only  a  part  of  the  developmental  stages. 

THE  IMPREGNATION  OF  THE  EGG. 

Upon  this  subject  there  are  very  few  reliable  observations.  As  Axel 
Boeck  truly  remarks,  the  micropyle  is  often  difficult  to  find ;  and  what 
makes  the  matter  still  more  troublesome  is  the  size  of  the  egg^  which 
makes  it  necessary  to  use  lenses  of  long  working  distance,  and  to  am- 
plify with  high  power  eye-pieces.  To  get  an  egg  into  position  is  not 
unfrequently  a  difficult  performance,  and  by  the  time  everything  is 
arranged  for  observation  impregnation  has  been  effects  and  your  efforts 
are  wasted.  It  is  doubtless  correct  to  say  that  a  single  spermatozoan 
is  efl:ective  in  the  fertilization  of  an  egg.  I  have  frequently  found  a 
number  of  dead  ones  sticking  fast  by  their  heads  to  the  egg-membrane 
near  the  micropyle,  but  I  have  never  witnessed  their  actual  entry, 
although  I  have  frequently  made  attempts  to  see  the  phenomenon,  but 
60  far  without  success.  From  all  that  we  can  learn  it  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  the  presence  of  spermatozoa  with  freshly  laid  unimpregnated 
ova  at  once  tends  to  cause  them  to  absorb  water,  as  is  well  known  to 
every  practical  spawn-taker.  That  their  presence  i^  the  egg  exerts  a 
great  influence  on  the  rapid  formation  of  the  germinal  disk  in  the  her- 
ring, shad,  and  cod  is  equally  certain.  What  the  exact  nature  of  the 
changes  may  be  that  are  first  of  all  induced  by  the  presence  of  the 
spermatozoan  in  the  egg  of  the  Teleostean  fish,  we  are  not  yet  prepared 
to  say.  Most  if  not  all  the  most  satisfactory  observations  upon  the  phe- 
nomena of  impregnation  have  been  conducted  on  the  very  much  more 
minut«  ova  of  invertebrates,  where  it  has  evidently  been  much  easier 
to  see  the  process  and  follow  it  in  detail.  Its  effects  are  soon  visible, 
however,  as  the  remarkable  phenomenon  of  segmentation  which  begins 
soon  after  fertilization  has  been  efiected. 

SEGMENTATION  OP  THE  GEBMINAL  DISK. 

The  segmentation  of  the  germinal  disk  of  the  mackerel  is  essentially 
similar  to  that  of  the  cod.  The  first  cleavage  is  transverse,  resulting  in 
two  cells.  The  next  segmentation  is  at  right  angles  to  the  first,  and, 
when  completed,  divides  the  two  cells  of  the  first  cleavage  into  four ; 
the  next  cleavage  is  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  last  and  results 
in  the  formation  of  eight  cells.  Beyond  this  point  the  cleavage  becomes 
more  or  less  irregular,  except  that  the  germinal  disk  remains  for  a  con- 
siderable time  composed  of  a  single  stratum  of  cells,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
3,  one  hour  and  forty  minutes  after  impregnation.  The  rhythmical 
nature  of  the  process  of  segmentation  up  to  this  time  has  already  been 
alluded  to,  and  it  no  doubt  continues,  but  the  cells  soon  become  too 
small  to  be  followed  up  so  as  to  observe  the  intervals  of  rest  and  activ- 

Bull.  U.  8-  ¥.  O.,  81 ^10 
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ity.  At  the  end  of  three  honrs  the  germinal  disk,  as  shown  in  Fig.  4^ 
has  undergone  profound  changes ;  the  cells  are  no  longer  arranged  in  a 
single  stratum,  but  in  several,  superimposed  upon  each  other,  which  has 
been  the  result  of  the  segmentation  of  the  cells  of  the  morula  stage  of 
Fig.  3  in  a  plane  parallel  to  that  of  the  great  diameter  of  the  disk. 
At  the  same  time  there  has  been  a  wreath  of  flaf;  cells  segmented  off  from 
the  edge  of  the  disk,  which  would  be  considered  by  some  as  originating 
separately  or  independently  of  the  disk,  an  opinion  from  which  I  dissent 
for  reasons  which  I  have  already  stated  in  dealing  with  the  origin  of 
the  disk  from  a  primitively  homogeneous,  external  germinal  layer  of 
protoplasm. 

THE  BLASTODERM  AND  SEGMENTATION  CAVITY. 

In  Figs.  5  and  6,  a  half  hour  later,  we  see  that  the  fate  of  the  mar- 
ginal cells  has  been  to  form  the  rim  of  the  incipient  blastoderm,  which 
is  beginning  to  spread  out,  become  thinner,  and  lose  its  distinctive  feat- 
ures as  a  biscuit-shaped  germinal  disk.  The  inner  edge  of  the  rim  of 
cells  just  alluded  to  limits  the  margin  of  the  segmentation  cavity  of 
the  mackerel  egg,  and  I  can  see  no  reason  why  this  space  should  not  be 
considered  homologous  with  the  cavity  which  bears  the  same  name  in  the 
blastoderm  of  the  embryo  elasmobranch  and  chick,  in  both  of  which  it 
is  probably  of  greater  extent  than  it  has  been  hitherto  suspected.  The 
roof  of  the  cavity  is  at  first  two  or  three  or  even  more  cells  deep,  but 
as  soon  as  the  rudiment  of  the  embr^^o  fish  is  defined  at  the  edge  of  the 
blastoderm  its  roof  soon  after  is  found  to  be  composed  of  but  a  single 
layer  of  cells,  corresponding  to  the  epiblast  or  skin  layer,  while  its  floor 
is  the  intermediary  layer  of  Van  Bambeke,  and  corresponds  to  the  hy- 
l)oblast,  mucous  or  deepest  layer  from  which  the  intestine,  the  blood  for 
the  most  part  and  perhaps  the  notochord  is  derived  as  development 
advances.  With  slight  verbal  alterations  I  will  here  quote  from  what 
the  writer  has  published  elsewhere* :  "  The  disk  begins  to  spread  over 
the  vitellus  or  yelk,  and  soon  acquires  the  form  of  a  watch  glass,  with 
its  concave  side  lying  next  the  surface  of  the  yelk.  Coincident  with 
the  lateral  expansion  of  the  disk,  now  become  the  blastoderm,  a  thick- 
ening appears  at  one  point  in  its  margin,  which  is  the  first  sign  of  the 
appearance  of  the  embryo  fish.  With  its  farther  expansion  the  embryo 
is  developed  more  from  the  margin  of  the  disk  towards  it  center ;  in  this 
way  it  happens  that  the  axis  of  the  embryo  lies  in  one  of  the  radii  of 
the  blastoderm,  its  head  directed  towards  the  center,  its  tail  lying  at  the 
margin"  and  continuous  with  the  rim,  which  is  soon  two  or  three  cells 
thick,  and  extends  all  the  way  round  the  edge  of  the  blastoderm  like  a 
ring.  ^^  Before  the  embryo  is  fairly  formed  a  space  appears  in  the  blas- 
toderm, limited  by  the  thickened  rim  of  the  latter,  and  the  embryo  at 

*  Strnctore  and  ovarian  inenbation  of  the  Top-minnow  (Zygonectes),  "  Forest  and 
Stream,''  Angnat  18, 1881. 
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one  side.  This  space,  the  segmentation  cavity^  U  filled  with  Huid  and 
grows  with  the  growth  of  the  germiiuil  disk,  as  the  latter  becomes  converted 
into  the  blastoderm^  and  does  not  disappear  until  some  time  after  the  embryo 
has  left  the  egg  as  a  young  fishj  after  remaining  as  a  space  around  the 
yelk-sack  as  long  as  a  vestige  of  the  latter  remains,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  young  of  Cybium,  Qadus,  JElecate,  Syngnathus,  and  Alosa.^ 

My  observations  have  been  conducted  without  hardening  reagents, 
since  it  has  been  found  that  such  methods  abstract  the  water  from  the 
embryo,  and  cause  the  segmentation  cavity  to  collapse  and  be  obliter- 
ated, so  that  the  only  way  in  which  the  writer  has  been  able  to  follow 
the  history  of  this  space  was  to  study  it  in  the  living  transparent  eggs, 
which  may  be  got  into  various  positions  so  as  to  show  all  the  phases  of 
its  development  in  the  different  stages  of  the  evolution  of  the  embryo. 
I  believe  it  will  be  found  to  be  present  iti  the  blastoderms  of  the  .ova  of 
almost  all  teleostean  fishes. 

'^  Should  this  prove  to  be  the  fact  [quoting  from  the  same  source]  the 
teleostean  egg  will  be  as  distinctly  defined,  in  respect  to  the  sum  of  the 
developmental  characters  which  it  presents,  from  the  developing  ova  of 
other  vertebrates,  as  the  adult  teleost  is  from  the  i-emaining  classes  of 
the  subkingdom  to  which  it  belongs.'' 

Later,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  7,  or  after  seven  hours,  the  blastoderm 
has  grown  so  as  to  inclose  nearly  one-half  of  the  vitelline  globe  or 
yelk,  the  rim  is  very  distinct,  and  when  viewed  from  above  as  a  trans- 
parent object,  the  segmentation  cavity  is  visible  as  a  somewhat  crescent- 
shaped  area  more  transparent  than  the  embryo  or  the  rim.  The  embryo 
bounds  the  concave  side  of  the  crescent  and  lies  in  immediate  contact 
with  the  yelk,  except  over  a  small  space  just  under  the  fore  part  of  the 
head,  which  is  found  to  be  continuous  with  the  segmentation  cavity 
beneath  the  latter ;  this  space  will  be  found  to  be  very  significant,  and 
is  the  cavity  in  which  the  heart  develops.  In  taking  another  look  at 
Fig.  7,  it  will  be  noticed-  that  the  blastoderm  is  a  hemispherical  cap, 
and  that  on  the  left  hand  from  its  center  to  the  edge  of  its  rim  there  is 
a  thicker  portion  shown ;  this  is  the  embryo  mackerel  seen  from  the 
side  with  it«  head  end  lying  in  the  middle  of  the  disk  and  its  tail  at  the 
edge.  To  the  right  hand  and  below  a  clear  space  is  shown  ;  this  in 
like  manner  is  the  ^gmenta.tion  cavity  seen  from  the  side,  and  to  the 
right  of  it  the  blastodermic  walls  are  seen  to  be  double,  consisting  in- 
ternally of  the  hypoblast  and  externally  of  the  epiblast,  with  a  space, 
sg^  between  them ;  this  is  the  segmentation  cavity  in  optic  section, 
which  is  seen  to  extend  a  little  way  under  the  head  of  the  embryo  at 
crs^  to  form  the  cavity  in  which  the  heart  will  be  formed.  To  the  left  of 
crs  the  keel  or  carina,  cr,  of  the  embryo  dips  down  into  the  vitellus ;  the 
carina  is  simply  the  fore  part  of  the  medullary  canal,  which  for  the 
most  part  becomes  the  great  median  nervous  or  spinal  cord  of  the  young 
fish;  in  all  embryo  teleost  fishes  it  is  much  flattened  laterally  in  its 
fore  part,  and  in  consequence  it  dips  down  far  into  the  yelk  as  a  flat 
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tube,  for  sach  it  is  from  the  fact  that  a  fiirrow  appears  on  the  outer  sur^ 
face  of  the  blastoderm  known  as  the  medullary  groove  which  extends 
from  the  head  end  of  the  embryonic  area  of  the  blastoderm  to  the  rim 
and  which  causes  the  blastoderm  to  be  pushed  down  before  it.  This 
groove  first  closes  at  the  head  of  the  embryo,  while  it  remains  open  for 
a  considerable  time  at  the  tail  end.  The  cells  of  its  walls  form  the  em- 
bryonic spinal  canal  which  afterwards  becomes  the  spinal  cord,  brain, 
and  retina  of  the  more  advanced  embryo. 

Fig.  8  represents  an  older  embryo  Spanish  mackerel,  eleven  hours 
after  development  began.  It  is  seen  with  the  head  towards  the  ob- 
server, and  behind  or  beyond  the  head  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  egg 
the  rim  r  of  the  blastoderm  is  seen  through  the  transparent  vitellus, 
which  will  close  over  the  latter  entirely  in  the  course  of  another  hour. 
The  segmentation  cavity  sg  is  shown  in  optic  section  between  the  epi- 
blast  ep  and  the  hypoblast  %,  extending  all  round  the  egg  except  the 
portion  taken  up  by  the  embryo  above,  and  that  part  not  yet  covered 
by  the  blastodermic  rim  r  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  egg. 

Fig.  9  represents  an  egg  of  the  twelfth  hour  of  development  with  the 
caudal  pole  turned  towards  the  observer.  The  small  area  y  is  all  of  the 
vitellus  which  now  remains  uncovered,  and  the  blastodermic  rim  is  con- 
tracting and  will  soon  close  at  the  end  of  the  tail  of  the  embryo,  when 
the  formation  of  the  blastoderm  may  be  said  to  be  completed.  The  seg- 
mentation cavity  sg  has  of  course  been  somewhat  extended  on  account 
of  the  approximate  closure  of  the  blastodermic  rim.  In  Fig.  11  a  section 
is  carried  transversely  from  left  to  right  through  the  opening  y,  which 
still  remains  behind  the  tail  of  the  embryo  represented  in  Fig.  9,  to  show 
how  the  segmentation  cavity  is  finally  limited  at  the  caudal  end  of  the 
embryo  by  the  blastodermic  rim,  which  after  its  closure  takes  a  large 
share  in  the  formation  of  the  tail  of  the  young  fish,  as  pointed  out  by 
Kupffer  and  His.  It  may  be  considered  the  true  tail-swelling,  as  it 
thickens  into  a  round,  knob-like  prominence  immediately  after  the  in- 
clusion of  the  yelk  is  accomplished.  In  consequence  of  the  remarkable 
extent  of  the  segmentation  cavity  in  fish  embryos,  as  amply  proved  by 
our  studies  upon  a  number  of  widely-separated  genera,  the  yelk  becomes 
inclosed  in  a  shut  sack  derived  from  and  including  the  greater  part  of 
the  innermost  embryonic  layer  or  hypoblast,  which  is  surrounded  by  a 
film  of  fiuid,  and  which  is  again  inclosed  by  an  external  epiblastic  sack. 
Besides  the  demonstration  of  this  structure  in  the  living  egg  I  have  used 
the  following  method  with  success:  Immerse  a  living  embryo  in  a  one- 
half  x)er  cent*,  solution  of  osmic  acid  for  a  few  minutes,  or  till  the  outer 
sack  becomes  light  brownish,  then  place  it  under  a  Fol's  compressor 
and  gradually  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the  vitellus  while  it  is  under 
observation  in  the  microscope,  when  the  outer  covering,  now  made  brit- 
tle by  the  osmic  acid,  will  rupture  and  expose  the  vitelline  or  hypoblastic 
sack^  the  epiblastic  covering  will  frequently  open,  wrinkle,  and  slide 
back  off  of  the  vitellus  like  a  cowl  when  pushed  back  off  of  the  head. 
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It  is  this  structure  which  Cuvier  and  Valenciennes*  allude  to  in  the 
following  words :  "  Le  vitellus  a  deux  tuniques,  completes  Tune  et  I'autre, 
qnoique  trfes-fines.  I/externe  se  continue  par  sa  lame  ext^rieure  avec 
le  peau  et  par  I'int^rieure  avec  le  peritoiue;  Piuterne,  tr^-vasculeuse,  se 
continue  avec  les  membranes  des  intestins  et  leur  tunique  p^riton^ale ; 
la  cavit6  donne  directement  et  visiblement  dans  celle  de  I'iutestiu,  et  la 
mati^re  du  jaune  y  afflue.''  This  quotation  shows  that  Cuvier,  to  whom 
it  is  in  all  probability  to  be  ascribed,  was  aware  of  the  existence  of  a 
double  envelope  over  the  yelk,  but  in  no  instance  have  I  found  what 
could  be  considered  a  communication  between  the  cavity  of  the  intestine 
and  the  vitellus.  Von  Baer  is  stated  by  Balfour  t  to  speak  of  two  types 
of  yelk-sack,  one  inclosed  within  the  body  wall,  and  the  other  forming 
a  distinct  naked  ventral  appendage  of  the  embryo,  from  which  it  is  clear 
that  the  great  German  embryologist  never  clearly  understood  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  vitelline  globe  or  yelk  is  inclosed  by  the  blastoderm, 
l^or  can  I  confirm  LerebouUet's  view  that  a  connection  of  the  vitellus  • 
and  cavity  of  the  intestine  exists  between  the  stomach  and  liver,  because 
the  stomach  is  not  ordinarily  dififerentiated  in  young  fishes  while  the 
yelk  persists.  In  the  young  California  salmon  (Oncorhynchus)  the  mus- 
cle plates  grow  down  on  either  side  between  the  epiblast  externally  and 
the  splanchnopleure  internally.  The  hypoblast  covering  the  remains  of 
the  yelk  is  traversed  externally  by  a  network  of  blood  vessels,  as  may  be 
learned  from  an  examination  of  transverse  sections  through  advanced 
embryos.  In  this  way  it  results  that  the  segmentation  cavity  is  oblit- 
erated or  filled  up  during  the  latter  part  of  embryonic  life  by  the  down 
growth  of  the  somatopleure  and  splanchnopleure  between  the  epiblast 
and  hypoblast,  both  the  splanchnopleure  and  somatopleure  having 
originated  from  the  mesoblast.  This,  I  believe,  is  essentially  the  mode 
of  development  of  the  blastoderm  in  teleostean  embryos  and  the  way  in 
which  the  segmentation  cavity  disappears.  Any  view,  however,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  yelk  is  looked  upon  as  a  mere  nutritive  vesicle,  and  not 
at  all  times  in  intimate  organic  union  with  the  embryo,  betrays  a  want 
of  comprehension  of  the  way  in  which  the  teleostean  ovum  is  developed 
in  the  ovary,  the  manner  of  the  formation  of  the  germinal  disk,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  blastoderm  and'  inclusion  by  it  of  the  vitellus,  and, 
finally,  of  the  relation  of  the  heart  and  blood  system  to  the  vitellus. 

STRUCTURES    DEVELOPED    IN    THE    EMBRYO    MACKEREL    FROM    THE 
ELEVENTH  HOUR  TO   THE  TIME  OF  HATCHING. 

Starting  with  the  stage  represented  in  Fig.  9,  when  the  medullary 
canal  m,  in  section,  the  notochord  or  cartilaginous  axial  rod  c/i,  and  the 
somites  or  muscle  plates  on  either  side  of  the  medullary  canal  are  de- 
veloped, it  is  apparent  that  the  embryo  by  the  fourteenth  hour,  repre* 

*HiBtoire  Naturelle  des  poissonB,  tome  i,  p.  399.    Paris,  1628. 
t  Comparative  Embryology,  yoL  ii,  p.  65. 
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8ent«d  in  Fig.  10,  begins  to  exhibit  some  likeness  to  an  animal  organ- 
ism, but  as  yet  the  species  would  not  be  recognizable  were  it  not  kuown 
from  what  parent  form  the  egg  had  been  obtained,  though  it  could 
undoubtedly  be  referred  to  the  class  PisceSy  subclass  Teleostei.  A  care- 
ful study,  however,  of  a  number  of  forms  will  enable  the  student  to 
distinguish  them  apart  at  a  very  early  period  of  development.  The 
number  of  somites  or  muscle  plates  increases  from  before  backwards; 
they  first  appear  some  distance  behind  the  rudiments  of  the  ear,  au 
Fig.  8,  and  by  the  regular  successive  segmentation  of  the  upper  meso- 
blastic  plates  of  cells  on  either  side  of  the  medullary  canal  increase  in 
number  backwards  toward  the  tail,  and  by  the  time  the  caudal  swell- 
ing is  developed  there  are  about  twenty  muscular  somites  or  segments 
of  the  body.  As  the  tail  grows  and  is  extended  backwards  the  seg- 
mentation of  the  muscular  stratum  of  the  mesoblast  continues  in  the 
same  way  from  before  backwards,  but  does  not  for  a  considerable  time 
involve  all  of  the  structure  destined  to  become  the  lateral  muscular 
masses  of  the  young  fish;  the  portion  at  the  end  of  the  tail  remaining 
unsegmented  for  some  time  after  hatching.  The  muscular  segments, 
somites,  or  protovertebrse,  as  they  have  been  variously  named,  originate 
from  the  two  tracts  of  mesoblastic  tissue  on  either  side  of  the  medullary 
canal,  and  are  really  the  rudiments  of  the  muscular  masses,  the  edible 
flesh  portions  found  on  either  side  of  the  backbone  of  adult  fishes.  They 
appear  ut  first  in  the  embryo  as  quadrate  masses  lying  on  either  side  of 
the  medullary  canal,  and  in  embryo  sharks,  according  to  Balfour,  and  in 
the  lampreys,  according  to  Scott,  at  first  are  said  to  be  hollow;  in  our 
studies  we  have  not  succeeded  in  demonstrating  this  peculiarity  in 
teleostean  embryos.    They  are  nearly  or  quite  solid  in  the  latter. 

Immediately  after  the  tail  swelling  has  been  formed,  the  caudal  rudi- 
ment forms  a  blunt  rounded  point,  which,  as  it  is  prolonged  backwards, 
develops  a  continuous  median  dorsal  and  ventral  ridge  or  fold  of  epi- 
blast,  as  shown  iu  Fig.  12,  and  which  becomes  the  natatory  fold  nf  of 
Fig.  13,  from  which  all  the  unpaired  fins  are  developed.  Almost  as  soon 
as  the  tail  begins  to  grow  out  a  strand  of  liypoblastic  cells,  r.  Fig.  12, 
is  seen  on  the  lower  side  of  it,  lying  between  the  epiblastic  layers  of  the 
natatory  fold, and  extending  to  the  edge  of  the  latter;  this  strand  of  cells 
appears  to  have  been  probably  continuous  with  the  medullary  canal  or 
cord  on  the  dorsal  side  of  the  embrjo  before  the  tail  swelling  grew  out, 
so  as  to  break  and  obliterate  its  connection  with  the  former.  This  strand 
of  cells,  which  is  seen  to  be  apparently  tubular,  is  the  anal  extremity  of 
the  gut.  and  seems  to  be  closed  i)osteriorly.  It  is  found  to  extend  for- 
wards, as  development  proceeds,  as  a  flattened  tube,  lying  just  below 
the  notochord  or  cartilaginous  axis  of  the  embryo  as  shown  at  t.  Figs.  12 
and  13.  The  intestine  was  probablj-  continuous  with  the  medullary 
canal  posteriorly,  from  the  hinder  extremity  of  which  it  has  possibly 
been  in  vagina  ted  from  above,  in  which  case  the  gmirula  stage  of  devel- 
opment of  the  teleostean  fish  embryo  would  be  perfectly  homologous 
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with  that  of  many  other  vertebrates.  Our  observations,  it  is  admitted, 
do  not  rest  upon  the  evidence  presented  by  sections,  but  upon  the  ap- 
pearances of  the  living  transparent  objects.  The  intestine  is  at  first 
solid  antenorly ;  its  lumen  is  a  mere  capillary  tube  on  its  first  appear- 
ance behind.  It  does  not  appear  to  originate  directly  from  longitudinal 
folds  of  the  hypoblast  which  coalese  in  the  middle  line  below,  in  some 
higher  forms,  but  as  a  nearly  solid  band  of  cells  just  beneath  the  noto- 
chord. 

It  will  be  proper  to  discuss  in  this  place  the  nature  of  the  peculiar 
vesicle  first  described  by  Kupffer,  and  known  a«  Kupffer^s  vesicle,  but 
recently  renamed  the  post-anal  vesicle  by  Balfour.*  It  appears  in  all 
the  cases  which  we  have  observed  either  some  time  before  the  closure 
of  the  blastoderm,  or  nearly  at  the  time  it  closes.  It  is  situated  just 
beneath  the  tail,  between  the  latter  and  the  yelk.  It  appears  in  the 
Spanish  mackerel  before  the  blastoderm  closes,  and,  as  far  as  I  can 
make  out,  is  simply  a  vacuole  filled  with  fluid,  the  direct  connection  of 
which  with  the  posterior  end  of  the  rudimentary  intestine,  as  has  been 
held,  has  still  to  be  satisfactorily  demonstrated.  In  some  forms  it  per- 
sists for  a  considerable  time  after  the  closure  of  the  blastoderm,  and  is 
so  far  anterior  to  thQ  point  of  closure  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it 
can  stand  in  a  post-anal  relation  to  the  gut,  the  anal  portion  of  which 
is  developed  almost  at  a  point  coincident  with  that  where  the  closure 
of  the  blastoderm  takes  place,  and  behind  the  position  of  the  vesicle. 
Moreover  it  is  usually  asymmetrical  in  position  and  finally  disappears. 
Its  form  and  position  vary  also  in  difi'erent  eggs,  so  that  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  clearly  understand  its  significance.  That  it  cannot  originate  at  the 
moment  of  the  closure  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  some  forms  it  is 
present  when  the  blastoderm  has  covered  but  three-fourths  of  the  yelk. 
I  have  never  seen  any  communication  between  it  and  the  medullary 
canal ;  however,  its  f(l!rther  discussion  will  be  resumed  when  we  come 
to  consider  forms  in  which  it  is  more  prominently  developed.  It  clearly 
remains  a  fact,  however,  that  the  anal  part  of  the  gut  is  the  first  to  be 
developed ;  that  the  (esophagus  for  a  time  appears  to  be  a  solid  band 
of  hypoblast  cells  below  the  head,  while  the  point  where  the  mouth  will 
open  is  not  indicated  until  twenty  hours  after  the  young  fish  has  escaped 
from  the  egg  5  the  vent  therefore  appears  about  thirty  hours  before  the 
mouth. 

The  notochord  ch  appears  in  embryos  eleven  hours  old  as  a  rod  of 
cells  not  different  in  character  from  those  of  the  other  portions  of  the 
blastoderm,  but  shortly  afterwards  in  the  region  of  the  trunk  of  the 
embryo  clearer  cells  make  their  appearance  in  the  notochord,  lenticular 
in  form  and  arranged  transversely  to  its  axis.  They  may  be  seen  to  grow 
larger  and  larger  until  the  primitive  chorda  cells  form  only  thin  trans- 
verse partitions,  between  which  the  large,  clear  cells  are  developed. 
Eventually  the  partitions  entirely  disappear,  when  the  large,  trans- 


*  Comp.  EmbryoL,  ii^  p.  61. 
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parent  cells  become  crowded  upon  each  other,  and  now  compose  the 
entire  medullary  substance  of  the  notochord,  which  is  functionally  the 
backbone  or  axis  of  the  embryo  fish.  This  metamorphosis  of  the  primi- 
tive chorda  cells  begins  about  the  twelfth  hour  in  the  embryo  mackerel, 
and  is  completed  by  the  time  of  hatching,  and,  like  in  the  herring  as 
described  by  Kupffer,  the  caudal  end  of  the  notochord  is  the  last  to  un- 
dergo the  change.  The  notochord  for  a  considerable  time  after  hatch- 
ing does  not  become  distinct  at  its  caudal  end  from  the  cellular  mass  in 
which  it  terminates.  The  membranous  sheath  in  which  the  notochord 
is  inclosed  seems  to  be  differentiated  when  the  metamorphosis  of  the 
primitive  chorda  cells  into  the  clear  axis  rod  or  notochord  has  been 
completed.  I  have  not  succeeded  in  demonstrating  from  which  one  of 
the  primary  embryonic  layers  of  the  mackerel  the  primitive  chorda  and 
consequently  the  notochord  are  derived ;  the  weight  of  the  evidence 
afforded  by  the  researches  of  others  would  appear,  however,  to  indicate 
that  it  is  split  off  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  keel  or  carina  of  the 
medullary  canal  just  over  the  hypoblast. 

The  axis  of  the  embryo  is  at  first  marked  by  a  shallow  groove  which, 
by  the  time  the  blastoderm  is  closed,  is  completely  obliterated,  the  last 
portion  of  it  to  disappear  being  the  caudal.  The  blastoderm  is  pushed 
down  before  this  groove,  and  when  the  latter  closes  dorsally  and  the  me- 
dullaiy  canal,  neural  canal,  or  neurula  is  formed,  as  it  has  been  vari- 
ously called.  Certain  anterior  portions  of  it  become  differentiated  in- 
to the  various  parts  of  the  brain.  Primitively  the  brain  of  the  mack- 
erel is  much  compressed  laterally,  as  shown  in  Fig.  8.  At  the  extreme 
anterior  end  a  pair  of  lateral  outgrowths,  at  first  apparently  solid,  ap- 
pear as  the  rudiments  of  the  eyes,  apv.  The  basal  portions  by  which 
they  are  in  communication  with  the  fore  part  of  the  brain  become 
partially  the  optic  or  second  pair  of  nerves.  With  the  more  advanced 
development  of  the  embryo  these  outgrowths  b?come  hollow  and  cttp- 
like,  the  retina  of  the  eye  is  developed  on  their  inner  surfaces,  while  a 
mesoblastic  layer  of  pigment  cells  is  developed  on  the  outside  to  form 
the  choroid  coat.  The  cup  has  a  cleft  in  its  lower  margin  which  closes 
later,  and  is  known  as  the  choroidal  fissure.  Covering  the  optic  cups  is 
the  embryonic  epithelial  stratum  of  cells ;  firom  it  an  indnplication  is 
pushed  into  the  cups,  which  is  eventually  coi.stricted  off  from  the  parent 
layer,  and  becomes  differentiated  into  a  highly  refringent  spherical 
lens.  Between  the  lens  and  the  floor  of  the  cup  a  space  is  formed  very 
early  which  becomes  the  vitreous  humor  of  the  eye,  and  in  front  the 
lens  is  again  roofed  over  by  a  very  thin  concavo-convex  hyaline  mem- 
brane, the  cornea,  likewise  derived  from  the  epidermis,  between  which 
and  the  lens  the  aqueous  humor  is  confined.  The  iris  appears  to  be 
developed  from  the  extreme  edges  of  the  optic  cup  and  becomes  very 
brilliantly  pigmented  in  a  few  days  after  the  fish  is  hatched.  The  an- 
terior part  of  the  brain,  ftom  which  the  optic  cups  grow  out,  becomes 
the  cerebrum  or  fore  brain,  in  part,  also,  the  optic  chiasma.    The  spinal 
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cord  or  medulla  is  at  first  nearly  a  perfectly  solid  cord  or  strand  of  cells; 
a  canal  makes  its  appearance  in  its  center  after  the  muscular  somites 
have  been  difierentiated. 

The  rudiments  of  the  ears,  or  auditory  organs,  in  the  embryo  mack- 
erel make  their  appearance  soon  after  the  optic  cups,  as  slight  eleva- 
tions or  welts  on  each  side  of  the  region  of  the  embryonic  hind  brain, 
aw,  Fig.  8.  The  ridge  or  welt  is  simply  the  lip  or  prominent  border  of 
the  auditory  pit,  which  is  being  pushed  inward  from  the  outside  in  a 
cup-like  manner  from  the  inner  sensory  layer  of  the  epiblast.  It  soon, 
however,  becomes  a  closed  sack.  Fig.  10,  au^  and  by  the  eighteenth 
hour  two  calcareous  otoliths  are  visible  in  it,  as  shown  in  Fig.  12. 
The  complications  of  structure  which  develop  in  the  ear  beyond  this 
point  relate  chiefly  to  the  formation  of  the  semicircular  canals,  and  these 
are  developed  some  time  after  hatching  as  ridges  or  folds  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  auditory  sack,  the  walls  of  which  grow  inward  from  above 
and  laterally,  joining  each  other  in  such  a  manner  that  the  anterior  and 
posterior  vertical  and  horizontal  semicircular  canals  are  limited  by  them ; 
the  sacculus  and  the  otoliths  lodged  in  it,  consisting  of  the  asterisk  and 
sagitta,  finally  occupy  the  lower  anterior  part  of  the  sack,  and  the 
auditory,  or  seventh  nerve,  enters  it  in  their  vicinity.  The  auditory 
sacks,  or  vesicles,  are  now  almost,  or  quite,  as  large  as  the  eyes,  and 
lie  on  either  side  of  the  cerebellum  cer,  and  medulla  oblongata  mo,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  17. 

The  nasal  pits  na^  Figs.  10  and  12,  are  at  first  simple  saccular  depres- 
sions difierentiated  from  the  epiblast  in  front  of  the  eyes,  between  the 
latter  and  the  anterior  end  of  the  fore  brain.  At  the  age  of  one  week. 
Fig.  17,  wa,  they  are  neat,  cup-like  structures,  situated  some  distance 
firom  the  edge  of  the  upper  border  of  the  mouth  just  in  front  of  the 
eyes.  At  this  time  it  is  already  possible  to  demonstrate  special  sensory 
cells  in  their  walls.  At  a  still  later  period  the  nasal  pits  are  bridged 
over  transversely  by  a  coalescence  of  a  part  of  their  opposite  edges,  so 
that  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  opening  is  formed;  these  communicate  i 
with  each  other  beneath  the  bridge  of  tissue,  and  constitute  the  external 
nares  or  olfactory  organ  of  the  type  characteristic  of  the  true  fishes. 
At  what  period  this  last  type  of  structure  is  developed  in  the  mackerel 
has  not  been  learned,  as  it  was  not  formed  in  the  oldest  embryos  studied 
by  the  writer. 

The  several  portions  of  the  brain  begin  to  be  clearly  marked  off  from 
each  other  at  the  eighteenth  hour,  when  the  fore-brain  or  cerebrum, 
the  mid-brain  between  the  eyes,  and  the  medulla  oblongata  behind 
the  latter  may  be  distinguished.  When  the  young  fish  is  hatched.  Fig. 
13,  all  of  the  divisions  may  be  distinguished,  as  the  cerebellum  is  now 
clearly  marked  off  from  the  medulla.  When  the  medullary  groove 
closed  in  the  region  of  the  brain,  a  laterally  fiattened  tube  was  the 
result,  and  there  is  no  such  extensive  anterior  downward  flexure  of  the 
brain  on  itself  as  is  observed  in  higher  types.    As  the  various  constric-     « 
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tions  appear  in  the  walls  of  the  brain  tube,  the  cavity  inside  becomes 
divided  into  the  so-called  ventricles  or  cavities  of  the  primitive  cere- 
bral vecicles.  As  development  proceeds  the  cerebral  vesicles  rapidly 
dilate  in  a  lateral  direction,  especially  the  mid-brain  mb,  in  which  a  sur- 
prisingly spacious  cavity  is  formed  in  some  species,  which  answers  to 
the  passage-way  from  the  third  to  the  fourth  ventricles  of  the  higher 
forms.  Between  the  fore-brain  and  mid-brain  the  pineal  gland  pn  is 
developed  5  while  the  hypophysis  cerebri  or  pituitary  body  depends  from 
the  floor  of  the  brain  down  between  the  trabecule  cranii.  The  fore- 
brain  is  at  first  not  bifid  or  divided  into  hemispheres;  its  division  occurs 
comparatively  late  in  embryoni(^  life.  The  mid-brain  is  the  most  con- 
spicuous portion  of  the  encephalonor  entire  brain  of  the  young  fish,  and 
soon  after  hatching  its  lateral  free  lobes  grow  backwards  and  down- 
wards somewhat  at  the  sides,  and  more  or  less  extensively  cover  the 
cerebellum. 

At  fourteen  hours  the  embryos  begin  to  show  signs  of  the  develop- 
ment of  pigment  just  below  the  superficial  layers  of  the  epiblast ;  these 
cells  are  at  first  scattered  irregularly  over  the  body  of  the  embryo  and 
gradually  grow  darker;  as  they  do  this  they  also  become  irregular  in 
form  and  flattened,  with  a  number  of  points  running  out  from  them,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  12.  Later  they  tend  to  aggregate  on  certain  parts  of 
the  body,  as  shown  in  Fig.  13,  where  they  form  a  band  on  the  tail  and 
spots  on  the  back;  as  the  embryo  becomes  still  older  a  band  of  them  is 
formed  behind  the  ear.  They  are  now  still  more  irregular  in  form  and 
have  evidently  rearranged  themselves  very  remarkably  since  the  four- 
teenth hour ;  the  rearrangement  appears  to  be  accomplished  by  their 
migration  towards  definite  points  by  means  of  an  amodboid  movement 
of  their  entire  substance.  When  fully  developed  the  nucleus  becomes 
very  distinct,  enveloped  as  it  is  in  very  dark  protoplasm,  and  the  pro- 
longations of  the  latter  look  not  unlike  the  pseudopods  of  those  remark- 
ably simple  animals  the  Amcebce. 

By  the,  eighteenth  hour  the  oil  sphere  found  embedded  in  the  yelk  of 
the  Spanish  mackerel  was  observed  to  be  enveloped  in  a  mantle  of  cells 
apparently  of  hypoblastic  origin,  which  fastens  it  firmly  to  the  wall  of 
the  yelk  sack  below  and  opposite  the  embryo.  Fig.  12.  By  the  time 
the  young  fish  is  ready  to  hatch,  the  covering  of  the  oil  sphere  is  found 
to  be  more  or  less  covered  with  pigment,  which  seems  to  have  in  part 
developed  in  the  cellular  mantle,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  13.  The  fixation 
of  the  bouyant  oil  sphere  to  the  ventral  wall  of  the  yelk  sack  makes  the 
latter  bouyant,  so  that  when  the  young  fish  escapes  from  the  egg-mem- 
brane it  is  turned  wrong  side  up,  and  is  not  until  some  time  after  hatch- 
ing that  it  has  the  power  to  right  itself  and  counteract  the  bouyancy  of 
the  globe  of  oil. 

The  heart  of  the  young  mackerel,  like  that  of  the  cod,  originates  in  a 
mass  of  mesoblast  cells,  which  are  coarser  in  character  than  those  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood;  they  appear  to  be  budded  off  from  the 
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mesoblastic  roof  of  the  cardiac  portion  of  the  segmentation  cavity  lying 
beneath  the  head ;  at  first  there  is  no  definite  arrangement  of  the  cells 
destined  to  become  the  heart,  but  they  seem  to  be  spread  out  in  a  loose 
mass  between  the  hypoblast  and  the  mesoblast  at  the  point  where  the 
heart  will  appear.  As  soon  as  they  have  grown  down  and  come  into 
contact  with  the  hypoblast  a  circular  space  or  cavity  is  formed  in  their 
midst,  which  is  the  rudiment  of  the  heart  of  the  mackerel  in  its  simplest 
possible  form.  It  is  now  nothing  more  than  a  wide  circle  of  coarse  cells 
interposed  between  the  mesoblast  and  hypoblast,  so  that  one  may  look 
through  the  lumen  or  opening  in  the  ring  either  from  above  or  below. 
In  the  process*of  growth  this  ring  of  cells  is  drawn  out  into  the  primitively 
simple  tubular  heart,  the  hypoblastic  or  venous  end  being  dragged  for- 
ward while  the  branchial  or  aortic  end  is  directed  baekwards.  Thanks 
to  the  transparency  of  these  embryos,  every  step  of  the  process  may  be 
seen  just  as  I  have  described  it.  By  the  eighteenth  hour  the  heart  /*, 
Fig.  12,  is  fusiform  and  open  at  the  venous  end,  and  still  bound  to  the 
hypoblast,  and  now  begins  to  contract  slowly  and  at  long  intervals,  al- 
though there  are  still  no  blood  corpuscles  visible  in  the  fluid  held  in  its 
cavity.  The  next  change  observed  is  frpm  this  point  onwards,  when  its 
anterior  end  is  bent  to  the  left  and  finally  opens  backward,  and  it  is 
now  clearly  determined  that  the  wide  backwardly  directed  portion  will 
become  the  venus  simis  and  Cuvierian  ducts;  the  point  where  the  bend 
is  made  will  become  the  ventricle  and  the  other  narrow  end  the  bulbus 
aortae.  At  no  time,  nor  in  any  form,  have  I  seen  any  evidence  of  the 
origin  of  the  cavity  of  the  heart  by  the  coalescence  of  two  distinct  spaces, 
as  described  in  the  development  of  other  types  of  vertebrates. 

The  embryo  on  the  eve  of  hatching  has  a  relatively  shorter  tail  than 
most  other  types  of  true  fishes,  and  when  just  hatched  measures  a 
little  more  than  one-eleventh  of  an  inch  in  total  length.  Jt  usually 
escapes  head  first  from  the  eggy  and  manifests  a  singularly  quiescent 
disposition,  but  as  it  grows  older  and  begins  to  right  itself,  as  its 
oil  sphere  becomes  smaller,  it  will  settle  on  the  bottom  of  the  vessel 
in  which  it  is  confined,  but  if  disturbed  it  will  dart  off  and  out  of  the  way 
with  great  quickness,  and  shows  a  disposition  to  avoid  danger.  The 
yelk  has  diminished  in  bulk  before  the  egg-membrane  is  rui>tured,  be- 
cause the  embryo  fish  has  grown  at  its  expense,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  protoplasmic  matter  has  doubtless  been  budding  on  from 
it  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  free  nuclei,  which  are  found,  in 
other  species  at  least,  in  the  superficial  layers  of  the  yelk  just  below 
the  embryo.  The  diminution  of  the  bulk  of  the  yelk  is  not  due  to  the 
development  of  the  blood,  which  is  not  yet  discoverable,  nor  will  it 
appear  until  some  time  after  the  young  fish  has  left  the  egg. 

The  rudiments  of  the  breast  fins  appear  just  before  hatching  as  a 
pair  of  delicate  rounded  folds,  which,  have  a  horizontal  direction  at  the 
base,  and  which  grow  out  on  each  side  of  the  body  in  the  vertical  from 
the  oil  sphere.    They  may  be  regarded,  therefore,  as  having  very  little 
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genetic  affinity  to  the  gill  arclies,  from  wbich  they  are  separated  by  an 
amazingly  wide  interval,  as  shown  in  Fig.  13,  in  which  their  position 
is  indicated  at  jf. 

STRUCTURES  DEVELOPED  IN  THE  YOUNa  SPANISH  MACKEREL  AFTER 

HATCHINa. 

Twelve  hours  after  the  young  fish  has  left  the  egg-membrane  it  has 
the  appearance  represented  in  Fig.  14 ;  the  yelk  has  diminished  very 
perceptibly  in  size,  while  the  anterior  end  of  the  head  is  considerably 
prolonged  forwards  as  compared  with  its  condition  in  the  recently- 
hatched  embrj'o  shown  in  Fig.  13.  The  yelk  in  collapsing  also  leaves 
the  hind  portion  of  the  intestine  in  an  apparently  more  posterior  posi- 
tion, while  behind  the  latter  the  rudimentary  urinary  bladder  al  is 
very  distinctly  shown  as  a  vesicle  from  which  the  simple  tubular  pro- 
longation of  the  Wolffian  duct  wd  passes  up  behind  and  above  the 
intestine.  The  Wolffian  duct  appears  to  develop  comparatively  late  in 
the  mackerel,  as  it  is  difficult  to  make  out  anything  corresponding  to  it 
before  the  young  fish  leaves  the  egg.  It  would  appear  to  originate  from 
the  peritoneal  (splanchnopleural)  wall  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  to 
be  continued  on  either  side  into  the  urinary  vesicle  or  bladder  al,  which 
opens  outward  immediately  behind  the  vent.  During  the  latter  stages 
of  development,  or  from  the  fourth  to  the  seventh  day,  the  hind  portion 
of  the  Wolffian  duct  acquires  a  decided  flexure  just  before  it  enters  the 
bladder,  as  indicated  in  Figs.  16  and  17.  This  hinder  portion  may  be 
considered  to  probably  represent  the  rudiments  of  the  urinary  ducts  or 
ureters  of  still  more  advanced  stages  of  development. ' 

"The  excretory  system  commences  [in  true  fishes]  with  the  formation 
of  a  [longitudinally  disposed,  paired]  segmental  duct,  formed  by  a  con- 
striction  of  the  parietal  wall  of  the  peritoneal  cavity.  The  anterior  end 
remains  open  to  the  body  cavity,  and  forms  a  pronephros  (head  kidney). 
On  the  inner  side  of,  and  opposite  this  opening  a  glomerulus  is  devel- 
oped, and  the  part  of  the  body  cavity  containing  both  the  glomerulus 
and  the  opening  of  the  pronephros  becomes  shut  off  from  the  remainder 
of  the  body  cavity,  and  forms  a  completely  closed  Malpighian  capsule. 
The  mesonephros  (Wolffian  body)  is  late  in  developing.''* 

I  believe  it  possible,  however,  from  my  own  studies  on  some  forms,  to 
show  that  a  system  of  segmental  tubes  joins  the  segmental  ducts  at  a 
late  stage  of  development,  which  pass  into  glomeruli  which  lie  for  the 
most  part  along  the  middle  line  of  the  dorsal  wall  of  the  abdominal 
cavity,  close  to  the  median  dorsal  aortic  vessel. 

Upon  the  origin  of  the  generative  structures  of  the  young  mackerel 
I  have  made  no  observations,  but  their  position  in  the  adult  would  show 
that,  as  in  other  fish-like  types,  they  must  originate  as  specializations 
of  tissue  tracts  on  either  side  of  the  mesenteric  suspensor  of  the  intes- 
tine. 

*  Comp.  EmbryoL  Balfoar,  ii|  p.  63. 
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In  Fig.  14  a  large  sinus,  ssy  is  shown  just  over  the  brain,  which  is 
roofed  over  by  the  dermal  and  deeper  layers  of  the  epiblast;  the  cavity 
so  formed  is  filled  with  fluid  and  persists  for  at  least  a  week,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  17.  Below  the  hinder  part  of  the  head  and  at  its  sides,  in 
Fig.  14,  the  branchial  furrows  hr  are  visible ;  as  these  become  deeper 
they  are  finally  broken  through  into  the  wide  branchial  chamber  of  the 
fore-gut,  as  the  gill-clefts.  This  takes  place  about  twenty-four  hours 
after  hatching,  and  is  on  the  eve  of  accomplishment  in  Fig.  16,  in 
which  the  point  where  the  mouth  will  appear  is  indicated  at  m  on  the 
lower  side  of  the  head;  just  behind  the  point  where  the  mouth  wiU  soon 
break  through,  the  rudiment  of  the  lower  jaw  has  made  its  appear- 
ance as  Meckel's  cartilage,  mJc,  Above  and  behind  it  the  cartilaginous 
rudiments  of  the  branchial  skeleton  or  framework  of  the  gills  have  been 
in  part  developed.  It  will  also  be  noticed  that  the  head  is  higher  and 
that  the  brain  is  beut  downwards  more  than  in  Fig.  14,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  decrease  in  size  of  the  yelk  sack.  The  mandibular  arch, 
tiie  forepart  of  which  is  indicated  at  mJc^  does  not  yet  reaclf  forwards 
on  a  line  with  the  end  of  the  snout.  While  the  hyoid  arch,  or  that  im- 
mediately following  the  mandibular,  is  still  more  or  less  obscured  by 
the  latter,  and  covered  up  by  it  externally,  behind  which  the  branchial 
arches  or  rudimentary  gills  are  more  crowded  together  from  before 
backwards  than  in  the  stage  shown  in  Fig.  14.  The  trabeculae  cranii 
have,  however,  been  developed,  but  are  still  rudimentary,  being  pres- 
ent only  as  a  pair  of  symmetrically  disposed  longitudinal  rods  beneath 
the  brain.  The  eye,  which  was  not  heretofore  completely  pigmented, 
is  now  quite  black  and  opaque,  the  choroid  layer  being  developed.  The 
ear  and  nasal  pits  have  undergone  farther  development ;  the  latter  are 
present  as  distinct  cups  in  front  of  the  eyes.  The  heart  has  undergone 
considerable  advance,  in  that  its  posterior  end  is  now  directed  upwards, 
while  the  ventricle  and  bulbus  aort®  are  more  fully  developed  and  ac- 
tively pulsating,  although  the  blood  system  is  still  imperfect,  no  true 
aortic  or  venous  channel  having  as  yet  been  developed ;  however,  there  is 
already  a  partial  branchial  and  cephalic  circulation,  but  the  blood  chan- 
nels are  not  yet  supplied  with  a  sufficient  number  of  blood  corpuscles 
to  mark  their  courses  distinctly  by  the  color.  The  cavity  in  which  the 
heart  now  lies  is  bounded  in  front  by  the  branchial  structures,  below  by 
what  was  formerly  the  anterior  portion  of  tl^e  epiblastic  sack  covering 
the  yelk,  behind  by  the  hypoblastic  walls  of  the  yelk  sack,  above  by  the 
intestine  and  body  walls.  In  this  and  earlier  stages  of  development  i 
believe  that  I  have  seen  blood  corpuscles  swimming  freely  in  the  cavity 
surrounding  the  heart,  which  would  indicate  that  they  had  been  derived 
by  budding  directly  from  the  hypoblast,  which  is  beyond  the  shadow  of 
a  doubt  the  way  in  which  they  are  developed  in  the  embryo  silver-gar, 
or  bill-fish  {BeUme).  The  yelk  sack  is  shown  much  reduced  and  more 
strongly  pigmented  in  Fig.  15,  while  the  oil  sphere  has  undergone 
considerable  reduction  in  size.    The  widest  portion  of  the  young  mack 
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erel  is  now  from  side  to  side,  through  the  eyes,  the  body  seeming  to  be 
concentrated  towards  the  head.  The  breast  fin  6/,  Fig.  14,  is  still  a 
semi-circular  lobe,  with  its  base  nearly  horizontal,  but  it  has  been 
advanced  forwards  somewhat  twelve  hours  after  hatching.  It  is  merely 
a  flattened  epiblastic  pouch  into  which  has  grown  a  tract  of  mesob!as- 
tic  tissue.  Twenty-one  hours  after  hatching  the  breast  fin  has  acquired 
a  vertical  jwsition,  as  shown  in  Fig.  16,  while  the  coraco-scapular  car- 
tilage C8C  is  in  its  incipient  stages  of  development  in  its  base.  Up  to 
this  time  tlie  intestine  has  maintained  its  primitive  character  as  a  hor- 
izontally flattened  tube,  which  it  will  not  begin  to  lose  for  twenty-four 
hours  more,  but  below  the  breast  fin  a  swelling  has  appeared  in  its  lower 
wall,  Iv,  which  is  the  rudiment  of  the  liver. 

Embryos  on  the  fourth  day  after  development  have  the  appearance 
shown  in  Fig.  16.  The  most  marked  advance  which  has  made  over 
the  stage,  shown  in  Fig.  15,  is  that  the  intestine  has  acquired  a  cylin- 
drical form,  and  is  hollow  or  tubular,  while  it  also  has  been  bent  upon 
itself  in  its  middle  region.  The  liver  is  now  a  very  prominent  ventral 
sack -like  outgrowth  from  the  lower  side  of  the  intestine  at  Ivj  just  in 
front  of  the  bend  in  the  alimentary  canal.  Its  structure  already  shows 
a  lobular  character,  its  walls  being  subdivided  into  the  rudiments  of 
hepatic  follicles.  The  epithelium  over  the  rest  of  the  inner  surface  of 
the  intestine  becomes  differentiated  into  follicles  at  a  very  early  period, 
which  would  indicate  that  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine  had  a 
specific,  probably  digestive  function,  as  soon  as  the  follicular  structures 
were  developed,  which  is  accomplished  about  the  time  the  young  fish 
commences  to  feed.  Outside  of  the  epithelial  layer  the  annular  and 
longitudinal  muscular  layer  of  the  intestine  appears  about  tlie  same 
time,  and  peristaltic  movements  of  the  intestinal  walls  begin  to  be  mani- 
fested almost  as  soon  as  the  intestine  becomes  tubular.  Above  the 
liver,  and  a  little  way  behind  it,  a  diverticulum  appears  on  the  fourth 
day,  usually  more  or  less  obscured  by  pigment  cells,  which  I  regard  as 
the  rudiment  of  the  air-bladder ;  by  the  seventh  day  it  is  much  more 
plainly  developed,  as  shown  in  Fig.  17,  ab.  On  the  fourth  day  the 
young  fishes  will  begin  to  feed,  as  represented  in  Fig.  16,  where  the 
black  mass  /represents  the  remains  of  food  in  the  hind  gut  which  the 
animal  had  swallowed.  I'rom  an  examination  of  several  specimens  I 
am  not  able,  however,  to  state  what  this  food  was,  as  it  was  in  a  much 
too  disorganized  condition  to  tell  of  what  it  originally  consisted.  The  oil 
sphere  o«  is  now  nearly  absorbed  as  well  as  the  yelk,  which  is  entirely  gone. 
A  portion  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  yelk  sack,  however,  has  remained  as 
a  septum,  partially  shutting  off  the  pericardiac  cavity  from  the  body  cav- 
ity, in  which  the  viscera  are  contained ;  it  stretches  across  between  the 
lower  ends  of  the  coraco-scapular  cartilages  esc.  The  circulation  is  now 
folly  established,  there  being  an  aorta  and  cardinal  veins,  cr,  which  re- 
turn below  it  to  carry  the  blood  back  to  the  heart,  a  portion,  however, 
first  passing  through  a  vascular  network  over  the  viscera  and  represent* 
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ing  esseDtially  a  portal  system  of  vessels.  The  blood  is  forced  throagh 
the  branchial  arches,  and  passes  from  them  into  the  carotid  arteries  and 
aorta,  to  return  to  the  heart  again  by  way  of  the  jagalar  and  cardinal 
ireins  and  visceral  network.  The  venous  or  dorsal  end  of  the  heart  is 
divided  by  the  intestine,  the  Cuvierian  ducts  opening  on  either  side  of  it 
upwards  and  backwards. 

It  will  be  worth  while  to  here  notice  the  fact  that  in  the  mackerel 
there  is  nothing  which  is  comparable  with  a  system  of  vitelline  vessels, 
such  as  is  found  in  the  young  salmon,  stickleback  and  silver  gar,  but 
that  the  venous  end  of  the  heart  is  throughout  the  whole  of  embryonic 
life  closely  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  yelk  sack  (see  Figs.  14, 15, 16, 
and  17),  so  that  it  appears  at  times  almost  like  a  parasite  sucking  at 
the  vitellus.  Stray  colorless  blood  corpuscles  may  sometimes  be  seen 
in  the  pericardiac  cavity,  say  about  a  day  after  hatching,  which  would 
indicate  that  the  genesis  of  the  blood  firom  the  vitellus  was  essentially 
the  same  as  that  in  the  silver  gar,  where  the  fluid  surrounding  the  heart 
contains  multitudes  of  colored  blood  disks,  and  where  one  can  observe 
them  in  every  stage  of  metamorphosis  from  the  substance  of  the  vitel- 
lus, at  the  point  where  the  long  tubular  venous  sinus  of  these  embryos 
joins  the  hypoblast  of  the  yelk.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth  day  the 
mouth  of  the  young  mackerel  is  wide  open  and  the  lower  jaw,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  greater  length  of  Meckel's  cartilage,  reaches  nearly  as  far 
forward  a«  the  upper  jaw  or  snout.  The  mouth  is  also  frequently  opened 
and  closed  at  this  time  by  the  mandibular  and  hyoid  muscles.  The 
chondrocranium  has  also  advanced  in  development  in  all  of  its  parts, 
since  the  auditory  capsule  is  now  clearly  inclosed  in  an  investment  of 
cartilage  cells,  which  are  joined  to  the  notochord  anteriorly  by  the  de- 
velopment of  the  so-called  parachordal  cartilages.  Under  the  brain, 
the  primitive  cartilaginous  bars,  the  trabecule  cranii,  are  developed, 
and  an  oval  space  exists  between  them,  into  which  the  hypophysis  cere- 
bri or  pituitary  body  dips  downwards.  On  either  side,  and  below  the 
hinder  half  of  the  eyes,  the  pterygoid  cartilages  have  been  developed 
at  the  same  time  hyoid,  quadrate,  hyomandibular,  ceratohyal,  branchial, 
and  coraco-scapular  elements  have  advanced  in  development. 

The  method  which  I  have  found  the  best  to  demonstrate  the  carti- 
lages of  the  head  in  fishes  as  small  as  the  mackerel,  which  measures 
only  a  little  over  one-seventh  of  an  inch  at  this  stage,  is  the  following: 
crush  a  recently  killed  specimen  under  a  Fol's  compressor  so  as  to  flat- 
ten it  sufliciently  to  let  the  light  through  it,  then  use  a  one  per  cent,  so- 
lution of  acetic  acid  so  as  to  bring  out  th6  contours  of  the  cartilages 
with  their  cells  and  nuclei.  If  this  is  carefully  done  there  will  not  be 
BufBcieut  displacement  or  disarrangement  of  the  parts  of  the  skull  to 
render  their  identification  at  all  difficult. 

Figure  17  represents  the  head  of  a  young  mackerel  nearly  a  week  old 
dissected  so  as  to  show  the  structure  of  (he  skull  as  nearly  as  such  a 
difficult  subject  admits  of  representation.    The  parts  of  the  chondo 
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craniam  are  lettered  so  that  their  names  may  easily  be  made  oat  from 
the  list  of  reference  letters.  I  have  attempted  to  show  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  pavement  of  choroid  cells,  cc«  in  the  eye  as  may  be  shown 
in  preparations  mounted  in  balsam.  I  would  also  direct  especial  atten- 
tion tx)  the  conical  teeth  represented  on  the  epithelium  of  the  lower 
jaw.  These  seem  to  be  developed  in  epithelial  pits  and  are  not  in  direct 
connection  with  the  skeleton  of  the  jaw,  which  is,  moreover,  not  yet  bony. 
They  surmount  little  epithelial  papillsB  and  grow  by  the  addition  of  ma- 
terial from  below;  their  composition  does  not  appear  to  be  calcareous, 
but  corneous,  since  I  find  them  to  resist  the  action  of  acids.  Kathke 
has  described  teeth  of  a  somewhat  similar  character  in  the  embryos  of 
the  viviparous  blenny  (Zoarces). 

In  embryos  of  this  age  the  branchial  leaflets  are  also  developed. 
They  at  first  appear  on  the  posterior  border  of  the  gill  arches  as  small 
papillse,  whichy  as  they  elongate,  throw  out  processes  from  their  edges, 
so  that  they  eventually  acquire  a  bipinnate  structure.  In  these  bipin- 
nate  fleshy  processes  capillary  loops  are  formed,  which  conmiunicate 
between  the  branchial  arteries  and  veins.  The  leaflets  with  their  capil- 
laries are  the  agents  directly  concerned  in  the  aeration  of  the  blood  of 
the  young  fish. 

The  coraco-scapular  rods  cscj  although  apparently  cartilaginous,  have 
an  histological  composition  different  from  the  cartilages  of  the  head, 
being  much  more  hyaline.  It  is  also  embedded  in  a  vertical  fold  which 
extends  some  way  beyond  the  upper  and  lower  borders  of  the  breast  fin. 
This  may  be  called  the  pectoral  fold.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that 
we  will  yet  find  embryo  Teleosts  in  which  there  are  continuous  lateral 
folds,  for  we  already  know  species  in  which  the  primitive  natatory  fold 
is  discontinuous  at  a  very  early  age.  Such  is  the  c^ase  with  Hippocampus 
and  SyngnathuSy  according  to  my  own  observations  this  season.  Hippo- 
campus never  develops  a  caudal  fin,  so  that  we  would  naturally  not 
expect  to  find  the  natatory  fold  prolonged  over  the  end  of  the  tail ;  but 
the  posterior  position  of  the  early  rudiments  of  the  pectorals  in  Cybium 
and  ParephippuSj  it  appears  to  me,  is  a  very  strong  argument  against 
their  origin  from  a  posterior  branchial  arch;  indeed,  it  is  the  strongest 
yet  offered  against  that  doctrine  by  any  data  derived  from  a  study  of 
the  development  of  the  paired  fins  of  Teleosts.  In  other  words,  since 
we  now  know  that  the  natatory  fold,  from  which  the  unpaired  median 
fins  are  developed,  is  sometimes  discontinuous,  I  see  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  exjxect  to  find  the  lateral  fin-folds  discontinuous,  as  there  are 
more  reasons  why  they  shotild  be  so  in  the  Teleost  than  in  the  Elasmo- 
branch  embryo.  In  fact,  it  would  appear  that  the  greater  the  longi- 
tudinal extent  of  the  unpaired  fins  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the 
body  of  the  adult  the  more  likelihood  there  is  of  finding  a  continuous 
dorsal  and  ventral  natatory  fold  developed  in  the  larva,  and  vice  versa. 
The  longitudinal  extent  of  the  paired  fins  of  Teleost  fishes  is  less,  vastly 
less,  in  respect  to  the  number  of  rays,  Uian  those  of  the  ElasmobranchSi 
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aiid  in  consequence  of  this  difference  alone  we  should  not  be  8uq)ri8ed 
to  find  lateral  fin-folds  of  considerable  extent  in  the  embryo  of  the  latter 
and  of  limited  extent  in  the  former.  Viewed  in  this  way,  we  may  prove 
too  much  for  the  doctrine  of  the  origin  of  the  paired  fins  from  lateral 
folds.  The  truth  of  the  matter  appears  to  be  that  we  ought  to  quietly 
wait  for  more  facts  before  geiieraliziug  with  the  data  obtained  from  only 
one  group. 

SUMMARY   OF  ANATOMICAL  RESULTS,  BASED  ON  ALL  OF  THE  SPECIES 

STUDIED  BY  THE  AUTHOR. 

The  following  are  the  more  important  anatomical  and  embryological 
facts  which  have  been  ascertained;  only,  such  as  are  essentially  new  to 
science  or  which  receive  new  or  fuller  interpretations  are  noticed : 

1.  The  segmentation  cavity  or  blastoccBl  is  developed  with  the  growth 
of  the  blastoderm  so  as  to  almost  entirely  surround  and  include  the  yelk, 
and  i>ersists  until  late  in  embryonic  life. 

2.  The  somatopleure  (muscular  layer)  and  splanchnopleure  (peri- 
toneal layer)  grow  down  into  the  segmentation  cavity  on  either  side 
between  the  epiblast  and  hypoblast  {Oncorhynchus). 

3.  The  heart  develops  in  an  extension  of  the  segmentation  cavity 
beneath  the  head. 

4.  The  blood  is  of  hypoblastic  origin. 

5.  The  germinal  disk  is  formed  b^^  the  aggregation  at  one  pole  of  the 
germinal  matter  covering  the  vitellus  {Cybium)j  or  scattered  through  it 
as  a  meshwork  joined  to  the  peripheral  layer  (Alosa). 

6.  Segmentation  in  the  early  stages  is  more  or  less  decidedly  rhyth- 
mical, with  alternatiug  periods  of  activity  and  louger  periods  of  rest. 

7.  The  egg-membrane  is  not  always  a  zona  radiata^  sometimes  having 
no  pore  canals;  a  micropyle  is  always  present. 

8.  The  egg-membranes  of  the  ova  of  certain  genera  {Chirostomay 
Bdoncj  ScomberesoXj  Hemirliamphtis)  are  provided  with  filaments  or 
thread-like  appendages  externally,  by  which  they  become  attached  to 
fixed  objects  in  the  water  while  hatching. 

9.  The  egg-membrane  may  be  absent,  and  replaced  by  a  highly  vascu- 
lar ovarian  follicle,  perforated  by  a  follicular  foramen  in  some  vivipaix>us 
forms  {Zygonectes). 

10.  The  median  unpaired  fins  origiuate  from  a  dorsal  and  ventral  natatory 
fold,  which  may  be  continuous  {Cyhium^  Gadus),  or  be  discontinuous  at 
the  very  first  {SyngnathuSy  Ilippocampus)^  or  be  discontinuous  very  early 
{Zygonectes). 

11.  The  pectoral  is  the  first  of  the  paired  fins  to  be  developed  from  u 
short  lateral  horizontal  fold,  the  position  of  which  varies  in  different 
genera,  appearing  very  far  back  at  first  in  some,  farther  forward  and 
nearer  the  branchial  arches  in  others. 

12.  The  primitive  cartilagiuous  coraco-seapular  arch  or  shoulder- 
BuU.  U.  S.  F.  0.,  81 11 
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girdle  is  of  mesoblastic  origin,  and  appears  just  beneath  what  ma^^  l)e 
called  the  pectoral  fold  at  the  base  of  the  breast  fin.  Its  form  and  posi- 
tion varies  in  different  genera. 

13.  The  proctodeum  or  vent  of  the  young  fish  appears  long  before  the 
stomodeum  or  month ;  the  intestine  develops  from  behind  forward,  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  intestine  and  medullary  canal  are  primitively 
continuous  through  the  intermediation  of  a  neurenteric  canal. 

14.  The  number  of  somites  or  muscular  segments  varies  in  different 
species  at  the  time  the  tail  is  about  to  be  formed,  and  is  greatest  in 
species  in  which  a  great  number  of  myocommata  are  developed  in  the 
adult,  least  in  those  in  which  the  adult  has  fewer  pairs  of  myocommata. 

PRACTICAL  CONCLUSIONS. 

In  the  preceding  account  of  the  development  of  the  Spanish  mackerel, 
it  has  been  incidentally  mentioned  that  the  eggs  of  this  fish  are  buoy- 
ant, apparently  from  the  presence  of  a  large  oil  sphere  in  the  vitellus, 
and  not  because  of  the  diminished  specific^  gravity  of  the  whole  ovum, 
as. appears  to  be  the  case  with  the  cod  egg.  We  would  now  insist  upon 
this  character  as  being  of  such  great  physiological  import  that  we  can- 
not afford  to  ignore  it  or  to  conduct  our  hatching  work  without  taking 
cognizance  of  it  in  the  construction  of  apparatus.  The  perfectly  regular 
development  of  the  ova  was  found  to  take  place  practically  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  while  those  which  sank  to  the  bottom  were  considered, 
in  the  light  of  experience,  as  not  liable  to  develop  at  all.  Where  the 
eggs  were  kept  for  the  whole  period  of  incubation  in  stiU  water  in  a 
marbleized  pan,  all  that  sank  could  be  regarded  as  irrecoverably  lost, 
while  those  which  remained  floating  at  thesur&ce  as  uniformly  hatched 
out.  Changing  the  water  on  a  lot  of  ova  thjree  or  four  times  in  twenty- " 
four  hours  in  a  pan  gave  almost  as  good  results  as  any  other  method 
employed.  The  active  movement  of  the  ova  in  apparatus  devised  to 
hatch  other  species  with  heavy  ova  was  amongst  the  least  success- 
ful modes,  and  especially  where  metals,  such  as  copper,  brass,  tin,  or 
nickle,  were  used  in  the  construction  of  the  hatching  vessels  or  screens. 
Inasmuch  as  the  protoplasm  of  the  living  egg  is  extraordinarily  sensi- 
tive to  the  poisonous  effects  of  all  metallic  salts,  such  a  result  is  no 
more  than  might  have  been  expected.  We  have  therefore  been  con- 
strained to  suggest  the  use  of  apparatus  which,  a>s  far  as  practicable, 
was  constructed  of  wood,  glass,  or  of  some  material  indifferent  to  the 
action  of  sea-water.  Experiments  made,  at  the  suggestion  of  Professor 
Baird,  with  asphalt  varnish  and  rubber  paint  at  Cherrystone  taught  us 
that  it  was  possible  to  coat  metallic  surfaces  with  an  inert  substance 
which  would  prevent  the  corrosion  of  the  metallic  vessels  used  in  hatch- 
ing, and  hitherto  found  to  be  so  fatally  injurious  to  developing  fish  ova 
of  every  kind. 

The  percentage  of  losses  in  every  case  was  large,  and  I  doubt  if  25 
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per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  eggs  was  ever  hatched  out  even  under 
the  most  favorable  conditions.  The  utility  of  some  cheap  and  effective 
glass  apparatus  is  very  apparent  from  experiments  made  by  Colonel 
McDonald,  as  his  system  admits  of  a  wide  range  of  application.  Other 
methods,  especially  those  in  which  the  intermittently  active  siphon 
principle  was  applied,  seem  to  afford  some  promise  that  a  successful 
apparatus  may  yet  be  devised  to  work  on  that  plan.  Some  trials  of 
such  apparatus  made  by  Colonel  McDonald  were  promising,  but  I  leave 
the  I'esults  attained  for  him  to  report  upon.  An  equally  simple  hatch- 
ing box  was  extemporized  by  Mr.  Sauerhoff  with  a  Ferguson  cylinder 
set  into  a  tub,  the  eggs  being  placed  in  the  cylinder  and  the  constant 
water  supply  allowed  to  escape  through  its  sides  and  bottom  into  the 
tub  outside  and  run  off  by  a  proper  outlet.  With  this  apparatus  a  fair 
degree  of  success  was  obtained. 

It  may  be  stated  as  a  general  principle  that  buoyant  ova  must  have 
gentle  treatment.  That  if  they  are  much  agitated  in  the  water  they 
tend  to  be  injured  and  are  carried  to  the  bottom,  where  they  die.  It 
appeared  that  when  the  normal  buoyant  tendencies  of  the  ova  were  in- 
terfered with  by  any  of  our  methods  large  losses  were  the  result,  and 
that  the  nearer  our  methods  approached  the  natural  environment  of 
naturally  spawned  ova  in  the  open  sea  the  more  successful  we  were. 
To  iorcibly  immerse  the  egg  of  the  mackerel,  and  keep  it  immersed, 
would  simply  be  to  thwart  what  is  most  palpably  a  normal  condition  of 
its  life  at  the  surface  of  the  water. 

The  fertility  of  the  mackerel,  like  that  of  most  fishes  with  floating 
ova,  is  very  great,  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  mortality  of  the 
ova  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  fertility  of  the  species.  This  seems  to 
be  borne  out  by  the  converse  state  of  affairs  in  the  stickleback  and  top- 
minnow,  where  a  small  number  of  embryos  are  matured,  but  are  de- 
veloped, with  little  or  no  losses,  in  a  nest,  and  are  nursed  by  the  male 
or  vlviparously  in  the  body  of  the  female.  Viewed  in  this  light,  we 
should  expect  large  losses  in  hatching  the  cod,  Spanish  iflackerel,  moon- 
fish,  and  bonito  or  crab-eater. 

The  young  fish  began  to  feed  on  the  fourth  day  after  development  had 
begun,  and  on  the  third  day  after  hatching.  The  true  nature  of  the 
food  was  not  determined,  as  it  was  seen  in  the  intestines  of  only  a  few 
specimens.  Inasmuch  as  the  young  fish  by  the  end  of  the  first  week 
of  their  life  already  have  teeth,  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  their  food  con- 
sists almost  entirely  of  small  articulate  animals,  which,  with  their  quick 
darting  movements,  they  might  readily  single  out  and  capture  while 
swimming  about  in  water  in  which  such  prey  abounded. 
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EXPLANATION    OF    THE    LETTERS    OF    BEFEEENCE  USED    IN    PLAIES 

I-IV. 


tib.  Air-bladder. 

al.  Urinary  bladder. 

at.  Atrium  or  venous  sinus. 

au»  Auditory  vesicle  or  internal  ear. 

ha,  Bulbus  aorts. 

hf.  Breast  or  pectoral  fin. 

hr.  Branchi»  or  brancbial  arches. 

OG.  Choroid  layer  of  cells;  lamina  fusca. 

oe.  Cerebrum. 
cer.  Cerebellum. 

ch.  Chorda  dorsalis  or  notochord. 
chy,  Ceratohyal  cartilage. 

or.  Carina. 

era.  Cardiac  sinus;  rudiment  of  pericardiac  space. 
C8C.  Caraco-ecapular  cartilage  or  rod. 

cv.  Caudal  vein. 

ep,  Epiblast  or  sensory  skin  layer. 

/.  Remains  of  food  in  intestine. 

ff.  Fin-fold;  rudiment  of  breast  fin 
gd.  Oerminal  disk. 
gp.  Germinal  layer  or  pellicle. 

h.  Heart. 
hy.  Hypoblast  or  inner  mucous  layer. 
hy'.  Hyoid  cartilage. 
ijV,  Intestine. 

Iv.  Liver. 

m.  Medulla  spinalis  or  spinal  cord. 
mh.  Midbrain  or  optic  lobes. 
mc.  Medullary  canal. 
mk.  Meckel's  cartilage. 
mo.  Medulla  oblongata. 
na.  Nasal  pit. 

»/.  Dorsal  and  ventral  natatory  fold  or  fin. 
op.  Operculum. 
opv.  Optic  vesicle. 

08,  Oil  sphere. 

pc.  Pigment  cells. 

pn.  Pineal  gland. 

pp.  Papular  prominences. 

q.  Quadrate. 

r.  Rim  of  blastoderm. 
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8g,  Segmentation  cavity. 
«o.  Somites  or  segments  of  the  mnacle  plates. 
$8,  Snpracephalio  sinns. 
ir.  Trabeoul»  oranii. 
r.  Vent, 
re.  Ventricle. 
wd.  Wolffian  dnct. 
zr.  Egg-membrane, 
y.  Yelk, 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  L 


Fig.  1. — ^Micropyle  and  micropylar  area,  in  two  positions,  of  an  unimpregnated  egg 
of  the  Spanish  mackerel.     X  64.** 

Fio.  2. — Unimpregnated  egg  of  tlie  Spanish  mackerel,  showing  the  germinal  layer  or 
pellicle  gp  which  enyelopes  the  yelk  or  vitellas.     X  24. 

Fig.  3. — Morula  stage  of  cleavage  of  the  germinal  disk  of  the  e^g  of  the  Spanish 
mackerel  one  hour  and  forty  minutes  after  impregnation,    x  25. 

Fig.  4. — Germinal  disk  of  a  Spanish  mackerel  ^gg  shown  with  its  germinal  pole 
slightly  inclined  towards  the  observer.  The  disk  gd  is  elevated  and  bis- 
cuit-shaped, and  is  surrounded  at  its  base  by  a  circle  of  two  rows  of  flat- 
tened cells  lying  immediately  upon  the  yelk.  The  cells  in  the  disk  are 
four  or  more  deep  at  this  stage,  three  hours  after  impregnation.     X  70. 

Fig.  5. — Incipient  blastoderm  of  the  egg  of  the  Spanish  mackerel,  viewed  from  the 
side  somewhat  obliquely.  The  segmentation  of  the  marginal  cells  has  ad- 
vanced somewhat  as  compared  with  Fig.  4,  and  it  is  clear  that  they  will 
become  a  part  of  the  rim  of  the  blastoderm,     x  25. 

Fig.  6.— Developing  blastoderm  of  an  egg  three  hours  and  thirty  minutes  after  im- 
pregnation, viewed  from  above,  showing  the  blastodermic  rim  r  in  its 
inoipiency,  while  the  darker  space  bounded  by  it  corresponds  with  the 
area  beneath  the  blastoderm  shortly  to  become  the  segmentation  cavity. 
X25. 

Fig.  7. — Blastoderm  of  the  Spanish  mackerel  egg  seven  hours  after  impregnation,  in- 
closing nearly  half  of  the  yelk,  and  showing  the  lumen  of  the  segmenta- 
tion cavity  on  one  side  at  sg^  which  extends  beneath  the  fore  part  of  the 
head  at  cr«  to  form  the  rudiment  of  the  cardiac  sinus  just  in  front  of  the 
carina  or.     x  48. 

Fig.  8. — Embryo  of  the  Spanish  mackerel  eleven  hours  after  impregnation,  showing 
the  nidiments  of  the  optic  vesicles  0pr,  the  chorda  ch,  and  the  cardiac 
aihna  ors.  The  segmentation  cavity  sg  is  shown  between  the  epiblast  and 
hypoblast  extending  nearly  all  round  the  yelk.    The  blastoderm  has  not 

yet.dlosed  behind  the  toil.     X  50. 

■  ■■•—'■■•  ■ 

*  In  every  case  the  number  of  diameters  to  which  the  figure  is  enlarged  is  indicated 
In  Arabic  numerals  preceded  by  the  sign  x* 
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PLATE   XIII. 


SPAKisn  Mackerel  [Cubium  ntaculatum). 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  IL 


FiO.  9. — Spanish  mackerel  egg  viewed  bo  as  to  show  only  the  caudal  end  of  the  em- 
bryo twelve  boors  after  impregnation,  showing  the  Inmen  of  the  segmen- 
tation cavity  sg,  the  rudimentary  chorda,  and  the  somites  or  muscle  plates, 
while  the  blastoderm  has  not  yet  quite  closed  over  the  yelk  at  y.  The  oil 
sphere  is  not  represented.     X  &0. 

PlO.  10. — Embryo  Spanish  mackerel  fourteen  hours  after  impregnation.     X  50. 

Fio.  11. — Transverse  section  through  the  opening  y  of  the  embryo  represented  in 
Pig.  9. 

Pio.  12. — Spanish  mackerel  embryo  eighteen  hours  after  impregnation.  The  rudi- 
mentary heart  h  occupies  an  asymmetrical  position  in  its  sinus  beneath  the 
head  and  is  a  fusiform  tubular  organ  open  at  the  anterior  venous  end. 
The  oil  sphere  is  attached  to  the  ventral  wall  of  the  yelk  sack  or  hypo- 
blast and  is  partly  covered  by  flattened  ceUs  which  have  budded  from  it. 
X50. 

Fig.  13. — ^Young  Spanish  mackerel  Just  hatched  twenty-four  hours  after  impregnation. 
The  rudiments  of  the  breast  fins  have  made  their  appearance  on  each  side 
of  the  body  at^,  and  the  oil  sphere  is  having  pigment  ceils  developed  on 
its  surface,  while  those  of  the  body  are  already  aggregated  in  patches  ou 
thetail.     X  S&  . 


PLATE  XIV. 


Spanish  Mackerel  {Oybivm  maculatum). 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  IIL 


Fio.  14. — ^Yoong  Spanish  mackerel  thirty-six  hours  after  development  began,  and 
twelve  hours  after  it  had  left  the  egg.  The  yelk  sack  has  began  to  bo 
absorbed  somewhat,  and  in  consequence  of  its  gradual  collapse  its  wall  is 
retreating  from  the  outer  or  epiblast  layer  so  as  to  leave  a  larger  cardiac 
space  in  front  and  a  similar  space  behind  between  the  sack  and  the  intes- 
tine. The  latter  still  retains  the  form  of  a  much-flattened  canal,  which 
is  still  occluded  in  the  oesophageal  and  oral  regions,  where  it  is  not  yet 
broken  through  as  a  month,  though  the  branchial  farrows  have  made  their 
appearance.  The  breast  fin  5/ now  occupies  a  more  anterior  position  as  a 
vertical  semicircular  fold  a  little  way  behind  the  ear.  The  superficial 
epiblast  has  been  elevated  from  the  brain  so  as  to  form  a  space  above  the 
latter,  developing  the  supracephalic  sinus  m.     x  50. 

Fig.  15. — Young  Spanish  mackerel  forty-five  hours  from  the  beginning  of  development 
and  twenty-one  hours  after  it  has  left  the  egg.  The  contents  of  the  yelk- 
sack  have  been  mostly  absorbed.  The  point  where  the  mouth  will  appear 
is  indicated  at  m,  behind  which  the  Meckelian  and  branchial  cartilap^en 
are  appearing.  The-  heart  is  more  developed,  and  exhibits  an  atrium,  a 
ventricle,  and  a  bulbus  arteriosus.  The  liver  is  appearing  as  a  thickening 
on  the  lower  side  of  the  fore-gut  at  Iv,  while  the  hinder  extremity  of  the 
Wolffian  duct  is  now  plainly  visible  as  a  simple  canal  above  the  intestine, 
but  is  widened  behind  the  vertical  portion  of  the  hind  gut  into  a  urinary 
bladder,  dl.  The  breast  fin  now  occupies  a  vertical  position  and  the  rudi- 
ment of  the  coraco-scapular  arch  or  shoulder  girdle  has  appeared  in  tho 
pectoral  fold  at  its  base.  A  few  colorless  blood  corpuscles  have  api>eared 
in  the  heart,  but  there  is  still  no  systemic  circulation.     X  50. 
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PLATE  XV. 


Spanish  Maceebei.  {CyUum  maculatum). 
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EXPLANATION  OP  PLATE  IV. 


Fig.  16.— Spanish  mackerel  four  days  after  development  began  and  three  days  after 
it  had  left  the  egg.  The  ohondrocraninm  is  mnch  more  developed  than  in 
Fig.  15,  as  is  apparent  &om  the  developmejit  of  the  mandibolar,  hyoid, 
and  branchial  arches,  as  well  as  the  trabecnlsB  cranii,  parachordals,  and 
the  investment  of  incipient  cartilage  covering  the  ear  capsules.  In  con- 
seqaence  of  the  advanced  development  of  the  mandibular  and  hyoid  arches 
the  month  is  now  wide  open.  The  caraco-scapnlar  element  cac  at  the  base 
of  the  breast  fin  is  a  slender  hyaline  rod,  different  in  its  histological  stmct- 
nre  firom  that  of  the  cartilage  of  the  head  bones,  and  marks  the  point 
where  a  transverse  fold  of  the  hypoblast  partially  closes  off  the  pericardiac 
cavity  firom  that  of  the  abdomen.  The  liver  Iv  is  now  more  fhlly  developed 
and  is  already  divided  into  follicles.  There  is  one  tnm  of  the  intestine 
upon  itself,  which  in  this  instance  contains  the  remains  of  food  at  its 
hinder  extremity.  The  oircolation  is  now  folly  established,  the  dorsal 
aorta  extending  back  for  abont  half  the  length  of  the  animal ;  at  its  pos- 
terior extremity,  cr,  it  becomes  the  caudal  vein  which  carries  the  blood 
forward  to  the  heart,  but  not  until  a  considerable  part  of  it  passes  through 
a  system  of  vessels  which  traverse  the  viscera  externally,  when  it  is  poured 
directly  into  the  venous  sinus  at,  and  so  into  the  general  circulatiou 
through  the  heart  and  gills.     X  50. 

Fio.  19. — ^Head  of  young  Spanish  mackerel  on  the  sixth  day  after  hatching,  partly 
diagrammatic,  showing  the  air-bladder  ab,  the  urinary  bladder  a/,  the 
liver  Iv,  more  developed  than  in  Fig.  16.  The  oil  sphere  as  has  been  nearly 
absorbed.  The  chondrocranium  is  very  much  more  fully  developed,  while 
well  defined  conical  teeth  have  made  their  appearance  on  the  papillas  of 
the  dermal  epithelium  of  the  lower  Jaw,  which  is  now  longer  than  the  upper. 
The  opercular  fold  is  also  more  prominent,    x  40. 
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PLATE  XVI. 


V  '    -^ 


Spanish  Maokebix  {Cybium  fnocu/^itum). 
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THE  ARTIFICIAI.  PBOPAGATIOIV  OF  THE  STRIPED  BASS  (BOCC17S 

I^INBATVS)  Olf  AIjBBaiABI.E  SOI7NB. 

By  S.  G.  UrOBTH. 

Office  Superintendent  Fish  and  Fishebies, 

Morgantouj  N,  C,  September  22, 1881. 
Hon.  S.  F.  Baiud, 

U.  8.  Commissioner  of  Fisheries,  Washington,  D.  C. : 

Dear  Sir  :  Some  months  ago  I  promised  to  write  you  fully  npon  the 
subject  of  the  fertilization  and  hatching  of  rock-fish  or  striped  bass 
eggs  taken  by  me  on  the  Albemarle  Sound  in  the  spring  of  1880.  Cir- 
cumstances have  in  different  ways  prevented  my  doing  so  at  an  earlier 
date,  but  I  finally  undertake  the  task,  which  is  one  of  pleasure.  I  shall 
feel  more  than  repaid  if  my  observations  shall  tend  iu  the  least  to  fur- 
ther inquiry  in  the  same  direction. 

The  rock  fish  or  striped  bass  {Rocctis  Uneatus)  is  found  in  considerable 
abundance  in  the  Albemarle  Sound,  but  it  has  not  so  frequently  oc- 
curred there  in  the  spawning  state,  owing  perhaps  to  the  suspension  of 
operations  at  the  large  fisheries  about  or  before  the  time  the  eggs 
ripen. 

I  was  superintending  a  shad-hatching  force  at  Avoca,  and  having  at 
that  time  but  few  men  who  could  strip  shad  well,  had  attended  the 
seine  hauls  at  Sutton  fishery,  where  I  took  the  most  of  the  eggs  myself. 
At  eleven  o'clock  on  the  night  of  April  28,  among  a  scant  haul  of  shad 
and  herring  I  found  a  large  spawning  rock-fish.  I  had  a  large  number 
of  impregnating  pans  ready  to  receive  eggs,  and  after  I  had  taken  eggs 
in  seven  of  them,  commenced  to  apply  the  milt.  There  were  only  Ave 
or  six  males  and  but  a  portion  of  them  ripe,  and  I  exhausted  the  milt  in 
the  sixth  pan.  None  of  the  males  were  more  than  16  inches  in  length, 
and  the  milt  was  very  scarce.  I  did  not  apply  more  than  one-fourth  as 
much  as  is  usually  applied  to  shad  eggs.  By  accident,  the  tin  dippers 
had  been  left  at  the  hatchery,  and  when  I  discovered  this  I  was  afraid 
that  the  milt  would  stand  too  long,  and  I  put  water  to  the  eggs  by  dip- 
ping each  pan  into  the  open  water  of  the  sound.  An  easterly  storm 
brought  heavy  waves  on  the  beach  which  were  full  of  sand,  small  bits 
of  wood,  and  other  injurious  substances  in  the  form  of  fish  scales  and 
offal  washed  upon  the  beach  where  herring  were  cut  •  In  the  act  of  im- 
mersing the  pans  into  the  waves  violent  motion  wa«  given  them  in  the 
riding  and  jumping  sustained,  and  after  a  survey  of  their  unfavorable 
liandling  and  a  comparison  with  the  handling  carefully  guarded  iu  im- 
pregnating shad  eggs,  1  despaired  of  success.  Finding  that  it  was  not 
possible  to  get  further  rock  milt  for  the  seventh  pan,  I  took  a  male  shad 
and  applied  to  the  eggs  in  it.  AH  of  the  eggs  were  watered  and  washed, 
a  tin  pan  being  used  as  a  dipper,  in  the  same  general  manner  adopted 
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witb  shad  ova,  and  in  an  hoar's  time  wore  placed  into  buckets  and  car- 
ried to  a  small  boat.  They  underwent  a  journey  of  two  miles,  one-half 
of  which  was  in  the  open  sound,  the  boat's  course  being  in  the  troughs 
of  the  waves.  This  seemed  but  another  means  of  destruction  that 
awaited  them,  but  they  were  unaffected  throughout  The  parent  fish 
weighed  57  pounds,  and  1  pressed  the  eggs  out  as  she  lay  upon  the 
beach.  In  this  position  considerable  pressure  was  required.  The  eggs 
were  quite  small,  smaller  than  those  of  shad,  and  they  possessed  a 
decided  green  color.  When  fertilized  they  became  transparent,  and  in 
tbe  water  could  be  seen  only  as  small  oily  globules,  which  glistened 
brightly  both  in  solar  and  lamp  light.  I  measured  the  diameter  of  those 
impregnated,  somewhat  rudely.  I  found  them  seven  and  a  half  diame- 
ters to  the  inch.  Finding  the  diff'erence  in  the  size  of  these  and  shad 
eggs  (which  are  eight  diameters),  I  made  an  estimate  of  the  number 
taken.  In  a  dipper  which  had  been  found  to  contain  40,000  of  the  latter 
I  measured  the  rock-fish  eggs,  estimating  them  at  30,000  to  each  dipper. 
The  contents  of  the  seven  xmns,  or  in  other  words  the  eggs  taken, 
amounted  to  700,(100.  They  were  placed  into  six  shad  cones,  a  smaller 
number  l>eing  placed  in  a  floating  box  in  the  creek. 

I  bought  the  mature  fish,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  cut  her 
open  and  removed  her  ovaries.  I  removed  with  slight  pressure  an 
additional  quantity  of  more  than  a  quart  of  eggs.  To  determine  the 
comparative  bulk  removed  on  the  night  preceding,  I  filled  them  at  the 
natural  ox)enings  with  watiT.  I  found  that  the  difference  between  the 
last  bulk  of  eggs,  just  removed,  and  a  bulk  of  water  sufficient  to  fill  the 
ovaries  was  about  as  four  to  five,  or,  in  other  words,  the  eggs  removed 
for  impregnation  were  to  the  eggs  unused  as  one  to  four,  and  thereupon 
I  based  the  total  contents  at  3,000,000. 

It  was  not  until  the  evening  of  the  29th  that  I  believed  the  eggs 
taken  to  be  fertilized.  Then  I  found  that  fully  90  per  cent,  were  good, 
the  cone  containing  those  impregnated  with  shad  milt,  however,  being 
very  low  in  impregnation,  perhaps  as  many  as  5  to  G  per  cent,  being 
good.  At  this  stage  they  showed  a  less  specific  gravity  than  shad^ 
eggs,  rising  to  the  surface  with  but  a  small  current  from  below.  Great 
difficulty  arose  in  the  development  of  this  new  feature,  as  the  eggs 
crowded  the  screens  above  on  all  their  surface.  On  the  night  of  the 
30th  they  commenced  hatching.  The  fry  immediately  began  to  escape 
through  the  perforated  screens,  and  pieces  of  cloth  were  bound  over  the 
screens  to  arrest  them.  They  soon  clogged,  and  the  water  supply  had 
to  be  reduced  proportionately  to  prevent  the  cones  from  overflowing. 
Within  forty -two  hours  all  the  eggs  were  hatched,  the  fish  being  mostly 
dead,  owing  to  the  reduction  in  volume  of  water.  They  were  perfect 
flsh,  clearly  out  of  the  eggs,  and  many  quarts  in  bulk.  Their  bodies 
were  very  small  and  the  sack  large  proportionately.  I  removed  about 
40,000  alive  and  placed  them  into  the  floating  box,  where  about  10,(K)0 
additional  ones  had  hatched.    I  kept  them  two  days,  but  there  was  no 
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curreut  in  the  creek  and  the  snn  beamed  down  on  them,  destroying 
some,  and  the  others  followed  presumably  from  the  putrid  water.  There 
were  4,000,000  shad  e^gs  and  fish  in  the  hatchery  at  the  time,  and  the 
rock  fry  died  from  neglect.  Two  thousand  hybrids  were  removed  and 
kept  in  a  shipping  can  for  twelve  days.  Thej'  were  watered  ever  two 
to  four  hours,  but  survived  under  conditions  that  shad  fry  could  not 
have  done,  being  near  the  boiler  and  machinery,  in  a  high  temperature 
all  the  while.  They  were  carried  to  Ealeigh,  where  it  was  designed  to 
put  them  into  a  fresh- water  i)ond,  but  they  died  at  the  depot  on  the 
twelfth  night  after  they  were  hatched.  They  had  sacks  of  good  size 
still  remaining  upon  them.  The  temperature  of  the  water  during  hatch- 
ing was  660  to  07°  Fahrenheit. 

From  the  recital  above  it  may  be  inferred  that  rock-fish  eggs  are  as 
easily  fertilized  as  those  of  shad,  and  it  would  in  addition  appear  that 
a  less  amount  of  milt  is  necessary.  It  would  further  appear  that  they 
are  more  hardy,  even  admitting  large  amounts  of  sand  and  other  me- 
chanical substances  into  the  water  while  undergoing  impregnation. 

These  points  being  as  well  determined  as  the  limited  experiments 
with  a  single  lot  of  eggs  would  admit,  it  occurs  that  it  only  remains  to 
ascertain  the  spawning  localities  of  the  parent  fish  when  their  propaga- 
tion will  follow.  As  an  aid  to  discovering  these  localities  it  may  be  well 
to  mention  the  capture  of  three  spawning  fish  at  Scotch  Hall  fishery'  in 
1879.  This  fishery  is  only  two  miles  from  Avoca.  In  1880  five  were 
captured  within  four  miles,  and  in  1881  three  were  captured  at  Gason 
and  Wood's  fishery,  six  miles  from  Avoca,  and  near  the  town  of  Eden- 
ton.    All  of  these  were  of  large  size,  jirobably  averaging  55  pounds. 

No  specific  mode  is  adopted  for  the  capture  of  rock  fish  in  these  waters. 
Twelve  of  the  large  seines,  of  one  and  a  quarter  to  one  and  a  half  miles  in 
length,  aggregate  about  150,000  pounds  per  year.  A  great  number 
ascend  the  Roanoke,  the  main  tributary  of  the  sound,  which  stream  is 
preferred  by  them  in  their  ascent.  More  than  a  hundred  fishermen  are 
engaged  at  intervals  in  the  spring,  fishing  for  them  with  dip-nets  from 
ting-out  boats  below  the  falls  at  Weldon.  They  consume  or  sell  the 
catch  at  home,  but  a  small  number  being  shipped  away. 

Dr.  W.  R.  Gapehart,  the  proprietor  of  the  Avoca  fisheries,  made  an 
experimental  haul  on  May  6, 1876,  which  was  called  to  notice  by  the 
late  Mr.  James  W.  Milner.  His  fishing  operations  had  closed,  but  being 
induced  for  some  cause  to  make  the  haul,  he  cast  one  of  his  large 
seines.  Eight  hundred  and  forty  rock  were  captured,  which  weighed 
35,000  pounds.  Thre«  hundred  and  fifty  averaged  05  pounds,  and^many 
of  these  ran  to  80  and  90  pounds;  The  roe  from  one  female  weighed  24 
I)ounds,  which  must  have  contained,  on  comparative  estimate,  six  to 
eight  million  eggs.  Dr.  G.  had  not  given  any  attention  to  artificial  prop- 
agation at  that  time,  and  does  not  know  if  any  were  ripe.  In  this 
connection  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  mention  that  rock -fish  eggs 
were  taken  at  Scotch  Hall  fishery  in  1879.    Dr.  Gapehart^  assisted  by 
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Mr.  E.  n.  Walke,  took  a  large  namber  of  eggs  and  applied  the  milt. 
Their  attention  being  drawn  to  the  fishery,  however,  the  eggs  were  left 
two  or  more  honrs  in  the  water  unchanged.  They  were  so  much  crowded 
together,  and  so  long  unattended,  that  the  impregnation  was  not  very 
good.  They  were  placed  into  the  cones  of  the  United  States  steamer 
Lookout,  and  were  only  discarded  when  a  more  perfect  impregnation 
was  attained  by  Mr.  William  Hamlin  in  a  separate  and  perhaps  more 
recent  lot  of  eggs.  Mr.  Hamlin  belonged  to  the  corps  of  Hon.  T.  B. 
Ferguson. 

Some  preliminary  arrangements  will  be  made  next  spring  toward  the 
propagation  of  this  fine  fish,  by  the  sub-department  of  fish  and  fisheries 
of  North  Carolina,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent. 
I  am,  yours,  very  respectfully, 

S.  G.  WORTH. 


ON  THOB  BETARDATlOnr  OF  THB  DEVSI^OPIHEIirT  OF  THE  OTA  OF 
THE  SHAD  (AliOSA  SAPIDISSIHA),  WITH  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE 
BGO.F17NGIJS  ANB  BACTERIA. 

By  JOHN  A.  RTDEB. 

Several  series  of  experiments  at  different  times  were  undertaken  by 
persons  connected  with  the  United  States  Fish  Commission,  having  for 
their  object  the  solution  of  the  following  problems:  "Is  it  possible  to 
lower  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  which  shad  eggs  are  incubated 
so  as  to  greatly  retard  and  prolong  the  process!"  "Is  it  possible  to 
prolong  the  period  of  incubation  so  that  large  quantities  of  embryo- 
nized  ova  may  be  carried  for  long  distances  by  land  or  water  so  as  to 
effectively  stock  distant  or  foreign  waters  f '  These  two  queries,  I  think, 
clearly  state  the  objects  of  the  exx)eriments,  and  also  tacitly  indicate 
the  important  results  which  would  follow  in  case  practical  results  should 
be  attained. 

That  a  decrease  in  temperature  would  impede  or  retard  the  develop- 
ment of  ova  has  been  known  for  a  long  time,  and,  without  encumbering 
this  essay  with  references,  it  may  be  asserted  as  a  truth  based  on  phys- 
ical reasons  and  facts.  Physiologists  and  biological  philosophers,  such 
as  H.  Milne-Edwards  and  Herbert  Spencer,  have  recognized  and  dis- 
cussed the  influence  of  fluctuations  of  temperature  on  physiological 
processes.  Every  genus,  and  perhaps  even  every  species  of  fishes,  in  the 
course  of  the  early  development  of  its  ova,  appears  to  present  some 
idiosyncrasy  of  behavior  which  demands  that  its  characteristics  shall 
be  studied  before  it  is  ventured  to  proceed  with  experiments  of  this 
character.  Practically  the  peculiarities  of  the  ovum  of  the  shad  are 
perhaps  as  well  known  as  those  of  any  species  we  are  called  upon  to 
deal  with. 

Shad  eggs  after  impregnation  are  relatively  large,  measuring  from 
one-eighth  to  one-seventh  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  When  first  extruded 
BuU.  U.  S.  P.  C,  81 12 
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from  the  parent  fish  they  measure  abont  ODe-fonrteenth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  are  somewhat  flattened  and  irregnlarly  rounded  in  form ; 
the  egg-membrane,  a  true  zona  radiata^  is  much  wrinkled  and  lies  in 
close  contact  with  the  contained  vitellus.  Immediately  after  impreg- 
nation this  membrane  becomes  tense,  is  filled  with  water  which  has 
found  its  way  through  the  membrane  from  the  outside,  and  is  now  per- 
fectly spherical,  having  apparently  gained  very  much  in  bulk.  This 
gain  in  size  is  however  delusive;  it  is  only  the  wrinkled  egg-membrane 
which  has  been  distended  with  water;  the  vitellus  or  true  germinal  and 
nutritive  portion  has  gained  nothing  in  size.  The  latter  now  lies  in  con- 
tact with  the  lowermost  part  of  the  egg-membrane  when  the  whole  ovum 
is  at  rest  and  is  always  more  or  less  depressed  from  above  in  the  form  of 
an  oblate  spheroid.  After  the  germ  has  been  developed,  which  is  dis- 
coidal  in  form  and  placed  on  the  surface  of  the  vitelline  sphere,  it  usu- 
ally also  occupies  a  lateral  position  on  the  vitellus  when  the  ovum  is  at 
rest.  The  vitellus  rolls  about  and  changes  its  position  inside  the  egg- 
membrane  as  the  lattei*^8  position  is  altered.  The  vitellus  is  heavier 
than  water.  A  large  space  filled  with  fluid  now  exists  between  the  vitellus 
And  membrane,  ^o  adhesive  material  is  found  on  the  outside  of  the 
membrane  as  in  the  eggs  of  the  white  perch  and  herring,  as  may  be 
readily  demonsti*ated  with  the  microscope,  although  when  first  extruded 
they  are  covered  with  a  somewhat  sticky  ovarian  mucus.  The  ova  are 
heavier  than  water  and  rapidly  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessels  in  which 
they  are  undergoing  development.  All  of  the  hatching  apparatus  now 
used  for  their  incubation  in  water  is  operated  on  the  principle  of  a  con- 
tinuous flow  which  keeps  the  ova  constantly  in  motion.  So  much  for  the 
physical  behavior  and  constitution  of  the  shad  ^gg^  which  is  necessary 
for  the  comprehension  of  what  will  be  said  subsequently. 

It  has  been  the  experience  of  those  intrusted  with  the  work  of  look- 
ing after  the  artificial  incubation  of  the  eggs  of  the  shad  that  when  the 
temperature  of  the  water  was  highest  the  process  was  completed  soon- 
est, when  lowest  it  took  a  disproportionately  longer  time.  In  illustration 
of  this  fact  the  subjoined  data,  supplied  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Page,  are  of  in- 
terest from  the  records  which  were  kept  at  the  station  on  the  Potomac 
during  the  present  spring  (1881): 


rime  in  hatching 

Average  texupei^tiire  of  water 
Average  temperoture  of  air . . . 


Lot  No.  1. 


148  bonrs. 
67. 2o  F. 
eio     F. 


Lot  No.  2. 


lOQhonrt. 
64.60K. 
68.10  P. 


Lot.  No.  8. 


70  boura. 
740  P. 
70. 260  P. 


This  series  of  data  shows  that  with  a  fall  in  the  temperature  of  the 
water  down  to  bl,2P  F.  it  took  six  days  and  four  hours  to  complete  the 
development  in  the  egg]  with  a  rise  in  the  temperature  of  the  water 
to  740  F.  the  process  was  complete  in  a  little  less  than  three  days. 
The  difference  in  the  times  of  hatching  between  Lots  No.  1  and  3  is  78 
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hours;  the  difFerence  in  the  temperatnre  of  the  water  used  is  only 
16.8^  IP,  Is  there  a  limit  to  the  possibilities  of  retardation!  Exi>eri- 
ment  has  shown  that  there  is.  The  temperature  of  ice- water,  38°  F., 
was  fonnd  to  be  fatal  at  the  morula  or  germinal  disk  stage  of  develop- 
ment of  the  shad  eggj  in  the  course  of  experiments  made  at  Havre  de 
Grace,  Md.,  in  1880.  The  cells  of  the  germinal  disk  became  brownish,  the 
cleavage  furrows  obliterated,  the  disk  tended  to  spread  out  and  become 
larger  across.  These  phenomena  indicated  stagnation  of  development 
and  death.  The  second  series  of  experiments,  conducted  by  what  is 
known  as  the  "dry  method'^  in  a  refrigerator  box  provided  with  canton- 
flannel  trays,  devised  by  Mr.  F.  N.  Clark  especially  for  these  experi- 
•ments,  gave  better  results.  We  found  that  the  ova  merely  kept  damp 
on  the  trays  in  an  air  temperature  of  52°  appeared  to  develop  quite 
normally,  the  only  serious  drawback  being  the  rapid  and  more  or  less 
fatal  development  of  fungus,  the  mycelium  of  which  would  soon  grow 
over  the  eggs,  penetrate  the  membranes,  cause  them  to  collapse,  trans- 
form the  protoplasm  of  the  vitellus  into  fungus  protoplasm  and  kill 
the  ova. 

The  following  abstract  from  my  note-book,  recording  what  was  ob- 
served in  watching  the  results  obtained  from  a  trial  of  Mr.  Clark's 
apparatus,  speaks  for  itself,  though  it  would  facilitate  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  matter  if  a  series  of  explanatory  figures  could  be  introduced : 

"Eggs  taken  June  8  and  put  into  refrigerator  at  9  o'clock  p.  m. ;  exam- 
ined June  9  at  9  o'clock  a.  m. ;  exposed  for  12  hours  to  a  tcmx)erature 
ranging  from  64°  to  60^  F.  Cleavage  has  advanced  to  the  morula  stage ; 
i,  e.j  the  germinal  portion  of  the  ^^g  is  still  discoidal,  lies  on  one  side 
of  the  vitellus  or  yelk,  and  has  not  advanced  beyond  the  condition  ordi- 
narily reached  in  three  hours  with  the  temperature  72^  F. 

"Same  lot,  June  9,  2.30  p.  m.,  not  advanced  but  a  little  beyond  the 
stage  just  described  above ;  the  germinal  disk  still  maintains  its  char- 
acteristics ;  development  normal ;  temi>erature  54°  F. 

"Same  lot,  June  10,  examined  at  9.30  a.  m. ;  segraenta^tion  cavity  de- 
veloped and  blastoderm  forming ;  incipient  embryo  making  its  appear- 
ance at  one  side.  The  blastoderm,  however,  does  not  yet  cover  more 
than  half  of  the  upper  hemisphere  of  the  vitellus,  a  condition  ordinarily 
attained  in  six  hours  with  the  temperature  of  the  water  at  72o  F. 
Temperature  in  refrigerator  box  now  ranging  from  52^  to  54°  F.  Eggs 
of  the  same  age,  36J  hours  in  a  hatching-jar,  have  the  vitellus  com- 
pletely inclosed  by  the  blastoderm,  the  embryo  formed,  with  eyes,  ears, 
and  brain  distinguishable,  and  the  tail  is  budding  out  as  a  small, 
rounded  knob  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  embryonic  axis,  which  curves 
around  one  side  and  now  extends  from  one  pole  of  the  egg  to  the  other, 
embracing  an  arc  of  180^^. 

"Same  lot,  in  refrigerator,  examined  June  10,  at  8.30  p.  m.,  or  nearly 
forty-eight  hours  after  impregnation,  show  that  the  blastoderm  has 
grown  down  half  way  over  the  vitellus,  like  a  hemispherical  cap ;  the 
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keel  or  carina  lias  been  developed.  Temperature  53^  F.  in  refrigerator 
all  day.  Eggs  in  a  cone  of  the  same  age,  temperature  of  the  water  65^ 
F.,  liave  the  embryos  well  advanced,  with  the  tail  free  and  as  long  as 
the  portion  of  the  body  still  in  contact  with  the  yelk,  but  the  natatory 
fold  is  not  developed. 

^^  Eggs  which  had  progressed  a  considerable  way  in  development,  so 
that  the  tail  was  somewhat  more  advanced  than  the  stage  last  described, 
and  which  did  not  yet  have  the  eyes  pigmented,  were  also  experimented 
upon  at  this  time.  In  consequence,  it  was  learned  that  such  might  be 
suddenly  transferred  from  the  water  in  which  they  had  previously  been 
undergoing  development  to  the  damp  cotton-cloth  trays  without  injury 
from  such  sudden  and  continued  exposure  to  an  air  temperature  of  53^ 
F.  A  most  striking  fact  was  that  in  such  as  had  the  choroid  or  pig- 
mented coat  of  the  eyes  in  process  of  development  had  the  formation  of 
the  pigment  arrested  in  correspondence  with  the  general  arrest  of  de- 
velopment observed. 

<'  Eetuming  to  the  eggs  of  the  8th  June :  These  were  examined  June 
11,  9  a.  m.  Development  is  still  normal ;  the  eyes  are  perfecting,  but 
the  i>erfectly  normal  blastoderm  does  not  yet  quite  cover  the  vitellus, 
the  diameter  of  the  opening  at  the  caudal  pole,  where  the  vitellus  or 
yelk  is  still  exposed,  being  equal  to  about  one-seventh  of  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  egg.    Temperature  during  the  night,  49.5o  F. 

^^  Other  lots  of  ova,  taken  on  the  Gth  and  7th  June,  and  removed  from 
the  hatching-cones  and  put  on  the  cloth  trays  in  the  refrigerator  box,  have 
been  greatly  retarded,  but  the  development  is  normal,  no  abnormali- 
ties whatever  having  been  observed.  The  lot,  taken  on  the  8th  and  put 
into  the  refrigerator  on  the  9th,  after  having  been  in  the  water  for  24 
hours,  are  well  advanced,  the  tail  being  twice  as  long  as  the  portion  of 
the  embryo's  body  attached  to  the  yelk,  and  the  fin-folds  are  nearly  fully 
developed,  dorsally  and  ventrally. 

"  The  eggs  first  put  into  the  refrigerator  on  the  evening  of  the  8th 
June  now  show  a  disposition  to  wrinkle,  ♦.  e.,  part  with  the  water 
inclosed  between  the  egg-membrane  and  the  vitellus,  and  are  collapsing. 
Perhaps  this  is  due  to  evaporation.''  Aft/Crwanls  I  abandoned  the  view 
that  evaporation  was  the  cause  of  the  collapse  and  wrinkling  of  the  egg- 
membranes.  I  am  now  fully  convinced  that  it  was  due  to  the  invasions 
of  a  fungus. 

"Same  lot  of  eggs  of  June  8  examined  June  11,  at  7  p.  m.  Blasto- 
derm not  yet  quite,  but  very  nearly,  closed  over  the  vitellus.  Only  a 
v^ery  small  round  opening  at  the  tail  of  the  embryo  marks  the  point 
where  its  closure  is  about  to  take  place.  Temi>erature,  53°  F.  in  refrig- 
erator. Development  normal  in  those  which  are  not  collapsing,  after 
remaining  70  hours  on  the  trays. 

"June  12, 11  a.  m. — Eggs  of  June  8  in  refrigerator  for  the  most  part 
still  alive*  Temperature,  52o  F.  Development  has  been  normal  up  to 
this  point;  the  blastoderm  has  closed  over  the  vitellus,  and  the  tail  is 
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jast  beginning  to  bud  ont  as  a  rounded  knob,  as  in  24  to  36-hour  embryos 
hatched  in  water  ranging  from  80^  to  72°  F. 

"Eggs  of  June  7,  partially  developed,  have  commenced  to  collapse  in 
the  refrigerator  box.  This  appears  to  be  due  to  the  growth  of  the  fungus 
on  the  ova. 

"  June  13, 10  a.  m. — Examined  the  eggs  put  into  the  refrigerator  on  the 
night  of  the  8th.  They  are  now  nearly  all  dead.  Those  not  affected 
with  fungus  mycelium  still  plump,  and  normal  in  development ;  caudal 
knob,  but  a  little  more  prominent  than  when  examim^d  on  the  12th,  at 
11  a.  m.    Temperature  in  box,  63°  F." 

We  may  sura  up  the  result  of  these  experiments  as  follows : 

After  a  little  more  than  four  and  a  half  days  the  ova  of  the  shad  exposed 
on  cloth  trays  to  a  temperature  of  about  62o  F.  have  not  advanced  farther 
than  they  would  have  done  in  water  at  a  temperature  of  SO^  F.  in  24  hourSj 
or  in  30  to  36  hours  in  water  at  a  temperature  of  74°  to  68^  F. 

But  after  four  and  a  half  days  our  embryos  have  not  yet  passed  through 
half  of  their  development,  so  that  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  the  period 
of  incubation  at  this  rate  could  be  prolonged  for  nine  days,  or  a  period 
long  enough  to  readily  admit  of  the  transportation  of  ova,  so  retarded, 
across  the  Atlantic  to  England,  France,  or  Germany.  The  bar  to  our 
complete  success,  however,  was  the  rapid  and  fatal  development  of  the 
fungus,  which  is  probably  a  saprolegnious  form  identical  with  the  one 
commonly  productive  of  more  or  less  loss  in  hatching  out  ova  in  water 
in  all  the  forms  of  apparatus  which  I  have  seen  used.  If  attention  were 
directed  to  a  means  of  destroying  the  germs  of  these  organisms  I  think 
success  might  be  very  confidently  anticipated.  To  effect  the  complete 
destruction  of  the  spores  in  the  water  used,  and  to  prevent  their  ever 
coming  into  contact  with  the  eggs  upon  which  they  lodge,  germinate,  and 
grow,  are  the  preventive  measures  to  be  adopted.  These  measures  are, 
I  believe,  feasible,  but  may  involve  some  trouble  in  their  execution.  The 
experiments  of  Tyndall  and  Pasteur  have  taught  us  that  it  is  possible  to 
sterilize  any  fluid  and  render  it  absolutely  free  from  all  forms  of  organic 
germs  by  energetic  boiling,  taking  care  afterwards  to  exclude  the  germ- 
laden  air  by  means  of  stoppers  of  cotton  wool,  or  by  hermetically  sealing 
the  vessel.  Such  a  method  would,  of  course,  not'  answer  in  this  case,  as 
in  sealing  up  a  vessel  containing  the  eggs  in  sterilized  water  they  would 
be  smothered.  The  precautions  which  are  practicable,  however,  are 
these :  (1)  Take  care  to  scald  and  thoroughly  sterilize  the  pans  into  which 
the  fish  are  spawned ;  (2)  take  care  to  wipe  the  spawning  fish  clean,  and, 
above  all,  avoid  rubbing  ofl:'  the  scales  or  to  allow  these  to  drop  into  the 
spawn  or  milt ;  (3)  use  only  sterilized  water  to  "  bring  up"  or  watersi^ell 
the  eggs;  (4)  take  care  to  scald  out  the  refrigerator  and  cloth  trays,  so 
as  to  sterilize  these  of  any  germs;  (5)  it  would  also  be  necessary  to  boil 
and  sterilize  enough  water  to  keep  the  eggs  and  cloth  trays  moist  during 
the  process  of  retardation ;  (0)  the  sterilized  water  should  be  kept  tightly 
covered  in  a  clean  vessel;  (7)  in  managing  the  refrigerator  care  should 
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be  taken  in  opening  and  closing  it,  and,  in  order  to  ventilate  it,  the  open- 
ing in  the  upper  part  of  the  chamber  for  the  admission  of  air  should  be 
provided  with  a  filter  of  cotton- wool;  (8)  it  would  be  necessary  to  scaJd 
and  sterilize  new  cotton  cloths,  since  these  are  almost  always  laden  with 
germs.  These  precautions,  observed  with  scrupulous  care,  would  insure 
success,  as  far  as  the  danger  from  fungus  is  concerned,  in  conducting 
this  mode  of  retarding  development. 

The  second  series  of  experiments  wQre  conducted  at  Washington  in 
association  with  Colonel  McDonald,  this  gentlemen  having  kindly  under- 
taken to  aid  in  the  work  of  experimentation,  by  means  of  various  in- 
genious forms  of  small  and  convenient  hatching  apparatus,  of  his  own 
devising,  mostly  made  of  glass.  The  method  pursued  consisted  partly 
in  treating  the  eggs  for  some  time  on  the  dry  principle  on  trays,  com- 
pleting the  incubation  afterwards  in  the  glass  apparatus  fed  with  water 
from  a  coil  of  tin  pipe  kept  under  ice  in  a  refrigerator ;  this  enabled  us 
to  maintain  the  temperature  of  the  water  supply  at  a  pretty  constant 
point,  ranging  from  60°  to  63^  F.  It  was  necessary,  on  account  of  the 
distance  which  the  eggs  had  to  be  transported,  to  use  trays  covered 
with  damp  cloths  on  which  the  impregnated,  water-swollen  ova  were 
carried  in  transit  from  the  spawning  grounds.  The  experiments  were 
conducted  in  the  basement  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  where  some 
of  the  trays  of  eggs  were  placed  in  a  refrigerator  and  others  put  directly 
into  the  water  at  the  temperature  stated  above,  using  the  McDonald 
apparatus.  The  results  of  these  experiments  were  of  great  interest  and 
of  considerable  value,  as  giving  us  data  for  certain  precautions  to  be 
observed  in  the  conduct  of  future  work  and  experimentation,  as  may  be 
learned  from  the  account  of  them  which  follows. 

Colonel  McDonald  found  it  necessary  to  devise  some  ready  means  of 
transporting  the  ova  from  the  spawning  grounds  over  a  score  of  miles 
down  the  Potomac  from  Washington.  This  necessity,  for  an  expedient^ 
proved  that  the  transportation  of  ova  by  the  dry  method  immediately 
after  they  had  been  water-swollen  was  possible,  and  that  it  would  an- 
swer for  long  distances.  To  illustrate:  some  were  kept  on  the  trays  in 
good  condition  for  seventeen  hours  in  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the 
air,  of  70O  to  80^  F.,  prevailing  at  that  season  of  the  year  (July).  When 
the  temperature  of  the  air  was  up  to  90^  F.  it  was  found  that  the  ova 
carried  on  trays  and  allowed  to  remain  on  them  would  tend  to  spoil 
quickly,  as  Jmcteria  and  vibriones  were  distinguishable  on  all  the  spoiled 
putrescent  ova  carefully  examined  'under  the  microscope.  It  is  there- 
fore evident  that  in  warm  weather,  in  transporting  ova  by  the  dry 
method  for  long  distances,  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  certain  precau- 
tions to  prevent  the  access  of  the  germs  of  such  putrefactive  organisms 
to  the  eggs.  Essentially  the  same  method  of  procedure  recommended 
to  guard  against  the  introduction  of  the  spores  of  the  saprolegnious  fun- 
gus to  the  eggs  would  apply  here.  Such  precautions,  however,  would 
only  be  necessary  where  it  was  desired  to  retard  the  development  for  a 
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long  time,  in  case  it  was  desired  to  transport  the  ova  long  distances. 
I  think  it  would  be  found  practicable  to  carry  eggs  on  trays  on  damp 
cloths  for  a  period  of  24  to  48  hours  without  the  least  difficulty,  pro- 
vided a  refrigerating  apparatus  was  constructed  in  which  the  tempera- 
ture could  be  kept  at  60^  to  05^  F. ;  below  this  temperature  it  would  not 
be  safe  to  go,  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  transportation  from  the 
spawning  grounds  remote  from  the  hatching  stations.  An  important 
matter  to  attend  to  in  the  application  of  the  above  plan  will  be  to  effect- 
ively scald  the  cloths  which  are  laid  in  the  trays  each  time  before  they 
are  again  used,  or  else  they  will  become  the  nidus  of  untold  myriads  of 
putrefactive  germs  which  will  lodge  firom  in  the  air  in  dust,  the  reten- 
tion and  development  bf  which  would  be  favored  by  whatever  of  mucus, 
dead  eggs,  egg-membranes,  and  blood  might  adhere  to  the  cloths  from 
one  time  to  another. 

The  putrefactive  germs  always  liable  to  be  conveyed  in  the  impalpa- 
ble dust  constantly  suspended  in  the  air  of  houses  in  this  latitude  are 
consequently  much  more  insidious  in  their  approaches  than  the  germs 
or  spores  of  the  saprolegnious  fungus,  which  ordinarily  causes  a  considera- 
ble loss  of  eggs  in  the  hatching-cones.  The  eggs  attacked  by  the  fungus 
in  the  water  first  turn  white;  the  egg-membrane  then  shows  a  disposi- 
tion to  wrinkle  or  become  flaccid;  the  mycelium  or  growing  stage  of  the 
fungus  is  now  in  active  progress.  The  mycelium  is  simply  a  felted  mesh- 
work  of  branching  fungus  cells,  which  appropriates  the  i<;ubstance  of  the 
egg  and  completely  envelops  its  membrane.  In  this  stage  it  is  com- 
paratively harmless ;  afterwards  from  the  felted  mycelium  threads  club- 
shaped  cellular  prolongations  grow  out,  which  radiate  in  all  directions 
like  the  seeds  on  a  dandelion  seed-head.  In  time  each  one  of  these  club- 
shaped  heads  of  the  lungus,  to  the  number  of  hundreds  on  ever>'  affected 
egg,  develop  a  large  number  of  spores  or  germs  on  the  inside;  directly 
the  end  bursts  open  and  the  minute  spores  swarm  out  of  the  club-shaped 
8pore-cas6  in  great  numbers.  Each  of  the  spores  is  capable  of  indepen- 
dent movement  by  means  of  long  vibrating  filaments  attached  to  it  at  one 
end.  These  wander  about  in  the  water,  lodge  on  healthy  eggs  and  grow 
on  and  destroy  them,  so  it  is  important  that  infested  eggs  should  be 
removed  as  soon  as  they  make  their  appearance  in  the  hatching  appa- 
ratus. Kiihne  and  Cohn  have  shown,  however,  that  a  temperature  of 
14(P  F.  is  sufficient  to  kill  the  germs  of  bacteria  and  other  putrefactive 
organisms,  and  it  is  very  likely  that  such  a  temperature  or  less  than  the 
boiling  point  Of  water,  212^  F.,  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  clear  off  and 
kill  any  fungus  germs  which  might  adhere  to  the  pans,  trays,  and  cloths 
used  in  the  transportation  of  ova. 

The  preceding  account  of  the  development,  destructive  growth,  and 
maturation  of  the  spores  is  from  personal  observations  made  on  eggs 
infested  with  fungus  in  the  hatching-cones  on  the  barges  at  Havre  de 
Grace  in  1880,  and  it  is  only  intro<luced  here  to  direct  attention  to  some 
X^ossible  means  of  staying  or  mitigating  its  ravages.    I  do  not  pretend 
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to  know  the  species  by  its  botanical  name.  I  leave  its  identification  for 
the  cr>7)togamic  botanists ;  practically,  a  knowledge  of  its  life-history 
suffices  for  our  purposes. 

The  following  record  of  the  most  salient  features  of  my  observations, 
made  in  association  with  Colonel  McDonald,  is  on  the  whole  not  as  en- 
couraging as  the  experiment  made  at  Havre  de  Grace,  but  it  is  of  value 
on  account  of  the  pathological  changes  or  deformities  which  it  was  found 
were  induced  in  embryos  when  they  were  subjected  to  too  low  a  temper- 
ature. Only  in  the  very  late  stages  did  they  appear  to  be  comparatively 
free  from  this  influence  tending  to  the  production  of  deformities. 

A  lot  of  eggs  which  had  the  germinal  disk  biscuit-shaped  and  nor- 
mally developed  were  placed  on  trays  in  the  refrigerator  in  the  evening, 
in  an  air  temperature  of  45^  F. ;  they  were  found  in  apparently  normal 
condition  after  24  hours  had  elapsed,  but  had  made  little  or  no  progress 
in  development.  After  24  hours  more,  or  after  exposure  for  48  hours 
to  an  air  temx>erature  of  45^  F.  on  damp  cloth  trays,  the  germinal  disk 
was  found  to  be  deformed  and  dead,  being  helmet-shaped,  with  one  or 
two  constrictions  or  furrows  running  round  it ;  the  vitellus  or  yelk  still 
retained  its  normal  appearance,  however,  the  vitelline  spheres  being 
clear,  with  the  protoplasmic  mesh- work  enveloping  them  in  a  normal  way. 
Of  the  same  lot,  those  which  were  taken  out  of  the  air  temperature  of 
450  F.  and  put  into  water  at  74^  F.,  hatched  out  normally  in  a  good 
percentage  without  deformities,  showing  that  a  sudden  transfer  to  water 
at  a  much  higher  temperature  was  not  attended  with  difficulties.  The 
prolonged  stay  of  48  hours  of  the  same  lot  in  the  refrigerator  at  45o  F., 
showed  that  complete  arrest  of  development  and  death  would  super- 
vene, and  that  a  profound  abnormal  change  in  the  form  of  the  germinal 
disk  would  result. 

Another  series  of  experiments  with  eggs  kept  in  a  temperature  of 
64^  F.  showed  the  same  tendency  to  retard  development  as  was  shown 
by  the  Havre  de  Grace  experiments  5  embryos  of  the  same  age  in  water 
at  74P  F.  developed  nearly  twice  as  rapidly. 

Other  experiments  showed  that  eggs  which  had  been  retarded  in  de- 
velopment at  a  temperature  a  little  below  62^  F.  for  two  days  exhibited 
a  tendency  to  develop  abnormally.  The  abnormal  phenomena  which 
were  noticed  principally  aflected  the  notochord  or  embryonic  axial  car- 
tilaginous rod,  which  had  a  tendency  to  become  bent  and  twisted,  while 
constrictions  were  also  apt  to  appear  giving  it  an  irregular  beaded  and 
generally  misshapen  appearance.  Such  deformities  seemed  to  affect 
only  the  caudal  portion  of  the  notochord ;  the  portion  toward  the  head 
end  of  the  embryo  being  normal  in  its  appearance.  In  this  way  great 
deformities  of  the  tail  arose,  so  that  in  a  micro-photograph  of  an  embryo 
two-tbirds  developed,  the  tail,  instead  of  being  gracefully  bent  flatwise 
to  one  side,  is  abruptly  bent  downwards  and  then  upwards,  so  as  to  be 
approxlDiately  Y-shaped,  as  seen  from  the  side. 

Sometimes  the  deformation  of  the  tail  would  only  be  noticeable  at  its 
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extremity;  at  others,  the  deformed  portion  of  the  notochord  would  ex- 
tend some  way  forward  over  the  yelk  beyond  the  point  where  the  tail 
originated,  as  it  bndded  ont  from  above  the  point  where  the  blastoderm 
closed.  In  no  instance  was  it  observed  that  any  deformity  or  disturb- 
ance of  the  structure  of  the  yelk  took  place,  or  that  the  epiblastic  or 
hypoblastic  coverings  of  the  latter  were  distorted. 

The  epiblastic  coverings  of  the  tail,  however,  showed  a  tendency  to 
crumple  and  become  distorted.  It  was  also  commonly  noticed  that  the 
epiblast  showed  a  tendency  to  proliferate  or  throw  out  masses  of  cells 
in  the  form  of  irregular  knob-like  clusters.  These  increased  rather  than 
diminished  in  size  as  development  progressed.  Ko  other  structure  of 
epiblastic  origin  took  part  in  the  tendency  to  become  misshapen.  The 
eyes,  nasal  pits,  and  ear  capsules  were  normal  in  every  respect.  The 
heart  pulsated  more  slowly  than  in  embryos  hatched  in  water  of  the 
usual  temperature.  This  was  probably  due  to  the  benumbing  effects  of 
the  low  temperature. 

When  deformed  embryos  were  transferred  to  water  of  74P  F.  they 
showed  no  signs  of  regaining  their  normal  shape,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the^  deformity  seemed  rather  to  be  aggravated  as  development  pro- 
ceeded. This  was  the  case  also  when  transferred  to  water  ranging  from 
a  temperature  of  6(P  to  64^  F.  Once  established,  any  deformity  in  de- 
velopment seemed  irremediable  by  any  further  stages  which  might  be 
necessary  to  complete  the  developmental  processes  undergone  in  the 

egg. 

In  the  light  of  these  researches,  taken  in  their  entirety,  it  would 
therefore  appear  that  55^  to  53°  F.  is  about  the  limit  to  which  we  can 
with  safety  reduce  the  temperature  in  which  the  ova  of  the  shad  will 
•undergo  their  normal  development.  This  temperature  would  give  us, 
.  approximately,  nine  days  as  the  longest  period  of  incubation  attainable, 
time  sufficient  added  to  the  4  days  required  for  the  young  to  absorb 
the  yelk-sack,  or  13  days  in  all,  to  take  embryos  to  be  incubated  on  the 
route  aU  the  way  across  the  Atlantic,  or  even  as  far  as  the  Danube  or 
Black  Sea.  Even  this  period  may  be  somewhat  extended,  since  it  is 
possible  to  retard  the  absorption  of  the  yelk-sack  of  the  young  fish  by 
keeping  them  in  water  of  60°  to  65^  F.  A  temperature  of  65°  F.  would 
probably  not  be  injurious  at  this  stage.  I  have  kept  the  young  in  water 
at  380  F.  for  half  an  hour  without  apparent  injuring.  They  had  been 
hatched  only  a  short  time  before.  The  cold  would  benumb  them,  and 
they  would  lie  quietly  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  until  restored  to  ac- 
tivity as  they  were  warmed  up  in  water  of  over  70°  F.,  to  which  they 
were  at  once  transferred  without  harm.  The  muscular  masses  at  the 
sides  of  the  body  were  benumbed  as  indicated  by  the  quiescent  beha- 
vior of  the  embryos.  Tissue  metamori)ho8is  would  be  hindered  by  such 
a  fall  in  the  temperature  of  the  water.  We  saw  that  the  cold  caused 
the  pulsations  of  the  heart  to  diminish  in  rapidity.  This  abatement  in 
the  activity  of  the  forces  concerned  in  the  transformation  of  the  stored 
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protoplasm  of  the  yelk  into  the  structures  of  the  growing  embryo  would 
be  very  marked  in  consequence  of  subjecting  young  shad  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  550  F.  By  this  means,  reasoning  from  what  we  know  of  the 
other  phases  of  development  when  exposed  to  like  temperatures,  the 
absorption  of  the  yelk  might  be  retarded  so  as  not  be  completed  for  six 
or  seven  days.  This  would  give  us,  added  to  the  maximun  period  of 
incubation  of  nine  days  at  53°  F.,  a  total  of  fifteen  days,  a  period  cer- 
tainly long  enough  for  all  practical  purposes  in  the  transportation  of 
young  fish  for  stocking  purposes. 

I  would  seize  this  opportunity  to  remark  that  it  must,  however,  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  growth  of  an  embryo  in  the  egg  is  different  from 
the  growth  of  the  young  animal  after  it  has  been  hatched  and  begins 
to  feed.  The  fish  embryo  has  a  store  of  food,  which  is  inclosed  in  the 
yelk-sack,  which  can  scarcely  be  said  even  to  be  transformed,  it  only 
suffers  a  change  of  place,  as  particle  after  particle  of  the  yelk  substance 
is  removed  and  built  up  into  the  structures  of  the  growing  embryo. 
This  transfer  is  effected  through  the  blood,  and  also  by  apposition  fi^m 
below.  The  young  growing  animal  in  feeding  must  truly  transform  the 
protoplasm  which  it  eats;  it  must  digest  it;  it  is  carried  into  the  blood 
as  chyle,  and  so  to  all  parts  of  the  body  to  repair  the  waste  incident  to 
the  exhibition  of  life.  The  two  processes,  upon  careful  comparison,  are 
wholly  unlike.  A  fall  in  the  temperature  diminishes  the  rate  at  which 
this  transfer  of  the  yelk  substance  to  the  structures  of  the  growing  em- 
brj'o  takes  place.  The  frequency  of  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  decreases, 
consequently  the  yelk  substance  which  is  in  contact  with  vascular  sinuses 
below  the  embryo  is  not  taken  into  the  blood  as  rapidly.  The  result  of 
all  this  is  that  the  absorption  of  the  yelk  is  impeded  and  made  to  min- 
ister to  the  development  and  growth  in  size  of  the  young  fish  for  a 
longer  period. 

A  few  other  points,  and  I  have  done  with  this  part  of  the  subject  for 
the  present.  Most  steamships  now  use  fresh  water  distilled  by  an  appa- 
ratus specially  constructed  for  the  purpose.  This  water,  provided  tlie 
most  ordinary  care  was  exercised  in  the  storage,  would  be  well  fitted 
to  use  in  the  process  of  retardation.  The  eggs  carried  on  the  trays 
ought  to  be  occasionally  sprinkled  with  pure  sterilized  water.  The 
distilled  water  supplied  aboard  steamships  answers  this  description 
ftiUy,  and  almost  everything  is  accordingly  ready  to  our  hands.  To 
reduce  the  temperature  of  the  water  used  in  the  latter  stages  of  devel- 
opment, when  it  would  be  necessary  to  transfer  the  eggs  to  water,  say 
on  the  eighth  day,  or  after  they  had  been  for  eight  days  on  the  damp 
trays,  it  would  be  desirable  to  avoid  contamination  of  the  water  from 
the  ice.  To  avoid  this,  the  water  should  pass  through  coils  of  block-tin 
pipe,  placed  in  tubs,  and  kept  filled  with  cracked  ice;  thus  we  could 
lower  the  temperature  to  at  least  60^  to  58°  F.  The  same  water 
might  be  used  several  times  over,  because  with  care  it  would  be  so 
slightly  contaminated  with  organic  matter  that  putrefactive  processes 
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conld  not  go  on  to  any  hurtful  extent.  The  low  temperature  would  also 
tend  to  arrest  any  tendency  to  putrescence. 

How  to  maintain  a  uniform  temperature  in  the  refrigerators,  so  as  to 
guard  against  dangerous  fluctuations  of  temperature,  appears  to  me  to 
be  a  matter  of  some  difficulty,  because  sudden  meteorological  changes, 
such  as  we  sometimes  experience  in  this  latitude,  would  influence  tlie 
working  of  the  apparatus.  The  best  regulator  would  probably  be  a 
faithful  attendant.  The  control  of  the  temperature  of  the  water  flowing 
through  coils  surrounded  with  ice,  is,  in  the  light  of  experience,  a  com- 
paratively easy  matter,  as  it  has  been  found  that  in  a  coil  of  a  given 
length  the  fluctuation  in  the  temperature  will  not  vary  more  than  three 
or  four  degrees,  if  a  little  attention  is  bestowed  in  regulating  the  flow 
and  keeping  a  good  supply  of  ice  packed  around  the  coils. 

The  prevention  of  leakage  or  loss  of  water  from  the  apparatus  would 
be  entirely  overcome,  both  on  board  cars  and  steamships,  by  the  adoption 
of  the  closed  glass  hatching-jars,  of  various  forms,  devised  by  Colonel 
McDonald.  They  appear  to  be  cheap,  and  are  very  economical  of  room. 
There  can  therefore  be  no  objection  to  the  introduction  of  the  apparatus 
into  vessels  and  railway  express  cars  on  the  score  that  it  makes  objec- 
tionable slop  and  slush  on  the  floors  or  decks. 

The  foregoing,  it  appears  to  me,  is  an  approximate  solution  of  the 
problems  which  we  set  out  to  answer;  whether  we  are  right  another 
season's  work  ought  to  enable  us  to  decide  practically  and  finally,  as  we 
can  now  take  up  the  subject  intelligently ;  the  preliminary  experimental 
work  has  been  completed. 


APPENDIX  ON  THE   HISTOLOGICAL  RATIONALE  OF  RE- 
TARDATION. 

Every  developing  ovum  is  made  up  of  certain  cellular  elements,  each 
one  of  which  is  provided  with  a  central  nuclear  body,  which  appears  in 
the  light  of  recent  researches  to  be  the  directive  dynamic  center  of  all 
further  changes  involved  in  the  successive  cleavages  undergone  by  the 
cellular  elements  constituting  that  portion  of  the  egg  immediately  con- 
cerned in  the  formation  of  the  embryo.  The  assumed  disappearance  of 
the  nucleus  of  the  egg  has  been  proved  not  to  take  place  in  the  act  of 
impregnation,  in  not  only  invertebrate  ova,  bub  also  invertebrate  ones  as 
well.  The  hypothetical  a^ssumption  of  a  cytode  or  moneron  stage  of  de- 
velopment in  the  ova  of  all  forms  by  Haeckel  does  not,  therefore,  appear 
to  be  sustained  b;y  facts.  These  and  other  known  facts,  such  as  the  recent 
observation  of  the  metamorphoses  of  the  nuclei  of  Rhizopods  in  the  act 
of  division  (multiplication),  also  throws  doubt  on  the  existence  of  the 
Monera  themselves,  as  Von  Hensen  has  suggested.  Nuclear  networks 
inside  of  cells,  as  well  as  intranuclear  networks,  seem  to  be  of  almost 
universal  occurrence  according  to  the  researches  of  Flemming,  Klein, 
the  Hert^  igs,  Pfltzner,  Fol,  and  others  on  animals  and  man,  and  by 
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Strasbarger  on  plants.  Indeed,  so  strikingly  is  this  true,  that  Stras- 
burger  has  been  tempted  to  utter  the  dictum,  amnis  nucletis  e  nucleoy 
which  in  English  means  that  all  nuclei  originate  from  pre-existing  nuclei, 
just  as  formerly  Schwann  expressed  himself  to  the  same  effect  in  rela- 
tion to  the  genesis  of  cells.  Such  intracellular  granular  networks  ex- 
tending outwards  from  the  nucleus  through  the  protoplasm  enveloping 
it  may  be  seen  well  developed  in  the  coarse  vesicular  connective  tissue 
cells  of  the  American  oyster,  of  which  I  have  mounted  preparations. 
Vastly  more  complex  intranuclear  reticuli  are  found  in  the  nucleus  of 
the  unripe  eggs  of  the  common  slipper-limpet,  Crepidula  glauca.  I  have 
seen  the  granular  threads  in  these  undergoing  the  most  wonderful  active 
changes  of  form.  Spindle-shaped  nuclei,  the  opposite  poles  of  which 
were  joined  by  granular  threads,  have  been  observed  in  the  eggs  of 
Elasmobranch  fishes  by  Balfour.  These  were  in  the  act  of  division,  or 
in  the  diastole  condition  spoken  of  by  Flemming.  CEllacher  has  seen 
granular  threads  radiating  from  the  nuclei  embedded  in  the  cells  of  the 
germinal  disk  of  the  trout  in  its  early  stages  of  development.  These 
nuclear  transformations  consequently  occur  in  the  cellular  elements  of 
fish  embryos.  These  observations  are  further  supported  by  the  fact 
that  both  Brooks  and  myself  have  observed  undoubted  evidence  of  the 
rhythmical  nature  of  segmentation  in  fish  ova,  which  ought  to  be  the 
fact,  since  it  has  been  shown  that  the  metamorphoses  of  the  nuclei  are 
likewise  rhythmical  in  character. 

The  metamorphoses,  or  changes  in  the  form  and  structure  of  the 
nucleus,  are,  in  large  part,  connected  with  the  genesis  of  new  cells,  in 
the  successive  acts  of  cleavage  or  segmentation;  their  metamorphoses, 
doubtless,  also  play  an  important  part  in  the  functions  of  rejuvenescence 
and  depuration  of  cells,  or  in  the  general  functions,  reparir  and  waste,  as 
well  as  in  the  excretory  and  secretory  functions  of  organs.  But  in  re- 
tardation we  have  nothing  to  do  with  these  lattei*  kinds  of  nuclear 
metamorphosis;  we  are  only  concerned  with  the  alternate  elongation 
and  contraction  of  the  nucleus  attendant  upon  the  process  of  segmen- 
tation or  the  fissiparous  genesis  of  new  cells,  in  which  the  pre-existing 
nucleus  of  a  cell,  about  to  divide,  elongates,  becomes  severed  into  two 
parts,  which  become,  respectively,  the  nuclei  of  two  new  cells.  In  the 
process  of  cleavage  it  has  been  shown  that,  during  the  act  of  cleavage, 
the  nucleus  of  the  cleaving  cell  elongates,  becomes  spindle-shaped ;  that 
the  opposite  poles  of  the  spindle  become,  respectively,  the  nuclei  of  the 
two  new  cells  resulting  from  the  completed  process  of  segmentation. 
During  the  active  stage  the  two  poles  of  the  spindle  are  joined  by  a 
barrel  or  spindle-shaped  series  of  granular  threads.  When  the  seg- 
mentation is  about  to  be  consummated,  these  threads,  half  way  between 
the  poles,  are  found  to  have  developed  nodes  or  swellings;  these  mark 
the  point  through  which  the  segmentation  furrow  will  pass,  so  as  to  sep- 
arate the  old  cell  into  two  new  ones.  The  segmentation  furrow,  accord- 
ingly, passes  at  right  angles  across  the  long  axis  of  the  spindle-shaped 
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naclens.  As  soon  as  the  segmentation  Las  been  effected  the  granular 
threads  are  withdrawn  from  the  nodal  points  at  the  place  where  the  seg- 
mentation fdrrow  severed  them,  and  are  finally  retracted  into  what  were 
formerly  the  two  poles  of  the  spindle.  These  poles  are  now  the  nuclei 
of  the  two  new  cells,  and,  as  soon  as  the  granular  threads  are  withdrawn 
towards  these  new  polar  nuclear  centers,  the  latter  become  globular  and 
pass  into  the  resting  stage.  Afterwards  they  both  elongate  and  go 
through  the  same  process,  as  here  described,  in  the  course  of  subse- 
quent cleavages.  This  alternate  elongation  of  nuclei  into  a  spindle- 
form,  and  contraction  into  a  spherical  form,  in  the  process  of  cleavage, 
has  been  called  by  Flemming  the  diastole  and  systole  of  the  nucleus. 
They  accompany  the  rhythmical  phenomena  of  segmentation  and  give 
us  a  rational  and  philosophical  interpretation  of  the  phenomena  of  seg- 
mentation. It  must,  I  think,  be  plain  to  any  one  that  this  is  essentially 
a  dynamic  process,  in  which  the  artisan  of  organization  almost  makes 
his  methods  of  work  visible. 

It  also  affords  a  scientific  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  retarda- 
tion. Inasmuch  as  we  have  lowered  the  temperature  of  the  air  and 
water,  the  media  in  which  the  ova  of  the  shad  underwent  their  devel- 
opment, and  find  that  it  is  retarded  in  consequence,  we  mnst  naturally 
conclude  that  the  rate  of  segmentation,  upon  which  the  rate  of  develop- 
ment directly  depends,  has  been  in  some  way  interfered  with  or  impeded 
in  its  progress.  Since  we  also  saw  that  the  rhythmical  metamorphoses 
of  the  nuclei  were  directly  concerned  in  the  process  of  segmentation — 
that  in  them  the  vis  essentialiSj  essential  force  of  segmentation,  really 
resides — it  appears  to  me  that  we  are  also  really  bound  to  conclude 
that  the  fall  in  the  temperature  has  affected  the  activity  of  this  vis  essen* 
tialis  of  the  nuclei,  which  are  retarded  in  their  metamorphoses,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  rate  of  segmentation  and  development  is  retarded. 
This  fully  and  clearly  accounts  for  the  resulting  prolongation  of  the 
normal  period  of  development  when  the  temperature  of  the  media  in 
which  the  ova  undergo  their  evolution  is  lowered  as  much  as  is  consist- 
ent with  their  regular,  healthful  incubation. 

If  retardation  is  possible,  it  ought  also  to  be  possible  to  accelerate  de- 
velopment. For  centuries  it  has  been  the  practice  to  accelerate  and 
maintain  the  growth  of  plants  in  hothouses  and  forcing  pits  during  in- 
clement seasons  of  the  year.  This  is  proof  enough,  as  far  as  the  vegeta- 
ble kingdom  is  concerned,  that  acceleration  of  the  processes  of  growth, 
which  simply  means  that  the  acceleration  of  fissiparous  cellular  prolifer- 
ation or  segmentation  is  here  possible.  Its  philosophy  is  the  same  in 
principle  as  that  of  retardation ;  acceleration  is  the  converse  or  recipro- 
cal principle  as  opposed  to  the  former.  According  to  a  table  given  by 
Mr.  E.  E.  Earll,  in  his  paper  on  the  development  of  the  cod,  in  the 
United  States  Fish  Commissioner's  report  for  1878,  page  724,  we  learn 
that  the  minimum  time  of  incubation  for  the  ova  of  this  fish  is  13  days, 
temperature  of  sea- water  4(P  F. ;   the  maximum  time,  according  to 
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the  same  authority,  is  60  days,  temperature  of  sea- water  31^  F.  Our 
own  experience  at  Wood's  HoU  last  winter  taught  us  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  ova  of  the  cod  was  capable  of  being  accelerated,  for  those 
in  a  glass  cone  near  a  warm  stove  hatched  out  in  a  shorter  space  of 
time,  16  days,  than  any  others.  Our  power  to  accelerate  the  rate  of 
development  of  the  cod  may  be  of  use,  as  we  may  thereby  be  enabled  to 
hatch  out  a  large  percentage  of  ova  in  a  very  few  days.  Whether  the 
young  would  be  as  vigorous  as  those  incubated  in  the  natural  way  re- 
mains to  be  learned. 

Acceleration,  like  retardation  of  development,  is  accomplished  by  in- 
fluencing the  rate  of  the  rhythmical  metamorphoses  of  the  nuclei  of  the 
cells  of  the  embryo.  Accelerate  the  rate  of  these  metamorphoses  and 
segmentation  is  hastened  so  as  to  cause  development  to  proceed  moi*e 
rapidly.  The  stimulus  is  heat,  a  mode  of  motion,  and  we  are  forced  to 
believe  from  what  has  preceded  that  the  nuclear  metamorphoses  are 
simply  the  specific  modes  of  motion  of  the  cellular  life  centers.  The 
molecules  of  the  nuclear  spindles,  reticuli,  &c.,  are  made  to  move  more 
or  less  actively  in  obedience  to  the  fluctuations  in  the  activity  of  this  ex- 
ternal stimulus.  All  this  goes  without  saying,  however,  that  the  pro- 
toplasm, which  in  the  case  of  every  cell  invests  the  nucleus,  may  not 
also  share  in  the  process ;  it  is  but  natural  that  it  should,  because  free 
nuclei,  independent  of  any  investment  of  protoplasm,  are  unknown  to 
histologists. 

Inasmuch  as  the  granular  particles  of  nuclear  fibers  and  reticuli  ex- 
hibit certain  modes  of  motion  which  appear  to  be  characteristic  in  the 
course  of  segmentation,  and  since  we  find  that  heat,  admittedly  a  mode 
of  motion,  accelerates  or  retards  the  motion  of  living  nuclear  matter  in 
its  segmentational  metamorphoses,  are  we  not  warranted  in  assuming 
both  of  these  kinds  of  motion  to  be  in  a  degree  correlated  and  interdepen- 
dent f  The  significance  of  the  views  here  set  forth  in  their  bearings  upon 
general  physiology  and  pathology  would  appear  to  warrant  the  belief  that 
we  may  yet  be  able  to  solve  some  of  the  knottiest  problems  in  biology. 
Their  practical  significance  in  relation  to  the  problems  which  have  pre- 
sented themselves  for  solution  to  the  Fish  Commission  will  also  be  ap* 
parent. 
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A  CONTRIBrTIOIf  TO  THE  ]>ETEI<OPinENT  A1V]>  inOBPnOI<OOY  OF 
THE  liOPHOBBAlVCHIATES)  (HIPPOCAHPVS  ANTIQUORrH,  THE 
SEA-HORSE.) 

(With  one  plate.) 

By  JOHN  A.  RTDER. 

Daring  the  present  summer  Mr.  W.  P.  Sanerhoff  captured  a  male 
sea-horse  of  our  common  American  species  in  the  Chesapeake,  near 
Cherrystone,  Northampton  County,  Virginia.  •It  was  placed  in  an  aqua- 
rium some  time  in  the  latter  part  of  July  and  shortly  afterwards  over 
150  young  ones  were  discharged  from  its  distended  marsupium,or  brood- 
pouch.  One  of  these  young  specimens  preserved  in  spirits  and  handed 
to  me  for  investigation  is  the  subject  of  this  notice. 

There  is  perhaps  no  teleostean  fish  which  is  more  grotesquely  and 
profoundly  modified  in  structure  as  compared  with  the  ordinary  ichthyan 
type  than  the  sea-horse,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  its  development  is 
of  especial  interest  to  students  of  embryology.  To  briefly  indicate  in 
what  particular  features  it  differs  most  widely  from  other  bony  fishes 
may  not  be  amiss. 

The  caudal  fin  has  completely  disappeared  and  the  tail  is  not  even 
used  as  a  rudder,  as  in  the  pipe-fishes,  but  has  become  prehensile  and 
serves  the  animal  to  hold  fast  to  sl^ider  objects  in  the  water.  The 
usual  function  of  the  caudal  has  been  assumed  by  the  dorsal  and  anal ; 
the  dorsal  is  the  principal  agent  used  in  propulsion,  and  with  its  help 
the  creature  sculls  along  with  the  axis  of  its  body  inclined  at  an  angle 
of  about  450  to  the  horizon }  the  sculling  action  is  undulatory  and  the 
dorsal  border  of  the  fin  describes  in  its  movements  a  figure  like  the 
number  8.  The  anal  appears  to  play  the  part  of  a  rudder  as  well  as 
assist  in  propuMon.  The  dorsal  is  also  used  in  the  pipefishes  a«  the 
propeller;  the  body  is  also  inclined  when  in  motion;  their  behavior  in 
the  water  indicates  that  they  have  not  been  as  highly  specialized  or 
have  not  undergone  such  extensive  modifications  as  their  relative  the 
sea-horse,  but  that  it  is  probable  that  both  have  descended  from  a 
common  ancestral  type.  In  both  the  eggs  appear  to  be  received  and 
carried  about  by  the  males  during  the  period  of  incubation;  in  the  male 
sea-horse  there  is  a  marsupium  or  brood-pouch  situated  behind  the  anal 
fin;  it  is  comparatively  undeveloped  except  in  the  spawning  season. 
In  some  of  the  pipe-fishes  the  eggs  are  carried  by  the  males  in  an  exca- 
vation or  groove  in  the  under  side  of  the  abdomen  extending  for  some 
distance  in  front  of  the  vent,  and  covered  over  by  wide  dermal  folds 
which  arise  from  either  side  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  body  and  which 
lap  over  each  other  in  the  middle  line;  in  others,  as  in  Syngnathus  ophi- 
diauj  there  is  a  pouch  behind  the  vent  as  in  the  sea-horse.  In  this  space 
the  developing  eggs  are  embedded  in  a  firm  gelatinoas  matrix.  Impreg- 
nation of  the  ova  probably  takes  place  at  the  time  the  eggs  are  trans- 
ferred from*  the  female  to  the  male. 
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The  most  striking  feature  of  all,  however,  in  the  organization  of  Hip- 
pocampus is  the  downward  flexure  or  bend  of  the  head,  which,  together 
with  the  shape  of  the  latter,  develops  a  most  marked  resemblance  of 
the  forepart  of  the  body  to  the  head  and  neck  of  the  horse,  whence  the 
common  name  of  the  animal.  Accompanying  this  feature  the  bones  of 
the  snout  have  been  prolonged  so  that  the  jaws  are  carried  very  far 
forward,  while  the  latter  have  themselves  not  undergone  so  much  mod- 
ification. The  gills  and  opercular  apparatus  have  also  been  much  mod- 
ified, the  former  in  the  adult  consist  of  four  pairs  of  arches  with  tw6 
rows  of  pinnate,  pyrami&al,  vascular  branchial  appendages  resting  on 
and  attached  by  their  apices  to  their  outer  borders;  these  answer  to 
the  branchial  leaflets  of  other  forms;  the  opercles  articulate  with  the 
hyomandibular  behind  by  means  of  a  distinct  articular  facet,  and  are 
swung  inwards  and  outwards  on  this  articulation.  At  the  upper  border 
of  the  opercle  on  either  side  and  behind  the  auditory  structures  there 
are  placed  the  gill-openings,  whic^h  are  almost  spiracular,  and  open  up- 
wards, the  opercles  being  attached  by  their  borders  all  round  by  mem- 
brane, except  for  a  short  distance  at  their  upper  posterior  edges,  where 
the  opercular  efferent  openings  are  placed.  In  that  the  water  is  forced 
through  the  gills  by  the  concurrent  action  of  the  opercles,  hyoid  appa- 
ratus, jaws,  and  spiracular  openings,  it  will  be  noticed  in  living  speci- 
mens that  these  parts  together  constitute  a  much  more  perfect  pumping 
apparatus  than  is  usually  seen  in  the  branchial  structures  of  fishes.  The 
gills  are  specialized  beyond  what  is  usual,  as  indicated  by  the  term  Lo- 
phobranchii;  but  this  is  misleading,  as  the  branchial  structures  are  not 
really  tufted,  as  may  be  learned  by  a  carefiil  examination;  the  inferior 
and  superior  branchihyal  elements  of  the  branchial  skeleton  are  want- 
ing, according  to  Cope,  and  the  arches,  to  the  number  of  four,  appear 
to  be  less  strongly  developed  than  in  other  young  fishes  of  the  same 
relative  age.  I  can  discern  but  four  pairs,  as  in  the  adults,  in  my  spec- 
imen. The  bend  downwards  of  the  head  involves  a  bend  in  the  axial 
structures  in  the  neck.  Here  the  notochord  is  strongly  bent  upon  itself^ 
as  the  embryo  studied  by  me  clearly  shows.  The  spinal  cord  also  bends 
sharply  downwards  just  behind  the  medulla  oblongata,  as  necessitated 
by  the  sharp  bend  in  the  notochord  below  it.  These  constitute  some  of 
the  most  salient  dififerences  of  Hippocampus  as  compared  with  other 
types  of  fishes.  The  skeletal  and  anatomical  characters  which  distin- 
guished the  Lophobranchs  as  an  order,  are  given  in  the  following  words 
by  Owen  (Anat.  Vertebrates,  I,  12):  '^Endoskeleton  partially  ossified, 
without  ribs;  exoskeleton  ganoid;  giUs  tufted;  opercular  aperture  small; 
swim-bladder  without  air  duct.  Males  marsupial.''  Cope*  defines  the 
order  as  follows:  ''Mouth  bounded  by  the  premaxillary  above;  post- 
temporal  simple,  coossified  with  the  cranium.  Basis  cranii  simple. 
Pectoral  fins  with  elevated  basis ;  well-developed  interclavicles.    Ante- 

*  Report  of  State  CommisBionen  of  Fisheries  of  PennBylyania  for  1879-80,  p.  118. 
1881. 
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rior  vertebraB  modified;  the  diapophyses  much  expanded.  Inferior  and 
saperior  branchihyals  wanting  or  unossified.  Branchial  processes  in 
tufts.''  To  this  the  following  may  be  added  as  complementary  and  as 
serving  to  extend  the  diagnosis:  Opercle  a  simple  plate;  mouth  tooth- 
less; opercular  membrane  persistently  roofing  over  the  giU-oJiamhers  of  the 
embryos. 

The  term  Lophobranch,  it  appears  to  me,  is  liable  to  lead  to  misap- 
prehension, as  the  gills  are  in  reality  not  tufted  at  all,  but  can  be  referred 
to  the  ordinary  pinnate  type  commonly  found  in  a  great  many  fishes. 
Yarrell*  observes  in  a  foot-note  :  "The  tufted  filamentous  gills  of  the 
Lophobranchs  are  compared  by  Milne-Edwards  to  the  filamentous 
branchiae  of  a  tadpole;  and  Eathke,  who  has  investigated  their  struct- 
ure, informs  us  that  each  is  framed  of  a  short,  delicate,  ligamentous 
stem,  to  which  the  respiratory  processes  are  attached  by  repeated  doub- 
lings of  the  branchial  membrane,  the  folds  widening  as  they  recede  from 
the  base,  so  as  to  form  an  inverted  cone  or  club-shaped  tuft.''  Fila- 
mentous tufts  do  not  exist  in  the  gills  of  Hippocampus^  so  that  the  first 
part  of  the  foregoing  quotation  is  erroneous;  the  latter  part  of  it,  attrib- 
uted to  Eathke,  is  correct,  except  the  la^t  word,  and  in  thm  the  German 
anatomist  was  possibly  misunderstood. 

The  ttue  state  of  the  case  is  as  follows :  there  is  a  median  stalk  or  rachis 
to  which  the  branchial  leaflets  are  attached  in  a  pinnate  manner  on  each 
side.  The  leaflets  become  larger  as  you  go  outwards,  so  that  the  pyra- 
midal form  of  the  compound  branchial  leaflets  results;  this  pyramid  is 
fixed  by  its  apex  to  the  outer  side  of  the  branchial  arch.  These  inverted 
pyramidal  branchial  structures  are  disposed  in  two  series,  usually  four- 
sided.  There  is  therefore  nothing  at  all  in  these  structures  which  is  not 
represented  homologically  in  the  fish's  gill  of  the  ordinal y  type,  since 
the  two  series  of  vascular  branchial  appendages  to  each  arch  in  Hippo- 
campus are  perfectly  comparable  with  the  bifurcated  vascular  branchial 
appendages  of  such  a  form  as  Salmo.  There  is  plain  evidence  that  a  pro- 
cess of  degeneration  has  taken  plac«  in  the  branchial  apparatus  of  Hi^ 
pocampus  ;  the  arches  themselves  have  undergone  reduction  in  length ; 
the  mesobianchial  bony  elements  are  reduced  or  aborted,  and  the  num- 
ber of  vascular  appendages  is  reduced  very  much  below  what  is  usual; 
the  greatest  number  of  pinnate  vascular  branchial  appendages  ranged 
iu  one  row  on  the  posterior  margin  of  one  arch  of  Hippocampus  is  about 
ten,  which  is  exceeded  several  times  by  the  number  found  in  SalmOy  or 
iu  many  other  common  genera.  The  redaction  in  number  of  these  ap- 
pendages m<ay  have  called  for  the  extension  of  the  area  of  the  ultimate 
branchial  lamellse  or  pinnae,  which  is  a  marked  feature  in  the  gills  of 
the  sea-horse.  In  other  forms,  as  in  Brevoortia^  the  ultimate  vascular 
pinnae  on  either  side  of  the  gill  filaments,  which  are  the  active  agents  iu 
respiration,  being  richly  supplied  with  capillary  vessels,  are  very  feebly 

•British  Fishes,  11,395, 
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developed.  It  is  really  these  vascular  piunFe  wbich  have  been  exagfrer- 
ated  iu  developmeut  at  the  expense  of  the  other  portiou^^  of  the  branchial 
apparatus. 

*      EAELY   DEiVBLOPMEKT. 

From  what  I  have  observed  of  the  early  stages  of  development  of  the 
pipe-fish,  Sf/ngnathu8  peckianusj  and  from  a  study  of  ova  taken  from  the 
]K)uch  of  a  male  Hippocampus  preserved  in  alcohol,  I  offer  the  following 
approximate  account  of  the  early  phases  of  the  evolution  of  the  latter, 
depending  upon  the  former  on  account  of  its  close  relationship  for  the 
details  not  actually  observed.  This  will  not  permit  us  to  develop  more 
than  such  points  as  we  are  warranted  to  infer  from  their  close  affiliation 
to  each  other,  but  even  such  will  be  of  value. 

The  egg  of  Hippocampus^  like  that  of  other  teleosts,  is  constituted  of 
a  yelk  and  germinal  material.  The  former  is  a  rich  orange  yellow  in 
color;  the  latter  cannot  l)e  described,  as  it  has  not  been  seen.  In  Sy^ng- 
nathus  the  yelk  is  of  the  same  color,  and  embedded  in  it  superficially 
and  all  around  it  there  are  deep  yellow  oil  globules. 

The  blastoderm  of  Hippocampus  is  presumably  formed,  as  in  aU  other 
known  teleosts,  by  a  gradual  growth  of  the  germinal  disk  over  the  yelk 
so  as  to  include  the  latter.  The  rudiment  of  the  embryo  appears  at  first 
at  the  edge  of  the  blastoderm,  and  develops  for  some  time  like  other 
fishes,  such  as  the  shad,  cod,  or  stickleback.  A  segmentation  cavity  is 
developed,  which  probably  persists  as  I  have  observed  in  SyngnathuH^ 
and  a  vitelline  system  of  vessels  is  doubtless  also  formed  as  iu  the 
latter. 

Up  to  the  time  th6  tail  is  about  to  bud  out  from  the  caudal  swelling 
at  the  end  of  the  body  of  the  embryo  there  is  nothing  observable  which 
would  be  considered  remarkably  different  from  the  type  of  development 
exhibited  by  less  modified  fishes.  The  tail  of  the  embryo  Lophobranch 
buds  out,  and  does  not  develop  the  prominent  dorsal  and  ventral  nata- 
tory  folds  so  characterisiic  of  the  first  appearance  of  the  tail  of  the 
ftnbryos  of  the  spiny  and  soft- rayed  lorms.  It  results  from  this,  that 
the  tail  is  extended  backwards,  as  development  proceeds,  as  a  simple 
cylindrical  prolongation  of  the  hind  portion  of  the  body.  There  is,  after 
a  while,  iu  Syngnatkus  a  low  fold  developed  where  the  dorsal  and  caudal 
are  to  ^ippear,  but  there  is  nothing  like  the  wide  natatory  fold  apparent, 
such  as  we  see  in  the  embryos  of  Alosa^  Oadus,  and  Cybium  of  the  same 
age.  In  Hippocampus  there  is  no  caudal  in  the  adult,  and  we  may  there- 
fore expect  to  find  little  or  no  evidence  of  a  caudal  fin-fold  at  any  period 
of  its  development. 

The  yelk-sack,  I  apprehend^  is  absorbed  in  the  usual  way,  there  being, 
in  all  probability,  no  direct  connection  of  the  yelk-sack  with  the  intes- 
tine. The  period  of  incubation  in  the  marsupium,  from  the  fact  that 
development  is  pretty  well  advanced  when  the  young  leave  it,  I  should 
think  would  be  not  less  than  twelve  to  fourteen  days. 

The  peculiar  elongation  of  the  snout  probably  begins  before  the  yelk- 
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sack  is  absorbed,  just  as  I  have  observed  in  embryo  pipe-fishes.  There 
is  also  in  the  latter  a  more  decided  downward  bending  of  the  head  as 
it  becomes  free  from  the  yelk;  we  may  expect  to  see  a  similar  state  of 
afifairs  in  the  development  of  the  sea-horse.  Beyond  this  stage  in 
Syngnathus  an  unwouted  acceleration  in  the  development  in  the  length 
of  the  quadrate  cartilage,  trabecular  comu  (rostral  cartilage),  pushes 
the  rudiments  of  the  inferior  and  superior  maxillaries  forwards  so  as  to 
lengthen  the  snout  at  an  unusually  earl^^  period.  In  profile,  the  head  of 
the  young  Lophobranch  now  bears  a  suggestive  likeness  to  that  of  a 
pug  dog. 

Fi-om  what  we  know  of  the  early  development  of  the  medulla  spinalis 
of  Sfjngtiathusy  according  to  Calberla,*  it  is  at  first  solid,  as  I  have  found 
in  tue  case  ot  very  young  embryos  of  the  shad  from  a  study  of  trans- 
verse sections.  This  is  also  probably  the  primitive  condition  in  Hippo- 
campus. 

LATER  DEVELOPMENT. 

The  specimen  of  young  sea-horse  upon  which  this  notice  is  based  had 
already  left  the  brood-pouch  of  the  male  and  had  been  swimming  about 
for  a  couple  of  days;  its  development  had  accordingly  advanced  consid- 
erably. We  will  begin  our  description  with  an  account  of  the  embry- 
onic skeleton,  referring  to  the  plate  in  explanation  of  the  relations  of 
the  parts. 

Cartilaginous  skeleton. — The  axial  rod  around  which  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebrae  are  developed,  and  known  as  the  notochord  c7t,  still  persists 
and  extends  from  behind  the  pituitary  hody  py  to  near  the  end  of  the 
tail.  At  its  anterior  extremity  it  is  much  bent  downwards  just  under 
the  medulla  oblongata  ^iio.  Farther  back  there  is  a  slight  bend  in  it* 
where  the  basalia,  or  basal  cartilages  of  the  dorsal  fin  dfj  almost  come 
into  contact  with  it.  In  the  caudal  region  it  is  coiled  in  conformity  with 
the  complete  turn  which  is  made  by  the  terminal  part  of  the  tail.  A 
sheath  appears  to  be  developed  around  the  notochord,  and  rudiments  of 
the  vertebral  elements  have  been  developed,  but  they  are  not  yet  seg- 
mented and  divStinct. 

The  skulh — ^There  are  no  true  bones  yet  developed  in  the  skull,  all  of 
the  cranial  bones  are  still  represented  by  cartilage.  The  anterior  end 
of  the  notochord  ch  is  involved  in  cartilage  which  arose  primitively  as 
the  parachordal  cartilaginous  masses  p  on  either  side  and  a  little  past 
the  end  of  the  axial  element.  Beyond  this  the  trabeculse  cranii  t  extend 
forwards  under  the  brain,  the  space  between  them  at  this  stage  being 
slight  where  the  pitiutary  body  py  lies  above  it.  The  cartilaginous 
basis  cranii  is  extended  forwards  tar  beyond  the  eyes  as  the  trabecular 
comu,  the  olfactory  organs  or  nasal  pits  na  lying  in  an  excavation  on 
either  side,  with  an  ethmoidal  cartilaginous  septum, «,  between  them. 
The  tegmen  cranii  tc  is  developed  upwards  and  backwards  so  as  to 
roof  over  the  fore  brain  ce.    In  front  of  the  olfactory  pits  na  the  trabe- 

•Morph.  Jahrbuch  III,  187?] 
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ciilar  comu  is  prolonged  far  forwards  into  a  cartila^nons  bar,  re,  which 
we  may  designate  here  as  the  rostral  cartilage  on  account  of  its  great 
anteroposterior  development.  The  cartilaginous  investment  of  the 
auditory  capsule  au  is  still  imperfect.  From  the  sides  of  the  trabecular 
floor  upon  which  the  brain  lies,  the  palato-quadrate  elements  arise  to 
give  attachment  to  the  cartilages  of  the  maxillary  and  hyoid  arches. 
The  metapterygoid  cartilage  mt  extends  outwards  and  downwards  be 
hind  and  below  the  eye  to  articulate  with  the  very  long  rod-like  quad- 
rate Qy  which  articulates  at  its  front  end  with  the  rudiment  of  the  lower 
jaw,  Meckel's  cartilage  mlc.  Above  the  articulation  of  the  quadi-ate  with 
Meckel's  cartilage  a  curious  bent  element,  x,  ajipears  to  represent  the 
superior  maxillary.  Just  in  front  of  the  expanded  upper  extremity  of 
the  maxillary  lies  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  upper  labial  or  inter- 
maxillary element  ?a,  which  is  continuous  with  a  similar  piece  on  the 
opposite  side;  this  intermaxillary  bar  curves  over  the  anterior  upward 
bend  of  the  rostral  cartilage  re.  It  constitutes  the  skeletal  boundary 
of  the  upi)er  part  of  the  onil  opening  ?«',  and  is  not  segmented  in  the 
median  line  so  as  to  articulate  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side  like 
Meckel's  cartilage  of  the  lower  jaw. 

The  hyomandibular  hm  is  not  well  differentiated  from  the  metaptery- 
goid; in  fact,  the  point  where  the  quadrate  and  metapterygoid  are  seg- 
mented is  only  faintly  indicated,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  intimate 
unions  of  these  bones  in  later  life,  amounting  almost  to  synostosis.  The 
symplectic  sy  is  a  slender  rod  somewhat  impressed  into  the  quadrate 
externally  at  its  upper  end,  and  almost  continuous  at  this  stage  with 
the  hyomandibular.  The  symplectic,  like  the  quadrate,  is  seen  to  be 
enormously  elongated,  as  compared  with  its  homologue  in  the  normal 
ichthyan  skull  of  the  same  relative  age. 

The  skeletal  elements  of  the  lingual  or  hyoid  arch  are  also  modified 
considerably.  The  ceratohyal  cy  is  a  flat,  oval  cartilaginous  i)late  lying 
against  the  inner  side  of  the  lower  end  of  the  hyomandibular  and  the 
inner  side  of  the  upi)er  end  of  the  quadrate.  It  articulates  at  its  lower 
end  with  the  rod-like  hypohyal  hhy.  There  appear  to  be  no  mesial  hyal 
elements  at  all,  whtch  also  seems  to  be  the  case  with  the  adult,  the  me- 
dial skeletal  elements  of  the  tongue  being  suppressed. 

The  branchial  arches  b'  b"  &'"  b'^"  are  present  at  this  stage  to  the 
number  of  four,  the  same  as  in  the  adult,  and  the  lower  mesial  elements 
appear  to  be  absent,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  hyoid  elements.  The 
branchial  cartilaginous  bars  themselves  are  weak. 

Slioulder-girdle, — The  breast  or  pectoral  fins,  at  this  stage,  have  a 
high  basis,  as  stated  by  Cope  in  regard  to  the  adults,  where,  together 
with  the  dermal  plates  of  the  throat,  a  firm  i>ectoral  arch  or  shoulder- 
ginile  is  developed  in  which  there  is  sutural  or,  at  least,  inflexible  union 
of  the  coraco-scapHlar  elements.  I  have  only  indicated  the  outline  of 
this  arch  in  the  figure  at  es;  the  object  was  too  opaque  here  to  make 
out  the  contour  of  its  elements.     The  lower  end  is  coracoid^  and  has 
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alre«ady  assumed  a  horizontal  position,  tlie  apparently  scapular  portion 
is  vertical;  the  pectoral  rays  seem  to  arise  almost  immediately  from  its 
hinder  border.  A  powerful  azygos  muscle  originates  from  the  anterior 
border  of  the  coracoids  in  the  middle  line  which  is  inserted  by  a  tendon  at 
the  point  of  junction  of  the  hypohyal  cartilages,  as  shown  in  the  figure. 
This  muscle  pulls  down  the  hyoids  and  increases  the  capacity  of  the 
tubular  snout,  and  is  one  of  the  elGfective  agents  in  the  function  of  res- 
piration; the  muscle  is  represented  in  its  contracted  state  in  the  figure. 

Structure  of  the  unpaired  fins. — These  consist  of  the  dorsal  and  anal. 
The  dorsal  df  ha^  eighteen  rays,  which  rest  upon  eighteen  short  inter- 
mediary basal  pieces,  be,  cartilaginous  in  structure,  and  which  articulate 
by  a  singular  series  of  link-like  structures  with  the  cartilaginous  inter- 
spirious  rays  or  basalia  tc,  nineteen  in  number.  The  muscles  which 
move  the  dorsal  from  side  to  side  are  arrange<l  in  eighteen  pairs,  and 
run  out  radially  and  parallel  with  the  interspiuous  basalia,  to  be  inserted 
just  where  the  intermediary  pieces  join  the  latter.  In  adalt  specimens, 
the  interspiuous  basalia  which  are  at  this  young  stage  nearly  in  contact 
with  the  notochord  by  their  proximal  ends,  are  pushed  farther  out  and 
become  apposed  upon  and  interposed  between  the  spinous  dorsal  radii 
springing  directly  from  three  vertebrae.  The  young,  therefore,  show 
that  the  interspinous  basalia  of  the  dorsal  are  at  fii'st  more  neaily  in 
contact  with  the  vertebral  axis. 

The  anal  fin,  af,  just  behind  the  vent  v,  has  four  distal  radii  unseg- 
mented  and  hyaline,  the  same  as  those  in  the  dorsal,  nor  are  they  yec 
barely  more  than  incipiently  cartilaginous  in  either  of  these  fins.  These 
rest  upon  four  short  cartilaginous  intermediary  pieces,  with  the  same 
link  like  articulations  with  the  interspinous  basalia  as  were  noted  in  the 
dorsal.  The  interspinous  rays  of  the  anal  ic  are  three  in  number,  and 
are  curved  towards  and  nearly  in  contact  with  the  notochotd  at  their 
proximal  extremities ;  but  in  the  adult,  as  the  abdomen  develops,  these 
arc  pushed  outwards,  and  between  their  inner  ends  and  the  vertebral 
axis  there  is  finally  a  wide  interval. 

The  brain. — Of  this  there  is  little  to  remark,  except  that  its  under 
surface  has  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  course  of  the  upper  end  of 
the  medulla  spinalis  or  spinal  cord.  The  eye  is  relatively  farther  for- 
ward, as  compared  with  the  usual  position  of  the  cerebrum  ce.  The 
eyes  on  this  account  are  also  more  approximated  than  usual,  only  a 
ver}'  thin  interorbital  septum  separating  them,  behind  which  the 
cerebrum  terminates. 

Alimentary  canal  and  appendages. — The  oral  cavity  is  disproportion- 
ately prolonged  on  account  of  the  length  of  the  intermediary  elements 
of  the  lower  jaw  and  the  length  of  the  trabecular  rostrum,  and  extends 
from  the  point  w'  to  the  pharynx  or  gill-chamber.  The  gill-chambers 
communicate  internally  in  the  usual  way  by  clefts  with  the  pharyngeal 
portion  of  the  alimentary  canal.  They  are  essentially  closed  cavities, 
except  where  the  interbranchial  spaces  communicate  with  the  throat, 
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and  where  the  opercular  efferent  opening  s  is  situated  behind  the  audi- 
tory capsule.  At  this  point  I  would  call  attention  to  what  I  believe  to 
be  an  important  embryological  character  which  appears  to  distinguish 
Ijophobranchiate  embryos  froai  those  of  the  normal  types  of  fishes.  It 
is  usual  to  find  the  gill-openings  of  embryo  fishes  more  or  less  uncovered 
when  they  first  appear.  That  is,  the  opercular  fold  is  often  so  short  as 
to  scarcely  cover  more  than  the  first  cleft ;  this  is  a  very  m:«rked  feature 
in  Cliipeoids,  such  as  the  shad,  but  is  less  marked  in  all  other  types 
which  I  have  observed.  In  the  Lophobranch  embryo  the  superficial 
epiblastic  layer,  which  roofs  over  the  gill- chambers,  is  api)arentl.\  never 
broken  through  until  late,  and  at  no  time  do  the  clefts  and  arches  come 
to  be  completely  exposed  as  in  -the  young  shad.  The  opercular  opening 
appears  late  as  a  mere  spiracle,  and  not  as  in  other  forms  is  the  opercle 
developed  from  before  backwards.  The  simple  opercular  plate  of  tlie 
Lophobranchiate  embryo  probably  originates  as  an  outgrowth  fiOm 
behind  the  hyomandibular  bone  from  a  tract  of  mesoblastic  tissue, 
which  appears  comparatively  late,  since  the  opercle  is  not  yet  developed 
in  the  stage  represented  in  our  figure.  Of  course  we  cannot  yet  be  sure 
as  to  the  value  of  this  character  until  we  know  more  of  the  development 
of  other  forms.  The  remarkable  manner  in  which  the  operculum  of 
Oambmia  is  developed  warns  us  to  be  cautious  in  jmttiug  an  estimate 
upon  such  features,  for  here  a  hollow  membranous  process  from  the 
yelk-sack  extends  up  over  the  opercula,  a  feature  quite  as  singular  as 
that  noted  in  the  Lophobranch. 

There  is  a  sharp  bend  in  the  oesophagus  ocj  and  a  little  way  below 
this  bend  the  alimentary  canal  suddenly  widens.  Dorsally  and  about 
on  a  level  with  the  middle  of  the  pectoral  fin  the  spacious  air-bladder 
*  ab  arises  as  a  diverticulum  from  the  intestine;  its  connection  with  the 
intestine  is  closed  very  early.  In  front  of  it  and  at  one  side  the  liver 
Iv  is  developed,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  make  out  where  it  joins  the 
intestine,  which,  for  well-known  morphological  reasons,  it  must  do ;  it  is 
therefore  represented  only  in  outline. 

Kearly  opposite  the  commencement  of  the  dorsnl  1  find  a  very  singular 
valve  in  the  intestine  at  iv.  Nothing  comparable  to  this  structure  has 
been  observed  in  fish  embryos  as  young  as  this  except  by  myself  in  the 
posterior  portion  of  the  intestine  of  the  larval  cod  (Oddns)^  but  in  that 
form  it  is  only  a  constriction,  and  does  not  completely  shut  off  the  ante- 
rior portion  of  the  alimentary  canal  from  the  posterior.  Beyond  this 
valve  the  intestine  of  the  j'oung  Hippocampus  is  continued  as  a  pyriform 
rectum  ending  in  the  vent  t?,  around  which  the  rudiment  of  the  sphinc- 
ter ani  muscle  is  apparent,  through  which  the  ano-cloacal  canal  passes, 
receiving  dorsally  a  duct  from  the  urinary  vesicle  or  bladder  a/,  into 
which  the  segmental  ducts  w  of  each  side  empty  their  products.  The 
extent  of  the  development  of  the  segmental  ducts  and  mesonephros  or 
kidney  could  not  be  made  out  from  my  mounted  specimen;  this  can 
only  be  done  by  the  help  of  transverse  sections. 


L  ¥.  C,  ToL  L— Ky.lcr,— i(w<«"'"j™ 
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The  dermal  plates  are  regarded  as  ganoid  by  Owen.  They  appear  to 
me  to  be  of  sub-epithelial  origin,  as  they  are  covered  with  an  epithelial 
layer  of  cells  in  the  young,  which  persists  in  the  adult,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  outer  covering  of  the  scales  of  true  ganoids  {Lepidosteus)^  where 
there  is  a  very  thin,  soft  external  organic  investment.  They  are  some- 
what irregularly  conical  in  the  young  on  the  fore  part  of  the  body,  as 
shown  in  section  on  the  heiid  and  back  at  sc.  They  are  thickest  at 
their  apices,  and  probably  grow  in  thickness  from  below.  On  the  top 
and  front  of  the  head  there  are  two  pairs,  on  the  back  four  pairs,  on 
the  side»  of  the  body  one  row  of  three  on  each  side,  and  a  transver^e 
row  of  three  on  each  side  in  front  of  the  dorsal;  behind  the  dorsal  on 
the  tail,  there  are  first  ttro  rows  of  four  and  then  one  row  of  two,  so 
that  it  is  clear  that  a  good  many  must  be  added  to  make  up  the  number 
of  plates  observed  to  cover  the  adult.  The  ventral  row  found  on  the 
^ult  is  absent  in  the  young.  Altogether  there  are  more  than  three 
times  as  many  plates  developed  on  the  full-grown  adult  male  of  the  same 
species  as  are  found  in  the  young  of  the  age  here  described.  How  these 
are  added  can  only  be  learned  by  further  study  of  more  material  repre- 
senting a  greater  number  of  stages. 


EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE. 

Tonng  Hippocampus  antiquorum  viewed  from  the  side  as  a  transparent  object, 
enlarged  43  times. 

abf  air  bladder;  af,  anal  fin;  al,  urinary  vesicle  or  bladder;  at,  venous  sinus;  au^ 
auditory  capsule ;  5',  h^\  V'^  h""^  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  branchial  arches  of 
the  right  side;  ha,  bnlbiis  aortse;  he,  basiradial  cartilages;  hf,  breast  or  ]>ectoral  fin; 
0,  cerebellum;  oe,  cerebrum;  ch,  chorda  dorsalis  or  notochord;  cs,  coraco-scapular 
arch;  cy,  ceratohyal  cartilage;  df,  dorsal  fin;  e,  inter-nasal  cartilage;  hhy,  hypohyal 
cartilage;  Am,  hyomandibular  cartilage;  t,  intestine;  io,  interradial  cartilages  or  basa- 
lia  of  fin  rays;  it*,  intestinal  valve;  la,  labial  or  inter-maxillary  cartilage;  Ir,  liver; 
m,  medulla  spinalis  or  spinal  cord;  m'  mouth;  mb,  mid-brain;  mk,  McckeVs  cartilage; 
mo,  medulla  oblongata;  mi,  metapterygoid  cartilage;  na,  nasal  pit;  (r.  nesophagus; 
p,  parachordal  cartilage;  pn,  pineal  gland;  py,  pituitary  body;  g,  rod-like  quadrate 
cartilage;  re,  rostral  cartilage  or  prolongation  of  the  trabecular  comu;  ri,  rectal  por- 
tion of  intestine;  s,  spiracular  outlet  of  the  gill-chamber;  8c,  dermal  scutes  or  plates; 
9y,  elongated  symplectic;  t,  trabecuhe  crauii  seeu  from  the  side;  io,  tegmen  cranii; 
V,  vent  or  anus;  ve,  ventricle  of  heart;  w,  Wolffian  or  segmental  duct;  x,  supra-angular 
cartilaginooB  element,  the  rudiment  of  the  supra-maxillary. 
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Olf  THB  HABITS  AND  I»li»TRIBrTION  OF  THB  GEOOrCK,  A  CliAVI 
OF  THE  PACIFIC  (GlyciinerU  generota,  Gld.).  VTITH  8I7GGEi»TIOIV8  AS  TO 
ITS    INTBOOrCTIOlf   III  TO    THE   ATIiANTIC    CO4ST  OF    THE   V.  S. 

(See  page  21.) 

Br 'HENRY  HEinPHILIi. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  yoar  favor  of  September  30,  making  inquiries  in 
regard  tx)  Olycimeris  generosuj  GId.,  as  to  its  value  as  an  article  of  food, 
and  the  possibilities  of  acclimatizing  it  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  &c. 

In  reply  I  would  say,  I  think  it  would  be  a  most  desirable  addition  to 
our  list  of  edible  clams,  first,  on  account  of  its  large  size,  and,  second, 
for  its  delicacy  and  rich  flavor,  which,  when  it  became  generally  known, 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  I  think  would  make  it  more  highly  prized.thau 
any  other  bivalve.  Uiilbrtuuately,  however,  it  seems  to  be  quite  rare,  al- 
though it  has  a  wide  range  upon  our  coast.  I  have  collected  it  in  Puget 
Sound,  near  Olympia,  and  here,  in  San  Diego  Bay;  it  is  also  said  to 
be  found  near  San  Francisco  Bay,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  it  exists 
in  all  the  intervening  bays  and  i)oints  where  favorable  conditions  are  to 
be  met  with.  Its  variety,  however,  may  be  more  ai)parent  than  real,  as 
its  habits  and  the  conditions  under  which  it  lives  are  such  as  to  make 
it  difficult  to  find,  and  when  found,  it  is  obtained  only  by  hard  labor 
during  extreme  low  tide.  Its  station,  both  in  Puget  Sound  and  Sau 
Diego  Bay,  is  about  the  same,  at  extreme  low  tide.  At  Olympia  I  no- 
ticed the  siphons  of  several  individuals  protruding  above  the  surface  of 
the  bottom  in  about  one  fathom,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  ranges 
to  much  greater  depths.  In  both  places  it  also  selects  about  the  same 
kind  of  bottom  to  burrow  in,  namely,  muddy  sand,  generally  free  from 
gravel.  It  burrows  about  2J  or  3  feet  below  the  surface.  It  can  be 
found  only  when  it  protrudes  its  pipes  above  the  surface,  after  the  tide 
has  run  out.  The  receding  tide  fills  up  the  holes  made  by  the  siphons 
with  sand  and  mud,  and  if  they  did  not  move  them  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  find  them.  The  specimens  I  cgllected  in  Pu^et  Sound  were  much 
larger  than  the  specimens  I  collected  in  San  Diego  Bay,  and  it  may  be 
possible  that  the  cooler  or  northern  waters  furnish  more  nutritious  or 
more  abundant  food  than  the  warmer  or  more  southern  stations.  On 
account  of  its  large  size,  thin  shell,  and  rich  flavor,  it  may  be  eagerly 
sought  after  by  many  marine  animals,  and  that  matter  should  be  taken 
into  consideration  if  an  attempt  is  made  to  colonize  it  on  the  Atlantic 
side.  The  largest  specimens  I  have  seen  would,  I  think,  furnish  about 
one  pound  or  more  of  good  delicious  flesh,  enough  tor  four  or  five  persons 
to  eat  at  one  meal.  I  think  its  flesh  too  rich  to  permit  of  regular  stufilng 
or  gormandizing,  although  I  ate  quite  heartily  of  it  for  several  success- 
ive meals,  and  experienced  no  bad  or  disagreeable  sensations  afterward^ 
I  think  it  would  be  esteemed  more  as  a  delicacy  than  a  regular  everj*- 
day  diet.    I  can  see  no  good  reason  why  it  could  not  be  acclimatized  on 
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the  east  coast.  From  its  wide  rauge  on  this  side,  I  think  it  capable  of 
readily  adapting  itself  to  almost  any  ordinary  conditions,  and  it  is  very 
probable  that  many  localities  can  be  found  on  the  Atlantic  coast  just 
as  favorable  for  its  development  and  existence  as  occur  within  the 
limits  of  the  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  miles  of  its  range  on  this  side. 
Puget  Sound  would  be  the  best  place  at  which  to  secure  specimens. 
It  is  very  rare  at  San  Diego.  I  have  not  found  a  dozen  specimens 
during  the  several  years  I  have  collected  here,  while  at  Olympia  three 
men  could  secure  a  dozen  at  one  low  tide  or  in  one  day.  The  greatest 
diflBculty  to  overcome  in  atteitiptiug  to  colonize  it  on  the  east  side 
would  be  found  in  the  long  time  it  takes  to  cross  the  continent  and 
in  having  it  reach  its  destination  in  strong  and  vigorous  condition,  so 
that  it  would  be  able  to  struggle  successfully  with  any  difficulties  that 
might  occur  in  its  new  home.  Since  receiving  your  letter  I  have  thought 
that  point  over,  and  the  following  has  suggested  itself  to  my  mind  as 
probably  the  best  plan  that  could  be  adoi)ted  to  insure  success:  Have 
galvanized  iron  tanks  made,  two  fe^t  square  and  three  feet  high ;  have 
strong  handles  attached  so  that  they  could  be  moved  without  jolting  or 
jarring;  attach  a  faucet,  say,  one  foot  below  the  top  to  draw  off  the  water 
when  necessary.  Cover  the  bottom  of  the  tanks  with  muddy  sand,  say, 
six  inches  deep;  place  the  specimens  on  the  sand  in  their  natural  posi- 
tions, siphons  up;  then  fill  in  again  with  the  muddy  sand,  covering  the 
specimens  about  one  foot  deep;  then  fill  the  tanks  to  the  top  with  sea 
water.  Draw  off"  the  water  once  or  twice  every  twenty-four  hours,  let- 
ting it  remain  off,  say,  half  an  hour  each  time,  so  as  to  keep  up  the  nat- 
ural conditions  as  nearly  as  possible.  A  supply  of  sea- water  would  have 
to  be  taken  along,  while  crossing  the  continent  on  the  cars,  and  this 
should  be  carried  in  galvanized  iron  tanks  or  tin  cans,  as  water  remain- 
ing in  wooden  vessels,  barrels,  &c.,  for  several  days  becomes  more  or 
less  charged  with  acids  which  might  i>rove  destructive  to  the  animals 
and  defeat  the  plan.  Having  selected  a  place  for  the  colony,  dig  down, 
say,  eighteen  inches  and  place  the  specimens  in  their  natural  positions, 
siphons  up,  then  fill  in  around  the  specimens,  and  drive  a  stout  stake 
near  each  one,  noting  the  distance  and  direction,  so  that  they  could  be 
easily  found  when  desirable.  They  should  be  closely  watched  for  several 
successive  tides,  and  observations  made  on  their  movements,  &c.  This 
method  would  be  quite  expensive,  but  it  is  the  only  one  that  has  occurred 
to  me  which  I  think  would  prove  successful.  The  shells  are  large,  and 
the  length  of  time  it  takes  to  cross  the  country  would  prove  destructive, 
if  they  were  kept  out  of  the  water  so  long.  1  believe  this  covers  about 
all  the  information  I  can  give  on  this  subject,  and  if  it  will  serve  any 
scientific  purpose,  or  add  to  the  knowledge  of  these  lovely  animals,  I 
shall  be  much  pleased. 
^    San  Diego,  Cal.^  October  17, 1881. 
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NOTES  OrV  NBir  EIVGI.AND  FOOD-FISnEII. 

By  S.  J.  MARTIN. 

Gloucester,  Mass.,  October  26, 1881. 

Deak  Professor:  I  thought  I  would  write  a  few  lines  in  regard  to 
tlie  herring  fishery. 

The  herring  fishery  is  over.  I  find  there  is  some  time  between  schools 
of  spawning  herriqgs.  The  first  gravid  herring  were  caught  at  Pema- 
quid,  Maine,  September  3.  The  next  were  taken  at  Wood  Island,  Sep- 
tember 25.  The  next,  at  Rockport,  October  3.  The  next,  at  Norman's 
Woe,  October  5.  The  herring  were  all  done  four  days.  When  a  school 
Btnick  at  Jane's  Cove,  the  herring  were  full  of  spawn  from  the  first  to 
the  last.  The  last  school  caught  at  Jane's  Cove  was  October  18.  They 
were  not  so  large  as  the  first.  They  were  full  of  ripe  spawn.  One 
thousand  barrels  have  been  caught  around  the  cape.  Three-fourths 
went  to  Portland.  The  mackerel  fishing  is  fast  drawing  to  a  close.  The 
most  of  the  mackerel  caught  the  last  week  were  caught  in  the  night. 
They  are  easier  to  catch  in  the  night  than  in  the  daytime.  Some  vessels 
got  a  school  last  night.  I  think  the  Sperling  (young  sea  herring)  will 
be  scarce  this  fall.  There  were  plenty  of  them  in  September.  They  all 
left  the  river.  The  fishermen  are  getting  their  nets  ready;  they  will 
set  them  the  last  of  the  month.  Hake  are  plenty  on  the  shore-grounds. 
The  fall  school  of  pollock  ajipeared  last  week.  Some  of  the  Gloucester 
vessels  have  made  larger  stocks  this  season ;  I  will  tell  you  the  largest 
when  fishing  is  ended. 

I  remain,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  J.  MARTIN. 

Prof.  Spencer  F.  Baird, 

SmWisonian  Tnntitutionj  Washingtony  2>.  C, 


DE9CBIPTI01V   OF   THE  FlfilH-WAlT  IN   PITT  BITBB,  CAI.IFOBNIA. 

By  S.  B.  THBOCKinOBTOlir. 

San  Francisco,  October  22, 1881. 

Dear  Sir:  Tour  esteemed  favor  of  the  24th  ultimo  reached  me  by 
due  course  of  mail;  but  confinement  to  my  room  by  sickness  prevent- 
ing my  adding  to  my  information  some  matters  pertaining  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  stone  fish-way  on  Pitt  Eiver,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
reply  at  an  earlier  date. 

The  contract  price  of  the  work  was  $2,400,  and  it  was  completed  and 
tnrneil  over  to  the  State  for  that  sum,  the  work  having  been  well  done, 
and  complying  with  all  the  requirements  of  the  contract. 

Outside  of  the  contract  we  incurred  the  additional  expenditure  of 
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some  $300  for  engineer's  charges,  printing,  advertising,  &c.,  making  in 
all  the  sura  of,  say,  $2,700  the  entire  cost.  The  rock  is  of  slate,  the 
strata  leaning  with  the  current.  The  conditions  were  all  favorable.  The 
fish-way  is  made  on  the  southerly  side  of  the  stream.  The  principal 
weight  of  the  water  flowing  along  the  northerly  side,  the  southerly  side 
was  easily  laid  bare  by  a  wing-dam,  projected  from  the  southerly  bank 
at  a  sufficient  distance  above  the  fall  and  at  such  an  angle  as  to  deflect 
the  current  to  the  northerly  shoie.  This  mode  of  exposing  the  beds  of 
rivers,  as  practiced  by  the  California  gold  miners  and  prospectors,  is 
quite  inexpensive,  and,  at  the  same  time,  answers  its  purpose  most 
thoroughly. 

The  wing-dam  is  usually  made  of  long  logs  secured  together  so  as  to 
form  a  narrow  crib  or  frame,  one  end  of  which  having  been  secured  to 
the  bank,  the  other  is  swung  out  into  the  stream  and  anchored  at  the 
proper  angle,  when  it  is  filled  with  sand-bags,  brush,  sods,  and  other 
material,  and  is  very  easily  made  perfectly  water-tight.  This  is  contin- 
ued and  extended  in  the  same  manner  until  the  part  of  the  river  bed  to 
be  laid  bare  is  entirely  brought  witliin  the  angle. 

If  there  remain  within  the  angle  any  pools  of  water  they  are  baled 
out,  and  if  any  leakage,  etc.,  makes  it  necessary,  the  small  streams  are 
very  easily  stopped  out,  and  the  part  required  made  literally  dry. 

These  dams  are  easily  removed  after  they  have  served  their  purpose, 
or  in  cases  where  the  fish-way  is  near  the  bank  a  portion  may  be 
strengthened  and  allowed  to  remain  so  as  to  make  an  eddy,  if  desirable^ 
at  the  head  of  the  fish  way.  In  the  construction  of  the  fish-way  at  Pitt 
Eiver  considerable  jireparatory  labor  was  necessary.  The  falls  are  in  a 
caiion,  some  eight  hundred  feet  in  depth,  and  it  was  necessaiy  to  cut  a 
trail  down  to  the  foot  of  them  on  the  northerly  side,  down  which  all  the 
material,  such  as  lumber  for  the  workmen's  shanty,  provisions,  material 
for  a  boat,  &c.  (for  the  foot  of  the  falls  could  be  reached  only  by  the 
side  of  the  river  opposite  to  site  of  the  fish-way),  had  to  be  carried  on 
the  backs  of  men,  and  then  it  also  became  necessary  to  improvise  a 
rope  ferry  across  the  river  below  the  falls  to  get  at  the  work.  All  of 
this  preparation  and  the  entire  completion  of  the  job  was  done  within 
the  sum  named  in  the  contract,  and,  in  fact,  yielded  the  contractors  a 
liberal  profit ;  but,  you  will  observe,  this  was  done  after  the  manner 
of  California  gold  mining.  The  first  contract  was  made  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1880,  but  as  the  season  for  work  was  nearly  expended  it  was 
not  commenced,  and  the  contract  was  thrown  up.  We  again  let  it  to 
new  parties,  residents  of  the  neighborhood,  and  this  last  spring  and 
summer  it  was  commenced  and  completed  in  about  four  months.  I  have 
never  seen  the  falls  of  the  Potomac,  but  from  whut  I  am  informed  that 
river  carries,  at  its  falls,  a  much  less  body  of  water  than  Pitt  River 
which  last,  although  but  a  little  over  100  feet  in  width  at  its  falls,  is  a 
deep  and  rapid  caiion  stream.  I  fear  that  I  have  extended  this  letter 
beyond  your  reasonable  patience,  but  as  I  consider  the  great  interest 
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you  take  in  such  matters,  and  looting  myself  upon  this  stone  fish-way 
as  a  marked  illustration  how  econ<»mically  such,  work  may  be  con- 
structed, even  in  the  wilderness,  and  also  how  many  such  falls  obstruct 
the.  passage  of  fish  to  extensive  spawning-grounds,  which  could  easily 
and  cheaply  be  removed  or  remedied  by  even  unskilled  labor,  I  am  sure 
that  you  will  pardon,  if  not  justify,  my  desire  to  place  in  the  possession 
of  the  chief  of  our  guild  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  what  I  am 
fain  to  consider  as  an  important  and  in  many  respects  a  remarkable  work 
of  the  kind.  For  the  purpose  of  preserving  to  you  the  work  for  refer- 
ence 1  will  merely  recapitulate:  Height  of  falls,  41  feet;  length  of  fish- 
way,  192  feet;  incline,  1  foot  in  G  feet;  width  of  rock  cut,  10  feet;  angle 
of  fish- way,  10^;  bulkheads,  4  to  8  feet;  space  between  bulkheads,  5 J 
feet;  openings  in  bays,  2  feet;  depth  of  same,  4  feet;  depth  of  fish- way, 
4  feet. 

I  will  merely  add  that  the  rock  excavations  involved  but  little  blast- 
ing, but  are  mostly  the  work  of  the  drill,  gad,  and  pick,  as  their  size  ana 
form  plainly  indicate. 

Hoping  that  the  matter  contained  in  this  may,  in  part,  repay  you  the 

reading,  I  remain. 

Yours,  most  truly, 

S.  R.  THROCKMORTON, 

Of  California  Fish  Commission. 
Hon.  Spencer  F.  Baird, 

U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Fisheries^ 

Smitlisonian  Institulion^  Washington^  2>.  C 


NOTES  ON  A  9H1PI?IBNT,  BY  THE  UNITED  HTATES  FIHH  CO^fllfllH- 
lilON,  OF  CAE.IFOBNIA  SAI^iflON  (ONC'OBHYNCHUS  CHOVICHA)  TO 
TANNER'H  CBBEK,  INBIANA,  IN  1876. 

By  TARLETON  H.  BEAN. 

On  the  29th  of  December,  1876,  the  writer  was  sent  from  Mr.  Clark's 
hatchery  at  Northville,  Mich.,  to  Guilford,  Ind.,  with  15,000  salmon-fry. 
The  fish  were  distributed  in  8  milk  cans,  and  I  had  one  reserve  can  for 
water.  The  day  was  cold  and  windy ;  snow  was  drifting  freely.  The 
temperature  of  the  water  ia  the  hatchery  was  38^  Fahr. 

I  left  Northville  a:  2.45  p.  m.  On  the  way  to  Toledo,  at  4.30  p.  m., 
the  temperature  of  the  car  above  the  fish  cans  was  73°  Fahr.,  while  the 
water  in  the  cans  was  37°  to  38°.  A  drifting  snow-storm  delayed  the 
Flint  and  Pore  Marquette  trains;  but  there  was  ample  time  in  Toledo, 
with  a  margin  to  spare,  for  mending  af  leaky  water-pail. 

I  took  a  train  on  the  Indianapolis,  Cincinnati  and  Lafayette  road  at 
7.45  a.  m.,  December  30,  for  Guilford.  There  was  no  loss  of  fish  on  the 
way.  The  highest  temperature  observed  in  the  cans  during  the  trip  was 
410  Fahr.,  the  lowest  33°. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Vincent  entertained  me  at  his  home  and  assisted  in  the  plant- 
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ing.  The  salmon  were  put  in  at  four  points  on  Tanner's  Creek,  two  wbere 
the  water  was  shallow,  and  two  with  considerable  depth  of  water.  We 
opened  holes  in  the  ice  for  the  deep  planting.  The  ice  was  at  least  a 
foot  thick ;  the  water  temperature  was  33o.  When  the  fry  were  liberated 
by  ns  they  Immediately  begun  to  stem  the  current. 

Fine  black  bass  are  caught  in  Tanner's  Creek.  Numerous  springs 
feed  this  stream  near  Guilford. 

Dr.  Vincent  reports  the  capture  of  two  fish  of  the  1874  shipment ;  he 
will  correspond  wi'*h  regard  to  the  progi-ess  of  the  present  iutroductioji 
of  salmon. 


ACCOrNT  OF  A  filHIPMENT,  BY  TJHE  1Ji<VITED  f9TATE9  FISH  €0:?I!flIS« 
mON,  OF  CALIFORNIA  filALAIOIV-FRV  <03r€0RHY!VCHi;«l  4;E10(;IC:1IA) 
TO  HOIJTIIERIV  L.Oi;i(iIAx^A,  WITH  A  IVOTE  OIV  liOJIE  COL.I^E€  riON» 
]I1AI»B  AT  TICKFAW. 

By  TABJLETON  II.  BEAN. 

The  young  salmon  which  were  destined  for  the  Louisiana  streams 
were  reared  from  the  egg  in  Mr.  F.  N.  Clark's  hatcliery  at  North ville, 
Mich.  On  the  19th  of  December,  1876,  Mr.  Orrin  P.  Maxson  and  the 
writer  were  instructed  to  caiTy  30,000  of  these  fry  to  the  IVmgipahoa 
and  Xotalbany  rivers.  We  took  them  in  fifteen  milk  cans,  and  had  two 
reserve  cans  for  water.  Fifteen  thousand  of  the  salmon  were  consigned 
to  the  Tangipahoa  Eiver,  at  Amite,  in  Mr.  Maxson's  care,  and  the  rest 
to  the  Notalbany  I^iver,  near  Tickfaw,  10  miles  south  of  Amite  and 
about  50  miles  north  of  New  Orleans,  cm  the  Saint  Louis,  New  Orleans 
and  Chicago  Railroad. 

We  left  Northville  at  2.45  p.  m.  on  Tuesday.  While  in  Toledo  one  of 
the  water  cans  sprung  a  lexik.  We  were  compelled  to  draw  oft*  the  water 
in  pails  and  distribute  some  to  the  fish.  We  then  took  the  can  to  a 
hardware  store  and  had  it  soldered.  As  the  fish  cans  had  too  much 
water  in  them,  we  drew  oft*  some  and  returned  it  to  the  water  cans. 

Our  route  was  by  Cincinnati,  Ilamilton  and  Dayton  Railroad  to  Cin- 
cinnati, thence  by  Louisville,  Cincinnati  and  Lexington  road  and  Lou- 
isville Short  Line  to  Milan,  Tenn.,  and  from  there  by  Sfiint  Louis,  New 
Orleans  and  Chicago  road  to  our  objective  points. 

The  only  great  delay  occurred  at  Milan,  where  we  waited  from  4  a.  m. 
Thursday  to  1.30  p.  m.,  and  here  was  experienced  the  only  difliculty  wo 
had  with  the  fry.  The  high  temperature  of  the  air,  as  compared  with 
that  of  Northville,  and  the  standing  still,  which  seems  to  be  particularly 
injurious  to  salmon,  combined  to  make  them  troublesome.  Frequent 
changesof  water  and  aerating  by  i>onring  with  dippers,  however,  brought 
them  under  control.  We  found  a  supply  of  excellent  ice,  also,  which  we 
used  freely  in  the  well  water  taken  here. 

After  leaving  Milan  there  was  no  further  trouble  with  the  fry  beyond 
the  usual  care  accorded  to  them.  Our  stay  in  the  baggage  car  was 
attended,  however,  with  some  personal  discomfort,  owing  to  the  pres- 
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ence  of  sundry  legions  of  chickens,  ducks,  and  turkeys,  on  their  first 
visit  to  the  New  Orleans  Christmas  festivities.  Conductors  and  bag- 
gage men  during  the  whole  route  assisted  us  in  every  way  possible. 

We  reached  our  destination  on  Friday  morning — the  morning  of  a 
very  pleasant,  warm,  and  sunshiny  day.  Birds  were  abundant.  A  res- 
ident of  Tickfaw  spoke  of  his  intention  to  jilant  pease  and  beans  in  a  few 
days.  There  was  abundant  evidence  of  recent  rains.  The  clay  subsoil 
retains  widespread  accumulations  of  water  over  the  surface. 

A  four-ox  team  drew  the  cans  to  Notalbany  River,  the  time  occu])ied 
In  going  and  returning  being  about  three  hours.  Messrs.  O.  M.  Kinchen, 
M.  N.  Arnold,  and  W.  L.  Fairchild  accompanied  me  to  see  the  planting. 
Notalbany  River  has  pure,  cold  water  (55  Fahr.),  running  over  a  bed  of 
clear,  white  sand  and  gravel.  There  are  many  deep  places  and  numer- 
ous little  rapids.  Big-mouth  black  bass  {Microptcru8  palUdus)  abound, 
much  to  the  jeopardy  of  the  tender  salmon.  Soon  after  the  fry  were 
]mt  in  they  started  up  the  stream,  and  in  a  few  minutes  most  of  them 
had  traveled  about  200  yards.  The  current  is  quite  strong.  At  one 
place  a  rapid  caused  a  short  delay,  but  soon  one  salmon  took  the  leap 
and  the  rest  followed. 

Mr.  Maxson  came  down  from  Amite  as  soon  as  possible  on  Friday, 
after  successfully  placing  his  charge  in  the  Tangipahoa.  We  made  some 
collections  of  fish  in  the  pools  of  water  left  by  overflow  in  the  vicinity 
of  Tickfaw.  On  the  following  day,  December  24,  we  hauled  a  Baird 
seine  in  the  Notalbany,  to  see  what  neighbors  the  little  quinnat  salmon 
were  to  have.  We  capture<l  a  good  many  of  the  fry  introduced  on  Fri- 
day, and  returned  them  to  the  streaai  in  fine  condition.  They  were  con- 
cealed under  dead  leaves,  sticks,  and  stones,  on  the  bottom. 

COLLECTIONS  OBTAINED. 

In  the  pools  of  water  at  Tickfaw  we  found  Zygonectes  melanops  and  a 
species  of  some  other  genus  of  cyprinodonts,  young  Lepomuj  young 
black  bass  {Microptcrus  pallidus)^  a  species  of  Camharxis^  and  a  small 
shrimp.  In  Notalbany  Uiver  we  seined  Zygonectes  not<ituSj  Ammocrypta 
Bcanii^  and  a  representative  of  another  genus  of  darters,  Lepomut  mega- 
/o/w,  a  species  of  yoturtiSj  numerous  cyprinoids  not  yet  determined, 
some  molhisks,  and  the  common  shrimp.  A  tree  frog  {Hyla  sp.)  was 
also  caught  near  the  river.  Large  numbers  of  cane  rabbits  (Lepus 
cafloiis  var.),  oiK)SSums  ( Didelphys  virginiana)^  and  raccoon  (Procyon  lotor) 
were  brought  in  daily  by  hunters.  Quail  were  plentiful,  but  strong  in 
flight  ami  gun-shy. 

As  to  the  result  of  the  introduction  of  California  salmon  in  1870 
nothing  is  known  to  me.  Mr.  W.  Alex.  Gordon,  30  Carondelet  street, 
Kew  Orleans,  has  a  knowledge  of  tlie  Tangipahoa,  and  may  be  able  to 
give  information  about  the  subject. 

United  States  National  Museum, 

WashingtoHj  November  10, 1881. 
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I  Translation.] 
PACHAE.Y'8  CAB  FOB  TBAiirSPOBTLlTG  FISH.* 

[From  "  Deutecho  Fischori-Zeitung,"  No.  43.  Stettin,  October  25,  1881.] 

Some  time  ago  we  informed  onr  readers  that  a  joint-stock  company  bad 
l>%jen  formed  for  transporting  fresh  saltwater  lish  from  Cuxhaven  to 
Berlin,  in  specially  constructed  cars.  The  originator  of  this  plan,  and, 
OH  it  seems,  the  soul  of  the  enterprise,  is  the  inventor  of  the  car,  Mr. 
Arno  Gustav  Pachalj',  from  Mittelgrund,  in  Bohemia.  His  invention 
has  been  patented  in  the  German  Empire,  March  2i),  1880,  and  the  letter 
granting  the  patent  says  the  following  regarding  it: 

"The  transporting  car  is  a  railroad  car,  which  can  be  taken  off' the 
wheels,  the  walls  of  which  are  doulde,  the  spaces  between  the  walls  be- 
ing filled  with  non-conductors  of  heat.  The  top  and  lateral  walls  have 
a  threefold  covering. 

"In  the  interior  of  the  car,  and  resting  on  the  double  bottom,  there  is 
a  shallow  tank  of  forged  iron  with  a  vaulted  roof,  on  which  a  stove-pipe 
is  fi>8tened,  similar  to  the  stove-pipe  frequently  seen  in  the  cabins  in 
fishing  vessels.  This  stove-pipe  has  slanting  sides,  and  can  be  closed  air- 
tight wirh  a  lid.  Along  the  inside  walls  of  the  car  there  are  shelves  for 
dead  fish.    Ice-boxes  fastened  to  the  ceiling  serve  to  keep  the  car  cool. 

"In  order  to  supi)ly  the  live  fish  in  the  tank  with  fresh  air,  the  air  is 
from  the  top  of  the  car  led  through  pipes  into  the  iceboxes,  k«^pt  there 
until  it  is  sufficiently  cool,  and  thence,  by  means  of  an  air-punii)  fasteneil 
to  the  lower  side  of  the  bottom  of  the  car,  forced  into  the  tank.  The 
necessary  power  is,  during  the  journey,  supplied  by  the  motion  of  the 
car,  the  axis  of  one  of  its  wheels  being  connected  with  the  disk  of  the  air- 
pump  by  means  of  belts.  In  order  to  protect  the  fish  against  the  dan- 
ger of  suttbcatiori  during  long  stoppages,  the  disk  of  the  air-pump  is  so 
arranged  that  it  can  be  turned  by  means  of  a  crank.  Each  car  has,  for 
cases  of  emergency,  an  extra  air-pump,  which  is  placed  in  a  line  with 
and  to  the  right  of  the  one  in  general  use. 

"In  order  to  prevent  superfluous  air  from  entering  the  ice-box,  and 
also  with  a  Wew  uf  keeping  the  air  above  the  water  in  the  tank  at  a  slight 
tension,  so  as  to  prevent  any  violent  motion  of  the  water,  the  stove-pipe 
of  the  tank  lias  a  lid  at  the  top,  comjmsed  of  four  parts,  and  fastened 
by  screws.  To  thisjid  a  nibber  tube  can  be  screwed,  after  the  car  has 
been  loaded,  the  other  end  of  the  tube  being  fastened  to  the  ceiling  of  tjie 
car. 

"  For  letting  the  water  off  from  the  tank,  it  has  an  opening  in  the 
bottom,  with  a  stop-cock,  and  with  an  arrangement  for  fastening  a  tube 
to  it. 

"At  one  end  of  the  car  there-is  a  compartment  for  the  person  in  charge 
of  the  fish.  A  double  door  leads  from  this  compartment  into  the  one 
where  the  fish  are  kept;  and  a  person  can,  therefore,  even  during  the 
journey,  easily  pass  from  one  compartment  to  the  other. 

*  **DeT  Fiehtransportwagen  von  Paohaly.''    Translated  by  Hermajn  Jacobson. 
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"  The  invention,  about  to  be  patened,  is  the  construction  of  a  car  for 
the  transportation  of  fresh  salt-water  fish,  by  employing  a  tank,  by  intro- 
ducing into  this  tank  fresh  air,  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  well- 
being  offish,  the  air  having  previously  been  cooled,  and  the  superfluous 
air  having  been  shut  off  from  the  ice-box,  with  a  view  of  keeping  the 
air  in  the  tank  at  a  slight  tension,  so  as  to  prevent  any  violent  motion 
of  the  water. 

"This  car  is  to  serve  for  the  wholesale  transportation  of  salt-water 
fish  from  the  coast  to  some  central  point  in  the  interior.'' 

If  this  invention  fulfills  all  it  promises  to  do — and  it  is  to  be  supposed 
that  the  capitalists  who  have  made  it  possible  to  carry  out  its  theory 
in  practice  have  thoroughly  convinced  themselves  of  its  usefulness — 
Mr.  Pachaly  deserves  the  gratitude  of  all  fish-dealers.  A  beginning  has 
been  made,  and  circumstances  will  finally  coir.pel  the  disobliging  rail- 
road companies  to  be  far  more  accommodating  in  the  matter  of  trans- 
I)orting  fish  than  they  have  hitherto  been  accustomed  or  willing  to  be. 


BlEMOBANDrjn  OF  SO.HB  BESVIiTSOF  THE  ABTIFICIAl<  PROPAGA- 
TION AND  PI^AIVTING  OF  FIHH,  DUE  IflAINI^Y  TO  THK  EFFOBTli  OF 
THE  UNITED  liTATES  FISH  COMJIIIS^ION. 

The  following  chronological  sketch  shows  some  of  the  work  accom- 
plished within  the  last  decade  by  the  United  States  Fish  Commission, 
either  directly  by  its  own  efforts  or  indirectly  by  its  co-operation  with 
State  commissions.  It  is,  however,  very  far  from  complete,  and  the  ob- 
ject of  publishing  it  is  only  to  place  on  record  some  scattering  items 
preliminary  to  a  more  elaborate  and  complete  article  on  the  subject. 
The  United  States  National  Museum  now  has  many  specimens  illustrat- 
ing successful  introduction  of  important  species,  and  these  are  recorded 
in  this  article.  The  fishes  from  which  returns  have  been  received  are 
as  follows: 

1.  German  whitefish  (Coregonus  lavaretus).    2.  Maine  salmon  {Saltno 

salar),    3.  Quinnat  salmon  {Oncorhynchwf  chouicha),    4.  Eainbow  trout 

(Salmo irideus).    5.  ^\iijA(Alosa sapidissima).    0.  i^^ti} (Cyprinus carpw). 

7.  GatQsh  {Amiurus  catua), 

• 
German  Whitefish  (Coregonus  lavaretus  Ij,fideGuniheTj  which  equals 

C.  marwna  Nilsson). 

April  28, 1877. — Geo.  H.  Jerome, sui>erintendent,  writes: 
"My  overseer,  Mr.  Chase,  informs  me  that  but  409  of  the  1,700  Ger- 
man whitefish  lived  to  be  planted  in  Michigan  waters.  The  number 
which  survived  were  very  active  and  healthy,  and  were  placed,  on  the 
14th  of  April,  in  Gardner  Lake,  Otsego  County,  a  small  deep  lake, 
where  no  whitefish  had  ever  been  ]>lanted,  and  free  from  all  preilaceous 
fish.  The  eggs  were  a  little  larger  than  our  whitefish  eggs.  The  fish 
had  a  larger  sac  and  carried  it  longer  than  our  whitefish." 
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2. — Maine  Salmon  {Sahno  salar  L.). 

1873. 

May  9,  1873. — The  Germantown  Telegraph  of  this  date  announces  the 
capture  of  young  salmon  in  the  Delaware  Eiver  at  Easton,  Pa. 

July  31, 1873. — The  Germantown  Telegraph  of  this  date  announces  the 

flGK5t  that  young  salmon  from  2  to  4  inches  long  are  being  caught  daily 

in  the  Delaware  in  bait  nets,  and  are  returned  to  the  river.    One  party, 

in  one  day,  caught  over  fifty. 

1874. 

May  23, 1874. — Hartford  Times,  Conn.,  states  that  a  fine  salmon  weigh- 
ing six  and  a*  half  pounds  was  caught  in  a  cove,  two  miles  below  this 
city,  by  Francis  Smith.  The  salmon  was  bought  by  a  Mr.  Cook  and 
divided  among  three  of  his  customers  at  75  cents  a  pound. 

September  18, 1874. — Mr.  J.  P.  Creveling  forwarded  a  ealar  or  Maine 
salmon  5  inches  long  (catalogue  number,  13068),  which  was  caught  in  the 
Susquehanna  Eiver  at  Marietta^,  Pa. 

1877. 

November  20,  1877. — Hon.  H.  J.  Reeder,  a  flah  commissioner  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  forwarded  an  adult  female  salar  salmon  which 
was  caught  in  the  Delaware  River  in  ISTovember,  1877.  (Catalogue  num- 
ber of  specimen,  20763.) 

1878. 

January  14, 1878. — Dr.  C.  C.  Abbot  reports  the  capture,  in  the  Dela- 
ware River  at  Trenton,  of  a  salmon  16  inches  long. 

April  25, 1878. — E.  J.  Anderson  reports  the  capture  at  Salem,  K  J., 
on  the  Delaware,  fifty  miles  from  Philadelphia,  of  two  fresh  run  salmon 
weighing  22  and  18  pounds. 

May  2,  1878. — Benjamin  &  West,  New  York,  received  a  salmon  from 
Saybrook,  Conn.,  weighing  11  pounds. 

May  10,  1878.— S.  B.  Miller,  Fulton  Market,  IN'ew  York,  reports  the 
capture  of  a  salmon  in  a  pound  in  the  sound,  near  the  east  end  of  Long 
Island,  and  of  six  or  eight  more  taken  in  the  Connecticut,  two  of  them 
eight  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

June  — ,  1878. — Captain  Potter  caught  between  Narragansett  Ferry 
and  Hickford  a  salmon  weighing  11  pounds. 

July  3,  1878. — Chas.  G.  Atkins  writes : 

"We  have  found  two  more  tags  of  our  salmon,  and  obtained  the 
record  of  the  fish  from  which  they  were  taken:  No.  768,  handled  at  our 
pond  November  1, 1875,  weighing  20  pounds  7  ounces,  yielded  us  5 
I)Ounds  7  ounces  of  eggs,  dismissed  weighing  15  i)ounds;  caught  at 
Lincolnville,  June  14,  1877,  weighing  26  pounds.  No.  1010,  handled 
at  our  pond  November  9,  1875,  weighing  18  pounds  2  ounces,  yielded 
4  pounds  10  ounces  of  eggs,  and  was  dismissed  weighing  13^  pounds. 
Caught  again  June  13, 1877,  at  Lincolnville,  weighing  30^  pounds." 
BulL  XJ.  8.  F.  C,  81 14  march  13,  1 88a. 
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1881. 

September  10,  1881.— Hon.  S.  G.  Worth  sent  to  the  United  States 
National  Museum  two  young  salar  salmon,  of  the  Sebago  type,  measur- 
ing 7^  inches.  These  were  collected  at  Henry's,  North  Carolina,  on  the 
above  date.    (Catalogue  number  of  specimens,  29088.) 

November  24, 1881. — The  same  commissioner  expressed  a  specimen  of 
of  the  land-locked  form  of  salar  salmon,  measuring  7^  inches  in  length; 
this  was  caught  on  a  hook  in  Mill  Creek,  two  miles  above  Henry  Station^ 
in  McDowell  County,  North  Carolina.  The  letter  of  transmittal  con- 
tains the  following  information :  '^  3,000  fry  were  planted  in  Mill  Creek, 
in  the  spring  of  1880,  and  5,000  m  the  spring  of  1881.  ♦  *♦  ♦  It  may 
be  well  to  mention  the  planting  of  1,000  California  trout  in  Mill  Creek, 
March,  1880,  with  the  land-locked  salmon.  These  fish  must  be  the 
original  plant  of  1880,  there  being  dams  below  and  these  the  only  ones 
planted  above."    (Catalogue  number  of  salmon,  29112.) 

3.  QuiNNAT  OB  Califobnia  SALMON  {Oncothynchus  ehauicha  [Walb.] 

Jordan  &  Gilbert). 

1877. 


December  14,  1877. — J.  B.  Thompson  forwarded  from  his  hatching 

ponds  at  New  Hope,  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania,  three  quinnat  or 

California  salmon,  measuring  13  to  14  inches,  which  had  been  reared  in 

confinement  from  eggs  hatched  in  1874.    (Catalogue  numbers,  20894, 

20895,  and  20896.)    He  also  sent  two  measuring  5^  to  6  inches,  which 

were  similarly  raised  from  eggs  of  1876.    (Catalogue  numbers,  20897  and 

20898.) 

1878. 

July  15, 1878. — John  S.  Eobson,  New  Castle,  Ontario,  caught  a  speci- 
men of  quinnat  salmon  weighing  14  pounds,  in  Lake  Ontario. 

1879. 

Junej  1879. — ^Mr.  A.  Booth,  of  Chicago,  III.,  sent  a  quinnat  salmon, 
over  20  inches  long,  which  was  caught,  in  Lake  Michigan.  (Catalogue 
number,  23203.) 

November  3, 1879. — Mr.  R.  J.  Sawyer  presented  to  the  National  Mu- 
seum a  quinnat  salmon,  10  inches  long,  which  was  caught  at  Green  Bay, 
Michigan.    (Catalogue  num]t>er,  23373.) 

4.  Bainbow  Trout  {8almo  irideus  Gibbons). 

1879. 

September  23j  1879. — ^Mr.  Livingston  Stone,  in  a  letter  from  the  Fnited 
States  fishery,  Shasta,  Cal.,  reporting  results  of  experiments  with  the 
California  trout  {Setlmo  irideus)^  concludes:  **In  pure  and  swift  running 
water  the  Salmo  irideus  will,  in  my  opinion,  easily  survive  a  temperature 
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of  750  to  80^.  My  experiments  were  tried  in  a  tub  of  water,  where,  of 
course,  the  conditions  were  unfavorable  to  the  fish." 

1881. 

May  16, 1881. — A  rainbow  trout,  14  inches  long  (catalogue  number 
27844),  bred  to  this  size  from  the  eggs  at  Northville,  Mich.,  by  Mr. 
Frank  N.  Clark,  was  received  from  the  United  States  carp  ponds, 
Washington,  D.  C,  where  Mr.  Clark  had  sent  it. 

November  24,  1881. — Hon.  S.  G.  Worth,  commissioner  of  agriculture 
of  the  State  of  Nbrth  Carolina,  forwarded,  in  alcohol,  a  specimen  of 
rainbow  trout,  8  iuches  in  length,  which  was  caught  on  a  hook  in  the 
month  of  August  in  Mill  Creek,  a  tributary  of  Catawba  Eiver.  (Cata- 
logue number,  29113.)  The  commissioner  wrote  as  follows  concerning 
the  fish :  "It  may  be  well  to  mention  the  planting  of  1,000  California 
trout  in  Mill  Creek,  March,  1880,  with  the  land-locked  salmon.  These 
fish  must  be  the  original  plant  of  1880,  there  being  dams  below  and 
these  the  only  ones  planted  above." 

5.  Seud  [Alosa  sapidissima  (Wilson)  Storer]. 

1871. 

,  1871. — The  New  Bedford  Evening  Standard,  of  this  date,  an- 
nounces a  large  increase  in  the  catch  of  shad  iu  the  Connecticut  and 
Hudson  Rivers,  which  is  undoubtedly  owing  to  the  woik  of  artificial 
propagation.    It  farther  adds : 

"Seth  Green,  in  a  letter  to  R.  G.  Pike,  fish  commissioner  of  Connecti- 
cut, in  answer  to  his  inquiry  as  to  whether  there  had  been  an  increase 
iu  the  number  of  shad  caught  in  the  Hudson  River,  says: 

"There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  catch  in  the  Hudson  River    ♦    ♦ 

•  I  am  not  surprised  at  the  increase;  it  is  what  I  predicted.  There 
is  no  increase  in  any  river  that  shad  frequent  except  the  Connecticut 
and  Hudson. 

*'I  have  just  come  from  the  South  and  find  their  catch  is  light  every- 
where." 

1872. 

.  — In  the  report  of  the  Connecticut  fish  commissioners  for  1872, 

we  find  that  schools  of  shad  in  immense  numbers  were  seen  iu  the 
spring,  in  Long  Island  Sound,  making  their  way  up  to  the  Connecticut 
River,  and  on  the  23d  of  May  over  twenty-eight  hundred  were  taken  from 
a  pound  near  Saybrooke ;  at  another,  thirty-five  hundred  and  sixty  were 
taken,  and  elsewhere  they  were  caught  in  numbers  varying  with  the 
locality. 

The  largest  haul  previously  on  record  was  in  1811,  when  twenty-two 
hundred  and  eighty  were  taken,  though  there  was  a  haul  said  to  have 
been  made  in  1862  at  Haddam  Pier  of  twenty-three  hundred. 

The  abundance  of  shad  in  the  river  iu  1871  was  still  greater  than  in 
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the  previous  year,  so  mach  so  that  in  the  time  of  greatest  plenty  they 
could  hardly  be  disposed  of  at  three  dollars  and  a  half  per  hundred. 

At  the  present  period  the  increase  has  been  such  that  numerous  fish- 
ing stations  for  a  long  time  abandoned  have  resumed  operations  with 
very  satisfactory  results.  A  great  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  shad 
has  also  manifested  itself  in  the  Hudson  and  Merrimac  Kivers,  and  with 
a  reasonable  continuance  of  effort  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that 
the  pristine  abundance  of  the  fish  will  be  restored,  and  possibly  in- 
creased, if  young  shad  are  hatched  out  in  sufficient  numbers. 

,  1872. — ^The  Germantown  Telegraph  says :  • 

"  In  the  year  1867  there  were  two  million  young  shad  hatched  in 
the  Connectcut  River,  and  in  1869  four  millions.  The  official"  report  of 
the  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  commission  for  1871  stated  that  there 
were  60  per  cent,  more  shad  in  the  river  that  year  than  in  1802  and  1870, 
and  200  per  cent,  more  than  in  1862  alone.  There  had  been  a  gradual 
decrease  until  1870.'' 

1873. 

May  9, 1873. — A  letter  received  by  Seth  Green  from  Frank  B.  Leach, 
editor  of  Vallejo  Chronicle,  California,  says : 

*«  The  first  shad  ever  caught  in  California  waters  was  taken  Monday, 
by  Baltimore  Harry,  and  is  now  on  exhibition  at  stall  79  and  80,  Cali- 
fornia Market,  San  Francisco.  The  Piscicultural  Society  had  offered 
a  standing  reward  of  $50  for  the  first  of  these  fish  caught  in  the  waters 
of  this  coast.  There  is  no  doubt  about  this  fish  being  a  shad.  It  was 
caught  in  the  net  of  Alex  Boyd  &  Co.,  at  the  junction  of  the  Casquinez 
and  Vallejo  Straits,  opposite  the  navy-yard  magazine.  The  stranger 
was  about  16  or  17  inches  in  length. 

'<  On  April  30  announcement  was  made  that  a  shad  measuring  13  inches 
in  length  was  caught  in  the  nets  of  the  same  firm,  and  brought  to  the 
Chronicle  Office.  The  Chronicle  states  that  A.  Boyd  and  Company 
have  been  catching  the  same  kind  of  fish  for  some  weeks  past.  Being 
unacquainted  with  the  species  of  fish,  they  attached  no  importance  to 
it,  and  have  been  eating  them  as  fast  as  caught.  Mr.  Boyd  says  he 
noticed  they  were  very  good  eating.  They  have  caught  some  thirteen 
of  them." — (From  Eochester  Union  and  Daily  Advertiser.) 

May  20,  1873. — Mr.  Livingston  Stone  writes  that  a  true  shad  was 
caught  at  San  Francisco,  in  the  mouth  of  the  Sacramento  Riv^rj^on  the 
28th  of  April  preceding. 

May  24, 1873. — An  item  in  the  Rochester  Union  and  Advertiser  of  this 
date  states  that  ^'  a  Mr.  Parkhurst,  of  Stapleton,  N.  Y.,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Genesee  River,  caught  a  shad  in  his  seine.  The  same  item  says, 
that  last  year  persons  caught  a  number  of  young  shad  in  scoop-nets, 
and  the  event  was  duly  noticed.'' 

September  10, 1873. — ^The  Rochester  Union  and  Daily  Advertiser  of 
this  date  announces  that  a  shad  15^  inches  longy  well  developed^  was 
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taken  from  tlie  AUe^fhany  Biver  at  Tidioute,  Pa.,  sixty  miles  below  Su- 
lana,  where  shad  were  put  in  by  Wm,  Clift,  iu  1872,  under  direction  of 
the  United  States  Fish  Commission. 

1874. 

April  8, 1874. — The  Germantown  Telegraph  of  this  date,  quoting  from 
the  New  York  Sun,  says : 

^'  During  the  shad  season  on  the  Hudson,  lasting  from  the  1st  of  April 
till  the  middle  of  May,  one  million  fish  (shad)  are  usually  taken,  worth 
about  $300,000. 

*^  Fishing  is  begun  along  Sandy  Hook ;  and  from  there  to  Stapleton, 
Staten  Island,  drift-nets  are  used. 

"From  Stapleton  to  the  Highlands  stake- nets  are  employed.  Poles 
are  set  at  regular  intervals  across  the  river,  leaving  room  for  vessels  to 
]>a8S.  To  these  poles  gill-nets  are  iastened,  and  the  fishes  passing  up 
the  river  are  caught.  Above  the  Highlands  drift-nets  are  used.  Very 
few  shad  are  caught  above  Hudson  and  Kinderhook,  althoqgh  a  few 
run  to  Troy.  The  nets  have  5g-inch  meshes.  Higher  up  the  river 
smaller  meshes  are  used.  The  nets  are  lifted  every  high  water,  and 
thus  the  fish  are  caught  going  up  the  river  with  the  tides. 

"  Three  years  ago  in  the  Hudson  the  fish  were  so  run  down  that  many 
fishermen  gave  up  fishing.  The  fishing  has  greatly  improved  since  the 
expenditures  in  artificial  breediug.'' 

May  IG,  1874.— The  Saint  Paul  Pioneer,  of  Minn.,  of  this  date,  says: 

Captain  Johns  has  in  his  possession  the  first  shiid  supposed  to  be  of 
those  placed  in  the  Mississippi  two  or  three  years  ago.  It  weighs  5 
]>ounds  9  ounces,  and  is  18  inches  long.  Mr.  Williams  states  that  thou- 
sands of  these  fish  are  dancing  around  in  the  waters  of  the  lake  "  (prob- 
ably Pomolobus  mediocris  according  to  Milner). 

May  18, 1874. — Providence  Press,  R.  I.,  says :  "  The  shad  catch  is  the 
best  this  season  that  it  has  been  for  fifteen  years.  The  results  of  shad 
culture  are  beginning  to  be  seen." 

May  25, 1873  or  1874. — Mr.  Benjamin  Shurtleff,  Shasta,  Cal.,  writes, 
May  20,  to  Hon.  B.  B.  Redding,  State  fish  commissioner,  that  on  the  14th 
instant  Judge  Hopping,  Wm.  Jackson,  and  Jos.  Brown  caught  a  fish 
ill  a  net  in  the  Sacramento  River,  at  Ja<5k8on's  Ferry,  that  was  doubt, 
less  a  shad.  The  fish  was  12  inches  in  length,  and  weighed  about  a 
pound.  These  gentlemen  seemed  to  have  more  interest  in  trying  the 
riavor  of  their  first  shad  from  the  Sacramento  than  of  making  the  iden- 
titj- of  the  fish  certain  or  of  obtaining  the  $50  reward  which  was  offered 
by  the  State  for  the  first  shad  taken.  Judge  Hopping  is  a  native  of 
Keyport,  N.  J.,  and  familiar  with  the  shad  of  the  Raritan  Bay  and 
River,  while  Jos.  Brown  is  a  native  of  Fall  River,  Mass.,  and  claims  to 
know  the  shad  thoroughly,— (Sacramento  Daily  Record.) 

May  26, 1874.— The  Hartford  Post,  Conn.,  says : 

^^The  &ct  is,  however,  that  shad  are  now  more  abundant  and  the 
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catch  is  lar|2:er  tban  it  has  been  for  some  time  past.  The  fishermen 
think  the  reason  is  all  attributable  to  the  method  of  proportion  now 
in  vo^ie.^ 

,  1874. — ^The  Appleton  Post,  Wis.,  announces  that  shad  3  or  4 

inches  long  have  been  seen  in  Fox  River,  near  Appleton,  in  large  quan- 
tities. 

December  12, 1874. — Oswego  Times,  N.  Y.,  of  this  date  states  that  on 
the  day  previous  a  gentleman  fishing  with  a  fly  from  the  pier  of  that 
harl)or  captured  a  shad  measuring  0  inches  and  weighing  one-quarter 
of  a  pound. 

December  18, 1874. — The  Albany  Ad  vertiser  of  this  date  says :  The 
eflbrts  to  stock  interior  lakes  and  rivers  with  shad  have  proved  remark- 
ably successful.  Large  numbers  have  been  taken  at  Port  Dalhousie, 
and  one  was  recently  caught  at  Cape  Vincent  weighing  4J  pounds. 

The  fact  that  shad  can  be  successfully  introduced  into  Lake  Ontario 
has  been  fully  established. 

1875. 

April  3, 1875. — Albany  Argus,  N.  Y.,  announces  larger  hauls  (of  shad) 
in  the  Hudson  than  in  any  year  for  a  long  time,  the  total  catch  being 
1,000,000.  This  led  to  a  sharp  decline  in  the  price  of  shad  all  along  the 
river. 

Unknown^  1875. — ^The  productiveness  of  the  different  shores  on  the 
Delaware  this  season  is  a  matter  of  daily  comment. 

At  the  Gloucester  shore,  on  Moudaj^,  upwards  of  2,200  shad  were 
taken  at  one  tide.  A  few  days  ago  the  fishery  at  Carj[>enter's  Point,  in 
Salem  f  County,  caught  2,500  shad  in  one  haul. 

Gill-nets  hav^e  multii)lied  threefold  the  X)resent  season,  and  all  have 
been  successful.  The  shad  run  larger  and  have  been  better  flavored 
than  for  many  years  past. 

1877. 

May^  1877. — ^Pack  Thomas,  esq.,  sent  from  Louisville,  Ky.,  an  adult 
shad,  the  first  return  from  the  introduction  into  the  Ohio  liiver.  (Mu- 
seum catalogue  number,  19612.) 

December  1, 1877.— Received  a  shad  from  Sacramento  River,  caught 
two  years  ago.  It  is  apparently  a  spent  iidult  male.  (Museum  catalogue 
number,  20845;  sent  by  William  S.  Bassett,  Sacramento.) 

March  20, 1878. — T.  B.  Doron,  Montgomery,  Ala.,  sends  a  four-pound 
shad,  caught  at  Wetumpka,  on  Coosa  River. 

April  18, 1878. — Dr.  R.  J.  Hampton,  Rome,  Ga.,  reports  that  shad 
planted  by  the  United  States  Fish  Commission  some  years  ago  are  now 
caught  in  large  numbers. 

{July  11,  187(>. — 90,000  placed  in  Alabama  River,  at  Montgomery.) 

May — ,  1878. — Mr.  Griffiths  forwarded  to  National  Museum  two  adult 
female  shad  (catalogue  numbers,  21345  and  21346)  from  the  Ohio  River, 
at  Louisville,  Kj'. 
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'  May  3,  1878. — George  Spaugler,  Madison,  lud.,  annonuces  the  cap- 
tare  of  about  a  dozen  shad  this  season ;  sold  tor  a  high  price.  Two  were 
caught  last  year  20  miles  below  Madison. 

May  21,  1878. — George  F.  Akers,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  says :  "  During 
present  month  quite  a  number  of  shad  were  taken  near  Nashville  and 
sold  in  market." 

May^  1874. — Col.  Marshall  McDonald,  fish  commissioner  of  Virginia 
(report  of  1878),  speaks  of  marked  increase  of  shad  in  the  Eappahannock 
Kiver,  and  says  it  is  the  general  belief  of  the  people  that  this  is  due  to 
the  planting  of  young  fish  by  the  United  States  Fish  Commission  in  1875. 

April  15, 1879. — Bev.  T.  M.  Thorpe  sent  to  the  National  Museum  au 
adult  fenfale  shad,  which  was  caught  near  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  in  the 
Washita  River. 

6.  Oaep  [Cyprinus  carpioj  Linn.). 

1880. 

December  10, 1880.— Mr.  J.  B.  Rogers,  6f  Duval,  Travis  County,  Texas, 
sent  to  the  United  States  National  Museum,  through  one  of  the  messen- 
gers of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission,  Mr.  J.  F.  Ellis,  a  fresh  car|) 
reared  from  a  lot  introduced  by  the  Commission  eleven  months  previous 
to  the  above  date.  In  this  short  time,  under  the  favorable  conditions 
found  in  its  new  home,  this  carp  (from  about  4  inches)  reached  the  aston- 
ishing length  of  20^  inches,  and  weighed  4  pounds  and  11  ounces.  The 
flsh  was  brought  by  Mr.  Ellis  in  a  fresh  state;  a  cast  of  it  (No.  963)  is 
preserved,  and  the  specimen  may  now  be  seen  in  the  Museum.  (Cata- 
logue number,  26629.) 

7.' Cat-fish  {Amiurua  catus  [L.]  Gill). 
,  1877. — Received  a  cat-fish  from  Sacramento  River,  caught 


two  years  ago.    (Museum  catalogue  number,  20846,  entered  December 
1, 1877.)    It  came  with  a  shad  from  Sacramento  River. 


BXPBBiniEIVTS  IN  THE  TRANSPORT ATIOIV  OF  TBTE  GERItlAN  CARP 

IN  A  l^iraiTED  MVPPl^V  OF  WATER. 

By  IVIARSHAI.I.  IVICDOIVAI.D. 

The  extreme  hardihood  of  the  German  carp,  and  the  great  tenacity 
of  life  exhibited  under  adverse  circumstances,  led  to  the  institution  of 
experiments  to  determine  whether  we  could  not  with  safety  greatly  de- 
crease the  amount  of  water  employed  in  their  transportation  and  thus 
reduce  the  cost  of  their  distribution. 

A  common  covered  tin  bucket,  capacity  6  quarts,  was  procured,  and 
several  holes  made  iu  the  cover  to  allow  free  access  of  air.    The  bucket 
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was  then  filled  nearly  half  fall  of  water  and  in  it  were  placed  22  carp,  from 
2  to  3  inches  long.  Thiis  was  at  4  p.  m.  on  the  15th  of  November;  they 
remained  in  this  water  nntil  9  a.  m.,  16th.  The  water  was  then  ponred 
entirely  ofif,  and  the  bucket  fillM  aboat  half  full  of  fresh  water.  The 
fish  remained  without  farther  change  of  water  or  attention  until  4  p.  m., 
when  an  entire  change  was  made,  and  the  bucket  of  fish  shipped  by 
express  to  Eugene  Blackford,  Fulton  Market  A  card  of  instructions 
attached  was  as  follows : 

"  Professor  Baird  wishes  to  ascertain  if  these  carp  will  go  to  New  York 
and  return  to  Washington  without  change  of  water,  or  other  attention 
than  to  keep  as  cool  as  practicable.  Will  Mr.  Blackford  examine  the 
fish  immediately  upon  arrival  and  verify  their  condition,  and  return 
them  by  first  express  to  Washington,  D.  C.  Don't  make  any  change  of 
water  before  reshipping,  unless  the  condition  of  the  fish  seems  to  be 
bad." 

The  fish  arrived  safely  in  New  York  at  9  a.  m.  on  the  17th.  Mr. 
Blackford  telegraphed : 

"  Fish  arrived  in  good  order.  Kettle  one  quarter  full  of  wuterj  will 
return  by  evening  train." 

At  the  same  time  he  wrote : 

"  Kettle  of  carp  arrived  at  9  a.  m.  Fish  all  alive  and  looking  well. 
Kettle  only  one  quarter  full  of  water;  either  leaked  out  or  slopped  over 
from  careless  handling.  I  have  sent  them  back  on  the  Express  that 
liaves  tonight.  I  have  not  added,  or  changed  the  water;  in  fact,  done 
nothing  but  attach  a  tag  to  the  kettle  and  send  it  back.  I  have  no 
doubt  they  will  reach  you  all  nght  in  the  moruing." 

The  fish  returned  to  the  Smithsonian,  at  11  a.  m.  on  the  18th,  all  look- 
ing  strong  and  well,  and  but  little  more  than  a  pint  of  water  in  the 
bucket.  In  this  they  remained,  without  change,  until  9  a.  m.  the  20th, 
when  they  were  all  alive  but  apparently  weak.  A  change  to  fresh  water 
immediately  revived  them,  and  they  were  soon  as  strong  and  vigorous 
as  ever. 

These  fish  had  now  been  in  less  than  4  pounds  of  water  for  89  hours, 
and  had  gone  to  New  York  and  returned  to  Washington,  subject  to 
the  rough  handling  which  express  packages  usually  encounter,  no  pre- 
cautions having  been  taken  to  secure  unusual  care  or  attention  in  trans- 
mission. 

The  result  of  the  experiment  was  so  encouraging  that  it  was  deter- 
mined to  try  a  shipment  of  750  fish  in  buckets.  The  details  of  this  ex- 
])eriment  were  intrusted  to  W.  F.  Pace,  a  messenger  of  intelligence, 
judgment,  and  long  experience.  The  result  of  the  exx)eriment  he  thus 
reports : 

"The  carp  were  put  up  in  twelve  6-quart  pails,  60  carp  to  each  pail, 
and  the  pails  packed  in  a  crate  measuring  20"  x  30"  x  18".  I  also  had 
an  extra  4-qusirt  iiail,  which  1  will  here  state  received  the  same  atten- 
tion (that  is,  no  attention)  as  the  6-quart  pails  and  gave  the  same  re- 
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soli.  The  flsb  were  pat  up  about  4  p.  m.  on  the  25th  instant,  but  at 
4  a.  m.  the  26th,  the  night  having  been  unusually  cold,  many  fish  were 
either  dead  or  torpid  from  freezing ;  these  were  emptied  out  and  replaced 
with  fresh  fish  before  starting  for  the  6.30  a.  m.  train.  In  the  dark  and 
hurry,  as  I  aftemards  discovered,  quite  a  number  of  fish  larger  than 
are  usually  sent  oul  In  cylinder  cans  had  been  given  me.  Eeached  Rich- 
mond at  11.30  a.  m.,  and  laid  over  until  11.25  p.  m.  Had  the  fish  carted 
up  to  the  Saint  James  Hotel,  for  the  dolible  purpose  of  placing  the  ex- 
periment under  all  the  conditions  likely  to  arise  on  an  ordinary  trip,  and 
that  they  might  be  seen. 

^^  Leaving  Bichmond  at  11.25  on  the  26th,  reached  Danville  at  7.30 
a.  m.  on  27th.  At  Danville  had  the  last  bucket  weighed  at  Coon's  drug 
8tx)re.  This  bucket  was  an  especial  experiment,  made  at  the  instance 
of  Professor  Baird.  It  had  from  the  start  just  as  little  water  as  would 
cover  the  fish ;  in  fact,  several  had  their  backs  above  water.  The  weight 
of  bucket,  water,  and  fish  was  4  pounds  7  ounces  (65  ounces) ;  of  the 
bucket  and  water,  2  pounds  13  ounces  (45  ounces),  leaving  the  weight 
of  fish  20  ounces.  The  weight  of  water  by  measure  was  20  ounces,  from 
which  I  conclude  that  one  pint  of  water  will  carry  one  pound  of  fish 
(carp)  without  attention  for  at  least  30  hours.  Whether  this  relation 
will  hold  true  with  larger  fish  remains  to  be  determined. 

"In  conclusion  I  would  state  that  the  water  was  so  low  in  the  buckets 
as  to  occasion  no  slop  in  the  car.  In  fact,  on  the  route  from  Bichmond 
to  Danville,  the  crate  was  at  the  top  of  a  high  pile  of  baggage,  and  the 
baggage  was  dry  and  in  good  order  the  following  morniug." 

It  seems  hardly  credible  that  a  number  of  caip  could  live  for  any  length 
of  time  in  hardly  more  than  their  own  weight  of  water.  Exi)eriraent 
has,  however,  demonstrated  the  fact,  and  the  explanation  is  probably 
this: 

What  the  fish  require  is  not  water  but  air,  water  being  the  necessary 
medium  through  which  they  appropriate  air.  The  air  in  a  small  quan- 
tity of  water  would  be  very  quickly  exhausted,  and  if  there  was  no  ad- 
equate provision  for  renewal  of  supply  the  fish  would  quickly  die. 

In  the  case  of  the  fish  in  the  small  pails  the  free  air  surface  of  the 
water  is  very  large  in  proportion  to  volume.  It  is  kept  in  continual 
agitation  by  the  jostling  of  the  cars,  or  when  at  rest,  by  the  movements 
of  the  fish.  Consequently,  although  the  oxygen  in  the  water  is  rapidly 
Jind  continuously  exhausted,  it  is,  also,  rapidly  and  continuously  renewed, 
and  the  fish  remain  in  good  healthy  condition.  It  follows  from  these 
experiments  that  25  or  50  carp  in  a  half  gallon  of  water  in  a  shallow 
pail  are  really  under  better  conditions  for  he^althy  existence  than  the 
same  number  of  fish  in  the  ordinary  Sgallon  shipping  can.  The  limits 
of  distance  and  temperature  within  which  this  method  of  shipment  may 
be  resorted  to  can  only  bo  settled  by  further  experiments. 

Washington,  November  29,  1881. 
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Since  the  conclusion  of  the  experiments  detailed  above,  the  feasibility 
of  shipping  carp  in  crates  and  pails  has  been  prettj'  thoroughly  tested 
in  the  operations  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission,  with  the  follow- 
ing results :  Single  shipments  in  pails  have  been  made  from  Washington 
into  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  and  to  Ohio,  North  Carolina,  and 
Tennessee.  Some  losses  have  been  reported,  but  comparatively  few, 
the  usual  report  being  that  the  fish  are  received  in  good  condition.  In 
the  case  of  a  shipment  to  Seedville,  N.  C,  the  fish  were  eight  days 
efh  route  and  were  received  in  good  condition. 

Crates  containing  16  buckets  and  320  fish  have  bieen  sent  by  ex- 
press from  Washington  to  Chattanooga  and  Grand  Junction,  Tenn.,  and 
Jackson  and  Meridian,  Miss.,  and  distributed  frt>m  these  points  by  Ex- 
press to  parties  within  a  radius  of  100  or  150  miles,  without  more  than 
the  casualties  incident  to  transportation  by  the  methods  heretofore  pur- 
sued* In  conclusion,  we  may  safely  say  that  where  the  point  of  desti- 
nation is  not  distant  from  the  point  of  departure  more  than  24  hours, 
25  or  30  carp  may  be  safely  shipped  in  an  ordinary  covered  4quart  tin 
paiL 

Where  the  temperature  is  kept  below  60^  Fah.,  and  freezing  is 
avoided,  it  is  probable  that  the  fish  may  be  6  or  7  days  en  route  without 
loss  or  injury.  Some  modification  of  the  pail  to  prevent  loss  of  water 
by  slopping  over  is  desirable,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  ingenuity 
of  our  fish-culturists  will  quickly  supply  the  want. 

WASHDfaTON,  December  25, 1881. 


IlfTROl^UCTIOIf  OF  THB  AJLAIVO  OB  OBFB  IIVTO  BIfOIiAND. 

[From  The  Field,  March  28, 1875,  299.] 

One  of  the  few  fresh- water  fishes  which  have  a  wide  range  over  the 
continent  of  Europe,  but  are  not  found  in  the  British  Islands,  is  the 
**aland^  or  "nerfling"  of  the  Germans,  the  ''id''  of  the  Swedes,  named 
Leuci»cu8  idus  or  melanosis  by  ichthyologists.  It  may  be  shortly  char- 
acterized as  a  chub  with  entailer  scales;  for  whilst  the  chub  has,  at  the 
inost,  forty-six  scales  along  the  lateral  line,  the  aland  has  never  less 
than  fifty-six,  and  sometimes  as  many  as  sixty;  in  its  habits  also  it  much 
resembles  the  chub,  but  prefers  large  to  small  streams,  and  inhabits 
lakes  as  well  as  rivers.  Its  usual  size  is  about  twelve  inches,  but  it  is 
known  to  have  attained  to  a  length  of  eighteen  and  twenty  inches,  and 
a  weight  of  six  pounds. 

Normally  this  fish  has  the  same  coloration  as  the  chub,  b.eing  some- 
what darker  on  the  back ;  and,  consequently,  the  two  species  have  been 
constantly  confounded  with  each  other,  and  described  under  the  same 
names,  even  to  within  a  very  recent  period.  However,  for  more  than 
two  centuries  a  singular  variety,  with,  bright  colors  like  those  of  a  gold- 
fish|  has  been  cultivated  in  lakes  and  ponds  of  Bavaria^  especially  near 
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the  town  of  Dinkelsbiihl.  It  is  called  "orfe^  by  the  country  people, 
and  LinnsBus  and  most  of  the  following  writers  mention  it  under  the 
name  of  Cyprinua  orfus.  Being  one  of  the  ichthyological  curiosities  of 
the  country,  it  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  observant  Willughby, 
who  says,  in  his  ^*HLstoria  Piscium''  (Oxon.fol.  1686),  p.  253:  "At  Augs- 
burg we  saw  a  most  beautiful  fish,  which  they  call  the  *root  oerve'  (red 
orfe),  from  its  vermilion  color,  like  that  of  a  pippin  apple,  with  which 
the  whole  body  is  covered,  except  the  lower  side,  which  is  white.''  He 
gives  a  characteristic  figure  of  the  fish  (tab.  L,  9),  and  expresses  a  doubt 
whether  the  color  is  natural  or  rather  the  product  of  some  artificial 
manipulation. 

The  orfe,  however,  is  as  natural  and  as  permanent  a  variety  as  the 
goldfish,  which  latter,  in  its  original  wild  state,  in  the  fresh  waters  of 
China,  has  no  bright  golden  colors,  being  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
the  Prussian  carp  in  this  respect;  in  fact,  the  bright  coloration  of  these 
fishes  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  sign  of  incipient  albinism,  and 
has  been  observed  also  in  other  fishes,  more  especially  in  the  tench  (in 
which  it  is  perpetuated  by  culture),  and  more  rarely  in  the  cod-fish, 
haddock,  common  sole,  turbot,  and  eel.  Perfect  albinism,  or  total 
absence  of  a  coloring  pigment,  appears  to  be  very  rare  in  fishes;  indeed, 
we  know  of  only  one  species  in  which  white  individuals  sometimes  occur, 
tiz,  the  goldfish.  Analogous  cases  of  a  similar  modification  of  the 
pigment  are  the  common  yellow  varieties  of  the  canary-bird,  light- 
colored  moles  and  mice,  and  many  other  mammalian  albinos  whose 
white  hairs  are  tipped  with  yellow,  producing  a  distinctly  yellow  tinge 
over  the  whole  fur. 

We  introduce  this  fish  to  the  notice  of  the  readers  of  The  Field  because 
we  have*  been  informed  that  Lord  Arthur  Kussell  has  succeeded  in  intro- 
ducing it  into  England.  He  had  already  made  an  attempt  last  year  to 
obtain  living  specimens  from  Germany,  but  only  two  examples  survived 
the  journey.  Taking  advantage  of  the  experience  then  obtained,  and 
favored  by  the  unusually  low  temperature  of  the  second  week  of  the 
present  month,  he  had  the  gratification  of  receiving  112  specimens  with- 
out a  single  death  during  the  journey.  They  were  dispatched  from 
Wiesbaden,  under  the  care  of  a  man  who  arrived  in  London  after  a  jour- 
ney of  only  25  hours.  Next  day  the  fish  were  safely  deposited  in  a  lake 
at  Woburn  Abbey. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  Lord  Arthur  Russell's  experiment  will  prove 
to  be  a  permanent  success.  We  have  always  held  that  the  chances  of 
success  in  introducing  a  foreign  animal  are  particularly  great,  if  such 
an  animal  has  been  kept  in  a  more  or  less  domesticated  condition  in  its 
native  country.  This  is  the  case  with  the  orfe.  As  an  ornamental  fish 
it  is  far  preferable  to  the  goldfish,  on  account  of  its  rapid  reproduction, 
larger  size,  and  livelier  habits.  It  takes  the  bait,  and  on  the  continent 
it  is  eaten.  In  very  small  tanks  or  muddy  ponds  the  goldfish  will  always 
hold  its  ground,  but  for  larger  ponds  and  lakes  with  clear  water  we 
know  of  no  more  ornamental  fish  than  the  orfe. 
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In  conclusion,  we  may  mention  that  Tarrell  introduced  tbc  aland  info 
liis  "History  of  British  Fishes,"  in  consequence  of  having  heard  that  a 
single  specimen  had  been  obtained  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nith.  He  does 
not  appear,  however,  to  have  seen  the  specimen,  and  the  figure  and  de- 
scription are  borrowed  from  a  work  on  Scandinavian  fishes. 


REPORT  ON  A  TRIP  IIV  OBR^flAIVY  TO  BECURF  CARP  FOR  THE  UWITER 

STATES  FISH  COiHifllSSlOIV. 

ByDr.O.FINSCH. 

Bbemen,  August  20, 1875, 
Professor  Bated  : 

Having  returned  on  the  18th  from  oor  trip  to  obtain  fishes  for  you,  I 
hasten  to  give  you  a  report. 

As  I  wrote  you  in  my  last  letter  of  August  101  had  decided  to  help  in  the 
matter  as  much  as  I  could,  and  in  consequence  offered  my  services  to 
arrange  matters  for  Mr.  Welsher.  It  was  clear  that  a  mere  iitteri)reter 
was  not  sufficient,  and  that  the  subject  needed  a  man  acquainted  with 
the  matter,  and  of  ability  to  represent  your  interest.  So  I  decided  to 
assist  him  myself,  although  my  own  work  was  in  many  respects  pressing. 

I  told  you  in  my  last  letter  that  there  would  be  great  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining carp,  as  it  is  not  the  proper  season,  and  I  am  glad  to  learn  that 
Mr.  Hessel  confirmed  the  statement. 

I  remark,  though  perhaps  I  have  referred  to  it  before,  that  our  carp 
are  cultivated  in  ponds,  and  are  not  fished  for  earlier  than  about  the 
last  of  October  or  November.  These  ponds  are  partially  emptied  of  the 
water,  and  the  carp  gather  in  the  deep  places,  where  thej-  are  caught 
with  hand-nets.  As  the  carp  spawn  in  July,  the  ponds  are  full  of  young 
fishes,  or  eggs  in  the  process  of  hatching,  and  this  is  the  reason  why 
the  fish  cultivators  dislike  to  draw  off"  the  water,  as  it  is  apt  to  de- 
stroy the  newly  hatched  fish.  Besides  it  does  not  answer  to  empty  the 
water  during  the  hot  weather,  as  the  heat  would  then  be  very  de- 
structive to  the  fishes  of  all  sizes.* 

As  I  wrote  you  in  my  letter,  I  had  endeavored  to  ascertain  where 
there  were  smaller  ponds  that  I  might  obtain  a  small  number  of  each 
of  the  chief  varieties,  the  scaled  carp  (Cyprinus  carpio),  the  mirror 
carp  {C,  rex-cyprinorum)^  and  the  naked  carp  (C  nudu8).  Our  principal 
difficulty  was  that  but  seldom  were  two  of  the  kinds  cultivated  in  any 
one  place,  and  we  were  obliged  to  go  to  dift'erent  places.  Now  the 
naked  carp  is  chiefly  raised  in  middle  North  Germany,  the  mirror  carp 
in  South  Germany,  and  the  scaled  (genuine)  carp  in  North  Germany, 
(Mecklenberg,  Holsteiu,  &c.),  in  Bohemia  and  Silesia;  the  latter  being 

*For  this  reason  at  tills  time  of  year  the  fish-caltivatoiB  will  not  seU  carp  even  if 
offered  high  prices. 
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near  my  birthplace,  I  have  the  addresses  of  many  carp  raisers  in  this 
vicinity. 

My  chief  object  was  to  get  the  carp  from  a  place  as  near  as  possible  to 
Bremen,  in  order  that  they  might  not  be  transported  too  long  a  distance } 
as  during  the  hot  weather  w^  had  at  this  time  it  would  prove  fatal  to 
the  fish.  With  this  end  in  view,  I  wrote  a  great  number  of  letters  seek- 
ing the  desired  information.  Some  were  unanswered,  and  nearly  all  re- 
gretted not  being  able  to  procure  us  carp  at  this  season. 

I  wrote  (July  30  and  August  9)  to  Mr.  Lewin  Fischhof,  near  Cassel, 
who  has  a  large  establishment  for  mirror  carp  with  ponds  of  more  than 
600  morgen  (acres)  in  area.  Received  answer  the  6th  August;  impossi- 
ble to  get  carp  now;  not  before  October;  then  in  sufficient  numbers. 
Rare  to  get  fine  carp. 

Wrote  to  the  Fishery  Inspector  Stengel,  of  Giersdorf,  in  Silesia,  a 
place  where  I  know  there  are  fine  carp.  Got  answer  in  due  time;  he 
would  procure  me  a  supply  of  scaled  carp,  but  as  Messrs.  Welsher  and 
Green  took  particular  interest  in  mirror  carp  and  naked  carp,  I  could 
not  accept  his  kind  offer;  besides,  it  was  too  far  away. 

Wrote  to  W.  Link,  in  Wittengen,  province  of  Hanover,  one  of  the 
nearest  places  to  Bremen,  but  they  could  not  furnish  us  now. 

Wrote  to  Fishermaster  Schieber,  at  Hameln,  but  he  did  not  know  of 
any  carp. 

Wrote  to  fishery  establishment  at  Lubbinchen,  near  GUben,  province 
of  Brandenburg;  received  answer  they  would  furnish  us  all  three  kinds^ 
but  not  before  November. 

N.  B. — Hessel  obtained  at  Lubbinchen,  goldtench  {Cyprinus  tinea ^ 
var.  atcratus). 

Wrote  to  Mr.  Traugolt  Mende,  at  Drobrilugk,  province  of  Branden- 
burg.   He  could  not  give  carp  now ;  has  tine  wi-asse. 

Wrote  to  the  fisheries  of  the  Prinz  Schwarzenburg,  in  Wittengen, 
Bohemia,  who  sells  about  716,700  pounds  a  year;  received  no  reply. 

Wrote  to  the  fisheries  of  the  Prince  of  Schaumburg-Lippe,  where  the 
finest  naked  carp  are  raised,  which  I  know  very  well;  received  no  reply 
before  we  started. 

Wrote  to  Oberamtmann  Nehrkom  in  Biddahausen,  near  Brunswick; 
received  no  reply. 

Wrote  to  the  Na^sauische  Fischerei  Actican  Gesellschaft,  in  Wiesba- 
den; replied  we  could  have  common  carp,  mirror  carp,  and  goldorfe 
(Idu8  melanotus  auraitis). 

When  the  letter  of  Mr.  Hessel  arrived  I  had  already  done  this,  but 
as  he  gave  me  the  address  of  Niimberg  and  Gunzenhausen  for  mirror 
carp,  I  wrote  there  also;  but  received  no  answer.  Mr.  HesseV  advised 
me  not  to  go  to  Hungary,  where  he  took  his  carp,  as  they  would  starve 
during  the  hot  weather,  and  he  even  thought  it  best  to  take  carp  at 
Holstein  or  Mecklenburg;  but,  unfortunately,  we  did  not  know  to  whom 
to  apply,  and  I  thought  it  useless  to  go  there.  j^j 
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To  neglect  nothing,  I  wrote  to  Messrs.  Kupnert  &  Sons,  in  Hamburg, 
the  address  given  by  Mr.  Hessel,  to  obtain  more  information  about  the 
places  where  we  could  get  carp.  The  reply  was  it  would  be  useless  to 
go  there,  as  we  could  get  none  at  this  season,  and  not  before  November, 
and,  besides  this,  none  but  the  genuine  Scaled  carp  are  raised  in  this 
part  of  Germany. 

After  considering  all  these  circumstances,  I  thought  it  best  to  go  to 
Wiesbaden,  where  we  were  sure  to  get  three  diflFerent  kinds,  common 
cari>,  mirror  carp,  and  goldorfe.  To  go  to  Hungary  was  too  far,  and 
my  time  would  scarcely  have  allowed  it,  and  at  all  the  other  places  we 
would  have  obtained  but  a  single  kind. 

You  had  desired  to  gel  carp  and  its  varieties,  and  as  I  had  hoped  to 
get  naked  carp  at  Brickeburg,  I  thought  it  possible  to  get  all  three  kinds, 
and  goldorfe  as  well.  Of  the  latter  you  did  not  write,  but  Mr.  Hessel 
seems  to  have  brought  some  over,  although  in  your  letter  you  speak  of 
only  goldtench  (Cyprinua  tinca-aurata).       ^ 

We  started  on  the  14th  (Sunday)  to  Brickeburg,  which  lies  nearly  on 
the  route  to  Wiesbach,  but  all  my  endeavors  to  obtain  a  supply  of  naked 
carp  were  fruitless. 

In  the  pond  near  the  principal  castle  we  saw  a  great  many  naked  carp, 
among  them  fellows  of  about  30  pounds  weight,  but  the  Hofmarshall  and 
the  Oberforestmaster,  the  only  persons  who  would  have  power  to  let 
us  fish  with  a  hook,  were  absent,  and  no  one  could  allow  us  this  pri\i- 
lege. 

In  the  afternoon  we  drove  to  Heesen,  a  village  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Brickeburg,  where,  also,  my  efforts  were  fruitless.  Mr.  Bodeman,  the 
superintendent  of  these  fisheries,  tried  (after  we  went  away)  to  <;atch  a 
supply  by  hook  and  net,  but  without  success;  and  you  may  be  sure  he 
did  what  he  could. 

In  the  evening  we  went,  by  the  way  of  Hanover  and  Frankfort,  to 
Wiesbaden,  where  we  arrived  at  11  o'clock  a.  m.  the  16th,  I  went 
immediately  to  Mr.  Kirsch,  the  director  of  the  Nassauische  fishery  estab- 
lishment. We  went  on  Monday  with  him  to  Hocbst,  near  Frankfort, 
where  there  is  a  second  establishment  To  my  great  regret,  there  were 
fewer  mirror  carp  than  he  thought,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  extremely 
hot  weather,  he  dared  not  run  the  water  off,  and,  as  there  were  small 
islands  in  the  pond,  the  fish  escaped  the  net  We  could  only  get  common 
scaled  carp  and  goldorfe. 

The  latter,  I  told  you,  is  not  a  genuine  species,  but  a  red  variety  of  the 
aland  or  nertling  {Idtis  melanotus),  ju^t  as  the  goldtench  is  of  the  com- 
mon tench.  Although  Mr.  Kirsch,  who  has  hatched  goldorfe  for  eight 
years,  is  convinced  that  it  is  a  valid  species,  scientific  people  do  not  be- 
lieve this :  neither  do  they  consider  it  as  delicious  a  fish  as  the  genuine 
species. 

The  aland  is  not  valued  very  highly,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Kirsch 
ba«  kept  this  variety  for  eight  years,  and  they  are  very  dear,  beiig  very 
Jure, 
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You  may  reckon  at  all  events  the  goldorfe  to  be  a  rare  fish,  and  if 
Mr.  Hessel  has  brought  them  over,  you  possess  one  of  the  rarest  of  our 
fishes.  There  may  possibly  be  found  considerable  difficulty  in  hatching 
them.  You  should  keep  them  in  small  ponds  apart  from  all  rapacious 
fishes. 

In  accordance  with  with  Mr.  Welsher'a  agreements  we  procured — 

39  small  orfo  (yearlings),  at  1.70  marks 66.30 

5  middle  size  orfe  (2  year  olds),  at  3  marks 15.00 

6  large  orfe  (4  ami  5  year  olds),  at  6  marks 36.00 

&0  small  carp  (commou  scaled),  at  50  pfenDigs 2.5.00 

142. 30 

We  started  with  them  in  three  tin  cans  (borrowed  from  the  estab- 
lishment at  Wiesbaden),  on  the  morning  of  the  17th,  with  the  express 
steamer  from  Bieberich  to  Cologne,  where  we  arrived  at  5.30  p.  m. 

It  was  the  hottest  day  we  had  had  during  the  summer.  The  thermo- 
meter (Reaumur)  indicated  27°  in  the  shade  (95^  F.).  It  is  needless  to 
enumerate  the  difficulties  we  encountered  in  the  care  of  the  fish. 

Mr.  Welsher  supplied  them  at  short  intervals  with  fresh  water  from 
the  Rhine,  and  with  great  trouble  I  obtained  a  piece  of  ice,  otherwise 
we  should  have  lost  all  the  fishes  within  the  first  hour.  Many  of  them 
turned  on  their  backs,  but  fresh  water  and  ice  revived  them.  On  reach- 
ing Cologne,  we  had  lost  only  two  of  the  carp. 

At  Cologne  I  had  some  trouble  to  get  the  fish  into  the  baggage-car  of 
the  express  train,  as  this  is  not  allowable  in  this  country;  but  I  spoke 
to  the  superintendent,  who  was  kind  enough  to  allow  it.  I  ordered  by 
telegraph  fresh  water  to  be  ready  at  the  few  places  the  train  stopped 
longer  than  three  minutes,  and  so,  with  great  trouble  and  much  fatigue, 
we  arrived  at  4  o'clock  a.  m.  on  the  18th,  the  fish  being  all  in  good  con- 
dition, as  the  night  had  been  cool. 

Here,  in  Bremen,  we  have  deposited  them  in  a  fine  marble  water 
reservoir,  where  they  continually  get  fresh  cold  water,  so  that  they  are 
in  first-rate  condition.  Mr.  Welsher  will  go  on  Wednesday  (25th),  as  the 
Saturday  steamer  is  so  crowded  there  is  no  place  for  hiin.  I  have  no 
doubt  he  wift  bring  over  the  fishes  safely,  being  provided  with  fresh 
water  and  ice. 

I  was  disappointed  to  find  that  the  carp  we  got  at  Wiesbaden  were 
not  a  fine  and  good  quality,  as  they  are  indeed  hybrids  between  the 
^ carps  {Cyprinus  carpio)  and  tlie karausche  [Cyprimis  carassius)  or  brach- 
sen  (0.  hrama)^  a  form  which  is  ver^'  commou  and  of  little  value,  hav- 
ing too  many  bones  and  too  little  flesh; but  when  we  were  at  Wiesba- 
den we  did  not  see  these  smaller  ones  only  as  they  were  swimming 
through  the  water,  and  I  could  not  exactly  distinguish  what  kind  they 
were.  It  maybe  that  Mr.  Kirsch  did  believe  his  carp  were  fine  ones,  as 
genuine  carp  are  indeed  rare,  but,  this  hybrid  one  is  common.  I  regret 
that  the  carj)  are  not  good,  for  which  I  will  be  wholly  responsible;  but, 
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as  I  have  said  before,  I  did  not  see  the  carp  before  tbey  came  to  Bre- 
men, as  while  we  were  at  the  establishment  they  could  not  catch  a  single 
one,  so  we  trusted  Director  Kirsch,  who  said  they  were  first-rate. 

Besides  these  two  kinds  of  fishes,  Mr.  Welsher  will  bring  with  him 
fifty  hybrids  between  Cyprinus  carpio  (good  rape)  and  C.  auratus  which 
we  will  get,  as  I  told  you  in  my  last  letter,  from  Mr.  Wagner,  at  Olden- 
burg. 

This  hybrid  is  a  good  one,  grows  to  4  to  7  pounds,  has  a  fine  flavor, 
and  will  be  a  prolific  species,  as  it  has  been  crossed  with  fine  carp. 

This  is  all  I  could  do  to  procure  you  fish  now,  but  I  will  be  able  in 
November  to  send  you  fine  first-rate  carp  of  all  varieties,  as  they  can  l)e 

carried  then  without  a  man  to  especially  attend  them. 

♦  •  «  ♦  .  ♦  ♦  • 

Tours,  very  truly, 

O.  FINSCH. 

I  received  your  letter  of  August  20,  including  Mr.  Hess  el's ;  but  letters 
reach  me  here  even  if  my  name  is  not  correctly  written,  a^  I  am  well 
known.  So  it  was  not  necessary  to  send  the  letter  again,  though  it  was 
cautious. 

I  received  after  awhile  some  information  from  Director  Kirsch,  at 
Wiesbaden,  in  regard  to  the  goldorfe.  They  spawn  in  June  and  July, 
depositing  their  eggs  on  roots  and  small  twigs  of  trees,  from  which  mate- 
rial a  wall  is  built  across  the  pond,  which  measures,  perhaps,  25  to  30 
long  and  15  to  20  broad.  As  soon  as  the  eggs  are  deposited  the  year- 
old  fishes  must  be  removed,  because  they  eat  up  the  eggs  themselves; 
this  is  an  important  fact. 

In  regard  to  the  transportation  of  carp,  I  think,  after  my  experience, 
they  can  be  carried  even  in  hot  weather  (as  we  were  out  the  hottest  day 
of  the  whole  year)  if  one  has  sufficient  means  to  arrange  things  before, 
as  ice,  fresh  water,  &c.  The  ride  on  the  railway  did  not  injure  the  fish 
as  the  water  had  motion,  but  should  be  made  only  at  night  when  it  is 
cool  (our  nights  are  cooler  than  in  America) ;  during  the  day  they  ought 
to  be  kept  quiet  to  refresh  them.  The  worst  part  of  it  was  not  getting 
the  carp,  for,  I  think,  we  could  have  brought  them  all  in  safety. 

If  you  should  want  a  supply  of  fine  carp,  I  could  procure  you  all  three 
kinds,  but  I  ought  to  have  complete  instructions  and  power  long  enough 
beforehand  to  make  all  preparation ;  then  I  would  go  myself  to  places 
in  Bohemia  and  Silesia  when  fishing  commences  in  order  to  choose,  my-* 
self,  every  specimen,  so  that  you  would  get  true  carp.  Naked  and  mir- 
ror carp  are,  as  you  know,  only  cultivated  varieties  and  not  genuine 
species.  Some  pisciculturists  prefer  these  carp  as  being  more  valuable, 
but  others  consider  them  of  less  value,  as  they  grow  slowly  and  are  not 
good  for  propagation. 

The  tench  is  a  fish  which  I  recommend  yon  highly,  being  hardy  and 
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thus  easy  to  transport.  In  (?ase  you  want  carp  again  write  me  early.  I 
think  the  following  way  would  be  best  and  cheapest:  I  would  go  after 
the  caip  to  the  ponds  where  they  are  caught,  taking  with  me  an  assist 
ant  to  carry  the  fish  to  Bremen,  and  I  would  settle  with  the  Lloyd  Com- 
pany and  with  the  captain  of  the  steamer— some  of  whom  I  know  per- 
sonally— offer  him  a  reward  in  order  to  have  one  of  the  crew  look  after 
the  fishes  several  times  a  day.  As  the  weather  is  cold  in  November, 
the  fishes  will  require  no  other  attention  than  fresh  water  occasionally, 
and  this  can  as  well  be  given  by  a  common  sailor.  When  the  steamer 
arrives  you  could  send  an  experienced  man  to  convey  them  tx>  their 
place  of  destination.  In  this  way  the  expense  would  be  much  dimin- 
ished, and  I  shall  be  able  to  have  the  necessary  funds  here.  You  will 
trust  me  to  do  all  I  can,  just  as  I  did  this  time.  But  now  circumstances 
were  against  me,  and  I  regret  that  I  was  not  better  able  to  fulfill  your 
expectations.  But  Mr.  Welsher  will  tell  you  that  I  neglected  nothing. 
As  I  have  told  you  before,  the  carp  we  obtained  are  not  true  carp,  but 
a  hybrid  form ;  it  will  be  of  less  importance  if  Mr.  Welsher  does  lose  them. 
They  were  injured  in  catching,  not  being  handled  carefully,  some  of  them 
showing  spots  destitute  of  scales,  and  these  specimens  will  surely 
starve.  Such  fish,  when  they  lose  slime  and  scales,  are  sure  candidates 
for  death. 

In  regard  to  the  shad,  Mr.  Welsher  will  tell  you.  After  his  statement, 
I  am  sure  the  eggs  were  spoiled  before  they  reached  the  steamer,  so 
that  it  would  not  be  correct  to  say  they  died  at  sea.  As  the  batching 
apparatus  of  Mr.  Green  is  no  doubt  perfect,  I  see  no  reason  why  the  fishes 
could  not  be  hatched  on  the  route.  It  has  never  been  tried  before  to 
carry  shad  eggs  by  railway,  and  experience  has  shown  that  this  spoils 
the  eggs,  as  they  are  too  delicate  to  endure  the  shocks.  But  I  believe 
if  they  were  taken  down  the  Hudson  in  a  small  steamer  they  would 
reach  the  Lloyd  steamer  in  safety,  and,  with  Messrs.  Welsher  and  Green, 
I  believe  they  would  have  been  hatched  successfully.  So  if  there  is 
courage  enough  to  try  them  the  third  time,  it  will  be  successful.  I  know 
you  have  much  perseverance,  and  I  am  in  hopes  that  next  year  you  will 
make  a  new  experiment.  In  this  case  it  would  be  best  not  to  take  men 
who  have  already  crossed  the  ocean.  But  I  will  say  no  more  on  this 
subject  at  present. 

I  hope  this  letter  will  give  you  all  the  information  you  wish,  and  so  I 
will  close.  Accept  my  best  compliments  and  the  expression  of  my  kind- 
est regards. 

Ever  yours,  very  truly, 

O.  FmSCH. 

BulL  U.  8.  F.  0.,  81 IS  March  94,  1 889. 
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THE  Wli^TBB  KAOOOOK  FISnEBT  OF  NEW  ElfOIiAND. 

By  O.  BK01¥Iir  OOODE  and  CAPT.  JT.  IV.  COLLlIirS. 

The  winter  fishery  for  the  capture  of  the  haddock,  Melanogrammus 
aglefinusj  is  carried  on  chiefly  from  the  ports  of  Gloucester  and  Port- 
laud,  though  participated  in  to  some  extent  by  vessels  from  Portsmouth, 
Swampscott,  and  Boston.  Although  haddock  are  caught  in  large  quan- 
tities, from  spring  to  fall,  by  numerous  vessels  and  boats  employed  in 
the  inshore  fisheries  between  Portland  and  Philadelphia,  the  winter 
haddock  fishery  is  i)eculiar  in  its  methods.  It  is  of  comparatively  recent 
origin,  dating  back  about  thirty  years.  We  are  told  that  in  1850  im- 
mense quantities  of  haddock  were  caught  on  the  trawls  in  Massachu- 
setts Bay,  and  that  a  petition  was  prepared  by  the  Swampscott  fisher- 
men asking  for  a  law  which  should  prohibit  trawl-fishing,  on  the  ground 
that  this  method  would  soon  exterminate  the  haddoc)^.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  trace  with  any  degree  of  certainty  the  steps  in  the  historyof  this 
fishery,  since  it  is  pursued  for  a  few  months  in  the  year  only,  by  vessels 
otherwise  occupied  a  large  portion  of  the  time.  Since  the  fish  have 
always  been  disposed  of  in  a  fresh  condition,  they  have  been  less  care- 
fully recorded. 

FISHING  QBOUNDS. 

Tlie  winter  haddock  fishery  is  prosecuted,  from  October  to  April,  on  all 
of  the  inshore  ledges  and  the  nearest  of  the  off-shore  banks  south  of  Sable 
Island  bank  and  north  of  Sandy  Hook.  The  principal  haddock  fisheries 
are,  however,  located  north  of  Cape  Cod.  The  depth  at  which  the  fish 
are  taken  varies  with  the  locality,  but  is  within  the  limits  of  25  and  90 
fathoms;  usually  in  water  deeper  than  30  fathoms. 

In  the  fall,  when  fishing  first  begins,  the  vessels  set  their  trawls  along 
the  coast  from  Nantucket  Shoals  to  Grand  Menan,  in  30  to  90  fathoms 
of  water.  On  the  outside  of  Cape  Cod  the  fishing  is  within  5  to  15  miles 
of  the  shore:  in  Massachusetts  Bay,  principally  on  the  outer  slope  of 
Middle  Bank  and  the  southern  slope  of  the  shoal  ground  that  lies  to  the 
eastward  of  Cape  Ann,  usually  called  ^Hhe  Southeast,^  the  eastern 
part  of  the  shoal- water  on  Jeffries  Ledge,  and  along  the  coast  of  Maine 
within  30  miles  of  the  shore,  especially  about  Monhegan  Fall,  South- 
southwest  and  Western  Ground.  Fishing  in  this  region  continues  until 
midwinter,  and  is  kept  up  by  a  smaller  class  of  vessels,  such  as  those 
hailing  irom  Portland,  throughout  the  whole  season.  In  the  latter  part 
of  January  and  in  Febniary  the  larger  vessels,  comprising  the  major 
portion  of  the  Gloucester  fleet,  strike  farther  out  to  sea,  fishing  upon 
George's  Bank, usually  in  25  to  40  fathoms,  near  the  localities  frequented 
by  the  winter  cod-fishermen,  and  also  on  the  western  paTi)  of  the  bank. 
They  also  fish  on  Biowu's  Bank,  in  water  about  the  same  depth',  and  on 
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Le  Have  and  about  Cape  Sable.  The  fishing  on  Le  Have  Bank  for  had- 
dock was  first  attempted  in  the  winter  of  1880-'81.*  This  fishery'  has  been 
attended  with  the  greatest  success.  Fishing  continues  on  these  outer 
banks  until  the  end  of  the  season,  when  it  is  time  for  the  vessels  to 
engage  in  other  fisheries. 

THE  FISHERMEN. 

The  fishermen  who  take  part  in  this  fishery  are  usually  picked  men 
from  the  Gloucester  fleet.  A  large  portion  of  them  are  ejigaged  in  the 
mackerel  fishery  in  the  summer. 

This  fishery  requires  as  much  skill,  pluck,  and  endurance  as  the  hali- 
but fishery,  and  men  are  selected  in  both  of  these  fisheries  on  account 
of  similar  qualifications.  Not  unfrequently  the  same  crew  will  remain 
with  the  vessel  in  the  summer  when  she  is  in  the  mackerel  fishery,  and 
in  winter  when  she  is  in  the  haddock  fishery.  There  is  so  much  compe- 
tition among  those  who  desire  to  ship  with  a  good  skipper  that  very 
often  his  entire  crew  list  is  made  out  five  or  six  months  in  advance. 

THE  VESSELS. 

The  vessels  composing  the  winter  l^addock  fleet  are  chiefly  the 
staunchest  and  swiftest  of  those  which  in  summer  engage  in  the  mack- 
erel and  cod  fisheries.  The  Portland  fleet  is  made  up  of  a  smaller 
class  of  vessels,  averaging  from  35  to  40  tons;  these  in  summer  are  en- 
gaged in  the  .mackerel  or  shore  fisheries.  The  few  Swampscott  and 
Boston  vessels  which  take  part  in  the  winter  haddock  fishery  are  market- 
men  and  mackerelmen  in  the  summer. 

The  rigging  of  the  haddock  catchers  is  precisely  similar  to  that  of 
the  halibut  catchers,  with  the  exception  that  very  few  of  them  carry 
gaff-topsails  and  ridingsails.t  Their  outfit  of  nautical  instruments  and 
charts  is,  as  might  be  expected,  less  complete. 

Since  the  haddock  vessels  are  rarely,  if  ever,  anchored  on  the  fishing 
grounds,  their  arrangement  of  cables  and  anchors  is  very  difierent  from 
that  in  use  in  the  halibut  and  George's  fieets.  They  usually  have  a 
chain  cable  on  their  starboard  side,  and  upon  the  port  side  a  cable 
similar  to  that  used  by  the  George's  and  halibut  vessels,  from  150  to 
225  fathoms  in  length,  which  is  stowed  in  the  fore  hold.  One  end  of 
this  cable  is  bent  to  the  anchor  and  the  other  passes  down  through  a  hole 
in  the  fore  hatch  and  is  coiled  below  in  the  forehold.    The  anchors  are 

m 

like  those  used  on  '*  Georgesmen." 

The  deck  is  arranged  in  a  manner  different  from  any  that  has  yet 
been  described.    There  is  usually  a  single  gurry-pen  forward  of  the 

*Capt.  S.  J.  Martin,  of  Gloucester,  writes,  under  date  of  May  10,  188L,  as  follows: 
"The  first  vessel  that  went  to  Le  Have  Bank  for  haddock  was  the  schooner  Martha  C, 
of  this  port.    She  made  her  first  trip  there  last  winter." 

f  Since  1879  many  of  the  largest  vessels  of  the  Gloucester  fleet  have  been  employed 
in  haddock  fishing ;  these  generally  CAn^  riding-sailB;  and  many  have  gaff- topsails. 
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house,  and  the  space  between  the  sides  of  the  gurrj'-pen  and  the  honse, 
and  the  rail  on  either  side,  is  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  divided  into  pens 
for  the  reception  of  the  fish.  Three  or  four  pens  may  be  placed  on  each 
side. 

The  remainder  of  the  deck  is  clear,  but  there  is  a  booby-hatch  over 
the  main  hatch,  through  which  access  is  gained  to  the  bait-room. 

The  haddock  catchers  do  not  ordinarily  carry  davits  or  a  reeflng- 
plank.  The  mainsail  is  provided  with  an  "out-hauler'^  or  patent*  reef- 
gear,  which  answers  the  purpose  of  a  reef-tackle  and  earing,  and  fa- 
cilitates the  process  of  reefing  from  the  deck.  A  few  of  the  larger  ves- 
sels, however,  are  provided  with  davits  and  reefing-planks. 

The  arrangement  of  the  hold  is  also  peculiar.  The  space  which  in  a 
halibut  catcher  is  occupied  by  the  forward  ice-house  is  here  taken  up  by 
the  bait  room.  The  bait-room  is  sometimes,  but  not  always,  bulkheaded 
off  from  the  fore  hold.  It  is  one  large  compartment,  with  rough  board 
benches  all  around,  on  which  the  men  sit  while  baiting  their  trawls.  In 
the  center  stands  a  stove.  In  this  room  the  fishing-gear  is  always 
stowed  when  not  in  use.  The  after  hold  is  generally  fitted  up  with  pens 
resembling  those  in  the  after  hold  of  a  halibut  schooner.  In  these  pens 
ice  is  carried  when  the  vessel  is  making  long  trips.  When  large  fares 
are  obtained,  part  of  the  fish  are  stowed  in  the  bait-room,  which,  on  the 
larger  vessels,  is  so  arranged  that  partitions  can  be  buili  in  it  by  sliding 
boards  into  grooves.  The  haddock  schooners  carry  a  larger  amount  of 
ballast  than  those  of  any  other  class }  a  vessel  of  50  tons  requiring  30 
or  35  tons  of  ballast. 

THE  APPARATUS  AND  METHODS  OF  THE  FISHERY. 

Dories. — ^The  larger  haddock  catchers  carry  six  dories,  the  smaller  four 
or  five.*  Most  of  the  dories  used  in  this  fishery  are  deeper  and  wider 
than  those  in  any  other  fishery,  and  are  built  specially  for  the  purpose. 
The  ordinary  dory  is  also  frequently  in  use.  These  dories  are  14  feet 
in  length.  When  on  deck  they  are  nested  in  the  ordinary  manner,  two 
or  three  on  a  side,  and  are  stowed  nearly  amidships  on  each  side  of  the 
booby -hatch,  not  nested  close  to  the  rail,  as  is  the  practice  upon  other 
vessels  carrying  dories.  A  haddock  dory  ready  to  leave  the  vessel  in 
order  to  set  its  trawl  is  provided  with  the  following  articles  in  addition 
to  the  trawl-lines  :  Trawl-roller,  two  pairs  woollen  nippers,  dory-knife, 
gob-stick,  gaff,  bailing-scoop,  thole-pins,  two  pairs  of  9-foot  ash  oars, 
buoys,  buoy-lines,  anchors,  and  black-balls. 

Trawls. — ^The  haddock  trawls  have  the  ground-line  of  tarred  cotton, 
of  14  to  18  pounds  weight  to  the  dozen  lines  of  25  fathoms  each  in 
length.  Hemp  is  occasionally  used,  especially  by  the  Maine  vessels  and 
by  some  of  the  Irish  vessels  from  Boston.    The  gangings  are  of  white 

'*  The  haddock-oatchcTs  of  Maine  and  some  of  the  ports  in  Massachnsetta,  fishing 
with  *' single  dories/'  carry  one  for  each  man  besides  the  skipper  and  cook.  These 
ho»U  are  13  feet  loDg,  and  managed  by  a  single  fishennan. 
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or  tarred  cotton,  in  weight  aboat  4  to  6  pounds  to  the  300  fathoms  of 
line.  They  are  about  2  feet  in  length,  and  are  fastened  to  the  ground- 
line  at  intervals  of  3^  feet.  The  manner  of  fastening  the  gangings  to 
the  ground -line  is  different  from  that  upon  the  halibut  trawls.*  The 
books  are  numbers  15  or  10,  center  draught,  and  eyed.t  The  hooks  are 
fastened  to  the  gangings  in  the  same  manner  as  on  the  cod  trawls.  The 
haddock  trawls  are  coiled  in  tubs,  similar  to  those  employed  in  the 
Georges  fishery.  A  flour  barrel,  sawed  off  above  the  lower  quarter 
hoops,  is  used  for  a  tub.  Each  tub  of  haddock  trawl  contains  500  hooks, 
or  about  292  fathoms  of  ground-line.  Each  dory  is  provided  with  six 
or  eight  tubs  of  trawl,  and  two  to  eight  of  these  tubs  of  line  are  set  at 
once,  as  the  case  may  require.  Sometimes  only  two  or  three  tubs  are 
set  at  a  time,  and  several  sets  are  frequently  made  in  a  day  when  the 
weather  is  suitable. 

One  of  the  anchors  is  similar  to  those  used  upon  the  cod  trawls,  while 
the  second  anchor  is  often  of  the  killick  pattern.  The  buoy-line  is  the 
same  as  in  the  cod  or  halibut  trawl,  and  its  length  is  15  to  30  fathoms 
more  than  the  depth  of  water  in  which  it  is  used.  The  buoys  are  simi- 
lar to  those  used  in  cod-trawling.  Each  buoy  at  the  end  of  the  trawl 
has  a  blQrCk-ball  upon  it,  and  a  middle  buoy,  without  a  staff  or  black- 
ball, is  also  usedf  when  the  whole  length  of  the  trawl  is  set.§  Instead 
of  the  regulation  keg  buoy,  a  ''kit"  is  sometimes  used  by  the  haddock 
trawlers. 

J5aif.— When  it  can  be  obtained,  the  principal  bait  used  by  the  haddock- 
catchers  is  menhaden  slivers,  salted.  This  is  considered  the  best  bait, 
and  it  is  said  that  haddock  will  often  bite  at  this  when  nothing  else  will 
tempt  them.  The  trawl-hooks,  when  this  bait  is  used,  may  be  baited 
days,  or  even  weeks,  in  advance,  while  the  vessel  is  waiting  for  a  chance 
to  set.  When  fresh  bait  is  used,  the  trawls  can  be  baited  only  a  short 
time  before,  indeed,  only  a  few  hours  before  they  are  to  be  set. 

Fresh  herring  is  also  used  for  bait,  though  to  a  comparatively  limited 
extent,  until  within  the  past  two  or  three  years,  when  they  have  been  the 
principal  bait  relied  upon,  as  a  suf&cient  quantity  of  menhaden  could 
not  be  procured. 

Capt.  S.  J.  Martin,  of  Gloucester,  writes:  "Five  or  six  years  ago 
pogie  slivers  were  exclusively  used  for  bait  by  haddock  fishermen,  but 
for  the  past  two  winters  none  of  these  could  be  obtained,  and  mackerel 
and  herring  have  been  the  principal  bait.    The  first  vessels  that  started 

*  They  are  fastened  either  by  tucking  and  hitching  or  by  a  aimple  hitch  arouud 
the  ground-line. 

t  The  Irish  fisheriren  of  Boston  sometimes  use  a  galvanized  hook  of  the  same  size 
without  an  eye. 

t  This  is  to  aid  the  fishermen  in  recovering  their  trawls  in  case  they  are  parted  at 
either  end. 

$  When  the  trawls  are  set  in  shallow  water  where  there  is  a  rocky  bottom  three  or 
four  middle  bnoys  are  sometimes  used. 
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in  October  (1880)  took  fresh  mackerel  for  bait.  When  the  herring  cam»? 
on  the  coast,  or  were  brought  to  Gloucester  frozen,  they  were  the  bait 
depended  on  by  the  haddock  catchers." 

In  cutting  up  menhaden  slivers  for  haddock  bait,  sections  are  made 
trapezoidal  or  square  in  form,  with  a  surface  area  of  about  a  square  inch. 
One  of  these  pieces  is  placed  on  each  hook,  and  as  the  hooks  are  baited 
the  line  is  coiled  in  the  tub,  the  books  being  placed  around  on  the  side, 
points  up.*  When  the  fisherman  is  ready  to  bait  his  trawl  he  sits  upon 
his  bench  with  the  empty  tub  between  his  legs  and  the  trawl-line  re- 
moved from  the  tub  and  turned  right  side  up  in  front  of  him,  his  bait 
being  in  a  bucket  at  his  side.  In  his  left  hand  he  takes  eight  or  ten 
pieces  of  bait,  and  with  both  hands  he  pulls  the  line  towards  him,  coil- 
ing it  in  the  tub  after  baiting  the  hooks ;  he  places  them  in  the  tub  in 
the  manner  just  described. 

As  is  always  the  case  where  a  number  of  men  are  working  together 
at  the  same  employment,  there  is  sharp  competition  among  the  men  as 
to  who  shall  be  the  first  to  get  his  trawl  baited.  The  average  time  con- 
sumed in  baiting  500  hooks  is  from  45  to  GO  minutes,  though  the  most 
skillful  men  have  been  known  to  accomplish  the  task  in  half  an  hour. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  labor  of  baiting  three  or  four  tubs,  which  falls 
daily  to  each  man  when  the  fishing  is  good,  occupies  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  day,  or,  rather,  of  the  night,  since  the  baiting  is  usually  done 
at  night.  In  baiting  at  night  each  man  ha^  a  lamp  of  peculiar  pattern 
which  is  fastened  to  the  edge  of  his  tub  by  a  hook ;  sometimes  the  trawls 
are  snarled,  and  the  whole  night  is  devoted  to  clearing  and  baiting 
them.  A  man  will  go  into  the  hold  to  bait  after  the  fish  are  dressed  in 
the  evening  and  perhaps  not  finish  his  task  until  daybreak,  when  it  is 
time  to  go  out  to  set  again. 

Methods  of  fishing. — As  has  been  remarked,  the  haddock  catchers  never 
anchor  on  the  banks  when  fishing.  The  usage  in  this  respect  has  greatly 
changed  within  the  last  few  years.  When  the  fishery  was  less  extensive 
and  was  carried  on  entirely  upon  the  inshore  grounds  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  anchor,  set  their  trawls  and  under-run  them,  but  now  the  trawls 
are  all  set  while  the  vessel  is  lying  to  waiting  for  the  dories.  This  opera- 
tion is  called  "setting  under  sail,"  and  its  successful  performance  is  one 
of  the  most  complicated  evolutions  peiformed  by  vessels  and  boats,  re- 
quiring a  high  degree  of  skill  on  the  part  of  the  men  on  the  vessels  and 
in  the  boats. 

Let  us  imagine  ourselves  on  the  deck  of  a  haddock  schooner  at  day- 
break approaching  Jeffries  Ledge;  the  skipper,  having  first  sounded 
and  obtained  the  desired  depth  of  water,  decides  to  make  a  set  and 
gives  the  order,  "  Get  the  top  dories  ready,''  at  the  same  time  indicating 
how  many  tubs  he  thinks  it  desirable  for  each  dory  to  set.  The  four 
men  to  whom  the  two  top  dories  belong  adjust  the  anchors,  buoy -lines 

*  The  Irish  fishermen  of  Boston  place  their  trawls  in  baskets,  coiling  the  lino  in  ono 
part  and  putting  the  baited  hooks  in  another  division  of  the  basket. 
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and  buoys  which  are  already  iu  the  dories,  and  also  place  in  them  the 
other  necessstry  fishing-gear.  The  dory-tackles  are  then  hooked  on,  and 
the  boats  are  swung  over  the  side  of  the  vessel.  The  middle  dories  are 
then  equipped  in  a  similar  manner  by  their  respective  crews,  and  as 
soon  as  these  are  ready  the  top  dories  are  dropped  into  the  water  and 
])aid  astern  and  the  middle  ones  are  swung  over  the  side,  the  bottom 
dories  being  then  prepared  for  action  in  their  turn.  The  middle  dories 
are  now  dropped  do\\u  and  paid  astern  with  the  others,  and  the  bottom 
dories  are  swung  upon  the  sides  and  are  ready  to  be  lowered  at  the 
proper  moment.  Eight  men  take  their  places  in  the  dories  towing 
astern ;  perhaps,  in  fact,  the  four  men  belonging  to  the  top  dories  are 
already  there  and  ready  to  set. 

The  skipper  now  gives  the  order  to  one  of  the  dories  that  was  first 
I)ut  out,  "Throw  out  your  buoy."  This  being  done  the  dory  tows  astern 
of  the  vessel  until  the  buoy-line  runs  entirely  out;  the  men  in  the  dory 
then  sing  out,  "  Let  go  the  painter."  The  dory  is  cast  off  and  tljey  begin 
to  S(»t  their  trawl  in  the  ordinary  manner,  their  course  usually  being  to 
leeward,  and  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  direction  of  the  vessel. 
This  operation  is  repeated  in  succession  with  each  boat:  the  last  dories 
dropping  astern  after  the  others  have  been  let  go.  Sometimes  when 
the  wind  is  moderate  and  it  is  practicable,  all  six  dories  are  dropped 
down  before  the  first  begin  to  set.  The  boats  having  been  let  go  iu  the 
manner  described,  are  thus  left  scattered  along  in  the  wake  of  the 
schooner  at  intervals  of  100  to  200  fathoms,  the  first  and  the  last  dory 
being  from  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half  ^art.  As  soon 
as  the  dory  has  been  dropped,  the  vessel  keeps  off  and  runs  to  leeward 
and  is  ready  to  pick  up  the  first  one  as  soon  as  her  trawl  has  been  set, 
and  the  others  in  regular  succession.  The  time  occupied  in  setting  the 
trawls  under  sail  varies  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour. 

When  the  dories  are  picked  up,  a  part  or  all  of  them  are  taken  on 
deck  and  the  vessel  immediately  begins  to  work  back  towards  the 
weather  buoys;  as  soon  as  the  weather  buoys  are  reached,  the  boats 
are  usually  dropped  again  in  the  manner  already  described  and  the  men 
begin  hauling.  This  second  evolution  occupies  from  one  hour  to  an 
hour  and  a  half,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  wind  and  other  cir- 
cumstances. As  the  dories  are  dropped  a  second  time  they  find  them- 
selves at  the  very  place  where  they  threw  overboard  the  first  anchor 
and  a  mile  or  two  to  the  windward  of  the  place  where  they  dropped 
their  last  anchor.  They  are  now  able  to  haul  to  the  leeward,  which  in 
easier  than  hauling  to  the  windward  and  is  more  advantageous  to  the 
fishing,  since  the  tender-mouthed  haddock  are  less  liable  to  drop  from 
the  hooks  of  a  trawl  when  it  is  slack  than  when  it  is  taut. 

For  the  dories  to  haul  their  trawls  occupies  from  one  to  four  hours^ 
according  to  the  length  of  the  trawl,  the  number  of  fish  on  the  hooks,, 
and  the  state  of  the  weather.  While  the  dories  are  hauling,  the  vessel 
is  lying-to  with  the  jib  to  windward  and  drifting  back  and  forth  alon(^ 
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the  liue  of  boats,  waiting  for  the  men  to  finish  hauling  their  trawls  or 
signalize,  by  raising  one  of  the  oars,  that  they  have  a  load  of  fish  an<l 
wish  to  be  taken  on  board.  After  the  lines  have  all  been  hauled  the 
dories  are  again  taken  on  deck,  unless  another  set  is  to  be  made  on  the 
same  ground.  When  the  dories  set  the  whole  length  of  lines  it  is  very 
unusual  for  a  vessel  to  make  more  than  one  set  in  a  day ;  sometimes, 
however,  a  smaller  number  of  lines  is  set  and  the  operation  is  twice 
performed.  In  exceptional  instances,  after  the  whole  string  of  tubs  has 
been  once  set,  a  smaller  number,  perhaps  a  tub  to  each  man,  is  set  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  day. 

The  operation  of  shooting  alongside  of  the  dories  and  picking  them 
up  is  one  of  the  most  difilcult  feats  of  seamanship  which  can  be  accom- 
plished by  a  fishing  schooner. 

The  haddock  trawls  are  often  set  in  rough  weather  aiid  at  times  when 
there  is  what  would  be  called  a  strong  whole-sail  breeze,  and,  occasion- 
ally, when  it  blows  hard  enough  to  make  it  necessary  to  reef  the  sails. 
After  the  trawls  have  been  set  and  the  vessel  worked  back  to  the 
weather-buoys,  if  the  weather  looks  at  all  threatening,  it  is  customary 
to  take  the  bonnet  out  of  the  jib  jind  put  a  reef  in  the  mainsail,  so  that 
if  the  wind  should  increase  while  thi»  trawls  are  being  hauled  the  vessel 
can  be  managed  by  the  skipper  and  the  cook — the  only  men  left  on  boanl. 

As  might  be  expected,  men  are  sometimes  lost  in  this  method  of  fish- 
ing, the  losses  being  occasioned  by  sudden  snow-storms  which  cut  the 
dories  off  from  the  view  of  those  on  board  of  the  vessel,  or  by  heavy 
squalls  which  render  it  impossible  for  the  schooner  with  only  two  men 
on  board  to  go  through  the  necessary  evolutions. 

It  should  be  stated  that  the  evolution  of  setting  under  sail  is  varied 
at  different  times  and  by  different  skippers,  but  that  the  differences  in 
the  manner  of  performing  the  evolutions  are  not  of  much  importance, 
and  that  the  most  common  method  is  that  which  is  here  described. 

When  fishing  on  George's  Bank,  the  Gloucester  haddock  vessels  are 
obliged  by  the  force  of  the  tide  to  resort  to  another  method  of  setting, 
which  is  called  **  double-banking  the  trawl."  The  tide  is  so  strong  that 
the  trawls  cannot  be  set  in  the  ordinary  way,  for  the  buoys  would  be 
carried  beneath  the  surface.  Two  dories  are  therefore  lowered  at  once, 
and  jointly  perform  the  act  of  setting;  only  two  tubs  are  set  by  each 
pair  of  dories.  The  set  is  made  in  the  following  manner:  The  men  in 
one  of  the  dories  hold  fast  to  the  weather-buoy  while  the  men  in  the 
other  dory  set  the  trawl.  After  the  trawl  is  out,  the  dory  which  sets 
it  holds  fast  to  the  lee  buoy  until  by  some  signal,  6uch  as  lowering  the 
jib,  the  skipper  of  the  schooner  gives  the  order  to  haul.  The  trawls  are 
left  on  the  bottom  15  or  20  minutes  before  they  are  hauled.  The  men 
in  the  two  dories  begin  to  haul  simultaneously;  the  anchors  are  thus 
^st  raised  from  the  bottom  and  presently  the  bight  of  the  trawl  and 
the  two  boats  drift  along  with  the  tide,  the  distance  between  them  grad- 
ually narrowing  as  they  haul. 
Haddock  are  often  found  so  plenty  on  (George's  that  it  is  not  nee- 
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essar^'  to  set  more  line  at  a  time,  even  were  it  easier  to  do  so,  since  a 
single  tub  of  trawl  will  often  bring  up  enough  fish  to  fill  a  dory.  Sev- 
eral sets  of  this  kind  can  be  made  in  a  day,  when  the  weather  is  favor- 
able. 

Some  of  the  Maine  and  Swampscott  vessels  send  out  only  one  man  in 
a  dory;  this  usage  is  called  *' fishing  single  dories,"  and  is,  of  course, 
practicable  only  in  comparatively  moderate  weather. 

THE  MANNER  OF  CABING  FOR  THE  FISH. 

As  the  fish  are  brought  alongside  they  are  pitched  into  the  pens 
already  described.  As  soon  as  the  dories  are  discharged  and  taken  on 
deck,  and  the  vessel  is  under  way,  the  men  begin  to  dress  the  fish.  The 
process  of  dressing  differs  entirely  from  that  of  dressing  cod;  there 
are  no  diessing-tables  or  dressing-tubs.  The  men  distribute  themselves 
among  the  pens.  Four  or  five  men  are  engaged  in  ripping  the  fish,  this 
operation  being  performed  by  seizing  the  fish  by  the  eyes  or  some  part 
of  the  head  with  the  left  hand  and  ripping  them  downward  from  the 
throat.  The  remainder  of  the  crew  occupy  themselves  in  taking  out 
the  livers  and  roes,  which  are  saved  in  barrels  separately,  and  in  remov- 
ing the  viscera.  The  fish  are  washed  by  pouring  buckets  of  water  over 
them  as  they  lie  in  the  pens  or  on  deck,  and  are  packed  away  in  the 
hold  or  left  on  deck,  unless,  on  account  of  distance  from  the  land  or 
mildness  of  the  weather,  it  is  necessary  to  ice  them,  in  which  case  two 
or  three  men  go  into  the  hold  and  stow  the  fish  away  between  layers  of 
ice.  The  fish  are  iced  with  greater  or  less  care,  according  to  the  length 
of  time  expected  to  elapse  before  the  arrival  of  the  schooner  at  the  mar- 
ket. All  the  vessels  going  to  Le  Have,  George's  and  Cape  Negro  carry 
from  five  to  six  tons  of  ice  each  trip. 

PRODUCTIVENESS  OF  THE  FISHERY. 

The  vessels  of  the  Gloucester  fleet,  in  the  winter  of  1880-'81,  obtained  on 
an  average  350,000  pounds  of  haddock,  valued  at  $6,000.  The  schooner 
"  Martha  C'  obtained  about  600,000  pounds,  stocking  $11,500.  The 
"Edith  M.  Pew"  obtained  550,000  pounds,  stocking  about  $11,000. 

Capt.  S.  J.  Martin,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  writes  under  date  of  Feb- 
ruary 12,  1882,  that  the  schooner  **  Martha  C."  arrived  yesterday  with 
90,000  pounds  of  haddock  j  she  was  gone  eight  days.  Schooner  "  Josie 
M.  Calderwood,"  85,000  pounds,  gone  seven  days.  Schooner  "  H.  A.  Dun- 
can,^ 80,000  pounds,  gone  seven  days.  Four  vessels  left  Gloucester  on 
Saturday  and  were  back  on  Wednesday,  each  with  40,000  pounds  had- 
dock, having  fished  one  day-and-a-half.    That  is  good  and  quick  work. 

'* Schooner 'Mystic,' Capt.  John  McKennon,  has  stocked  the  year 
ending  February  8,  1882,  $21,003.  He  claims  high  line  of  the  shore 
haddocking  fleet,  and  so  far  as  we  know  this  is  the  largest  stock  ever 
reported  in  this  fishery.    The  crew  shared  $780.06.    In  IV^^  V^^^  ^\»(^«^ 
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$17,765,  the  crew  sharing  $765." — [Cape  Ann  Advertiser,  February  10, 
1882. 

"  The  new  schooner  *  Dido,'  recently  built  at  Essex  for  Mr.  George 
Steele  of  this  city,  has  been  engaged  in  the  haddock  fishery  just  one 
month  to-day,  during  which  time  she  has  made  three  trips,  stocking 
$3,750.  On  her  last  trip  she  stocked  $1,400.  Her  crew  shared  for  the 
month,  $138  each.  The  *Dido'  is  commanded  by  Capt.  William  K". 
Wells.  Schooner  *  Richard  Lester,'  Capt.  Ozro  B.  Fitch,  on  a  recent 
haddock  trip  stocked  $  1,100." — [Cape  Ann  Advertiser,  February  10, 1882.] 

The  largest  haddock  fare  ever  landed  was  that  of  the  schooner 
'Martha  C  of  Gloucester,  Capt.  Charles  Martin,  which  arrived  at  Bos- 
ton 'on  Friday  firom  a  Georges  haddock  trip,  and  weighed  off  93,000 
pounds  haddock,  stocking  $1,943,  the  crew  sharing  $91,  the  result  of 
twoand-a-half  days'  fishing.  Absent  ten  days.  This  was  the  largest 
catch  and  best  stock  ever  reported  in  the  haddock  fishery. — fCape  Ann 
Advertiser,  February  24, 1882.] 

The  catches  of  the  average  Portland  and  Boston  vessels  were  not, 
probably,  more  than  half  as  great.  The  "Martha  C,"  before  alluded  to 
in  thirteen  hours'  fishing  in  the  winter  of  1880-'81  caught  90,000  pounds 
of  cod  and  haddock.  The  total  amount  of  haddock  carried  into  Boston 
in  1870  was  17,000,000  pounds;  of  this  amount  probably  at  least 
13,000,000  were  obtained  by  the  winter  haddock  vessels.  The  total 
yield  of  this  fishery  does  not,  probably,  fall  below  18,000,000  to 
20,000,000  pounds. 

EUNNING  FOR  THE  MARKET. 

ISo  class  of  vessels,  not  even  the  halibut  schooners,  take  more  risks 
in  running  for  market  than  do  the  haddock  schooners.  It  is  of  tiie 
utmost  importance  to  them  to  reach  the  market  with  their  fish  in  good 
condition,  and,  if  possible,  to  be  in  advance  of  other  vessels  engaged  in 
the  same  business.  In  the  stormiest  of  weather  all  sail  that  they  will 
bear  is  crowded  upon  tliem,  and  harbors  are  made  even  in  heavy  snow 
and  fog.  The  trips  are  short,  averaging  frequently  not  more  than  two 
or  three  days,  and  rarely  longer  than  a  week  or  ten  days ;  they  are,  there- 
fore, constantly  running  for  the  land,  and  are  more  accustomed  to  making 
the  coast  than  the  halibut  vessels,  and  become  so  familiar  with  the  har- 
bors, most  frequently  resorted  to,  especially  with  that  of  Boston,  that 
they  are  able  to  enter  them  when  no  other  vessels,  probably  not  even 
pilot  boats,  would  care  to  make  the  attempt.  What  has  already  been 
siiid  about  th6  dangers  encountered  by  the  halibut  schooners  will  apply 
as  well,  in  it«  fullest  extent,  to  the  haddock  schooners. 

THE  MANNER  OF  OUTFIT. 

In  the  winter  haddock  fishery  every  man  supplies  his  own  dory  and 
outfit  complete,  besides  paying  his  share  of  the  provision  bill.  In  the 
settlement  of  the  voyage,  the  vessel  draws  one-fourth  of  the  net  stock, 
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or,  in  the  case  of  the  older  vessels,  according  to  the  old  system,  only 
one-fifth,  after  certain  stock  charges  have  been  deducted  for  bait, 
ice,  wharfage,  and  towage.  The  remaining  three-fourths  or  four-fifths 
of  the  net  stock  is  divided  equally  among  the  crew,  the  owner  paying 
the  skipper's  commission  or  percentage  from  the  vessel's  quarter.  The 
average  share  of  the  Gloucester  crews  for  the  winter  of  1880-'81  was 
about  $290.  The  most  successful  shared  $500  to  $550.  The  largest 
stock  ever  made  in  one  day's  fishing  in  the  winter  shore  fishery  up  to  1880 
was  that  of  the  *' Eastern  Queen,"  of  Gloucester,  which  carried  to  the 
Boston  market,  in  1873,  25,000  pounds  of  haddock,  and  stocked  $1,100. 
This  vessel  also  made  the  largest  stock  of  that  season,  realizing  in  five 
months  $10,250  clear  of  all  expenses,  the  crew  sharing  $550  each.  The 
crew  of  the  schooner  "David  J.  Adams,"  in  March,  1881,  shared  $107 
each  in  a  ten  days'  trip  in  the  haddock  fishery 

THE  HADDOCK  FISHERY  FIFTY  YEARS  AGO. 

A  writer  in  the  Fishermen's  Memorial  and  Record  Book  thus  de- 
scribes the  haddock  fishery  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century : 

"The  fitting-out  of  the  fleet  for  the  haddock  fishery  commenced  about 
the  first  of  April.  The  first  move  was  to  run  the  boats  on  the  beach,  or 
lauding  as  it  was  then  called,  and  have  them  calked  and  graved.  The 
latter  process  consisted  in  applying  a  coat  of  pitch  to  the  bottom  and 
burning  it  down  with  a  tar-barrel,  which  gave  a  smooth  and  glossy 
surface.    Painted  bottoms  in  those  days  were  very  rare. 

The  time  occupied  in  making  a  haddock  trip  was  from  two  days  to  a 
week,  the  fish  being  mostly  taken  on  Old  Man's  Pasture,  Heart's  Ground, 
and  Inner  Bank,  about  twelve  miles  off  of  Eastern  Point.  The  fish  were 
taken  to  Charlestown  for  a  market,  and  purchased  by  the  hawkers — 
among  whom  were  Johnny  Harriden,  Joe  Smith,  Isaac  Bich,  and  others, 
who  took  them  over  to  Boston  in  hand-carts  and  retailed  them  at  a 
good  profit.  The  codfish  were  generally  salted.  The  smallest  were 
cured  for  the  Bilboa  market,  and  the  largest  were  made  into  dun  fish, 
as  they  were  called,  for  home  consumption.  They  were  kept  on  the 
flakes  several  weeks,  and  thoroughly  dried  until  they  became  of  a  red- 
dish color,  and  were  highly  esteemed  as  an  article  of  food.  The  baking 
season  commenced  in  July,  and  the  pollock  fishery  was  prosecuted  from 
September  to  the  middle  of  November.  Each  boat  carried  three  men — 
skipper,  forward  hand,  and  cook,  who  went  at  the  halves,  as  it  was 
called,  the  crew  receiving  one-half  the  gross  stock,  and  the  owners  the 
balance."* 

*  Fishermen's  Memorial  and  Record  Book,  Gloucester,  1873,  p.  73. 
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TISIE   PROTOZOA  A!f»   PROTOPSTTES  C0978IDERED  AS  THE   PRL 
aiARY  OR  INI>IRE^T  SOURCE  OF  THE  FOOD  OF  FISHES. 

By  jrOBEN  A.  RTDER. 

In  the  course  of  observations  made  during  the  last  few  years  the 
writer  has  been  more  and  more  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the 
Protozoa  and  Protophytes  as  an  indirect  or  primary  source  of  much  of 
the  food  consumed  by  man.  This  is  notably  true  of  what  is  known  as 
fish  and  shell-fish  food.  As  very  striking  instances  of  the  truth  of  these 
propositions,  we  need  only  to  allude  to  the  various  edible  species  of 
the  herri:)g  family,  the  shad,  herring,  and  sardine,  the  gill-rakers  of 
which  are  modified  so  as  to  enable  them  to  strain  the  minute  living  or- 
ganisms out  of  the  water  which  is  passed  through  the  mouth  in  respi- 
ration; the  menhaden  or  Brevoortia^  which  is  of  the  same  family  and 
swarms  along  our  coast,  and  which  in  its  turn  furnishes  a  large  propor- 
tion of  its  food  to  the  edible  bluefish,  and  so  serves  this  tyrant  of  the 
sea  as  a  strainer,  elaborator,  and  accumulator,  as  it  were,  of  the  minuter 
life  of  the  oceanic  wastes  which  it  inhabits.  The  oyster,  in  like  manner, 
subsisting,  as  it  does,  entirely  upon  Protozoa,  Diatoms,  minute  ciliated 
larvae,  &c.,  reminds  us  forcibly  that  for  some  of  the  most  savory  lux- 
uries of  the  table  we  are  indirectly  indebted  to  the  existence  of  count- 
less hosts  of  living  marine  beings,  which  can  be  rendered  visible  only 
with  the  help  of  a  microscope. 

Comparatively  few  fishes  appear  to  be  able  to  utilize  the  protozoa 
directly  as  a  source  of  food.  The  most  remarkable  exception  to  tbis 
rule  was  first  made  known  by  Professor  S.  A.  Forbes,  of  Illinois,  who 
found  the  intestines  of  certain  young  suckers  or  Catostomidce  packed 
with  the  shells  or  tests  of  diffliigian  rhizopods.  In  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia  for  1881,  Professor 
Leidy  states  that  upon  examining  two  slides  containing  some  of  the 
intestinal  contents  of  young  Myxostoma  macrolepidotum  and  Erimyzon 
mcetta  submitted  to  him  for  examination  by  Professor  Forbes  he  was 
able  to  distinguish  the  shells  of  six  distinct  species  of  rhizopods  or  test- 
covered  amoeboid  Protozoa.  The  habits  of  the  fishes  in  question  are, 
however,  mud-loving,  and,  since  they  are  proWded  with  a  more  or  less 
suctorial  mouth,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  they  might  readily  con- 
sume large  numbers  of  these  Protozoans  where  the  surface  of  the  ooze 
of  the  bottoms  ot  the  streams  and  pools  inhabited  by  the  fishes  was 
favorable  to  the  propagation  and  healthy  existence  of  the  former. 

In  order  to  render  the  vast  multitude  of  Protozoa  available  as  fish- 
food  it  is  necessary  that  they  be  consumed  by  larger  organisms,  which 
in  their  turn  may  be  consumed  by  the  fishes.  Upon  investigating  the 
literature  relating  to  the  food  of  the  smaller  crustaceans,  especially  of 
Uie  JSntomostraca  which  enter  so  largely  into  the  food  supplies  of  most 
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young  fishes  and  very  mauy  adult  forms,  I  find  that  the  almost  unani- 
mous testimony  of  various  observers  is  to  the  effect  that  these  creatures 
are  largely  carnivorous,  and  subsist  mostly  upon  protozoa,  or  the  low- 
est grade  of  animal  existence.  In  proof  of  the  foregoing,  the  following 
extracts  are  here  introduced. 

In  his  Natural  History  of  the  British  Entomostraca,  page  6  of  the 
introduction,  Dr.  W.Baird  remarks:  '?  I  have  no  doubt  that  most  of  the 
entomostraca  are  essentially  carnivorous,  and  I  have  frequently  seen 
specimens  of  Cypris  in  their  turn,  as  soon  aJ9  dead,  attacked  immediately 
by  quantities  of  Cyclops  quadricomis^  which  in  a  few  minutes  had  fast- 
ened themselves  upon  the  dead  animal,  and  were  so  intent  upon  their 
prey  that  they  were  scarcely  Mghtened  away  from  it  by  being  touched 
with  a  brush.  In  a  short  time  the  Cypris  might  be  seen  lyiug  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel,  the  valves  of  the  shell  separated  and  emptied  of 
its  contents.  Leeuwenhoek  and  De  Geer  not  only  maintain  that  the 
Cyclops  qundricomis  lives  upon  animalcules,  but  that  it  even  preys  upon 
its  own  young,  a  fact  which  I  have  also  noticed  myself.  Jurine  asserts 
that  the  Cyclops  quadricornis  is  carnivorous  from  taste,  and  only  her- 
bivorous from  necessity  5  while  the  Daphnia  pulexy  he  distinctly  affirms, 
lives  upon  animalcules.  Place  a  few  Entomostraca,  such,  for  example, 
as  the  Daphnice^  Chirocephalij  Lyncei,  &c.,  in  a  vessel  with  pure,  clear 
water,  and  only  some  vegetable  matters  in  it,  and  they  gradually  be- 
come languid,  transparent,  and  finally  die^  but  mix  with  this  wateir 
some  which  contains  numerous  Infusoria,  and  the  Entomostraca  will 
then  be  seen  speedily  to  assume  another  aspect.  They  become  lively 
and  active,  and  the  opacity  of  their  alimentary  canal  testifies  sufficiently 
the  cause  of  it.  When,  indeed,  we  consider  the  amazing  quantity  of 
animals  which  swarm  in  our  ponds  and  ditches,  and  the  deterioration  of 
the  surrounding  atmosphere  which  might  ensue  from  the  puti'efaction 
of  their  dead  bodies,  we  see  a  decided  fitness  in  these  Entomostraca 
being  carnivorous,  thus  helping  to  prevent  the  noxious  efiects  of  putrid 
air  which  might  otherwise  ensue ;  whilst  they  in  their  turn  become  a 
prey  to  other  animals  which,  no  doubt,  serve  their  purposes  also  in  the 
economy  of  nature." 

*'The  food  of  the  LynceidaSj^  says  Baird,  "consists  of  both  animal 
and  vegetable  matter,  and  while  they  prey  upon  animalcules  smaller 
than  themselves,  they,  in  their  turn,  are  devoured  in  great  numbers  by 
insects  larger  than  they  are.'' 

According  to  Pritchard,  the  Chyodorus  sphaericus  is  the  choice  food  of 
a  species  of  fresh- water  Nats  which  he  calls  Lurco.  "So  great  is  the 
voracity,''  he  says,  "of  this  creature  that  I  have  seen  a  middle-sized  one 
devour  seven  Lyncei  in  half  an  hour." 

Beferring  to  the  DaphniadcBy  our  author  again  observes:  "The  food 
of  these  animals,  according  to  Straus,  consists  of  vegetable  matter,  and 
not  animal  j  .but  I  have  found  that  of  two  groups  placed  in  separate 
vessels  of  clear  water,  the  one  having  only  particles  Qf  ve^<Q;U3^V^\Ck*d^^\. 
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placed  beside  them,  while  with  the  other  there  were  also  introduced 
infusorial  animalcules,  the  latter  were  much  stronger,  more  active,  and 
throve  better  than  the  former.'^ 

This  appears  to  be  very  strong  evidence  in  favor  of  the  animalcular 
diet  of  these  crustaceans.  Other  evidence,  too,  of  quite  as  convincing 
a  character  is  not  wanting.  Those  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  col- 
lecting quantities  of  microscopic  material  from  ponds  and  ditches  have 
frequently  observed  very  large  schools  of  Entomostraca  in  such  places 
where  the  water  as  a  rule  is  not  absolutely  stagnant,  but  where  an 
abundance  of  duck-weed,  fresh-water  algae  of  many  kinds,  as  well  as 
various  water  plants  of  the  higher  orders  make  a  splendid  nidus  for 
all  kinds  of  monads  and  ciliated  and  Amoeboid  Protozoa.  These  are  the 
places  where  CyclopSy  Daphnia^  and  allies  flourish  inland  in  fresh  water. 
The  writer  has  also  noticed  them  particularly  abundant  in  the  wide 
river  flats  near  the  mouth  of  the  Susquehanna  at  Havre  de  Grace,  where 
there  are  large  areas  many  acres  in  extent  which  are  covered  with  a 
luxuriant  growth  of  Potamogeton,  Ana<ihari8.  and  Vallisneriaj  making  a 
dense  mat  of  delicate  stems  and  leaves  upon  which  countless  multi- 
tudes of  Protozoa  may  fix  themselves  and  abide.  If,  in  rowing  through 
such  masses  of  aquatic  vegetation,  one  will  stop  the  boat  and  stir  care- 
fully among  the  plants  with  the  hand  over  the  side  and.  cautiously 
watch  the  result,  one  will  often  notice  that  great  numbers  of  Entomo- 
straca have  been  frightened  from  their  leafy  retreats.  These  arc  the 
places  where  young  shad  ought  to  be  liberated ;  in  such  places  they 
would  find  an  abundance  of  food  at  an  early  period,  or  as  soon  as  they 
were  fitted  to  partake  of  nutriment  by  swallowing. 

Just  as  we  find  the  fresh  water  forms  of  Entomostraca  tak«  to  the 
shelter  of  aquatic  vegetation  at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  so  it  appears  that 
many  of  the  marine  forms  seek  protection,  and  probably  food,  under 
cover  of  the  fit)nds  of  marine  algae.  Here  is  what  their  most  recent 
monographer  says  in  relation  to  this  point :  "A  large  number  of  species 
haunt  almost  exclusively  the  forests  of  Laminariw  which  grow  on  rocky 
coasts  at  and  below  low- water  mark;  the  fronds  of  Laminariasctccharina 
in  particular  are  the  favorite  abode  of  many  species."  (Brady,  Monog., 
Brit.  Copep.,  Introd.  I,  p.  7.)  Again,  on  page  9,  he  remarks,  *'The 
washing  of  the  fronds  and  roots  of  Laminarice^  which  may  be  dragged 
up  by  means  of  the  hooked  grapnels  used  on  many  coasts  by  kelp- 
burners,  often  affords  multitudes  of  Copepoda.'' 

They  appear  in  many  cases  to  be  surface  swimmers.  I  have  myself 
seen  schools  of  several  thousands  of  Daphniadoe  of  a  greenish  yellow 
color  in  the  ditches  south  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  swimming  at  the  surface  of 
the  water  at  midday  in  the  bright  sunlight.  In  the  vicinity  of  Wood- 
bury, in  the  same  State,  my  friend,  Mr.'W.  P.  Seal,  has  taken  great 
numbers  of  a  bright  red-colored  Copepod,  apparently  related  to  the  genus 
PontelUiy  and  perhaps  undescribed.  They  were  sufficiently  abundant 
//t  some  cases  to  impart  a  red  tinge  to  the  water. 
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Brady  (Monograph  British  Copepoda)  observes  in  his  introdactiou, 
vol.  1,  page  9:  "The  beds  of  fresh- water  lakes  seem  to  be  very  sparsely 
X>opalated  with  Copepoda,  and  as  to  swimming  species  it  may,  as  a 
general  rale,  be  said  that  the  weedier  the  pool  and  the  smaller  its  ex- 
tent, the  more  abundant  in  all  probability  the  Entomostraca. 

"Many  of  the  marine  species  pass  their  life  apparently  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  open  sea,  and  some  of  these,  sucb  as  Calanus  finmarchianusy 
Gunner,  and  Anomolocera  Patersonii,  Templetou,  are  frequently  found 
in  immense  profusion,  the  first-named  species  having  been  said  to  form 
a  very  important  part  of  the  food  of  the  Greenland  whale,  and  it  is  re- 
markable that  in  the  Arctic  seas  not  only  do  the  Entomostraca  attain 
an  enormous  development  in  point  of  numbers,  but  also  in  individuaf 
size;  Arctic  specimens,  for  example,  of  Calanm  fiinmarchianus  and  Me- 
iridia  armata  being  many  times  the  bulk  of  those  taken  in  our  own  lati- 
tude.'^    {l.c.) 

According  to  H.  Woodward,  in  his  article  Crustacea,  Encyclopaedia 
Britaunica,  the  fecundity  of  the  Copepoda  is  truly  surprising.  "  Cyclops 
qiuidricornvi  is  often  found  with  thirty  or  forty  eggs  on  each  side,  and 
though  those  species  which  have  but  a  single  ovisac  do  not  carry  so 
many,  their  number  is  still  very  considerable.  Jurine  isolated  speci- 
mens of  Cyclops,  and  found  them  to  lay  eight  or  ten  times  within  three 
months,  each  time  about  forty  eggs.  At  the  end  of  a  year  one  female 
would  have  produced  4,442,189,120  young !  Cetochilus  is  so  abundant, 
both  in  the  northern  seas  and  in  the  South  Atlantic,  so  as  to  serve  for 
food  to  such  an  immense  animal  as  the  whale.  They  color  the  sea  for 
many  miles  in  extent,  and  when  the  experienced  whaler  sees  this  ruddy 
hue  upon  the  ocean  he  knows  he  has  arrived  at  the  'pasture  of  the 
whales'.  They  are  to  be  seen  in  vast  quantities  off  the  Isle  of  May  in 
the  Firth  of  Forth  during  the  summer  months.  Many  Cetacea  are  at- 
tracted thither,  and  vast  shoals  of  fish  also  come  to  feed  upon  them. 
One  anomalous  type  of  free  copepod  is  the  Notodelphys  ascidicoluj  de- 
scribed by  Allman,  which  is  found  swimming  freely  in  the  branchial 
sack  of  Ascidia  communis.^ 

The  writer,  in  passing,  would  remark  that  he  has  frequently  met  with 
Copepoda  swimming  freely  in  the  ventral  part  of  the  branchial  space 
of  Mya  arenaria,  in  which  the  animals  were  probably  not  parasitical  or 
commensal,  but  had  been  drawn  from  without  into  the  respiratory  space 
of  the  moUusk  through  the  incurrent  part  of  its  siphon. 

In  the  same  article  as  previously  quoted  Woodward  observes:  "The 
Cladocera  are  chiefly  fresh  water,  and  are  distributed  over  the  whole 
world.  Of  this  order  the  Daphnia  pulexj  so  abundant  in  our  [British] 
fresh  waters,  is  a  good  example.  So  numerous  are  they  in  our  ponds  in 
summer  as  frequently  to  impart  a  blood-red  hue  to  the  water  for  many 
yards  in  extent.  In  order  to  realize  the  wonderful  fecundity  of  this  and 
allied  genera,  it  is  necessary  to  realize  that  when  a  Daphnia  is  only  ten 
days  old  eggs  commence  to  be  formed  within  the  <iaT«fc^wifc.^^xi^\«^^'et 
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favorable  conditions  of  light  and  temperature  it  may  have  three  broods 
a  month,  or  even  a  greater  number,  the  larger  species  having  as  many  as 
forty  or  fifty  eggs  at  once.'' 

The  remarkable  fecundity  of  the  Copepoda  explains  the  extraordinary 
abundance  of  the  free-swimming  species  upon  the  high  seas,  and  even 
bays,  where  vast  schools  of  these  crustaceans  become,  in  turn,  the  food . 
of  vast  schools  of  herrings,  menhaden,  and  shad.  Doubtless,  the  move- 
ments of  these  fishes  on  the  high  seas  are  determined  by  the  abundance 
of  their  favorite  food  in  various  localitie^;  that,  like  the  whale,  they 
seek  their  marine  pasture  of  crustaceans,  as  argued  by  Mobius.  Even 
larger  forms  of  fishes,  such  as  the  huge  basking  shark  [Cetiorhinus  max- 
*iMU8)j  has  its  branchial  apparatus  adapted  to  capture  small  pelagic 
organisms,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Clupeoids.  The  prodigious  numbers 
of  herrings  and  menhaden  is  a  proof  of  the  abundance  of  the  minute 
pelagic  organisms  upon  which,  with  scarcely  a  doubt,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed they  subsist.  It  is  also  not  improbable  that  the  vast  schools  of 
pelagic  Entomostracans  are  in  pursuit  of  still  smaller  protozoan  prey, 
upon  which  they  subsist  and  maintain  their  marvellous  reproductive 
powers.  Moseley,  in  his  "Notes  by  a  Naturalist  on  the  Challenger,''  ob- 
serves: "The  dead  pelagic  animals  must  fall  as  a  constant  rain  of  food  . 
upon  the  habitation  of  their  deep-sea  dependents.  Maury,  speaking  of 
the  surface  Foraminifera,  wrote,  ^The  sea,  like  the  snow-cloud,  with  its 
flakes  in  a  calm,  is  always  letting  fall  ux>on  its  bed  showers  of  micro- 
scopic shells.'"  Moseley  records  that  he  estimated,  from  experimental 
data,  that  it  would  take  four  days  and  four  hours  for  a  dead  Salpa  to 
fall  to  the  bottom  where  the  sea  was  2,000  fathoms  in  depth.  The  deep- 
sea  fauna  is  probably  well  supplied  with  food  from  such  sources.  The 
researches  of  Mr.  John  Murray  of  the  Challenger  fully  confirm  and 
greatly  expand  the  significance  of  the  views  of  Lieutenant  Maury  in 
relation  to  the  destiny  of  the  marine  foraminiferal  shells.  Wyville 
Thompson,  Voyage  of  the  Challenger,  I,  210.  observes:  "Mr.  Murray 
has  combined  with  a  care^l  examination  of  the  soundings  a  (constant 
use  of  the  tow-net,  usually  at  the  surface,  but  also  at  depths  from  ten  to  a 
thousand  fathoms ;  and  he  finds  the  closest  relation  to  exist  between 
the  surface  fauna  of  any  particular  locality  and  the  deposit  which  is 
taking  place  at  the  bottom.  In  all  seas,  from  the  equator  to  the  polar 
ice,  the  tow-net  contains  OlobigerinccJ"  Some  of  these  surface  Forami- 
nifera are  relatively  large,  0*  bulina  universa  being  as  much  as  a  fiftieth* 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  hence  of  a  sufficient  size  to  be  preyed  upon 
by  a  larger  arthropod.  The  remarkable  Pyrocystis  nociiluca^  discovered 
by  Mr.  Murray,  and  nearly  a  millimeter  in  diameter,  is  another  inter- 
esting surface  form,  as  is  also  the  P.  fmiformis^  which  is  allied  to  it. 
Both  are  phosphorescent  surface  swimmers,  and  fall  within  the  reach  of 
other  surface  animals  as  a  probable  source  of  food.  To  these  may  be 
added  the  curious  group  of  the  ChaUengeridOy  together  with  the  whole 
of  the  Badiolariaj  with  their  siliceous  shells,  which,  in  the  warmer  parts 
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of  the  high  seas,  actaally  tinge  the  surfaee  when  some  of  the  highly- 
colored  forms  are  abundant.  From  the  surface  of  the  mid- Atlantic  the 
Challenger  crew  obtained  stalked  infasorians  fixed  to  the  shell  of  Spi- 
rula,  also  an  abundance  of  large  radiolarians.  Haeckel,  Monograph  of 
the  Kadiolaria,  says  the  largest  living  Badiolaria  measure  only  a  few 
lines  in  diameter,  but  most  of  them  are  much  smaller,  and  attain 
scarcely  a  tenth,  down  to  a  twentieth  of  a  line  in  diameter.  At  Saint 
Jerome's  Creek,  Maryland,  in  an  arm  of  the  former,  now  used  as  an 
oyster  park,  the  writer  found  an  abundance  of  a  fresh- water  Heliozoan, 
not  specifically  distinguishable  from  Actinophrya  sol.  They  were  found 
in  great  abundance  at  times  on  the  surface  of  the  slate  collectors  which 
had  been  put  down  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  free-swimming  fry 
of  the  oyster  to  fix  itself.  This  raises  the  question  whether  the  fresh- 
water protozoan  fauna  does  not  overlap  the  marine.  The  water  in  the 
situation  mentioned  was  not  simply  brackish,  but  positively  salt.  In  the 
same  place  great  numbers  of  stalked  and  tube-  or  test  building  ciliate 
forms  of  Protozoa  were  also  found.  The  magnificent  bottle-green  Freia 
productd  was  found  in  the  same  locality  in  the  greatest  profasioi\.  Some- 
times several  hundred  might  have  been  counted  on  a  single  square  inch  of 
the  sarface  of  oyster  shells,  slates,  or  boards,  giving  such  surfaces  a  dark- 
greenish  or  speckled  tint  from  their  numbers.  Very  small  species  of 
nudibranchiate  moUusks  {Eolis  and  Doris)  were  found  creeping  amongst 
and  over  the  forest  of  Protozoa,  pasturing  off  of  them.  Amongst  the 
tubes  of  the  JFVeio,  and  attached  to  them,  a  small  operculate  Cothurnia^ 
with  a  rich  brown-colored  test,  was  found  in  abundance,  and,  rarely,  a 
very  curious  form  of  Tintinnus,  with  a  tubular,  subulate  test,  to  the 
inside  of  which  the  stalk  of  the  inhabitant  was  attached,  at  one  side, 
about  half  way  up  from  its  base.  The  open,  or  mouth,  end  of  the  i)er- 
fectly  hyaline  test  was  very  strongly  toothed,  or  serrate.  The  species 
may  be  named  Tintinnus  Fergusonii.  Another  species  of  Freia  has  been 
detected,  on  the  coast  of  New  Jersey,  by  Professor  Leidy,  .and,  from  a 
verbal  description  given  me  by  Dr.  H.  C.  Evarts,  a  8i)ecies  occurs  in  the 
vicinity  of  Beaufort,  N.  C.  So  abundant  was  Freia  producta  in  Saint 
Jerome's  Creek  that  I  apprehend  that  in  its  free-swimming  young  stiite, 
previous  to  the  time  that  it  commenced  to  build  its  test,  it  afforded  not 
an  inconsiderable  proiiortion  of  food  to  the  oysters  planted  in  some 
parts  of  those  waters.  Besides  the  Freia  there  were  innumerable  indi- 
viduals of  Vorticella  observed.  One  of  these  had  a  very  thick,  brown- 
ish cuticle;  but  for  numbers  these  were  again  very  greatly  exceeded  by 
the  compound  stalked  genera  of  bell-animal^les.  Upon  the  very  com- 
mon alga,  Laminariaj  these  were  abundant,  and  upon  the  fronds  of 
another  alga,  the  Grinnelliaj  in  three  or  four  fathoms  of  water,  near  the 
middle  of  the  Chesapeake,  their  number  was  truly  astounding.  In  a 
few  such  places  where  these  algae  were  dredged  up  from  the  bottom, 
covered  with  innumerable  colonies  of  protozoans,  it  would  doubtless  be 
much  within  bounds  to  state  that  there  were  1,000  individual  protozoan 
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zooids  to  the  superficial  square  inch  of  frond  surface.  At  this  rafe 
there  would  bo  39,204,000  zooids  found  to  populate  a  single  square  rod 
of  frond  surface.  Estimating  the  number  at  only  100  per  square  iuch, 
which  is  low,  and  which  would,  I  think,  represent  a  fair  average  over 
considerable  areas  where  the  conditions  of  life  were  favorable,  there 
would  still  be  a  stalked  protozoan  population  of  nearly  four  miUions  to 
the  square  rod.  The  most  abundant  of  these  compound  forms  was  one 
which  very  much  resembles  Zoothamnium  alternansy  GlaperMe,  found  on 
the  west  coast  of  Norway.  The  same  form  was  again  found  in  vast 
abundance  upon  algae  in  Cherrystone  Biver,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Chesapeake,  during  the  season  of  1881.  Upon  one  occasion  I  found  it 
in  great  abundance  growing  on  all  parts  of  the  body  of  a  Pinnotheres 
which  was  li\ing  in  the  gill-cavity  of  an  oyster,  its  swarmers,  or  young, 
as  they  were  thrown  oif,  in  all  probability  forming  part  of  the  food  sup- 
ply of  the  moUusk. 

I  have  been  interested  upon  several  occasions  to  observe  that  the  very 
minute  stalked  collared  monads,  8alpin{iceca  and  Co(2o^a,  are  frequently 
to  be  found  attached  to  the  stems  of  the  compound  colonies  of  bell-ani- 
malcules, or  gathered  about  in  the  vicinity  of  the  jwint  of  attachment 
of  a  single  one.  In  such  cases  the  monads  appear  to  derive  a  benefit 
from  the  currents  or  vortices  set  up  in  the  water  by  the  waving  of  the 
ciliarj^  crowns  of  their  giant  neighbors,  which  bring  particles  of  food  to 
their  very  doors  as  it  were.  On  one  occasion  I  found  individuals  of  a 
fipecies  of  Vorticella  fixed  to  the  egg-membrane  of  the  ova  of  the  cod- 
fish at  Wood's  Holl,  Massacliusetts,  as  luid  been  previously  observed  by 
B.  E.  Earll,  and  in  their  vicinity  were  several  colonies  of  a  compound 
^talked  monad,  resembling  the  Dinohryon  of  Ehrenberg.  On  another 
occasion  I  found  something  like  Poteriodendron  on  the  Zoothamnium 
which  covered  a  Pinnotlieres  inhabiting  an  oyster;  but  the  chain  of  par- 
-asitism  did  not  stop  here,  for  on  the  monad,  as  well  as  on  the  bell-animal, 
Inhere  were  rod  like  bodies  attached  which  were  presumably  bacteroid, 
as  has  been  supposed  by  Stein.  Stalked  monads  are  probably  much 
more  common  than  has  been  supposed,  which  reminds  me  that  I  have 
•detected  the  occurrence  of  Rhipidodendran  splendidum  in  the  bogs  and 
ponds  of  Now  Jersey,  a  form  which  was  described  originally  by  St'Oiii 
4^m  Bohemia.  Minute  as  the  stalked  monads  are,  they  must  live  on 
still  minuter  beings,  probably  upon  the  Microbia,  which  in  their  turn 
become  an  indirect  source  of  supply  of  food  for  the  grades  next  above 
them,  such  as  the  free  and  fixed  ciliate  Protozoa,  which  feed  uxK>n  monads 
which  have  themselves  feA  on  Bacteria  or  Bacillus  like  organisms,  and 
so  onward  the  matter  of  life  takes  its  upward  way. 

The  process  of  swallowing  of  many  ciliate  infusorians  is  as  peculiar 
•as  it  is  interesting.  An  opening,  oftenest  at  one  side  of  the  body,  is  the 
mouth,  from  which  a  short  blind  canal  passes  into  the  soft  substance  of 
the  animaPs  body.  The  rapid  vibration  of  rows  of  cilia  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  mouth  creates  cuiTcnts  which  set  in  in  the  direction  of  the  throat, 
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th«  lower  end  of  which  is  dilated  into  a  globular  space  by  the  force  of 
the  carrents  produced  by  the  cilia,  in  which  the  particles  of  food  are 
rotating  in  the  contained  water.  This  space  enlarg^  gradually  until 
eventually  its  connection  with  the  throat  is  suddenly  broken  by  a  col- 
lapse of  the  walls  which  join  the  globular  space  with  the  former.  In 
this  way  food- vesicle  after  food- vesicle  is  taken  into  the  body  of  the 
animalcnle,  from  which  the  creature  will  abstract  whatever  is  useful  and 
cast  out  near  the  mouth  whatever  is  contained  in  the  food-vesicles  that 
is  indigestible.  The  writer  has  seen  the  process  in  a  number  of  forms, 
and  it  is  not  unusual  to  observe  a  dozen  or  more  food- vesicles  in  the 
body  of  a  single  protozoan.  Many  parasitic  forms,  however,  are  mouth- 
less,  such  as  Opalina^  Benedenyi^  Pyrsonympha,  TricJionympha^  &c.,  where 
the  nourishment  is  probably  obtained  from  their  hosts  by  transudation 
through  the  body-walls.  In  other  forms  again  comparatively  large 
objects  are  swallowed  with  apparent  ease,  judging  from  shells  of  other 
protozoan  types  which  are  found  within  their  bodies.  Such  a  form  I 
encountered  in  a  slightly  brackish  water-pool  near  New  Point  Comfort, 
Virginia,  during  the  summer  of  1880.  It  was  apparently  a  very  large 
species  of  Prorodon  of  an  irregular  cylindrical  form  which  had  in  a 
number  of  instances  swallowed  live  or  six  large  difilugians,  Arcella  vul- 
garisj  the  shells  of  which  remained  within  the  animal  to  testify  to  the 
nature  of  the  food  it  had  been  devouring.  Some  other  mode  of  swal- 
lowing such  large  prey  is  probably  i)racticed  by  this  large  ciliate,  very 
ditterent  from  the  method  first  described.  In  the  same  pool  a  very  pe- 
culiar form  of  hypotrichous  infusorian  was  detected,  which  was  clearly 
very  nearly  allied  to  Vhilodon  cucullulus  of  Ehrenberg,  but  the  dorsal, 
non-ciliated  side  of  its  body  was  not  gently  rounded,  but  flat  with  a 
l)rominent  crenate  rim  surrounding  it ;  from  this  peculiarity  it  may  be 
called  Chilodon  eoronatus. 

The  mode  of  swallowing  their  food  ^ulopted  by  the  fresh-water  rhizo- 
pods  has  been  elaborately  described  in  a  few  instances  by  Professor 
Leidy  in  his  splendid  monograph  of  this  group,  published  by  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  of  the  Territories.  Their  food  appears  to  be  mainly  veg- 
etable, and  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  diatoms  and  desmids,  though 
a  ciliated  protozoan  or  rhizopod  was  occasionally  met  with  in  the  body 
of  Amcobiu  The  marine  rhizopods  appear  to  be  herbivorous  as  well  as 
carnivorous,  remains  of  both  Protophytes  and  Protozoa  having  been  de- 
tected in  their  bodies.  Vampyrella  has  been  described  as  almost  para- 
sitic upon  the  clustered  frustules  of  Gomphonema. 

Some  aberrant  ciliated  forms,  like  the  Qastrotricha  and  Coleps^  are 
somewhat  peculiar  in  their  organization,  and  we  know  little  of  their 
feeding  habits. 

The  Suctoria  or  Tentaculifera^  which  are  abundant  in  some  places, 
both  in  fresh  and  salt  water,  appear  to  be  indiscriminately  herbivorous, 
as  well  as  carnivorous.  In  fresh  water  I  have  met  with  them  infesting 
the  back  of  the  common  water  leech,  Clepaine^  the  species  being  appar- 
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ently  Podophrya  quadripartita.  Of  marine  forms,  I  have  seen  but  two 
that  I  coald  regard  as  distinct  from  each  other;  the  one,  a  very  common 
form,  is  the  old  apd  well-known  Acineta  tuberoaa  of  Ehrenberg,  with  two 
clasters  of  suckers.  This  form  I  have  frequently  seen  with  diatoms 
which  it  had  seized  and  from  which  it  was  abstracting  nutriment.  The 
other  form  was  much  larger  than  the  preceding  and  appears  to  be  iden- 
tical with  the  species  described  under  the  name  Podophrya  gemmipara 
by  Hertwig.  It  has  the  same  robust  stalk,  with  the  same  close  trans- 
verse annular  markings,  the  same  taper,  and  is  simUar  in  the  form  of 
the  tentacles,  which  are  often  irregularly  beaded  or  swollen.  I  was  en- 
abled to  observe  in  part  its  development,  which  is  also  similar  to  that 
of  the  Helgoland  species  of  the  North  Sea  above  mentioned.  They  were 
found  in  great  abundance  on  the  surface  of  the  fronds  of  Laminaria^ 
together  with  the  Acineta  tuberoaa;  not  as  abundantly,  of  course,  as 
the  Zoothamniumj  but  in  sufficient  numbers  to  make  them  a  very  con- 
siderable factor  in  the  protozoan  life  found  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Point 
Comfort. 

The  majority  of  the  free  protozoa  and  many  monads,  such  as  Nocti- 
lucaj  have  scarcely  been  considered,  but  enough  has  been  said,  I  think, 
to  give  some  idea  of  the  actual  importance  of  the  minute  animal  and 
vegetable  life  of  the  sea  to  make  it  clear  that  there  is  a  most  intimate 
relation  of  dependence  existing  between  the  lowest  and  the  iuterme- 
diate  forms  of  life.  Why  is  it,  for  example,  that  we  should  find  the 
Gopepoda  so  abundant  among  the  Laminaria  along  the  seacoastf  Have 
we  not  sliown  that  on  the  fronds  of  these  algse  there  exists,  in  most 
instances,  almost  a  forest  of  protozoan  life,  upon  which  these  creatures 
may  be  supposed  to  pasture?  We  do  not  find  the  Laminaria  itself 
eaten.  Again,  the  foramiuiferal  and  radiolarian  fauna  of  the  high  seas 
appears  to  be,  in  great  measure,  a  surface  fauna,  according  to  the  evi- 
dence of  a  number  of  investigators.  This  fact  appears  to  have  an  im- 
portant relation  to  the  vast  shoals  of  Copepoda  observed  at  the  surface 
of  the  sea  by  various  naturalists  and  expeditions.  It  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed, however,  f5pom  what  has  been  said,  that  the  Copepoda  are  the 
only  consumers  of  this  vast  array  of  individual  protozoa.  Cross-sec- 
tions through  the  oyster,  which  the  writer  has  prepared  and  mounted, 
show  the  tests  of  various  genera  and  species  of  diatoms  mixed  among 
the  indigestible  earthy  matters  and  sediment  which  has  been  swallowed 
along  with  the  food.  It  is  probable  that  the  oyster  swallows  and  digests 
many  of  its  own  embryos,  and  not  improbably  many  embryos  of  such 
forms  as  Bryozoa  and  sponges,  besides  the  diatoms,  desmids,  and^  proto- 
zoa which  make  up  the  most  of  its  food.  Ordinarily  the  contents  of 
the  stomach  of  the  oyster  are  too  much  disorganized  to  learn  much 
about  what  it  ha«  recently  swallowed,  hence  we  are  at  a  great  loss  to 
know  just  exactly  of  what  all  of  its  food  consists;  just  so  with  the 
Copepoda — they  themselves  are  doubtless  eaten  by  other  Crustacea, 
these  in  turn  b^  ( thers.    We  saw  that  Doris  and  EoJis  pastured  upon 
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the  forests  of  fixed  protozoa,  just  as  Planarbui^  Lymnaeus^  iind  Physa 
pastare  upon  the  protozoa,  algse,  diatoms,  and  desmids,  in  fresh  water. 
The  great  abundance  of  Copepoda  and  Amphipoda  is,  however,  the  best 
evidence  of  the  abundance  of  still  smaller  forms  adapted  to  furnish 
them  with  food.  What  multitudes  of  forms  besides  Copepoda  must 
largely  subsist  upon  the  protozoa  and  protophytes.  Of  such  groups 
we  may  name  the  Lamellibranchs,  Pteropods,  Worms,  Bryozoa,  Porifera, 
and,  doubtless,  many  Coelenterata.  Some  of  these,  notably  the  Lamel- 
libranchs, could  probably  not  exist  were  it  not  for  the  numerous  proto- 
zoa and  protophytes,  upon  which,  from  necessity,  they  are  ex)mpe]led  to 
feed. 

What  is  true  of  the  fauna  of  the  sea  appears  to  be  in  an  equally  great 
measure  true  of  the  faunse  of  fresh- water  poods,  lakes,  and  streams. 
Recently  I  investigated  some  DaphniadcB  which  had  been  kept  for  some 
time  in  an  aquarium;  to  my  surprise  I  did  not  find  any  recognizable  re- 
mains of  animal  food  in  the  intestine.  The  latter  were,  however,  entirely 
filled  with  a  sarcode-like  material,  doubtless  in  part  a  digestive  secre- 
tion, together  with  what  might  have  in  part  been  animal  food.  The 
vegetable  food,  consisting  of  diatoms,  unicellular  algse,  spores  of  fungi, 
fragments  of  oscillatoriae,  were  so  sparingly  mixed  with  the  intestinal 
contents  i;hat  they  could  not  be  regarded  as  contributing  much  to  the 
nutrition  of  the  animal.  The  black  or  brown  material,  sometimes  filling 
the  intestine  of  Entomostraca,  I  find  to  consist  in  great  part  of  humus, 
particles  of  quartz  sand  and  earthy  matters,  which  are  of  course  indi- 
gestible, being  thrown  out  of  the  vent,  as  in  Chirocephali,  in  the  form 
of  cylindrical  casts. 

The  most  valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  food  of  the 
fresh-water  fishes  of  the  western  United  States  has  been  made  by  Pro- 
fessor S.  A.  Forbes,  in  Bulletins  ^Nos.  2  and  3  of  the  Illinois  State  Labora- 
tory of  Natural  History,  for  the  years  1878  and  1880.  With  the  most 
painstaking  care  the  results  of  a  vast  number  of  examinations  are  re- 
corded. He  finds  that  the  Darters,  Perches,  Lahracidoe^  Centrarchoids 
or  sun-fishes,  Sciaenoids,  Pike,  Bony  Gars,  Clupeoids,  Cyprinoids,  Suck- 
ers, Gat-fishes,  and  Amiaj  both  the  young  and  adults,  consume  large 
numbers  of  small  aquatic,  and  occasionally  small  terrestrial  organisms, 
notably  the  smaller  Arthropods.  While  many  of  the  more  voracious 
species,  both  young  and  adult,  feed  on  their  immediate  allies,  the  dietary 
of  the  fishes  of  Illinois,  according  to  this  observer,  includes  moUusks, 
worms,  fresh-water  Polyzoa,  Hydrachnidaj,  insects  of  both  mature  and 
larval  forms;  Crustacea,  embracing  Decapods,  Tetradecapods,  Amphi- 
pods,  Isopods,  and  Entomostraca  of  the  groups  Gladocera,  Copepoda, 
and  Ostracoda;  Rotifera,  Protozoa,  vegetable  matter,  and  algie.  In  his 
first  paper  he  also  gives  a  list  of  the  organisms  found  in  the  stoma<!hs 
and  intestines  of  the  Pirate  perches,  Onaterosteidw^  AtherinideCj  Cyprin- 
odantidcBy  Umbridce,  HyodofitidcCj  and  Polyodontidce.  Both  are  accomr 
panied  by  elaborate  comparative  tables,  and,  in  an  economical  sense, 
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are  of  the  greatest^  practical  importance  in  their  bearing  npon  fish 
enlture. 

It  has,  however,  been  Icnown  long  ago  that  fishea  consome  large  quan- 
tities of  small  OruHtaceay  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  extract  fh)m 
Dr.  Baird's  work: 

^^That  the  Entomostraca  form  a  considerable  portion  of  the  food  of 
fishes  has  long  been  observed,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  the  quality 
of  some  of  our  fresh- water  fishes  may  in  some  degree  depend  npon  the 
abundance  of  this  portion  of  their  food.  Dr.  Pamell  informs  me  that 
the  Lochlevin  trout  owes  its  sui>erior  sweetness  and  richness  of  taste  to 
its  food,  which  consists  of  small  shells  and  Entomostraca.  The  color 
of  the  Lochlevin  trout,  he  farther  informed  me,  is  redder  than  the  com- 
mon trout  of  other  localities.  When  specimens  of  this  fish  have  been 
removed  from  the  loch  and  conveyed  to  lakes  in  other  places,  the  color 
remains,  but  they  very  soon  lose  that  peculiar  delicacj'  of  flavor  which 
distinguishes  so  remarkably  the  trout  of  Lochlevin.  The  experiment  has 
been  repeatedly  tried  and  always  with  the  same  results.  The  banstickle 
[Oastroateus  trachurus]  devours  them  with  great  rapidity,  and  I  have 
seen  two  or  thre*^  individuals  clear  in  a  single  night  a  large  basin  swarm- 
ing with  Daphuife  and  Cyclops,  &c.'' 

The  writer  would  also  refer  to  articles  on  the  food  of  fishes  in  the  Reports 
of  the  United  States  Fish  Commissioner  for  1872  and  1873  by  Professors 
Milner  and  Smith,  and  to  papers  by  Widegren  and  Ljungman  on  the 
copepodan  food  of  herring.  Also  a  paper  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Abbot  in  the  Siime 
report,  for  1875  and  1876,  on  the  winter  habits  of  the  fishes  of  the  Del- 
aware. Mobius  has  found  ))ieces  of  algae,  besides  shells,  snails,  crabs, 
and  fishes  in  the  stomach  of  the  cod.  The  writer  has  found  the  stomach  of 
the  sheep's-head  filled  with  the  i*emains  of  the  shells  of  mussels  and  large 
quantities  of  the  slender  branchesof  the  common  brightred  sponge,Jlficro- 
cionaproli/erumj  bitten  off  in  short  fragments  by  the  incisor-like  teeth 
of  the  fish,  and  with  the  red  sponge  sarcode  partly  digested  out  of  its 
skeleton.  It  is  x>i^osumed  that  the  sponge  feeds  U|)on  protozoan  life, 
and  on  account  of  its  i>eculiar  dentary  armature  the  sheep's-head  is 
singularly  well  fitted  to  pasture  upon  sponges  and  thus  indirectly  ap- 
propriate protozoa  as  nourishment  The  same  remark  applies  to  the 
molluscan  food  of  this  fish. 

In  young  shad  from  Capehart's  fishery,  Albemarle  Sound,  said  to  have 
been  three  weeks  old,  I  found  the  remains  of  a  number  of  adult  Tipuli- 
dcBj  or  crane-flies,  in  the  intestine.  This  reminds  me  that  in  examining 
the  larvfe  of  crane-flies  some  years  ago,  I  was  struck  with  the  fine  comb- 
like fHnges  which  garnish  the  edges  of  their  wide  oral  appendages,  and 
which  are  so  extended  in  life  when  the  larva  is  in  motion  as  to  constitute 
a  sort  of  basket  which  opens  downwards  and  forwards  apparently  to 
strain  out  of  the  water  the  small  organisms  which  constitute  it^  food. 
H^re  again  we  have  young  shad  feeding  updn  an  arthropod  which  has 
passed  its  larval  existence,  feeding  in  great  part  upon  protozoa.   West  * 
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wood,  Introd.,  11,511,  I  find,  makes  a  similar  observation  in  regard  to 
the  larvae  of  the  gnat  or  mosqnito  family.  He  says:  "The  head  is  dis- 
tinct, rounded,  and  famished  with  two  inarticulated  antemise,  and  sev- 
eral ciliated  appendages,  which  serve  them  for  obtaining  nourishment 
flrom  their  food.*^ 

The  fixed  Tunicates  are  probably  as  dependent  upon  the  microscopic 
life  swimming  about  them  in  the  water  as  tlie  Lamellibranchs.  The 
Barnacles  in  like  maimer,  immovably  fixed  during  their  adult  existence, 
kick  their  minute  food  into  their  mouths  with  their  filiform  legs,  as 
remarked  by  Huxley.  In  Pedicellina  americana^  abundant  in  Saint 
Jerome's  Creek,  I  have  observed  that  there  are  rows  of  vibratory  cilia 
continuous  with  those  of  the  tentacles  around  the  edge  of  the  lopho- 
phore,  which  appear  to  lie  in  grooves,  which  blend  on  either  side  of  the 
excentrically  placed  mouth.  In  this  manner  the  microscopic  food  of 
this  curious  bryozoan  is  conveyed  in  ciliated  grooves  to  the  mouth 
from  all  points  of  the  oral  disk.  With  these  we  may  close  our  survey 
of  the  modes  in  which  the  protozoan  grade  of  life  is  appropriated 
the  smaller  Arthropods,  Pteropods,  Polyzoa,  Annelids,  and  Tunicates, 
but  we  must  remember  that  upon  these  again  the  larger  forms 
subsist,  which  are  either  food  for  each  other  or  for  man.  As  we 
pass  in  succession  the  larger  forms,  we  may  note  the  Lamellibran- 
chiates,  with  this  garniture  of  vibratory  cilia  covering  the  gills  and 
palps,  and  which  carry  the  particles  of  food  and  sediment  suspended 
in  the  water  used  in  respiration  to  the  mouth  to  be  swallowed.  The 
Clupeoids  and  Oetiorhinus  with  their  branchical  sieves  are  particularly 
noteworthy  for  the  perfection  of  the  apparatus  of  prehension,  but  we 
must  not  forget  that  the  gill-rakers  of  all  fishes,  whenever  developed  to 
any  extent,  probably  subserve  a  similar  function.  Lastly,  the  right- 
whales,  with  their  closely  ranged  plates  of  baleen  suspended  from  the 
upper  jaws,  forming  in  reality  a  huge  strainer  or  filter  for  the  large 
volumes  of  sea- water  which  pass  through  the  mouth,  and  from  wliich 
the  food  of  these  marine  giants  is  so  simply  obtained,  will  enable  us  in 
a  measure  to  comprehend  the  importance  of  the  minute  life  of  the  world, 
and  its  indirect  but  important  economical  relation  to  man. 

THE  FOOD  OF  THE  YOUNG  SHAD. 

Tlis  periods  of  yelk-absorption. 

In  a  previous  paper  by  the  writer  on  the  retardation  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  shad,  it  was  stated  that  the  yelksack  disappeared  on  the 
fourth  to  the  fifth  day  after  the  young  fish  had  left  the  egg.  Although 
this  statement  is  in  a  broad  sense  true,  I  find  upon  more  accurate  in- 
vestigation that  there  is  a  small  amoimt  of  yelk  retained  in  the  yelk-sack 
for  a  much  longer  time.  It  appears  in  fact  that  there  are  really  two 
periods  of  absorption  of  the  yelk  which  may  be  very  shari)ly  distinguished 
from  each  other.    The  first  extends  from'^the  time  of  hatehing  to  the  end 
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of  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  according  to  temperature,  during  which  time 
the  most  of  the  yelk  is  absorbed.  The  small  quantity  which  remains 
after  this  time  is  not  visible  externally,  being  contained  in  a  small  fusiform' 
sack,  all  that  remains  of  the  true  yelk-sack  inclosed  by  the  abdominal 
walls,  and  causes  little  or  no  visible  prominence  on  th«  under  side  of  the 
young  fish.  Viewed  as  a  living  transparent  object  from  the  side,  we  see 
it  in  the  young  fish  lying  below  the  oesopbageal  portion  of  the  alimentary 
canal  immediately  in  front  of  the  very  elongate  liver,  and  behind  the 
heart,  with  the  venous  sinus  of  which  it  appears  to  communicate  by  a 
narrow  duct  formed  of  the  anterior  i>ortion  of  the  yelk  hyboblast,  which 
formerly  covered  the  distended  yelk-sack.  The  appearances  presented 
by  the  living  transparent  objects  are  fully  confirmed  by  the  evidence 
obtained  from  transverse  sections  of  embryos  from  ten  to  twelve  days 
old.  It  appears  that  the  yelk-saek  of  the  California  salmon  probably 
behaves  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner  as  indicated  by  transverse  sec- 
tions. I  even  find  this  slight  rudiment  of  the  yelk-sack  in  shad  embryos 
fourteen  to  sixteen  days  old,  but  this  seems  to  be  about  the  period  of 
its  disappearance.  The  second  period  of  the  absorption  of  the  yelk 
therefore  extends  in  the  shad  over  about  twice  that  of  the  first,  or  about 
ten  days.  The  first  i)eriod  extends  to  the  time  when  the  yelk-saek  is  no 
longer  ^a8ible  externally,  the  second  from  the  time  the  remains  of  the 
yelk-sack  become  inclosed  in  the  abdomen  until  its  final  and  complete 
absorption.  The  function  of  the  yelk-sack  during  the  first  period  ap- 
pears to  be  to  build  up  the  structures  of  the  growing  embryo;  during 
the  second,  not  so  much  to  build  it  up  as  to  sustain  it  in  vigorous  health 
until  it  can  capture  food  to  swallow  and  digest,  so  that  it  may  no  longer 
be  dependent  upon  the  store  of  food  inherited  from  its  parent. 

Hie  appearance  of  the  teeth. 

Minute  conical  teeth  make  their  appearance  on  the  lower  jaws  and 
in  the  pharynx  of  the  young  shad  al)out  the  second  or  third  day  after 
hatching.  Sections  through  the  heads  of  embryos  show  that  these 
teeth  are  derived  from  the  oral,  hypoblastic  lining  of  the  month.  There 
are  none  on  the  upper  jaw,  there  are  four  arranged  symmetrically  on 
the  lower  jaw,  or  rather,  Meckel's  cartilage.  In  the  throat,  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  fifth  and  last  branchial  arch,  there  are  two  rows  of  lower  pha- 
ryngeal teeth,  the  first  of  six,  three  on  a  side,  the  last  of  four,  two  on  a 
side.    These  teeth  are  of  the  same  form  and  size  as  those  on  the  jaws. 

Hie  age  at  which  it  begins  to  take  food. 

Although  peristaltic  contractions  of  the  walls  of  the  intestine  of 
young  shad  may  be  observed  soon  after  hatching,  I  have  never  ob- 
served food  in  the  alimentary  canal  until  ten  or  twelve  days  after  the 
young  fish  had  left  the  egg.  At  about  the  beginning  of  the  second 
week  <H)nsiderable  may  be  seqn  in  Uving  specimens.    But  the  intes- 
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tine  is  often  not  yet  very  densely  packed  with  food  even  at  this 
period.  At  the  age  of  three  weeks  an  abundance  of  food  is  found 
in  the  intestine,  that  portion  which  be  somes  the  stomach  and  which 
extends  from  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  liver  to  near  the  vent 
being  greatly  distended  with  aliment.  Upon  investigating  the  nature 
of  this  food  material  we  learn  that  it  consists  almost  entirely  of  very 
small  crustaceans,  in  reality  for  the  most  part  of  the  very  youngest 
Daphniadce  and  Lynceidce;  only  once  did  I  And  what  I  thought  might 
be  very  small  Ostraooda  or  Cypridcd.  In  some  instances  the  undevel- 
oped larvsB  of  Daphnicd  were  noticed.  In  a  few  cases  green  cellules 
were  observed  in  the  intestines  of  shad  larvae  resembling  ProtococcuSj 
but  as  this  material  appeared  to  be  accidental,  it  is  probably  not  an  im- 
portant element  of  shad  food.  In  the  young  fishes  the  dark,  indigesti- 
ble remains  of  the  food  of  the  BaphnicB  always  remained,  together  with 
the  hard  chitinous  parts,  as  long-curved  cylindrical  casts  which  pre- 
served the  shape  of  the  intestines  of  the  crustaceans.  In  one  young 
shad,  twenty-two  days  old  from  the  time  of  impregnation,  measuring 
14  millimeters  in  length,  I  estimated  from  a  series  of  sections  through 
the  specimen  that  it  must  have  consumed  over  a  hundred  minute  crus- 
taceans. 

The  oldest  specimens  of  artificially  reared  shad  which  came  into  my 
hands  were  some  that  had  been  overlooked  in  some  of  the  hatching 
apparatus  at  Dr.  Gapehart's  fishery  in  North  Carolina,  where  they  re- 
mained for  three  weeks  after  hatching.  In  that  time  they  had  grown 
to  a  length  of  23  millimeters,  or  almost  one  inch.  The  air-bladder  was 
more  developed  and  the  stomach  was  more  decidedly  differentiated 
than  in  any  previous  stage.  In  the  intestines  of  these  I  found,  beside 
black,  earthy,  and  vegetable  indigestible  matter,  the  remains  of  the  chit- 
inous coverings  of  small  larval  Diptera,  and  the  remains  of  a  very 
small  adult  cranefiy,  besides  Entomostraca  allied  to  Lynceus.  In  these 
specimens  the  dorsal  fin  had  the  rays  developed,  the  continuous  median 
larval  natatory  folds  having  by  this  time  disappeared. 

The  mode  in  which  the  young  fish  capture  their  Entomostracan  prey 
may  be  guessed  from  their  oral  armature.  Most  fish  larvsB  ax)pear  to  be 
provided  with  small,  conical,  somewhat  backwardly  recurved,  teeth  on 
the  jaws.  Eathke,  in  1833,  described  the  peculiar  hooked  teeth  on  the 
lower  jaw  of  the  larvee  of  the  viviparous  blenny,  and  Forbes  has  ob- 
served minute  teeth  on  the  lower  jaw  of  the  young  Coregonus  albus.  I 
have  also  met  with  similar  teeth  on  the  lower  jaw  of  the  larval  Span- 
ish mackerel. 

THE  POOD  OF  THE  ADULT  SHAD. 

The  mouth  of  the  adult  shad,  as  is  well  known,  is  practically  tooth- 
less, and  in  the  throat  there  are  no  functionally  active  teeth,  as  in  the 
larvae,  so  that  the  latter,  in  reality,  have  a  relatively  much  better  de- 
veloped dentary  system  than  their  parents.    The  adult,  moreover,  prob- 
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ably  feeds  in  the  same  way  as  tbe  generality  of  the  Clupeoids,  that  is  to 
say,  by  swimming  along  with  the  month  held  open,  as  I  have  frequently 
observed  is  the  habit  of  the  menhaden  in  its  native  element  In  this 
way  the  water  which  passes  through  the  branchial  filter  is  deprived  of 
the  small  animals  which  are  too  large  to  pass  through  its  meshes  and 
be  swallowed. 

It  is  a  common  remark  of  the  fisherman  that  it  is  seldom  that  one 
finds  food  in  the  stomach  of  the  adult  shad  in  fresh  water;  indeed, 
from  personal  observation,  it  is  rare  or  exceptional.  The  writer  has 
heard  many  fishermen  express  thrir  belief,  based  on  this  singular  fact, 
that  this  fish  did  not  feed  at  all  in  fresh  water  during  the  spawning 
season.  With  this  unreasonable  opinion  I  cannot  coincide,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  but  that  the  shad  feeds  in  fresh  water,  as  well  as  in  the  sea, 
upon  such  small  animals  as  ai^  liable  to  be  captured  by  its  prehensile 
apparatus.  To  show  that  it  does  probably  capture  large  numbers  of 
small  Crustacea  in  fresh  water,  the  following  observation  will  show :  A 
spawning  female,  captured  about  twenty  miles  from  Washington,  down 
the  Potomac,  when  the  stomach  was  opened,  was  found  to  contain  about 
a  tablespoonful  of  Copepoda,  apparently  a  Cyclops^  and  very  similar  to 
the  common  fresh-water  species.  This  is  the  only  instance  in  which  I 
found  a  large  amount  of  food  which  appeared  to  have  been  recently 
captured,  since  the  carapaces  and  joints  of  the  antennae  and  body  were 
still  hanging  together,  with  the  soft  parts  partially  intact,  showing  that 
they  had  probably  been  recently  swallowed  and  but  partially  digested. 
Upon  examining  the  intestine,  however,  I  invariably  found  the  remains 
of  Copepoda  imbedded  in  the  intestinal  mucus,  the  most  conspicuous 
and  constant  evidence  of  which  was  the  presence  of  the  hard  chitiuous 
jaws  of  these  creatures.  This  was  the  invariable  rule  even  where  there 
was  no  food  discernible  in  the  stomach.  '  Besides  the  remains  of  Cope- 
poda observed,  there  were  almost  invariably  present  in  the  intestine 
green  cells,  apparently  of  algous  origin;  occasionally  there  were  also 
seen  the  remains  of  large  crustaceans,  possibly  shrimps  or  amphipods, 
but  these  were  so  mutilated  and  disorganized  that  the  evidence  of  their 
presence  is  founded  only  upon  the  occurrence  of  single  joints  or  frag- 
ments. The  tests  of  rotifers  and  the  shells  of  diatoms  of  both  discoidal 
and  naviouloid  forms  were  also  observed. 

Upon  the  foregoing  facts  the  writer  bases  his  conclusion  that  the 
shad  does  feed  in  fresh  water. 

If  it  were  of  any  advantage,  we  might  speculate  upon  the  relations 
subsisting  between  the  smaller  and  larger  aquatic  and  marine  forms  of 
life,  but  perhaps  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  there  is  an  exten- 
sive basis  of  fact  to  support  what  is  imx>lied  by  the  title  of  this  paper. 
The  manifold  adaptations  and  contrivances  by  which  lood  is  obtained 
by  organisms  which  prey  upon  others,  and  how  the  tendency  to  accu- 
mulate the  vast  amount  of  the  "  physical  basis  of  life,''  rt^presented  by 
the  existing  Protozoa  and  Protophytes  is  practically  realized  by  the 
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Lordes  of  Entomostraca  and  other  small  animals  with  which  both  fresh 
and  salt  waters  teem ;  how  these  again  are  accamulated  in  apprecia- 
ble quantities  so  as  to  furnish  an  important  source  of  food  is  shown  by 
the  immense  numbers,  amounting  to  many  thousands,  which  may  be 
taken  from  the  stomach  of  a  single  fish.  In  the  case  where  the  large 
quantity  of  Copepoda  was  obtained  from  the  stomach  there  were  proba- 
bly more  than  100,000  individuals  of  the^  crustaceans,  which  would 
average  a  fifteenth  of  an  inch  long  and  a  fiftieth  of  an  inch  wide.  This 
fkct  will  serve  to  show  how  fine  the  meshes  of  the  branchial  sieve  must 
be  to  prevent  the  prey  of  the  shad  from  escaping  from  this  remarkable 
collecting  apparatut).  The  soft  parts,  too,  of  the  individual  crustaceans 
were  so  well  preserved  that  one  could  distinguish  the  pigment  of  the 
eyes,  the  muscles,  and  intestipe  with  its  content's,  while  the  vast  num- 
ber of  their  eggs  mixed  amongst  their  bodies  testified  to  the  multitudes 
of  females  which  had  been  swallowed.  These  facts  would  appear  to  in- 
dicate most  positively  that  the  fish  had  captured  its  food  quite  recently 
and  after  it  had  reached  quite  fresh  water. 


FISHINa  AND  FISH-CVIiTITRE  IN  FI^ORIDA. 

By  F.  B.  FISHER. ' 

[Letter  to  Prof.  S.  F.  Baird.] 

Mr.  Way  turned  over  your  letter  to  me  as  I  am  in  the  fish  business 
and  am  in  favor  of  raising  fish  and  stocking  rivers.  Florida  has  the 
finest  lakes  and  rivers  for  this  purpose.  This  country  is  filling  up 
with  first-class  people,  who  will  appreciate  this  kind  of  work.  I  have 
fished  on  this  river  for  ten  years,  and  I  have  fished  on  all  rivers  in  the 
United  States  and  coast.  Kipe  roe  shad  can  be  had  at  this  phice  from 
five  hundred  to  one  thousand  every  twenty-four  hours,  if  we  have  an 
early  season.  There  are  small  streams  of  clear  water  which  are  cold 
branches  that  would  answer  spendidly  for  hatching  purposes.  When 
I  first  came  here  I  could  pick  up  shad  all  along  the  lake  shores  whero 
the  alligators  run  them  out.  The  people  have  been  shooting  the  alli- 
gators; thousands  have  been  killed  this  season,  and  this  gives  the  fish  a 
better  chance.  The  garfish  and  catfish  are  very  destructive  to  all  other 
kinds  of  large  fish  and  small.  Trout  or  bass  destroyed  large  quantities  of 
small  shad,  and  my  object  is  to  destroy  catfish  and  garfish  and  by  mak- 
ing guano  of  them.  Gizzard  shad,  or  mud  shad,  are  not  good  except  for 
guano.  I  am  in  favor  of  catching  fish  as  long  as  they  can  be  put  to  a  good 
use;  I  dont  believe  in  wasting  good  fish.  I  have  spent  hours  stripping 
shad  while  fishing  here.  This  is  my  home,  and  I  will  be  at  your  ser\ice  at 
any  time  in  stocking  these  lakes  or  rivers.  Any  information  I  can  givein 
regard  to  fish,  I  will  be  pleased  to  communicate. 

Sanfobd,  Fla.,  September  12, 1881. 
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CHAJVCIKII  MH  TMK  FI«HBBIK«  •F  TMK  «BKAT  I.AMUM  TOKI9« 


Br  CHAS.  ir.  SMII.ET. 

A  somewhat  wide-BpreaiVimpreftsioD  exists  in  the  lake  region  that 
the  fisheries  of  the  Great  Lakes  are  decreasing.  That  the  nomber  of 
pounds  of  fish  annually  caoght  is  less  than  formerly  is  not  tme,  and 
yet  this  instinctive  impression  is  doubtless  correct  if  formulated  differ- 
ently.   That  the  resources  are  diminishing  and  liable  to  £eu1  us  is  true. 

From  the  statements  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Milner,  who  visited  the  fisheries  in 
1871,  and  whose  report  was  published  by^the  United  States  Fish  Com- 
mission, and  by  comparison  with  the  investigation  made  in  1879  by 
Mr.  Ludwig  Kumlein  under  the  auspices  of  the  Fish  Commission  and 
Tenth  Census,  the  following  facts  appear: 

L  The  total  number  of  pounds  of  fish  obtained  from  the  Great  Lakes 
in  1870  was  eqnal  to  or  greater  than  the  yield  of  any  years  in  the  first 
part  of  the  decade. 

II.  The  apparatus  for  capture  has  increased  in  effectiveness  enor- 
mously, probably  500  jier  cent.  The  increased  effectiveness  was  produced 
by  the  introduction  of  finer  meshes  in  nets,  the  addition  of  steam-tugs, 
the  increase  of  pounds,  and  very  great  increase  in  the  number  of  gill-nets 
in  use.    The  number  of  fishermen  also  increased. 

III.  The  average  size  of  the  whitefish  and  tront  taken  greatly  dimin- 
ished during  the  decade. 

IV.  A  considerable  number  of  valuable  fishing  places  became  seriously 
or  wholly  exhausted.  New  places  were  sought  oat  and  the  supply  thus 
kept  up. 

v.  From  these  few  facts  the  following  conclusion  is  drawn:  The  per- 
fection which  the  apparatus  has  attained,  the  diminution  in  the  size 
of  the  fish  taken,  the  exhaustion  of  numerous  localities,  and  the  fact  that 
fishing  is  pressed  under  these  circumstances  enough  to  keep  up  the 
maximum  supply,  indicate  that,  in  the  natural  order  of  events,  remark- 
able diminution  if  not  complete  collapse  is  to  be  anticipated  in  the 
coming  decade. 

VL  The  natural  order  of  events  may  be  averted  by  regulation  of  the 
size  of  meshes,  preventing  the  pollution  of  the  waters,  and  by  artificial 
propagation. 

In  support  of  the  foregoing  statements  the  following  details  are  sub- 
mitted: 

I.  The  supply  maintained, — In  his  report  for  1872  Mr.  Milner  gave  a 
table  of  "  the  nnmber  of  ponnds  of  lake  fish  received  by  first  handlers,'* 
but  he  stated  that  his  figures  for  Sandnsky,  Milwaukee,  Green  Bay,  and 
Mackinaw  were  incomplete.  He  then  adds:  <^The  sum  total  of  this 
incomplete  record  is  32,250,000  pounds  of  fish.''    Mr.  Kumlein's  figures 
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for  1879  foot  up  68,742,000  pounds.  That  the  total  supply  was  Dot 
very  much  larger  iu  1879  than  in  1872  is  the  universal  opinion.  It  is 
also  likely  that  the  completion  of  the  figures  for  1872  would  make  a 
total  of  at  least  50,000,000  pounds.  In  this  period,  the  trade  of  Buffalo, 
Milwaukee,  and  some  other  places  fell  off,  but  was  compensated  by  the 
increase  of  trade  in  Chicago.  This  decline  at  Buffalo  from  1872  to  1879 
Mr.  Kumlein  places  at  from  6,374,100  pounds  to  4,001,000  pounds.  It  is 
impossible  to  state  the  exact  decline  at  Milwaukee,  but  one  house  re- 
ports a  decrease  from  14,000  half- barrels  to  2,058  half-barrels;  another 
house  sohl  8,000  half-barrels  in  1871, 7,000  in  1872,  and  but  1,908  in  1879. 
A  third  firm  handled  6,623  half-barrels  in  1872,  and  10,397  in  1873, 
but  only  2,003  half-barrels  in  1879.  The  only  other  wholesale  dealer 
gave  no  comparative  figures. 

Poimd& 

In  1872  Mr.  Milner  put  the  transactions  in  Chicago  at 7, 461, 102 

In  1875  the  total  is  given  by  a  Chicago  firm  at 11, 500, 000 

In  1876  the  tot;il  is  given  by  this  same  firm  at 12, 240, 000 

In  1877  the  total  is  given  by  this  same  firm  at 14, 000, 000 

In  1879  Mr.  Kumlein  put  the  Chicago  trade  at 17, 247, 570 

II.  Maximum  effectiveness  of  fishing. — The  summaries  of  apparatus 
used  in  Lake  Michigan  as  given  by  Mr.  Milner  in  1872  and  by  Mr.  Kum- 
lein in  1879  compare  as  follows: 

For  1871.    For  1879. 

Pound-nets 281  476 

Gill-nets 450  24,599 

Sail- vessels  and  boats 689  612 

Steam-tugs 4  30 

In  their  report  the  Wisconsin  commissioners  say :  "  The  number  an 
variety  of  nets  used  for  fishing  are  appalling,  and  their  destruction 
character,  supplemented  by  the  spear,  is  rapidly  exterminating  the 
whitefish  and  salmon,  trout  in  Lake  Michigan,  Green  Bay,  and  in  many 
of  the  larger  inland  lakes." 

In  1860  Mr.  Kalmbach,  who  at  present  is  a  dealer  in  Green  Bay,  began 
fishing  with  the  pound-net  in  Bay  de  Noquet;  pound-nets  were  at  that 
time  a  new  institution  in  these  waters,  and  in  fact  his  was  one  of  the 
first  trials.  Ho  employed  two  pound-nets,  one  18,  the  other  20  feet  deep 
and  25  by  30  feet  square.  From  the  10th  of  October  to  the  25th  of 
November  he  took  from  these  nets  and  salted  1,750  half-barrels,  or 
175,000  pounds,  of  No.  1  white  fish,  and  could  he  have  secured  assistance, 
salt,  packages,  &c.,  he  could  have  more  than  doubled  this  amount.  Very 
few  fish  were  smaller  than  No.  1.  Of  late  years  the  pound-nets  have 
contained  smaller  and  smaller  meshes. 

The  Wisconsin  commissioners,  in  theirreportfor  1874,  state:  "AtRacine 
there  are  four  boats  in  constant  use  putting  out  and  taking  up  not  less 
than  twenty-five  miles  of  gill-nets.  We  are  told  by  Mr.  Jacob  Schenken- 
barger,  one  of  our  oldest  and  most  intelligent  fishermen^  that  with  axL 
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eqnal  number  of  nets  only  one-fourth  as  many  flsb  are  caught  now  as 
were  taken  four  years  ago.  He  further  says :  *  Late  in  October  in  1870 1 
took  with  a  set  of  thirty  nets,  at  one  time,  1,980  pounds  of  dressed  trout. 
Four  years  ago  it  was  common  to  take  from  1,000  to  1,500  pounds  of 
lish  at  each  trip.  Now  we  never  go  over  500,  and  not  unfrequently  go 
less  than  200  pounds.  The  lake  is  filled  with  nets  and  the  fish  can  hai-dl}*^ 
escape.''' 

In  the  report  of  1875  the  Wisconsin  commissioners  say:  "At  Milwau- 
kee there  are  four  steam  smacks  and  two  sailing  smacks  engaged  in  fish- 
ing. These  six  smacks  have  a  total  of  sixty-five  miles  of  nets.  Each 
steam-smack  costs  about  $7,000.  The  capital  invested  at  that  place  is 
not  far  from  $75,000.  Kenosha  employs  four  smacks,  with  about  thirty 
miles  of  nets,  and  the  catch  is  about  equal  to  Racine.  In  these  places, 
Kenosha,  Bacine,  and  Milwaukee,  there  is  a  total  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  miles  of  gill-nets  used.  There  is  a  total  of  nets  used  in  the 
waters  of  Lake  Michigan  to  extend  from  one  end  of  the  lake  to  the  other. 
During  the  year  1875  there  has  lieen  great  complaint  of  scarcity  of  fish, 
and  there  has  been  a  falling  off  of  at  least  one-fourth ;  so  that  it  is  evi- 
dent to  all  that  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  are  being  gradually  depleted 
of  fish." 

III.  Size  of  fish  diminished, — In  their  report  for  1875  the  Wisconsin 
commissioners  say :  ^*  In  former  days  the  fishermen  used  nets  of  a  larger 
mesh  and  took  whitefish  that  weighed  from  8  to  14  x)ounds  each,  the 
latter  figures  being  the  largest  known  to  have  been  caught.  Now  they 
have  to  use  smaUer-meshed  nets  and  take  smaller  fish,  the  larger  ones 
being  almost  unknown  now." 

From  Green  Bay,  Mr.  Kumlein  reported,  "Of  late  years  iK)und  nets 
with  small  meshes  have  been  largely  employed,  and  thereby  millions  of 
young  whitefish  have  been  destroyed." 

Writing  from  Port  Clinton,  Mr.  Kumlein  s^ys :  "  In  Mr.  Nickels'  opinion 
the  mesh  is  now  rarely  one-half  the  size  it  was  ten  years  ago.  The  fisher- 
men and  dealers  generally  pronounce  the  decrease,  especially  of  white- 
fish,  very  great  indeed.  Hbwever,  Mr.  Mathews,  of  Port  Clinton,  thinks 
there  are  just  as  many  whitefish  as  ever,  and  as  many  caught;  but,  being 
distributed  among  more  fishermen,  they  individually  take  less  than  form- 
erly. Collectively,  the  catch  is  pretty  much  the  same  as  it  was  ten 
years  ago,  or  ever  was,  in  his  opinion." 

From  Menominee,  Wis.,  Mr.  Kumlein  writes:  "  The  number  of  white- 
fish  to  a  half-barrel  is  yearly  growing  greater.  Sixty  has  been  thought 
a  good  number ;  now  ninety  is  common.  I  am  informed  by  Capt.  Thos. 
Larsen,  of  Menominee,  that  he  has  seen  a  half-barrel  filled  with  twelve 
no  longer  ago  than  1874.  It  is  the  opinion  of  fishermen  north  of  Menom- 
inee that  the  whitefish  increased  in  numbers  on  their  shore  till  1876, 
when  the  yield  rapidly  fell  off  till  the  present  date;  it  is  estimated  to 
have  fallen  off  two-thirds  since  1875." 

At  Washington  Island,  in  1878,  there  were  over  5,000  barrels,  equal  to 
folly  7^500^000,  young  whitefish  thrown  away^  being  too  small  for  market. 
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Writing  from  Green  Bay,  Wi^.,  Mr.  L.  Eumlein  sa^'s:  "During  the 
autumn  of  1878  and  the  spring  of  1879  a  prominent  dealer  at  this  point 
collected  from  fishermen  along  the  shore  of  the  bay  large  quantities  of 
whitefish,  which  he  purchased  already  packed  and  salted  in  half-barrels; 
they  were  bought  for  No.  1  fish,  but  in  repacking  he  found  some  of  the 
packages  to  contain  as  many  as  600  fish,  and  of  course  none  were  large 
enough  for  No.  1.  There  were  a  very  few  No.  2,  and  the  lot  was  even 
barely  salable  as  No.  3.  Many  were  found  that  did  not  measure  3  inches 
dressed.^ 

IV.  Depletion  and  search  for  neic  fisheries. — Of  the  eastern  shore  of 
Green  Bay, Mr.  Kumlein  says:  "  The  once  famous  fisheries  of  *the  door' 
around  Washington  and  Saint  Martin's  Islands,  Little  Sturgeon  Bay,  and 
Chambers  Island  are  no  more.  On  the  grounds  where  once  forty  staunch 
mackinaws  and  five  steam  tugs  with  about  4,000  gill-nets  brought  to 
their  owners  in  the  neighborhood  of  $100,000  a  year,  the  fishing  is  now 
carried  on  by  a  few  superannuated  Indians  and  the  gulls.  The  same 
grounds  that  in  1873  yielded  $4,000  in  four  months  from  two  pound 
nets  (Chambers  Island),  this  year  have  yielded  not  quite  $400  worth,  and 
that  with  nets  twice  as  large.  The  fishiug  grounds  about ' the  door'  were 
to  the  north  and  west  of  Washington  Island  and  south  and  west  of  Saint 
Martin's,  extending  out  in  either  direction  for  eight  miles  and  between 
the  two  islands  the  whole  distance.  These  grounds  were  probably  the 
greatest  whitefish  spawning  grounds  in  existence  prior  to  1868.  Now 
they  are  nearly  abandoned,  both  b^-  fish  and  fishermen.  From  May  1  to 
August  15,  1873,  Mr.  Blakefield,  now  of  the  firm  of  Blakefield  &  Minor, 
of  Fish  Creek,  sold  of  fresh  fish,  from  two  small  pound  nets  set  off  Cham- 
bers Island,  $4,175.91  worth.  This  year  on  the  same  grounds,  with  nets 
double  the  size,  and  in  twice  the  length  of  time,  the  product  has  been  a 
trifle  less  than  $400.  On  the  same  grounds,  where  one  boat  with  two 
men  sold  from  their  gill-nets  $9,000  worth  of  fish  in  one  year,  there  is  uo 
fishing  at  all  now." 

Mr.  Windross,  of  Green  Bay,  estimates  that  at  Oak  Orchard  and  Pen- 
saukee  the  catch  of  whitefish  has  fallen  of  90  per  cent,  since  1869.  He 
la^s  the  decrease,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  sawdust  polluting  the 
spawning  beds,  and  in  corroboration  of  his  statement  cites  the  follow- 
ing, which  he  himself  has  witnessed :  In  1845,  the  whitefish  came  up  the 
Oconto  Biver  as  fax  as  the  falls,  20  miles,  to  spawn.  With  a  small  seine 
he  took  1,200  half-barrels  and  could  have  taken  a  great  many  more  if 
he  could  have  used  them.  This  was  only  at  one  locality,  and  they  en- 
tered all  the  weirs  in  the  same  manner.  Now  the  river  bottoms  are  one 
mass  of  sawdust,  and  it  also  extends  far  out  into  the  bay  so  that  the 
sheltered  shoals  are  so  covered  that  the  fish  desert  them.  Sawdust 
bottom  extends  out  two  miles  from  shore  about  the  mouth  of  the  rivers. 
Mr.  Windross  thinks  the  whitefish  spawn  more  around  the  island  and 
on  the  east  shore  ^  very  few  spawning  on  the  shore  from  Suamico  to 
Peshtigo  Point. 
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Of  the  tribataries  of  Green  Bay  near  Menominee  Mr.  Kamlein  writes: 
^From  fifteen  to  thirty  years  ago  the  most  profitable  fishing  grounds 
were  in  the  Menominee  Biver  near  its  month.  Here  racks  were  con- 
stmcted  which  canght  the  fish  as  they  came  down  from  spawning.  On 
snch  racks  as  high  as  600  barrels  of  whitefish  have  been  taken  in  one 
antnmn  on  a  single  rack.^ 

Mr.  Eveland  says  that  not  a  whitefish  has  been  canght  in  the  river 
for  the  past  twelve  years.  As  soon  as  the  sawdnst  began  polluting  the 
river  the  whitefish  abandoned  it.  It  was  no  nnnsnal  occurrence  to  take 
600  barrels  of  whitefish  in  a  season  twenty  years  ago,  on  one  of  the 
Menominee  Biver  racks. 

^'  Dnlnth,  Minn.,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  mnch  of  a  fishing  point 
until  recently.  Now  the  industry  is  assuming  much  greater  proiK)r- 
tions  than  in  1879.  The  town  itself  is  only  a  few  years  old.'' — (Statement 
of  Ludwig  Kumlein,  June,  1880.) 

Of  Bayfield,  Wis.,  Mr.  Eumlein  says:  '*The  total  number  of  men 
employed  in  1879  was  130.  In  1880  there  were  over  200.  Pounds  have 
been  fished  here  for  about  twelve  years.  We  could  not  learn  that  the 
decrease  had  been  at  all  alarming.  Ashland  Bay  (Chequamegan  Bay) 
seems  to  have  suffered  the  most,  it  is  thought  because  pound  nets 
have  be.en  set  there  the  longest.  When  a  certain  locality  begins  to  show 
signs  of  giving  out,  a  new  one  is  found,  and  a  rest  of  a  few  years  is  said 
in  some  cases  to  have  restored  the  depleted  waters.  The  present  year 
(1880)  the  fishing  is  said  to  be  better  than  ever  before,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  facilities  for  capture  are  better,  the  men  more  ex- 
perienced, and  the  grounds  better  known.  There  is  also  more  twine  in 
use  than  ever  before.'' 

August  30,  1880,  Messrs.  W.  W.  Paddock  &  Co.,  of  Ashland,  Wis., 
who  own  over  1,200  gill  nets,  23  pound-nets,  and  7  seines,  write :  "There 
seems  to  be  only  one-third  of  the  whitefish  canght  near  Ashland  that 
there  formerly  was." 

Of  the  fisheries  of  Lake  Superior  from  Keweenaw  Point  to  Huron 
Bay,  where  the  catch  in  1879  was  8,000  barrels,  mostly  whitefish  and 
trout,  Mr.  Kumlein  writes:  **  Whitefish  are  said  to  have  decreased  con- 
siderably in  fifteen  years,  especially  in  Keweenaw  Bay." 

Mr.  Kumlein,  writing  from  Marquette  of  the  fisheries  extending  30 
miles  east  and  west  of  that  place,  says:  "  Fifteen  to  twenty  years  ago 
the  fishing  was  done  almost  entirely  with  hooks  for  trout  and  only  with 
gill-nets  for  whitefish.  Pounds  were  not  used  till  1869.  There  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  gradual  decrease,  especially  among  the  whitefish 
and  trout.  This  is  stoutly  denied  by  some,  who  say  the  fish  have  merely 
moved  to  grounds  inaccessible  to  the  fishermen,  or  not  yet  discovered 
by  them." 

Mr.  Kumlein  says  of  Whitefish  Point:  "This  fishery  was  purchased 
in  1870  by  Jones  &  Trevalle,  of  Buffalo,  If  ew  York,  who  employ  a  steam- 
tug,  2  Mackinaw  boats,  2  ponnd-nets,  2  seines,  and  36  box  gill-nets. 
Of  late  the  fishing  has  not  been  so  profitable  as  it  was  five  or  six  years 
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ago.  In  1879  there  were  but  350  half-barrels  salted,  while  in  1874  there 
were  2,300.  They  take  only  whitefish  and  trout.  In  the  last  three 
years  the  catch  has  been  too  poor  to  pay  expenses.'' 

West  coast  of  Lake  Michigan. — Mr.  Kirtland,  of  Jacksonport,  Door 

CJonnty,  says  that  fti  his  neighborhood  the  amount  of  whitefish  has  fal- 

^len  off  full}^  one- third  in  seven  years.    No  fresh  fish  at  all  is  sold  here 

now,  as  it  was  three  years  ago,  but  it  is  all  salted  and  disposed  of  to 

coasters. 

Mr.  Marion,  of  Oostburgh,  says  that  as  many  fish  were  caught  the  last 
three  years  as  usual,  but  the  number  of  nets  have  greatly  increased,  so 
that  the  decrease  of  each  man's  catch  is  thought  by  some  to  be  fully 
one-half  in  10  years. 

At  Pentwater,  once  such  a  famous  ground,  there  are  at  present  but 
two  boats.  In  1874  there  were  five;  10  years  ago,  seven;  and  good 
fishing;  now  it  is  an  almost  abandoned  locality. 

Concerning  the  Mackinaw  fisheries,  the  figures  are  quite  reliable.  In 
1874,  Judge  G.  G.  Ketchum  ascertained  the  product  of  that  year  to  be 
equal  to  3,542,840  pounds  fresh,  and  in  1879  Mr.  Kumlein  shows  the 
product  to  be  equal  to  3,259,896  pounds  fresh,  or  a  decrease  of  282,944 
pounds,  or  8  per  cent.,  in  five  years. 

The  other  lakes. — While  visiting  Lake  Huron,  Mr.  Kumlein  wrote: 
"It  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Case  that  10  years  ago  with  the  same  number 
of  nets  now  used,  three  times  the  amount  of  fish  would  have  been  caught. 
He  used  to  put  up  1,200  barrels  in  a  year.  Now  he  seldom  gets  over 
30  tons." 

Writing  from  Erie,  Pa.,  Mr.  Kumlein  says:  "Many  years  ago  Baree- 
lona  was  the  most  important  fishing  point  on  Lake  Erie,  but  at  the  pre- 
sent time  it  amounts  to  but  little.  Dunkirk  was  also  for  a  long  time 
famous,  but  very  little  is  done  there  now.  Erie,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
improving." 

In  1872  Mr.  Milner  wrot^  of  Sodus  Point:  "There  are  three  boats 
here  fishing  pound  nets."  In  1879,  Mr.  Kumlein  says,  "Now  there  are 
none." 

In  1872  Mr.  Milner  said:  "Poultneyville,^.  Y.,  has  been  a  resort  for 
Canadian  fishermen  for  years.  Fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago  they  came 
over  in  numbers,  and  they  came  almost  every  year."  In  1879  Mr.  Kum- 
lein said,  "  Now  there  are  none  at  all." 

From  Sacket's  Harbor,  Mr.  Kumlein  writes:  "Clark  &  Bobbins,  of 
Sacket's  Harbor,  say,  that  in  1879  they  salted  2,447  half  barrels  ciscoes, 
while  in  1879  they  got  only  100.  They  think  such  fish  as  pike,  black  bass, 
trout,  &c.,  have  increased  since  the  alewives  came,  and  that  the  whitefish 
and  ciscoes  have  greatly  decreased." 

From  Lorain  County,  Ghio,  Mr.  Kumlein  writes:  "The  general  im- 
pression seems  to  be  that  the  decrease  among  the  whitefish  for  ten  years 
has  been  very  great.  Ten  years  ago  there  were  not  more  than  half  as 
many  nets  as  now,  yet  a  much  greater  quantity  offish  was  taken." 

Bull.  U.  8.  F.  C.,  81 ^17  April  38,  1 889.. 
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Speaking  of  the  vicinity  of  Green  Bay  Mr.  Knmlein  says:  "Five  years 
ago  Chambers  Island  supported  nine  pound  nets,  doing  a  good  business. 
"Sow  there  are  but  two,  and  those  did  not  pay  expenses  the  last  year. 
In  1873,  Mr.  Minor  alone  sold  to  two  iirms,  one  in  Chicago  and  one  in 
Buffalo,  $19,571.95  worth  of  salt  fish,  and  $100  worth  of  fresh  fish.  At 
the  same  time  a  Cleveland  firm  on  Washington  Island  did  more  thnn^ 
double  this  business.  At  the  present  time  none  at  all  are  shipped  from 
these  same  grounds  which  once  yielded  such  a  revenue.  Prior  to  1873, 
the  average  shipments  per  week  from  May  to  July  was  700  half-barrels, 
worth  on  an  average  $4.  About  1874  the  greatest  decline  was  appre- 
ciable, and  then  the  fishidg  suddenly  dropped  ott'  entirely." 

"From  1870  to  1873  between  60  and  100  tons  were  shipped  from  Fish 
Creek,  and  all  taken  within  a  radius  of  ten  miles.  These  were  worth  four 
cents  a  pound  to  the  fishermen  on  the  ice.  ^ 

V.  The  criMs. — If  the  facts  heretofore  presented  establish  the  allega- 
tion that  (1)  the  number  of  ponnds  offish  caught  has  been  maintained, 
but  (2)  by  enormously  iocreased  and  effective  facilities,  (3)  that  large 
fish  are  seldom  caught  and  that  the  small  ones  have  not  been  allowed 
to  survive,  so  thjit  (4)  already  many  fishing  plaees  have  entirely  failed 
up,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  crisis  has  been  reached  such  as  seriously 
to  alarm  all  who  are  interested  in  these  lake  fisheries. 

VI.  The  remedy. — The  great  efficiency  of  apparatus  which  has  been 
reached  will  remain.  We  do  not  retrograde.  Men  will  still  use  the 
powerful  appliances  which  they  have  discovered.  But  it  is  possible  for 
the  neighboring  Slates  to  regulate  by  law  the  size  of  the  mesh  and  some 
other  minor  details.  This  some  of  the  States  have  attempted,  and  no 
doubt  others  will  imitate  them.  It  is  also  greatly  in  the  interest  of 
certain  localities  to  prevent  the  pollution  of  their  waters  with  sawdust^ 
decayed  lumber,  offal,  &c. 

Artificial  propagation  has  already  been  attempted  on  a  limited  scale 
and  the  methods  pretty  well  worked  out.  It  is  believed  that  if  carried 
on  extensively  it  may  become  a  very  powerful  factor  in  the  remedy  de- 
siied. 


BXTBAOBDIIVABT  PLOODS  IIV  THE  P0T03IAC  BIVBB. 

By  GEO.  B.  MABCllJETTE. 

[Extract  from  lotter  to  Prof.  S.  F.  Baird.] 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  the  heights  of  rivers  at  this  point  in  the 
flood  of  1870  were  28  feet  G  inches  above  low- water  mark:  this  wa^  on 
the  30th  day  of  September.  In  the  flood  of  1877  the  greatest  height 
was  29  feet  9  inches  above  low- water  mark;  this  was  on  the  25th  day 
of  November.    This  flood  was  the  highest  ever  known  in  this  town. 

Habpeb's  Febby,  W.  Va., 

January^  17,  1882. 
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CO]>  AND  HAIilBVT  FISnERIJBS  NKAB  THE   SHV.HAGIN  ISLANDS.* 

By  DR.  KBAlJSi:. 

[From  "Deutache  Geographiache  Blatter,  •'  VoL  IV,  part  4,  Bremen,  1881,  pp.  267-2GD.] 

You  maj-  imagine  bow  greatly  we  regretted  tlie  fact  that  we  could 
not  spend  the  whole  of  July  in  Behring  Strait,  as  we  thereby  lost  a  great 
deal,  esi>ecially  with  regard  to  botany  and  ornithology.  All  we  could 
do  during  this  part  of  our  voj^age  hardly  compensated  us  for  this  loss, 
although  an  opportunity  was  oftered  to  make  raan^'^  interesting  observa- 
tions. Several  times,  when  the  vessel  was  becalmed  near  the  coast,  we 
employed  our  leisure  in  cod-fishing.  The  most  favorable  result  we  ob- 
tained in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Unimak  Passage,  where  on  the  25th 
July,  we  caught  80  codfish — related  to  or  identical  with  the  European 
Gadus  morrhua  (Kabljau),  Gadus  macrocepliahis  Til. — and  3  halibut 
{heiibutten).  The  delicate  flesh  of  these  fish  offered  a  welcome  variety 
in  the  monotony  of  our  daily  fare  of  salt  meat.  The  captain,  however, 
did  not  appear  to  be  altogether  satisfied  with  the  result  of  our  fishing; 
as  last  year  he  had,  while  becalmed  in  the  Unimak  Passage,  caught 
several  hundred  codfish,  wiiich  not  only  supplied  his  entire  crew  with 
fresh  meat  for  ten  days,  but  which  also  enabled  him  to  salt  down  several 
barrels  full  of  fish  for  future  use.  The  largest  halibut  caught  by  him 
weighed  30  pounds;  but  occasionally  some  are  caught  weighing  300 
pounds  and  more.  The  codfish  as  a  general  rule  exceed  in  size  our 
'^  Kabljau.  ^  The  weight  of  a  medium  sized  cod  (after  the  intestines  have 
been  removed)  is  about  9  pounds.  The  best  fishing  grounds  are  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Shumagin  Islands,  where  many  thousands  of  fish  are 
annualy  caught  on  a  sand-bank  about  10  miles  from  the  coast.  Three  firms 
in  San  Francisco  send  for  this  puri^ose  small  vessels,  of  about  120  tons, 
both  to  the  Shumagin  Islands  and  to  the  Sea  of  Ochotsk.j  Last  year  a 
vessel  was  also  sent  to  Sitka,  principally  to  fish  for  halibut,  and  report- 
ed very  good  fishing  grounds  near  that  place. 

The  full  cargo  of  a  vessel  of  120  tons  is  75,000  fish,  which  are  packed 
in  boxes  weighing  30  pounds  each.  This  cargo  is  generally  made  up  in 
three  months.  About  12  fishermen  are  exclusively  occupied  in  fishing, 
whilst  5  boys  tend  to  the  cleaning  and  salting,  for  which  they  receive 
monthly  wage«.  The  fishermen  do  not  receive  fixed  wages,  but  $25  for 
every  thousand  fish.  The  captain  of  the  vessel,  who  has  to  keep  an 
account  of  the  number  of  fish  brought  in  by  the  fishermen,  is  paid  by  a 

*  ''Kabljau  vnd  Heilbuttenfangheideu  Schunuigin  Iiieelu  " —  [translated  from  the  German 
by  Herman  Jacobson]. 

t  Compare  M.  Lindeman:  **Die  See  fischereienj^^  snpplement  to  No.  60  of  *^  Peter - 
mann'8  Alittheilumjen,'*  pp.  r»9  <&  GO,  and  M.  Lindeman:  ^'Amtliclic  Bcrichle  iiber  die 
Berliner  FiHcherci-Ausstellung^^  (Official  Report  ou  the  Berlin  Fishery  Exposition),  II, 
'*Scefi€cherei,"ii.  1»4. 
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certain  share  of  the  total  yield,  generally  $9  to  $10  per  thousand  fish. 
The  l>«)ats  of  the  fishermen,  14  feet  long  and  3^  feet  broad,  can,  in  fa- 
vorable weather,  carry  about  320  fish  each.  By  sudden  storms  the  fish- 
erman risks  the  loss  of  his  whole  cargo,  as  the  only  way  to  save  himself 
is  to  allow  the  boat  to  upset  and  drop  the  entire  cargo  in  the  water. 
The  light  boat  will  of  itself  again  stand  upright. 

A  skilled  fisherman  can  catch  1,000  fish  a  day.  He  stands  erectin  his 
little  boat,  on  both  sides  of  which  he  cast«  a  line  furnished  with  a  lead  and 
with  two  hooks.  If  fish  are  very  plentiful,  he  is  kept  busy  all  the  time, 
hauling  in  alternately  the  right  and  left  line,  taking  the  fish  oflFthe  hooks, 
stunning  them  either  by  a  blow  on  the  head  or  by  violently  throwing 
them  against  a  piece  of  wood,  and  baiting  his  hook  afresh.  The  lines, 
which  have  the  thickness  of  a  quill,  are  invariably  let  down  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  thereupon  hauled  in  1  fathom.  As,  from  our  vessel,  we  fished 
at  a  depth  of  "0  to  70  fathoms,  the  hauling  in  of  the  lines  was  no  easy 
work,  especially  if  we  take  into  consideration  that  we  were  not  properly 
equipped  for  this  kind  of  work.  In  order  to  protect  their  hands,  the 
fishermen  use  so-called  "nippers" — wrings  made  of  good  wool,  which  are 
drawn  over  the  hand,  and  secure  the  lines  merely  by  friction. 

For  want  of  better  bait,  we  used  pieces  of  salt  bacon  j  as  soon,  however, 
as  a  fish  had  been  caught,  portions  of  it  were  cut  out  and  used  as  bait 
The  fishermen  prefer  to  use  as  bait  the  fresh  red  flesh  of  the  salmon,  or 
the  glaring  white  flesh  of  the  cuttle-fish,  which  is  said  to  attract  the  cod 
more  than  any  other  bait.  Even  pieces  of  fish  taken  from  the  stomach 
of  a  cuttle-fish  did  excellent  serdce  as  bait. 

The  average  value  of  a  pound  of  salt  cod  in  San  Francisco  (fresh  cod 
is  not  brought  into  the  market  there)  is  10  cents.  We  did  not  allow  the 
opportunity  to  pass  of  enjoying  some  good  fishing.  It  is  true  that  our 
drag-net  apparatus  was  not  well  suited  to  great  depths,  but  we  neverthe- 
less succeeded  in  bringing  up  from  the  bottom  considerable  booty,  the 
floating  net  moreover  supplying  us  with  a  good  ma  ny  objects  of  interest 
from  the  surface-water,  particularly  in  the  line  of  Medusse. 


A  PBOPOSE]>  POIVD  FOB  REARIIVO  STRIPED  BASS  (BOCCITS  lillVE- 

ATUS)  IN  OEIiAlTABE   BAIT. 

By  E.  B.  NOBNF. 

[From  a  letter  to  Prof.  S.  F.  Baird.  J 

I  send  you  by  mail  an  eel-skin,  not  on  account  of  its  size,  but  on  ac- 
count of  its  color.  The  lower  part,  or  tail  part,  was  a  shiny  black  when 
alive,  shading  to  a  dull  black  towards  the  head,  and  a  dark  lead  color 
on  the  belly.  We  caught  two  of  these  in  December  after  other  eels  had 
buried ;  the  other  one  was  a  fourth  larger  than  this  one.  All  eels  that 
we  have  ever  seen  here  have  been  either  green  or  pale  yellow  on  the 
back  and  white  on  the  belly.    Is  this  a  distinct  species  or  a  sea  variety! 
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I  am  sorry  that  you  do  not  feel  justified  in  making  the  appropriation 
of  about  $250  to  complete  the  poud  I  wrdte  about  a  year  ago  for  the 
propagation  of  the  striped  bass  in  Delaware  Bay. 

I  think  my  experiment  last  spring  fully  showed  the  feasibility  of  doing 
it  Having  had  a  large  female  in  captivity  for  14  da^^s,  in  which  time  it 
had  nearly  finished  spawning,  and  that  under  very  unfavorable  circum- 
stances, as  it  had  no  fresh  water  in  the  pond  in  all  that  time,  and  for  the 
last  three  days  the  water  was  very  warm. 

I  think  if  it  is  not  attended  to  this  spring  the  opportunity  will  be  lost 
hei-e.  My  fishermen  have  not  made  any  money  fishing  for  these  fish  the 
last  three  years,  and  this  season  will  not  fish  as  large  a  seine  as  usual 
expecting  to  fish  pound-nets,  in  part,  which  will  not  be  likely  to  take  these 
large  fish.  After  the  bass  fishing  they  exjiect  to  go  into  the  sturgeon 
fishing,  which  has  become  very  important  here. 

This  pond  is  embanked  on  three  sides,  and  next  the  bay  is  open,  but 
it  requires  an  extra  tide  to  put  water  in  the  pond.  It  covers  an  area  of 
over  one-half  acre;  portions  of  it  are  from  4  to  G  feet  deep,  and  other 
portions  Rhoal.  We  now  use  it  for  getting  ice.  It  should  be  deepened 
in  the  shoal  places  and  have  a  trunk  leading  to  the  bay  to  admit  fresh 
water  every  high  tide  and  keep  a  uniform  depth.  It  would  also,  on  por- 
tions of  the  bay  front,  require  a  dry  stone  wall  to  keep  the  fish  from  escap- 
ing at  extra  high  tides.  I  don't  think  the  whole  expenditure  would  be 
over  $250,  and  if  we  were  to  put  in  from  30  to  40  fish,  male  and  female, 
they  would  be  suflBcient  to  hatch  many  millions  of  young  fry.  And  I 
think  the  hatching  could  all  be  done  between  the  25th  of  April  and  20th  of 
May.  There  would  be  plenty  of  time  to  get  it  ready  in  March,  after  we 
are  done  with  it  for  ice,  as  we  are  able  to  drain  the  water  Irom  it  when 
we  wish  to  do  so. 

Odessa,  Del.,  January  9,  1882. 


SHA]>     FISHEBIEIi     OF      THB     8IJS<|I7EHAIVIVA      RITEB     FIFTIT-SIX 

YEAB8  AOO. 

By  H.  1VII.I.IS. 

[From  a  letter  to  Prof.  S.  F.  Baird.] 

A  brief  account  of  the  shad  fisheries  of  the  Susquehanna  Eiver  fifty- 
six  years  ago  may  be  somewhat  interesting,  as  you  have  charge  of  so 
large  a  government  enterprise  in  fish -culture. 

in  the  spring  of  1827  Thomas  Stump  owned  and  operated  the  largest 
shad  fishery  in  the  United  States,  immediately  below  the  railroad  bridge 
on  the  opposite  side  from  Havre  de  Grace.  At  the  mouth  of  the  river 
his  seine  was  laid  across  the  river  and  down  for  miles  along  the  shore 
below  the  village  of  Havre  de  Grace.  A  violent  wind  commenced,  which 
put  a  stop  for  four  days  and  nights  to  any  further  action  with  the  seine, 


0 


f  h^  Tp  rrirf  J^/«  rnj^  fjfttthXs^mly  down  xhf:  rir*T.  and  no  sL;aii  rod*!  ^t  T«Li>t 
t.5^;  .^;»^.  7^  iriri4  »l  otk;  ^/Vkiek  oci  to*;  fixznk  m^c  c-baa^cfl  ami 
hU'^v  tUTPrf^^ly  rjp  rhf-  nvf^«  stijil  lij  darli;rht  tb^  oater  eiid  of  th«  5«iD« 
b^J  ttr^'^§*^\  tti^  friridIaA«.  on^  aii«i  a  half  i&ikr:^  frrnD  the  raHroad  brHl;?ir. 
At  #rix)«t  f/fif]^:k  fmti  hnutlnA  ira^ooii  aoil  cartJi  that  haA  tot^^on^^i^ 
U^ftu  Ijs^twsiMiitrt  awl  f Jh#90:r  KimnXM^  wfre  loading  «^had  at  ^  per  ban- 
dr#^L  H^fiTin;;^  r^j^rk^  ar^l  ##tlMrr  fUfa.  werfr  thrown  in  vithoat  charge. 
Mr.  Hf  rjfrifi  ^*#?nt  word  i^tt  rfiiI#rs«arr>aDd  in  Ceeil  Coontr  to  farmers  togft 
iMfrnn^  t/^  manure;  f  h^ir  laod^,  Jt  tor>k  three  and  one-half  days  to  get 
Ih^  M^ffi#;  tu^lt4ptft;  hondredif  of  wa;:on  and  cart  loa«Ls  of  fi.sh  were  put 
on  l^tij^UaAfertili/frmfrrifn  that  one  liaaL  8ha/l  are  not  caaght  at  thisshore 
at  th#;  jfTHm'UU  Mr  John  Htiimp  now  lis'es  on  the  property^amL  perhap^s 
#»in  ^f  %'e  a  rn^ire  detaile^l  hii^trjry  of  that  wondcrrfnl  cateh  of  fi>h«  If  my 
utf'tfuny  i¥'r\'ttn  tne  right,  Mr.  Htnmp^eompntingthe  wagon  and  cart  load.s, 
fria^h'.  the  amrjfont,  in  rrnind  nambem,  15.000,000  canght  at  that  one  haul. 
At  that  time  nearly  e%'ery  family  put  down  one  to  three  hundred  shad 
annually  in  CheMter^  I>anr;a«(ter,  York, and  Dauphin Connties before  dams 
were  maile*  Hhail  were  caught  200  milen  ap  the  Sosqnehanna  River, 
Bful  ififWtH'T  flMliwayif  were  made  and  government  wonld  establish  hatch* 
erien  on  tliiM  river,  and  put  a  heavy  fine  on  all  fish-baskets,  during  the 
fall,  when  young  Hhail  return  to  the  ocean,  millions  more  shad  might 
lie  taken,  and  every  family  have  the  benefit  of  fresh  and  salt  shad,  even 
iiM  tfiey  iliil  half  a  e^^ntury  ago. 

iVnnit  me  to  nhow  what  I  think  of  the  profits  of  shad  culture: 

l,OiKI  sti^ul  from  the  hatchery  put  into  the  river  cannot  cost  over 
$rf,  HnpfKme  'i*i  ]H'r  cent,  retuni,  then  .333  shad,  at  20  cents, 
each,  would  1m» $GG  CO 

Add  four  years'  interest  on  $5,  at  0  per  cent C  20 

The  net  i^roflt  would  bo 00  40 

Kvi»n  If  only  one-fourth  returned,  the  benefit  to  the  masses  may  become 
InraU^uhible  in  the  way  of  food.  All  animals  produced  on  land  require 
viwt  outlays,  while  the  production  of  fish  is  a  mere  moiety.  Mature 
providi'N  tlie  clement  and  food  for  fish  without  cost,  and  when  man  will 
truly  see  IiIn  intc'rest  and  comfort  and  give  bis  influence  in  behalf  of 
the  production  offish  by  artificial  culture,  which  was  wholly  unknown 
in  <Hir  country  forty  y<'ars  ago,  he  will,  as  in  thousands  of  other  ca^es, 
wondf^r  why  the  discovery  of  fish  production  was  not  known  at  an  ear- 
lier p(»rlod. 

142  A  Htukht,  N.  K.,  Washington,  I).  C. 

A rii^r  sealing  my  letter  I  found  I  had  omitted  any  allusion  to  the 
planting  of  fish  in  Michigan.  So  far  as  I  can  judge  our  State  will  soon 
i»e  amply  supplied  with  whitefish,  eels,  salmon,  speckled  trout,  gi*ay- 
llng,  and  <Mirp.  Most  of  our  inland  lakes  have  outlets  to  the  various 
rlveii4.    I  believe  the  carp  will  become  our  standard  fish,  as  we  have 
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thousands  of  shallow  lakes  and  streams  that  this  fish  may  do  well  in, 
while  such  fish  as  bass,  pickerel,  perch,  and  flesh  eating  fish  seek  deeper 
and  colder  waters.  Whitefish  are  caught  varying  in  size  from  3  to  6 
pounds  in  lakes  where  they  were  planted  four  years  ago.  When  bass 
and  pickerel  shall  be  got  out  carp  and  whitefish  will  become  our  stand- 
ard fiish.  Eels,  I  think,  will  inhabit  all  our  waters.  I  have  opened 
hundreds  of  eels  in  Pennsylvania,  but  never  found  a  fish  in  one  of 
them  or  in  a  catfish,  as  I  have  in  bass,  pickerel,  perch,  and  some  other 
kinds.  Hence  fish  that  live  on  vegetable  matter  are  the  kind  for  us  to 
propagate.  I  hope  to  see  fish  culture  encouraged  by  national  and  State 
bounties.  Michigan  will  ere  long  have  fish  to  export  to  other  Stiites  if 
properly  encouraged. 


NOTES  ON  THB  GliOUCESTEB  FISHEBT. 

By  S.  J.  MABTIW. 

[Letter  to  Prof.  S.  F.  Baird.] 

The  most  of  the  netters  have  put  their  nets  ashore.  Could  not  get 
fish  enough  in  them  to  make  it  i)ay.  The  fishermen  that  i)ut  their  nets 
down  in  November  have  used  them  up.  'No  fault  with  the  nets.  They 
don't  get  any  fish,  because  there  are  no  fish  inshore.  I  tliink  if  one 
of  the  boats  had  gone  out  to  Long  Island  it  would  have  done  well. 
There  have  been  i)lenty  offish  at  Coney  Island  and  Rockaway  this  winter. 
I  think  some  nets  would  have  done  first-rate.  They  fish  there  with  hand- 
lines,  two  men  in  a  boat.  They  don't  fish  more  than  three  miles  from 
shore.  There  are  plenty  of  herring  this  winter  at  Grand  Manan  and  New- 
foundland. Some  vessels  have  made  three  trips  this  winter  to  Grand 
Manan,  five  vessels  at  Newfoundland,  coming  home  full.  Two  have  ar- 
rived with  full  cargoes.  Herring  are  selling  at  75  cents  a  hundred. 
The  vessels  are  doing  well  on  George's.  The  vessels  get  more  halibut 
this  winter  than  they  have  the  past  ten  years.  They  fish  on  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  bank  in  40  fathoms  water.  They  get  as  high  as  8,000 
pounds.  In  catching  20,000  pounds  cod,  that  makes  a  good  trip.  There 
are  six  vessels  getting  ready  to  go  to  the  western  bank  alter  codfish.  It 
is  early  for  vessels  to  go  the  western  bank.  What  started  them  oft* 
so  early!  The  haddock  vessels  (one  of  them  was  on  the  western  part  of 
western  bank)  found  plenty  of  codfish ;  more  cod  than  haddock.  All 
kinds  of  fish  bring  a  high  price.  Fresh  halibut  sold  yesterday  at  7  cents 
a  pound;  fresh  cod,  3  cents  a  pound;  haddock,  3 J  cents  a  pound;  salt 
cod  out  of  the  vessel,  3J  cents  a  pound.  Dried  George's  cod  sold  yester 
day  at  $5  75  a  quintal.  Everything  looks  prosperous  for  the  coming  year. 
The  moi'.t  of  the  old  stock  is  out  of  the  market. 

Gloucester,  Mass.,  January  22, 1882. 
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[L#rtter  to  ProC  S.  F.  Baiid.  J 

I  hail  a  letter  from  Mr.  Clark  sayiug  that  Major  FerpiBon  wanted  to 
know  if  be  could  get  8ome  cod  8pawn.  I  don't  think  we  can  get  any 
thiti  winter.  The  rrason  is  that  there  are  no  hand-line  fishermen.  All 
the  fiish  are  now  caaght  with  nets  and  trawls,  which  are  set  over  night 
and  haalnl  in  the  morning.  There  is  therefore  no  chance  to  get  spawn 
from  live  fish. 

The  fish  are  scarce.  The  prospect  in  Ipswich  Bay  is  better  for  net- 
fishing  than  it  was  last  month*  Boat  Eva  ^£ay  caught  7,000  pounds  in 
two  nights  with  twenty-four  nets.  That  is  better.  The  boats  that  put 
thetr  nets  ashore  have  taken  them  on  board  again.  They  are  going  to 
try  their  luck  again.  They  don't  catch  any  fish  on  trawls.  They  find 
nets  better  in  the  winter  than  trawls. 

8<;vent3'  thousand  pounds  of  cod  have  been  caught  in  nets  during  the 
past  fortnight  This  is  more  than  they  caught  inshore  on  all  the  trawls 
they  had  set. 

Gloucesteb,  Mass.,  February  1, 1882. 


ABTIVlCIAIi  CUEfTCBE  OF  JIBDICIIVAIi  l^EBCHBS  A5r]>  OF  SPECIK9 

OP  HB£«IX. 

My  BUDOI.PH  HESSEI.!.. 

[Letter  to  Prof.  S.  F.  Baird.] 

Referring  to  your  formerly  expressed  intention  to  make  at  the  United 
Htates  fish  ponds  a  trial  of  breeding  the  Hirudo  medicinaliSj  or  medicinal 
hfecti,  and  other  species  of  HirudOy  I  beg  to  remind  you  of  the  matter, 
deeming  this  season  most  favorable  for  the  importation  of  a  number  of 
propagative  animals.  It  will  require  for  the  first  trial  not  more  than  200 
to  «iOO  or  400  individuals  and  I  have  found  a  little  pond  about  30  inches 
by  10  inches  the  best  size. 

I  recommend  for  this  puri)ose  the  green  species,  Hirudo  officinalis^ 
from  Southeastern  Europe  (Hungary,  Croatia,  Bosnia),  and  the  brown 
Hi>ecie8,  Uirudo  medicinalisy  from  Southwestern  Europe  (Italy,  Spain, 
France,  an<l  some  few  parts  of  Southern  Germany).  There  are  some  other 
different  kinds  coming  from  Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  Algeria,  and  Morocco; 
but  I  think  the  above  named  are  the  best  for  breeding  and  medical  pur- 
jMwes.  Tliey  have  more  eggs  in  the  cocoon  (12  or  15  to  20)  and  are 
not  subject  to  many  diseases,  and  they  are  hardy  enough  for  our 
cliuiafe.  I  must  explain  to  you  that  the  so-called  marketable  Hirudo 
that  we  find  iu  the  drug-stores  is  not  the  propagative  one;  it  is  too  small, 
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too  young  for  tliis  purpose.  It  requires  a  larger  size^ — four  to  six  year  old 
oues,  of  4  iuches  to  5  iucbes  in  length.  I  kept  in  my  ponds  as  breeders 
a  large  size,  5  inches  to  G  inches  long  and  1  inch  thick  (after  feeding). 
They  call  them  in  Austria,  Germany,  "  mother-leeches j  ^  in  France,  sang- 
9U€'Vache8. 

On  this  occasion  I  believe  it  my  duty  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
special  breeding  of  another  animal,  which  is  extensiv^ely  carried  on  in 
Italy,  Spain,  France,  Austria,  and  South  Germany,  namely,  that  of  ScZIo? 
pomatia.  Tliis  breeding  is  as  yet  quite  unknown  in  America,  although 
large  quantities  of  Helix  aspersa  are  brought  to  New  York  from  private 
establishments  each  winter. 

How  extensively  the  breeding  of  helices  is  carried  on  in  Southern 
Europe,  France,  Austria,  Italy,  and  South  Germany  (not  at  all  in  Cen- 
tral and  Northern  Germany),  you  ma^'  gather  from  the  circumstance  that 
Marseilles  ships  more  than  10,000  to  15,000  hundredweight  for  Paris 
and  London;  Genoa  the  same  quantity. 

Austria  breeds  a  great  many ;  Bavaria,  Wiirtemberg,  and  Baden,  too, 
for  the  Vienna,  Munich,  Swiss,  and  Paris  markets. 

Wlien  a  young  boy  I  collected  them  by  the  thousand  in  the  valleys 
and  little  hills  of  the  Black  Forest  Mountains  and  in  the  sunny  meadows 
of  the  Upper  Rhine,  where  I  found  many  other  kinds  of  Helix. 

I  myself  raised  some  of  them  years  after,  by  the  thousand,  in  my  own 
business,  and  these  were  the  Helix  pomatia  oul  of  the  vineyards.  Helix 
rhodostoma  from  France  and  Italy;  H.  aspersa  (France)  and  H,  vermivu- 
laris. 

Not  much  room  is  needed  to  keep  about  1,000  or  2,000  living  in,  and, 
for  breeding  purposes,  a  box,  20  feet  b^^  5  feet  by  2  feet  in  depth,  sunk 
into  the  ground  and  covered  with  a  wire  screen  frame,  will  answer  to 
raise  about  40,000  to  50,000,  with  a  few  square  yards  of  ground  to  plant 
the  food  for  them. 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  9, 1882. 


FISHEBir  NEWS    FBOHI   6I<OUCB8TEB,  ]fIA8SA€HI7BETT8. 

By  S.  J.  MAUTIN. 

FFrom  a  letter  to  Prof.  S.  F.  Bainl.l 

The  weather  during  the  last  month  has  been  verj'  bad  for  all  kinds  of 
fishing.  When  there  is  a  chance  they  get  some  fish  in  nets.  When  net« 
have  been  down  two  or  three  days  with  fish  in  them,  most  of  the  fish 
are  spoiled.  The  nets  get  badly  torn;  they  could  do  better  with  them 
than  with  trawls,  however,  if  they  had  fine  weather.  The  schooner 
Northern  Eagle  arrived  yesterday ;  she  had  been  trawling  down  at  Boone 
Island.  When  there  was  a  chance  to  set,  they  would  get  2,000  pounds 
of  fish  with  9,000  hooks.  The  average  a  night  with  24  nets  last  week 
was  2,500  pounds.    The  nets  would  do  better  than  that.    We  had  such 
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fxkd  veatr.^r  that  it  kii^pe^  the  water  thifrk  and  dirty  all  the  time.  When 
the  rter.i  iiire  haaleti  np  they  arfr  fall  of  .se;i-weed«  kelp,  and  all  soeh  stuff; 
40.  in  r.>n;^h  vsrf:ikth*:r.  they  don't  have  mneh  chan«?e  to  fi.^h.  I  hail  a  talk 
with  (h'OT'j:^,  my  s^on;  he  Aay.s  he  never  aaw  s4>  many  beaeh-ilsli  as  he 
fiaw  la^t  Wedne:4da>  ;  they  wen;  off  .shore  and  a:^  fiu*  in  a^  the  eye  eoald 
nee;  they  were  lK>nnd  to  the  weatwanL  The  same  day  he  saw  a  large 
fK:bool  of  fK#riK>i«ie5*  bound  wcsit.  The  vesssels  that  were  out  in  the  last 
l^le,  Febniary  4^  e^^me  in  slowly.  I  am  sorry  to  say  1  think  some 
rjf  them  will  never  come.  Some  of  the  haddtxrk  vessels  have  been  gone 
four  wei'ks.  rk^me  fjf  the  George's  ves^sels  have  been  out  as  long;  1  hope 
they  will  all  eome,  but  I  think  it  doubtful.  All  the  ves^sels  that  have 
come  in  are  more  or  less  damageil:  they  all  report  the  gale  very  hard. 
I  think  if  we  ha^l  line  weather  they  would  do  well  with  nets  for  a  month 
to  i'^ftni',.  The  fn^shhalibat  f;atchers  that  have  come  in  fared  hard ;  their 
decks  swejit,  and  the  dories  stove.  All  say  one  thing:  it  was  a  bad  time. 
Oloicestkb,  3lA.S8.y  February  12y  1882. 


An  #pf  .'Vf  o:v  MKGAMDi.f  G  me  i.TFiiCs^rcE  rp#!f  Tm  coast  fiah- 

mUMUn  09  THK  HTKAJIEBIi  USED  IX  THE  atE3rHA]>E5r  FI9BEBV. 

Br  J.  ir.  HAli  KI3I8. 

[Letter  to  Prof.  Spencer  F.  Bainl.] 

JA3IESP0RT,  N.  Y.,  January  20, 1882. 

I  am  engagi^l  in  the  menhaden  fishery,  having  been  master  of  a 
Mteamer  in  that  business  for  six  years  past  and  before  that  for  four 
years  in  a  sail  vessel. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  bill  is  i)ending  before  the  Xew  Jersey  legis- 
lature ti>  stop  the  use  of  steamers  for  catching  menhaden  off  the  coast  of 
that  Htate,  will  you  please  state  your  views  as  to  the  relative  extent  of 
the  injury,  if  any,  done  to  the  fisheries  for  edible  fish  by  the  operations 
of  the  menhaden  fishermen  as  compared  with  the  influence  of  other 
cauHCH,  including  the  destruction  of  menhaden  by  their  natural  euemiesf 

1.  Do  we  catch  edible  fish  ourselves  with  our  set-nets? 

We  do  not  find  them  with  the  menhaden,  except  as  they  are  chasing 
and  worrying  the  menhaden. 

We  n(iver  look  for  nor  set  for  anything  else  but  menhaden,  and,  take 
the  season  through,  wo  do  not  catch  enough  to  supply  our  table  on  board 
the  steamer. 

There  was  one  instance  that  you  have  heard  of,  but  it  was  exceptional 
and  was  Mie  only  one  that  ever  happened  in  my  experience.  In  June 
last,  whihj  on  my  steamer,  the  J.  W.  Hawkins,  off  llockaway,  I  set  for 
what  I  supposed  to  be  a  school  of  menhaden.  When  I  had  surrounded 
them  I  thought  I  discovered  they  were  bluefish  and  that  my  seine  was 
gone  (for  bluefish  eat  a  seine,  and  such  a  school  would  have  destroyed 
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it  quickly),  but  I  could  not  get  away  from  them,  and  was  glad  to  find 
tlicy  were  weakfisb.  I  took  about  20  tons  of  tbem  and  carried  tbem  at 
once  to  Fulton  Market,  New  York,  and  sold  them  for  edible  fisb.  At 
the  same  time  two  other  steamers  made  hauls  of  the  same  and  sold 
theirs  in  the  same  way. 

I  have  been  engaged  in  menhaden  fishing  for  thirteen  years  and 
for  six  years  have  been  master  of  a  steamer  in  that  business,  and  in  my 
judgment,  during  that  time,  not  one  fish  of  one  thousand  of  those  which 
have  been  rendered  into  fertilizers  was  an  edible  fish,  unless  the  menha- 
den themselves  are  called  such. 

2.  Assuming  that  menhaden  are  the  chief  food  of  the  bluefish,  and  in 
part  of  the  weakfish,  bonito,  cod,  and  bass,  do  our  steamers  render  those 
edible  fish  scarce  by  driving  off  or  catching  up  the  menhaden  f 

That  is  a  question  which  every  one  engaged  in  the  busmess  is  inter- 
ested in  asking. 

1  am  entirely  satisfied  with  the  position  taken  by  Professors  Baird, 
Huxley,  Goode,  and  others,  that  all  the  menhaden  that  man  has  ever 
caught  in  any  one  year  have  been  but  as  a  drop  in  the  bucket  compared 
to  those  which  are  annually  destroyed  by  the  bluefish  and  sharks,  and 
their  other  natural  enemies. 

Some  years,  when  with  a  sail-gear,  I  have  found  less  fish  than  in 
other  years,  but  since  I  have  been  in  a  steamer,  my  cruising  has  been 
more  extended  and  I  can't  say  that  I  have  seen  less  fish  in  any  one  year 
than  in  another.  During  the  season  of  1881 1  cruised  from  Cape  Hen- 
lopen  to  Montauk  Point,  and  in  my  judgment  as  many  fish  came  on  to 
coast  in  the  spring  as  I  ever  saw  in  a  spring  before,  and  although  the 
fish  were  in  different  localities  from  what  they  sometimes  are,  1  think 
I  saw  as  many  menhaden  that  season  as  ever  before. 

2.  Does  the  cruising  of  our  steamers  drive  the  menhaden  from  any 
part  of  the  coast!     I  believe  it  does  not. 

Although  it  is  true  that  menhaden  do  oftentimes  seem  to  be  shy,  and 
do  not  show  up  as  well  as  at  others,  and  although  you  may  by  rowing 
ahead  of  or  around  a  small  school  cause  them  to  sink  below  the  surface, 
and  that  they  will  then  change  their  position  before  showing  up  again,  and 
although  when  you  make  a  stab  at  one  side  of  a  school  it  may  turn  just 
far  enough  to  clear  your  seine  and  then  pursue  its  course;  yet  it  is  my 
opinion,  and  so  far  as  I  know  it  is  the  universal  opinion  of  fishermen, 
that  when  a  large  body  of  fish  is  coming  upon  the  coast,  or  is  located 
upon  the  coast,  or  at  sea,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  stopping  them  or 
varying  their  course  by  nets  or  boats  or  steamers  or  by  any  other  means 
that  we  know  of. 

We  cannot  explain  the  movements  of  the  menhaden. 

During  most  of  the  season  of  1881  they  were  on  the  coast  of  New  Jersey, 
and  most  of  the  fishing  fleet  were  there,  but  the  menhaden  did  not  leave. 
It  is  said  that  edible  fish  were  scarce  on  the  coast  during  1881,  but  it 
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eould  iK/t  Lave  lj»e<eii  ^/m  Uie  abaexice  of  their  food.  £00-  tlie  meahaden 
irenr  tli<?re. 

i^iemznera  certaiiih'  don't  frij^bten  the  fi^ll.  Tbeir  goiD^orer  a  sdiool 
of  m^uiia^lezi  liiie  no  more  effect  tkao  a  sail  vesseL  Tbev  sink  at  the 
U/T  and  oioe  ap  at  the  mem.  Moreover  the  steamers  don't  go  near  the 
ueLor^l :  ibey  ftiioply  carry  the  fishing-erews  to  the  fishing-gioands  and 
vait  off  one  J^ide  to  receive  the  fish  after  they  are  caught. 


Br  »•  <!•  MABT13I. 

[From  a  letter  to  ProC  S.  F.  Baird.] 

Five  boats  are  fi.<hiDg  for  cod  with  nets,  each  boat  having  24  nets. 
They  have  a  new  set  of  nets.  The  rest  of  the  vessels  that  had  nets  are 
nsiug  trawLs.  They  have  done  better  with  nets  the  last  week.  The  five 
boats  with  nets  landed  at  Bockport  last  week  44.000  pounds  of  large 
cod.  S^ime  of  the  trawlers  got  as  many  fish.  They  were  mixed  fish — 
cod.  haildoek.  hake^  cask — so  the  trawlers  did  not  get  half  the  money 
the  netters  did.  The  fish  they  got  in  nets  are  large,  mostly  male  fish. 
I  looked  at  800  poonds  and  foond  that  two-thirds  were  male  fish.  The 
female  fish  had  very  little  spawn  in  them.  I  found  6  females  with  spawn 
nearly  rifie.  I  was  glad  to  hear  that  you  got  plenty  of  cod  spawn  at 
Vew  York.  Cod  have  been  plenty  off  the  Long  Island  coast  all  winter. 
I  will  tell  yon  a  little  about  haddock  fishing  on  George^s.  There  has 
been  a  large  school  of  haddock  on  George's  for  the  last  three  weeks.  I 
will  give  you  some  facts,  then  you  can  judge  for  yourself.  Schooner 
3Iartha  C.  arrived  yesterday  with  90,000  pounds,  gone  eight  days; 
schooner  Josie  31.  Calderwood^  85,000  pounds,  gone  seven  days; 
schooner  FI.  A.  Duncan,  80,000  pounds,  gone  seven  dajrs.  Four  vessels 
left  here  Saturday  and  were  back  Wednesday  with  40,000  pounds  of 
ha<ldi>ck,  having  fished  one  day  and  a  half.  That  is  good  work  and 
quick  work.  The  vessels  don't  find  the  codfish  very  plenty  on  George^s. 
The  average  pounds  of  fish  brought  in  by  the  George's  vessels  the  last 
trip  were  10,000  pounds  of  cod  and  2,000  pounds  of  halibut.  Most  of 
them  were  gone  three  weeks.  The  halibut-catchers  have  done  nothing. 
Schooner  Corrina  n.  Bishop  arrived  yesterday ;  been  out  G  weeks;  lost 
G  men  and  1,5(KI  j>ounds  of  halibut.  Two  of  the  haddock  fleet  are  miss- 
ing; I  don't  think  they  will  ever  come  back;  they  have  been  out  since 
the  1 8th  da}'  of  January*.  The  vessels  are  schooner  Edith  M.  Pew,  Cap- 
tain Corliss;  schooner  Paul  Kevere,  Captain  Bently.  They  have  not 
been  seen  since  the  gale  of  February'  4.  The  price  of  fresh  fish  the  last 
week  has  been  high ;  there  was  a  large  pile  of  haddock  yesterday.  Tbey 
all  sold  at  2  cents  to  3^  cents  a  pound — good  prices  since  there  are  so 
many  fish. 

-iX>UC£8TEB,  Mahs.,  February  19^  1882. 
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ON  THK  FOO]>*OP  TOIJNO  imiTfiFISH  (COREGOIVVS). 

By  8.  A.  FORBES. 

[Letter  to  Prof.  S.  F.  Baird.] 

Please  allow  me  to  add  to  the  facts  relating  to  the  first  food  of  the 
whitefish,  detailed  in  my  letter  of  last  spring,  the  following  notes  from 
recent  observations: 

According  to  an  arrangement  made  with  Mr.  Frank  N.  Clarke,  I  went 
to  Racine,  Wis.,  on  the  16th  instant,  in  order  to  search  the  lake  for  minute 
animal  life  at  the  place  where  it  was  proposed  to  plant  a  lot  of  young 
whitetish.  Mr.  Clarke's  party  made  better  railroad  connections  than 
ho  expected  when  he  telegraphed  me,  and  the  fish  had  been  released 
about  nine  hours  when  I  anived.  I  took  a  boat  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
made  a  careftil  search  for  entomostraca  in  the  water  of  Racine  River, 
near  its  mouth,  and  in  the  lake  at  various  depths  and  distances  from  the 
sliore. 

The  entomostraca  occurring  were  all  of  species  which  I  had  previously 
collected  off  Chicago  and  in  Grand  Traverse  Bay,  viz,  an  undescribed 
Cyclops  (C.  TAoma«i,  MSS.),  an  undescribed  variety  of  i)iajt>/omw«  gra- 
ciUsSars]  a  new  species  of  centropages  (especially  interesting,  since  the 
genus  has  been  hitherto  unknown  only  from  salt  water);  and  Daphne 
galeaiaf  Sars. 

The  Cyclops  and  diaptomus  wore  al)ont  equally  abundant,  but  the 
centropages  and  daphnia  were  much  less  common.  All  were  much  more 
abundant  in  the  rivers  than  in  the  lake,  and  in  the  latter  were  more 
numerous  at  or  near  the  bottom  than  at  the  surface.  This  was  perhaps 
bwiug  to  the  cool  and  lowering  weather.  Immense  numbers  of  diatoms 
lined  the  towing  net  after  every  haul,  with  a  brownish,  mucilaginous 
coating,  the  vegetable  life  far  surpassing  the  animal  in  quantity. 

I  dragged  the  towing  net  as  nearly  as  possible  a  quarter  of  a  mile  at 
each  haul,  and  saved  ea<;h  time  the  entire  contents  of  the  net.  Taking 
a  definito  part  of  the  product  of  the  most  fruitful  haul  and  counting  the 
entomostraca  in  this,  I  reached  the  conclusion  that  they  occurred  here 
at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  to  the  cubic  foot  of  water,  or,  taking  itivor- 
able  and  unfavorable  situations  together,  at  about  one  or  two  to  the 
loot;  thig  suggests  the  propriety  of  scattering  the  deposit  of  fish  as  much 
as  possible,  unless  it  is  certain  that  they  scatter  rapidly  when  left  to 
themselves.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  most  abundant  species  here 
at  this  season  of  the  year  were,  fortunately,  the  smallest.  Mr.  Clarke 
kindly  gave  me  a  few  young  fishes  left  in  one  of  the  cans,  and  I  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  about  twenty-five  of  them  home  alive. 

I  put  these  in  a  small  aquarium  with  well-water  on  the  17th  and  sup- 
plied them  with  entomostraca  and  algsB  of  various  kinds  from  the  pools 
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of  fill*  ra^foitj,  TL^  fi^t//a»rf«tni^;a  were  dikrily  l^r^  eladoc^n  .?# j 
^atpluyf^jt  ,  'rj'':>>;/*.  :>!»*1  ^arjtlyxiaisiptafi.  To  the  algae,  tbe  little  fishes 
kairfr  f/ii'i  i^^  'Ati^fusifm  vliaUrt'^Ty  althoagh  tbey  are  wdl  £canere<l 
ihf*n'jLb  «}*^  waJ#:T,  TL#fT  liiire  followed  tbe  smaller  entockosrra<ra 
arv/;:;j^l  "»:Jb  gnfiw^  um^nM  fnim  tbefinst,  oecaidonallT  makiii^  iiTes«>- 
tntf:  filTort.*  In  ^-^i^f^nrtr  iheuL,  }mt  did  not  actoallv  beglB  eating  aDtO  to- 
d^}\  So-*,  hovfrVi-T.  m^n^  ;Iia&  otiebalf  of  them  have  eridently  takeu 
Utfid.  U%  tlttt  it^vf'fi  i:suit^ni  exafDined,  thiA  eonai^ted  eDtirelr  of  crcloihs 
Mul  '-arjtlirjr^niptuj*.  flte  »!ii:allei&t  eritoinofctaca  m  tbe  water.  Thechi- 
d/i^rer;*  ar*f  evi'l^-ritlv  t/Ki  lar;r<*  for  thein.  ami  thev  even  seem  afraid  wf 
the;n.  ;iltbrni;(b,  r/f  conn«e«  tbe  former  cr>n]d  do  them  no  harm. 

Tlie  fi*be4  all  bave  visible  remains  rjf  tbe  egj^  within  the  body,  bat, 
aji  tbt'ir  teetb  are  already  well  dc%v-lo[ie<l,  tbey  are  doabtless  at  the 
profM-r  a;^^f  Uf  e€>mmenr;e  eating.  Tbi.s  i^eemis  to  me  nearly  eonclorive 
ptfftpf,  tak^fi  with  my  previoii.*9  obficrvationii,  that  tbe  first  iiatnral  foml 
of  tbe  wbitefi>fb  in  Kmall  entomostra<:a^  es]>eeially  eyclops  (Camtkocamp- 
luM  iH'j'MTH  rarely^  if  at  all,  in  Lake  31icbigan),  but  it  may  be  worth  whUe 
to  rt^^ttfAt  ffiy  little  exiK^rinient  on  a  larger  scale  and  under  more  natural 
erinditionn. 

J  bave  ('onK^^rineiitly  taken  steps  tostndy  a  number  of  specimens  kept 
in  tbe  wuterof  the  lake  and  supplied  with  the  organisms  occurring  in 
tbe  lake  watern. 

ft  will  1m^  im]KiH.Hible  for  me  to  keep  alive  the  few  which  I  have,  long 
enough  Up  tell  bow  well  tbey  would  flourish  on  tbe  food  supplied  to 
tbern. 

Imjxoim  Htatk  LAnouATORY  OP  Natural  History, 

Normal  J  111.,  February  20, 1882. 


m0nu  KKMrr.Tn  of  the  ABTiprciAr.  propagatioiv  of  9iAiif k  aivd 

CAMFOKIVIA  MAI^nOlV  IIV   NEW  EIfG£.AlVJD  AlVD  CASTADA,  BECOB* 
OED  f  fV  VUE  VEABII  1979  AJVJD  1880. 

[Compiled  by  the  UDited  States  Fish  Commissioner.] 

Nkw  Bedford,  Maps.,  May  20, 1870. 

Prof.  H.  V.  Baird: 

Hiii:  I  bave  Just  been  in  tbe  AhIi  market  and  a  crew  were  brin«;ing 

in  thrir  flnb  from  one  of  tbe  "  trapH.'^    A  noticeable  and  peculiar  feature 

of  the,  fishery  tbis  year  is  tbe  /?reat  numbers  of  young  salmon  ciiugbt, 

eM|N*<'Jal]y  at  tlie  Vineyard,  although  some  few  are  caught  dally  at  Scon- 

ticut  Neck  (mouth  of  our  river).    There  are  apparently  two  dift'eieut 

ugoN  of  them.    Mostly  about  2  ])ounfls  in  weight  (about  as  long  as  a 

large  mackerel)  and  about  onehnlf  as  many  weighing  from  6  to  8  pounds; 

of^iiMlonally  one  larger.    One  last  week  wcigbed  23  pounds  and  one  18 

poundH.    The  llshermen  think  they  are  the  young  of  those  with  which 

wmie  of  our  rivt»rH  have  been  stocked,  as  nothing  of  the  kind  has  oc- 

curtxHl  in  past  years  at  all  like  this. 

JOHN  H.  THOMSON. 
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New  Bedford,  Mass.,  June  1, 1879. 
Prof.  Spencer  F.  Baird: 

Sir:  I  received  yours.  I  have  examined  carefully  8iuce  your  letter, 
but  uo  salmon  have  been  taken.  The  run  was  about  the  two  first  weeks 
in  May  and  a  few  the  last  of  April.  Mr.  Bassett  had  about  30  to  35 
from  the  trap  at  Menimpsha,  and  10  or  12  from  Sconticut  Neck, 
mouth  of  our  river.  Mr.  Bartlett,  at  his  fish  market,  had  about  one 
dozen  ;  12  from  the  traps  near  the  mouth  of  Slocum's  River,  six  miles 
west  of  here,  and  I  have  heard  of  two  taken  at  mouth  of  Westport  River. 
As  to  the  particular  species,  I  do  not  get  any  reliable  information,  as  so 
few  of  our  fishermen  know  anything  about  salmon,  and  in  fact  the  men 
from  the  traps  on  Sconticut  Neck  did  not  know  what  the  fish  were. 

JOHN  H.  THOMSON. 


FISHING  ITEMS. 

The  squid  fishery  from  this  port  has  thus  far  proved  a  failure.  There 
have  been  five  arrivals  with  but  a  few  barrels.  Schooner  Crest  of  the 
Wave  is  high -line,  she  having  succeeded  in  obtaining  fifty  barrels. 

A  ten-pound  salmon  and  seventeen  tautog,  weighing  over  one  hun- 
dred pounds,  were  taken  from  the  weirs  of  Magnolia,  Thursday  night. 
Tliis  is  the  first  salmon  caught  oft*  Cape  Ann  for  over  thirty  years.  On 
Saturdi^y  morning  three  more  large  salmon  were  taken  and  150  large 
mackerel.  The  fishermen  are  highly  elated  at  the  prospect  of  salmon 
catching. — (Cape  Ann  Advertiser,  June  6, 1879.) 


[Postscript  to  a  letter  from  Mooroe  A.  Green,  New  York  State  Fishery  Commission,  to 

Fred  Mather,  June  9,  1879.  ] 

"P.  S. — Kennebec  salmon  caught  to-day  in  the  Hudson  River  at  Bath 
near  Albany  weighing  twelve  and  a  half  pounds,  sold  for  40  cents  per 
pound.    The  first  that  have  been  caught  for  years." 


State  of  Maine,  Department  of  Fisheries, 

Bangor y  August  25, 1879. 

[Extracts.] 

Dear  Professor  :  •  •  •  We  have  had  a  great  run  of  salmon 
tliis  year,  and  consisting  largely  of  fish  planted  by  us  in  the  Penobscot 
four  or  five  years  ago,  so  far  as  we  could  judge;  there  were  a  very  large 
number,  running  from  9  to  12  pounds.  The  east  and  west  branches  of 
the  Penobscot  report  a  great  many  fish  in  the  river.  On  the  Matta- 
wamkeag,  where  we  put  in  250,000  and  upwards,  in  1875  and  187G,  a 
great  many  salmon  are  repoi-ted  trying  to  get  over  the  lower  dam  at 
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Gordon's  Falls,  13  feet  high.  These  fisb  were  pnt  in  at  Bancroft,  Eaton, 
and  Kingman,  on  the  European  and  North  American  Eailroad.  The  dam 
at  Kingham  is  13  feet;  at  Slewgnndy,  14  fe^t ;  at  Gordon's  Falls,  13  feet, 
and  yet  a  salmon  has  been  hooked  on  a  tront  fly  at  Bancroft,  and  sal- 
mon are  seen  in  the  river  at  Kingman,  and  between  the  dams  at  Slew-' 
gundy  and  Gordon's  Falls.  •  •  •  The  dealers  in  our  city  have  re- 
tailed this  season  50  tons  Penobscot  salmon,  and  about3  tons  Saint  John 
salmon ;  it  all  sells  as  Penobscot  salmon.  Saint  John  salmon  costs  here, 
duty  and  all  included,  about  14  cents  per  pound.  Our  first  salmon  sells 
at  $1  per  pound,  and  so  on  down  to  12J  cents  the  last  of  the  season. 
Salmon  at  Bucksport  has  sold  to  dealers  here  at  8  cents.  Two  tons 
taken  at  Bucksport  and  Orland  in  24  hours.  Average  price  at  retail 
here  for  whole  season,  25  cents. 

Trulv,  yours, 

E.  M.  STILWELL. 


State  of  Maine,  Depabtment  of  Fisheries, 

Bangor^  October  4, 1879. 
Dear  Professor  :  My  delay  in  replying  to  your  kind  letter  has  been 
from  no  want  of  courtesy,  but  a  desire  to  send  you  the  required  "data'' 
you  asked.  Neither  myself  nor  Mr.  Atkins  have  been  able  to  procure 
them.  The  weir  fishermen  keep  no  records  at  all,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
obtain  from  them  anything  reliable;  while  the  fishermen  above  tide 
water  are  a  bad  set  of  confirmed  poaehers,  whose  only  occupation  is 
hunting  and  fishing  both  in  and  out  of  season.  They  are  always  jeal- 
ous and  loth  to  let  us  know  how  good  a  thing  they  make  of  it,  for  fear 
of  us  and  fear  of  competition  from  their  own  class.  Four  or  five  years 
since  I  put  in  some  300,000  salmon  fry  into  the  Mattawamkeag  at  Ban- 
croft, Eaton,  KingsmorQ,  and  at  Mattawamkeag  village.  There  are 
three  dams  between  Mattawamkeag  and  Bancroft — none  less  than  12 
feet  high.  About  six  weeks  since  Mr.  Nathaniel  Sweat,  a  railroad  con- 
ductor on  the  Euroi^ean  and  North  American  Eailroad,  while  fishing 
for  trout  from  a  pier  above  the  railroad  bridge  at  Bancroft,  hooked  a 
large  salmon  and  lost  his  line  and  flies.  Salmon  in  great  numbers  have 
been  continually  jumping  below  the  first  dam,  which  is  called  "Gordon's 
Falls.''  My  colleague,  Everett  Smith,  of  Portland,  a  civil  engineer, 
while  making  a  survey  for  a  fishway,  counted  15  salmon  jumping  in  30 
minutes.  A  Mr.  Bailey,  who  is  foreman  of  the  repair  shop  at  Matta- 
wamkeag, walked  up  to  the  falls  some  three  weeks  since  entirely  out 
of  curiosity  excited  by  the  rumors  of  the  sight,  and  counted  60  salmon 
jumping  in  about  an  hour,  within  half  or  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  the 
falls.  This  is  on  the  Mattawamkeag,  which  is  a  great  tributary  of  the 
Penobscot.  On  the  east  branch  of  the  Penobscot  there. has  been  a 
great  run  of  salmon.  An  explorer  on  the  Wassattaquoik  reported  the 
pools  literally  black  with  salmon.  A  party  of  poachers,  hearing  the 
rumor,  went  in  from  the  town  of  Hodgon  and  killed  25.    I  inclose  you 
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a  letter  to  me  from  Mr.  Prentiss,  one  of  our  most  wealthy  and  promi- 
nent mercliants,  wliich  speaks  for  itself.  I  will  be  obliged  to  you  if  you 
will  return  tbis,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  use  it  in  ray  report.  On  the 
west  branch  of  the  Penobscot  1  hear  reports  of  large  numbers  of  salmon, 
but  the  breaking  of  the  two  great  dams  at  Chesancook  nnd  the  Xorth 
Twin  Dam,  which  holds  back  the  great  magazine  of  water  of  the  great 
tributary  lakes  which  feed  the  Penobscot,  which  is  used  to  drive  the 
logs  cut  in  the  winter,  through  the  summer's  drought,  has  let  up  all  the 
fish  which  hitheilo  were  held  back  until  the  opening  of  the  gates  to  let 
the  logs  through.  These  fish  would  not,  of  course,  be  seen,  as  they  would 
silently  make  their  way  up.  I  regret  that  I  have  nothing  of  more  value 
to  give  you.  Hoping  that  this  small  contribution  may  at  least  cheer 
you  as  it  has  me, 

I  remain,  truly,  yours, 

E.  M.  STILWELL, 

Commissioner  of  Fisheries  for  State  of  Maine, 

Prof.  Spencer  F.  Baibd, 

United  States  Commissioner  Fish  and  Fisheries. 


Bangor,  October  3, 1879. 
E.  M.   Stilwell,  Esq., 

Dear  Sir:   Prof.  C.  E.  Hamlin,  of  Harvard,  and  I  made  a  trip  to 

Mount  Katahdin  last  month  for  scientific  examination  and  survey  of  the 

mountain.    I  had  been  salmon  fishing  in  July  on  the  Grand  Bona- 

venture,  on  Bay  of  Chaleur,  and  I  could  not  see  why  we  could  not 

catch  salmon  on  the  east  branch  of  the  Penobscot  at  the  Hunt  place 

where  we  crossed  it  on  our  way  in  to  Katahdin.    I  thought  the  pool 

from  mouth  of  Wassatiquoik  to  the  Hunt  place,  about  a  half-mile, 

must  be  an  excellent  salmon  pool,  and  ipy  guide  and  the  people  there 

confirmed  this  opinion.    They  said  over  a  hundred  salmon  had  been 

taken  in  that  one  pool  this  season.    The  nearest  settlement,  and  only 

one  on  the  whole  east  branch,  is  about  six  miles  out  from  there,  and  the 

young  men  go  on  Sundays  and  fish  with  drift-nets.    No  regular  fishing^ 

for  market — onlj'  a  backwoods  local  supply  can  be  used.    These  fish  were 

all  about  of  one  size — say  8  to  11  pounds.    There  were  never  enough  fish 

there  before  to  make  it  worth  while  for  them  to  drift  for  them.    A  few 

years  ago  no  salmon  were  caught  there  at  all.    Twenty-two  years  ago, 

l^efore  our  fish  laws  were  enacted,  the  farmer  at  the  Hunt  place  used  to 

have  a  net  that  went  entirely  across  the  river  clear  to  the  bottom,  which 

he  kept  all  the  time  stretched  across,  and  he  only  used  to  get  two  or  three 

salmon  a  week.      I  was  there  August,  1857,  with  Mr.  Joseph  Carr,  an 

old  salmon  fisher,  and  we  fished  for  ten  days  and  could  not  get  a  rise. 

The  net  had  been  taken  up,  because  the  farmer  did  not  get  fish  enough 

to  pay  for  looking  after  it.    But  the  stocking  the  river  makes  it  good 

fishing,  and  I  intend  to  try  the  east  branch  next  season  with  the  fly. 

Very  truly, 

HENRY  M.  PRE^^^V^^. 

Bull.  U.  S.  F.  C,  81 18  m«^  Si,  \%%^. 


I 
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East  Windsor  Hill,  Conn.,  October  13, 1879 
Professor  Baird: 

Dear  Sir:  ft  may  bo  of  interest  to  you  to  kuow  that  your  salmou 
are  not  all  lost.  La«t  Friday,  lOtli,  I  was  with  a  i)arty  of  three  fishing 
in  Snipsic  Lake,  and  one  of  our  party  caught  a  salmon  that  weighed 
1|  pounds.  This  is  the  second  one  taken  since  the  pond  was  stocked, 
as  I  was  told.  The  other  was  caught  this  summer  and  weighed  12 
ounces. 

Cannot  something  be  done  to  save  our  fish  in  Connecticut  Elver!  There 
is  an  establishment  at  Holyoke,  Mass.,  and  another  at  Windsor  Locks, 
Conn.,  that  are  manufacturing  logs  into  paper,  and  I  am  told  that  the 
chemicals  used  for  that  puri)ose  are  let  off  into  the  river  twice  a  day,  and 
that  the  fish  for  half  a  mile  come  up  as  though  they  had  l>een  cockled. 
Both  of  these  factories  are  at  the  foot  of  falls  where  the  fish  collect  and 
stop  in  great  numbers  and  are  all  killed.  Our  shores  and  sand- bars  are 
literally  lined  with  dead  fish.  Three  salmon  have  been  fouud  among 
them  within  two  miles  of  my  office.  They  were  judged  to  weigh  12,  20, 
and  25  pounds.  The  dead  fish  are  so  numerous  that  eagles  are  here 
after  them.  1  have  received  nine  that  have  been  shot  here  in  the  past 
two  seasons. 

I  have  written  you  in  order  that  the  fish  commissioners  might  stop  this 
nuisance  and  save  the  fish  that  they  have  taken  so  much  pains  to  prop- 
xigate. 

Truly,  yours, 

WM.  WOOD. 


May  29  to  June  13, 1879.— W.  Scott  Lord,  Esq.,  gives  the  following 
weights  of  51  Salar  salmon  caught  in  thellestigouche  River  near  the  junc- 
tion with  the  Matapediac: 


1  of  4  i)ounds. 

1  of  10  pounds. 

2  of  11  pounds. 
2  of  12  J  pounds. 
1  of  13  pounds. 

1  of  14  J  pounds 

2  of  15  pounds. 
1  of  15  J  pounds. 
1  of  16  pounds. 
1  of  17J  pounds. 
1  of  20 J  pounds. 
2^  of  23  pounds. 
5  of  24  pounds. 
1  of  24  J  i)Ounds. 


1  of  24^  pounds. 
G  of  25  pounds. 

3  of  25J  pounds. 
8  of  2G  pounds. 

4  of  27  pounds. 

1  of  29 J  pounds. 

2  of  33  pounds. 
1  of  34  pounds. 
1  of  36^  pounds. 
1  of  38  J  pounds. 
1  of  40  J  pounds. 

61  weighing  1,2004  pounds. 
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Saint  Stephen,  March  1, 1880. 
Prof.  Spencer  F.  Baied, 

U,  S.  Commissioner  Fish  and  Fisheries : 

Dear  Sir:  I  send  you  remarks  in  relation  to  the  Eestigouclie  and 
Saint  Croix  Rivers,  which,  though  crude,  I  am  suBe  are  quite  correct,  as 
they  are  either  taken  from  the  official  statistics,  or  are  facts  of  which  I 
^un  myself  cognizant.  You  may,  if  of  use,  publish  any  part  of  them. 
I  very  much  wish  we  could  procure  some  young  shad  for  the  Saint 
Croix;  this  fish  wa«  once  very  abundant,  and  perhaps  would  be  again 
if  introduced.  I  know  yon  have  been  very  successful  in  restocking 
the  Connecticut.  Our  old  people  deplore  the  loss  of  the  shad — say  it 
was  a  much  better  food-fish  than  the  salmon.  I  do  a  great  deal  of 
shooting,  and  am  much  interested  in  ornithology,  and  specimens  of  our 
birds  that  you  might  want  I  should  be  happy  to  lookout  for  5  do  a  good 
deal  of  coast  shooting  winters ;  have  been  hopefully  looking  for  a  Lab- 
rador duck  for  a  number  of  seasons — fear  they  have  totally  disappeared, 

I  have  nice  spring- water  conducted  to  my  house  and  think  of  doing 

a  little  fish-hatching  in  a  small  way.    The  amount  of  water  I  can  spare 

is  a  stream  of  about  half-inch  diameter;  the  force  will  be  considerable, 

as  the  water  rises  to  top  of  my  house,  some  50  feet  above  where  I  should 

set  trays.    I  write  to  you  to  ask  what  hatching  apparatus  would  be 

best  to  get,  where  to  buy,  and  probable  cost.    I  am  trying  to  get  some 

Hea-trout  ova  to  hatch  in  it.    I  presume  all  your  California  ova  have  been 

disposed  of  ere  this. 

FRANK  TODD. 


Saint  Stephen.  March  1, 1880. 
Prof.  Spencer  F.  Baird, 

Z7.  S.  Commissioner  Fish  and  Fisheries: 
Sir  :  In  regard  to  the  Saint  Croix,  would  say,  that  it  was  once  one 
of  the  most  prolific  salmon  rivers  in  New  Brunswick,  but  owing  to  the 
erection  of  impassable  dams,  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  this  valuable 
fish  had  almost  entirely  disappeared.  At  about  this  time  fishways  were 
placed  in  all  the  dams,  and  graduUy  salmon  began  to  increase,  but  the 
first  great  stimulus  was  given  some  ten  years  ago  by  the  distribution  of 
some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  salmon  in  the  headwaters,  by  the 
fishery  commissioners  of  Maine.  The  Dobsis  Club  also  placed  in  the 
Saint  Croix  some  200,000  or  more  from  their  hatchery,  a  portion  being 
the  California  salmon.  With  these  exceptions  our  river  has  had  no  arti- 
licialaid,  but  for  the  last  five  years  the  number  of  salmon  has  largely 
increased,  due  mainly,  no  doubt,  to  the  deposits  before  mentioned.  The 
fish  ways  are  generally  in  good  condition  (although  some  improvements 
will  be  made),  and  fish  have  easy  access  to  headwaters.  That  large 
numbers  go  up  and  spawn  is  evidenced  by  the  large  numbers  of  smolt 
seen  at  the  head  of  tidal  water  in  the  spring,  many  being  taken  by  boys 
with  the  rod.    I  have  reason  to  expect  that  our  government  will  hereaftet 
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distribute  annually  in  the  Saint  Croix  a  goodly  number  of  young  salmon, 
which,  togethei*  with  the  contributions  of  the  Maine  commissioners, 
will  soon  make  this  fish  again  abundant.  Alewivps  are  very  abundant^ 
and  apparently  increasing  every  year.  Shad  that  were  once  plenty 
have  entirely  disappeared.  I  very  much  wish  that  the  river  could  be  re- 
stocked with  this  valuable  fish ;  possibly  you  could  kindly  assist  us  in  this. 
Landlocked  salmon  (here  so  called)  are,  I  think,  iiearly  or  qui  teas  plenty 
at  Grand  Lake  Stream  as  they  were  ten  years  ago;  this,  I  think,  is  almost 
entirely  due  to  the  hatchery  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Atkins;  the  tan- 
nery at  the  head  of  the  stream  having  entirely  destroyed  their  natural 
spawning  beds,  the  deposit  of  hair  and  other  refuse  being  in  some 
places  inches  deep.  The  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  all  fish  hatched,  which 
are  honestly  returned  to  our  river,  is,  I  think,  each  year  more  than  we 
woiUd  get  by  the  natural  process,  under  present  circumstances,  in  ten 
years. 

FRANK  TODD. 


Saint  Stephen,  N.  B.,  Dominion  op  Canada. 
Prof.  Spencer  F.  Baibd, 

U.  8.  Commissioner  Fish  and  Fisheries : 

Sir  :  I  think  it  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  in  this  Dominion  that, 
by  artificial  propagation  and  a  fair  amount  of  protection,  all  natural 
salmon  rivers  may  be  kept  thoroughly  stocked  with  this  fish,  and 
rivers  that  have  been  depleted,  through  any  cause,  brought  back  to 
their  former  excellence. 

I  would  instance  the  river  Bestigouche  in  support  of  the  above  state- 
ment. 

This  river,  which  empties  into  the  Bay  of  Ghaleur,  is  now,  and  always 
has  been,  the  foremost  salmon  river  In  New  Brunswick,  both  as  to  size 
and  number  of  fish.  It  has  not  a  dam  or  obstruction  to  the  free  pas- 
sage of  fish  from  its  mouth  to  its  source,  yet  up  to  1868  and  1869  the  num- 
bers of  salmon  had  constantly  decreased.  This,  no  doubt,  was  occa- 
sioned by  excessive  netting  at  the  mouth,  and  spearing  the  fish  during 
the  summer  in  the  pools;  natural  production  was  not  able  to  keep  pace 
with  this  waste.  In  the  year  1868  the  number  of  salmon  was  so  small 
that  the  total  catch  by  anglers  was  only  20  salmon,  and  the  commer- 
cial yield  only  37,000  pounds. 

At  about  this  date,  the  first  salmon  hatchery  of  the  Dominion  was  built 
upon  this  river  and  a  better  system  of  protection  inaugurated;  every 
year  since  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  salmon  have  been 
hatched  and  placed  in  these  waters,  and  the  result  has  been,  that  in  1878- 
one  angler  alone  (out  of  hundreds  that  were  fishing  the  river)  in  sixteen 
days  killed  by  his  own  rod  eighty  salmon,  seventy-five  of  which  aver- 
aged over  twenty-six  pounds  each ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  numbers^ 
that  were  being  taken  by  the  net  fishermen  below,  for  commercial  pur- 
poses^ were  beyond  precedent,  amounting  in  that  one  division  alone 
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(not  counting  local  and  home  consninptiou)  to  the  enormous  weight  of 
oOO,000  pounds,  and  the  cash  receipts  for  salmon  in  Eestigouche  County 
that  year  amounted  to  more  than  $40,000,  besides  which  some  $5,000 
was  expended  by  anglers;  this  result  was  almost  entirely  brought  about 
by  artificial  propagation.  A  new  hatchery  of  size  sufficient  to  produce 
five  million  young  fish  annually  will  no  doubt  soon  be  erected  by  the 
Dominion  Government  upon  this  river. 

A  somewhat  similar  record  might  be  given  of  the  river  Saguenay. 
Some  years  ago  anglers  and  net  fishers  of  this  river  said  it  was  useless 
to  lease  from  the  department,  as  the  scarcity  of  salmon  was  such  a>s  not 
to  warrant  the  outlay.  A  hatchery  was  built,  and  this  state  of  things 
is  now  wonderfully  changed;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  in  1878  salmon, 
from  the  great  numbers  which  were  taken  at  the  tidal  fisheries,  became 
a  drug  in  the  market,  selling  oft^n  as  low  as  ^hree  cents  jyer  pound,  and 
angling  in  the  tributaries  was  most  excellent. 

Some  one  hundred  million  young  salmon  have  been  artificially  hatched 

and  distributed  in  the  waters  of  the  Dominion  during  the  last  few  years, 

and  hew  government  hatcheries  are  constantly  being  erected. 

Yours,  &c*, 

FRANK  TODD, 

Fishery  Overseer^  Saint  Croix  DisU^ict 


rOOJD  OF  THB  HHAJD  OF  THE  ATIiANTIC  COAST  OF  THK  ITFTITFJO 
STATB8  (AliOSA  PRJBSTABII^IS  ]»£  KAY)}  AN]»  THB  FUIfCTIONS  OF 
THE  PITI^OKIC  €€ECA.* 

By  E.  R.  MORDECAI,  M.  D. 

1.  The  small  size  and  the  arrangement  of  the  teeth  would  suggest  that 
the  food  of  this  fish  is  easy  of  prehension.t 

2.  The  gullet  is  capacious. 

3.  The  stomach,  as  is  well  known,  consists  of  a  conical,  and  gizzard 
portion.  The  tissues  of  the  former  do  not  differ  from  those  of  the  stom- 
ach of  an  ordinary  fish.  The  latter  is  a  powerful  muscular  apparatus, 
terminating  in  a  very  constricted  pyloric  orifice. 

4.  The  pylorus  opens  into  an  intestinal  tube  neither  remarkable  for 
its  length  nor  breadth. 

5.  The  pyloric  coeca  are  fusiform  sacculi,  varying  in  number,  by  my 
enumeration,  from  sixty  to  a  hundred — according  to  the  development  of 
the  fish. 

They  enter  the  intestinal  canal.  The  points  of  communication  are 
marked  by  depressions  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  wall  of  the  viscus. 
Sometimes  six  or  eight  coeca  will  be  found  to  open  into  a  single  depres- 
sion. 

*  Reprinted  from  a  pamphlet  entitled :  Food  |  of  t^e  |  shad  of  the  Atlantic  coast  | 
of  the  I  United  states,  |  (AlosaprsestabilisDeKay);  |  and  the  |  functions  of  the  pyloric 
coeca.  I  by  I  £.  R.  Mordecai,  M.  D.,  |  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  oC 
Philadelphia.  |  —  |  Philadelphia:  |  King  &  Baird,  Pnntera^  em  a«cDAOisi^\.A^^S^^^ 

tTho  teeth  are  yery  minute. 
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Below  the  p3iorus  the  intestine  is  expanded  for  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
of  its  length.  It  is  into  the  inferior  wall  of  this  basin  that  the  largest, 
longest,  and  the  greatest  nainber  of  these  appendages  enter. 

The  coeca  vary  in  length,  by  actual  measurement,  from  an  inch  to 
three  inches  and  a  half;  and  in  circumference,  from  that  of  a  small  probe 
to  that  of  a  number  six  catheter.  When  the  fish  is  in  good  condition, 
they  are  separated  from  each  other,  and  supported  by  delicate  layers  of 
fat;  the  cellular  tissue  of  which  is  abundantly  supplied  with  tessels,  thilt 
expend  themselves  on  the  walls  of  the  coeca.  The  blind  extremities  of 
the  sacculi  gravitate  freely  in  the  abdominal  cavity. 

Such,  in  part,  is  a  rapid  anatomical  sketch  of  the  organs  of  digestion. 
What  is  the  food  of  the  fisht  and  what  are  the  functions  of  the  coeca  ? 

As  the  shad  of  the  Western  Atlantic  makes  its  appearance  first  off  the 
coast  of  Georgia,  it  occurred  to  me  that  could  specimens, /re#^-rwii  from 
the  sea,  be  obtained  from  this  locality  immediately  after  the  appearance 
of  the  fish,  that  an  opiwrtunity  would  be  offered  of  discovering  from  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  more  in  relation  to  its  habits  than  was  known. 

On  the  2d  of  February  of  the  current  year,  two  shad,  which  were  for- 
tunately procured  from  Savannah,  Ga.,  were  examined  at  my  oflBce  in 
Mobile. 

The  stomach  of  the  first  contained  nothing  except  a  small  quantity  of 
brownish  mucus,  which  others  have  described. 

But  I  was  astonished  to  find  the  coeca  greatly  elongated  and  distended. 
They  were  of  a  flesh  color — evidently  due  to  their  contents,  viz  :  a  homo- 
geneous-looking fluid,  which,  when  squeezed  through  the  coecal  orifices 
into  the  intestinal  canal,  was  found  not  to  differ  materially,  under  the 
naked  eye,  from  the  brownish  mucus  alluded  to  above.  To  my  mind  the 
functions  of  the  coeca  were  apparent. 

The  gizzard-stomach  of  the  second  specimen,  in  addition  to  the  brown- 
ish mucus,  contained  a  minute  quantity  of  solid  matter.  This  was  im- 
mediately mounted  on  a  slide  and  subjected  to  a  lens  of  low  power 
suitable  for  examining  vegetable  tissue  entire. 

I  was  amazed  at  the  beauty  and  perfection  of  the  objects  displayed — 
minute  cyliudrical  stalks,  and  differently  shai)ed  and  colored  fragments 
of  algse,  gemmed  with  the  pearly  calcareous  shields  of  infusoria!  Many 
of  the  shells,  having  altogether  escaped  the  effects  of  the  action  of  the 
stomach,  preserved  their  integrity — ^biconvex  loricse  predominating. 

A  Bailey  would  know  and  name  them  at  a  glance. 

They  are  to  be  seen  of  all  sizes,  from  the  fully  formed  disc  to  that 
presenting  under  the  same  power  a  mere  point. 

An  algologist  might  readily  determine  the  species  to  which  the  fuel 
belong. 

The  question  relative  to  the  food  oi  Alosa  prastabilis  is  answered. 

Shad  feed  and  fatten  on  marine  fnci,  and  on  the  microscopic  organisms 
that  are  parasitically  attached.  Both  are  necessary  to  the  economy  of 
ihe  fish.    How  beautiful  the  adaptation!    The  succulent  vegetable  mat- 
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ter,  held  and  macerated  in  the  conical  division  of  the  stomach,  passes 
gradually  into  the  gizzard,  where  it  is  in  time  thoroughly  disintegrated 
by  the  powerful  walls  of  this  muscular  apparatus,  aided  by  the  sharp 
points  and  edges  of  the  broken  shells  of  the  infusoria,  lleduced  to 
chyme — the  brownish  mucus  of  some  observers — it  passes  the  small 
pyloric  orifice,  is  changed  by  admixture  with  the  proper  secretions,  which 
meet  it  at  the  threshold,  and  is  immediately  sucked  up  into  the  coeca, 
that  distend  to  receive  it. 

In  these  receptacles  the  liquid  food,  prepared  in  the  ocean,  is  stored 
away  to  nourish  the  fish  in  its  long  passage,  five  or  six  hundred  miles 
I>erhaps,  to  the  headwaters  of  rivers,  where  the  ova  are  to  be  deposited 
and  receive  impregnation.  Thus  we  may  explain  how  it  is  that  a  fish 
coming  to  us  in  superb  condition  from  the  sea,  with  nothing  apparently 
in  its  intestinal  canal  but  a  little  discolored  mucus,  can  make  this  ascent, 
execute  the  functions  necessary  for  the  reproduction  of  its  species,  and 
descend  to  its  feeding  grounds  in  the  deep. 

In  the  absence  of  food  the  fish  feeds  on  the  nutritive  contents  of  the 
cceca ;  either  by  forcing  a  certain  quantity  of  the  fluid  into  the  large 
intestine,  or,  and  this  is  far  more  likely,  by  absorption  immediately  from 
the  coeca — eacluof  these  appendages  being  provided  with  a  sphincter, 
or  valvular  arrangement,  to  prevent  the  involuntary  passage  of  its 
contents  into  the  general  reservoir.  The  action  of  graAity  on  the  free 
extremities  of  the  loaded  tubes  would  materially  assist  this  retention. 

Something  like  this,  there  is  little  doubt  in  my  mind,  takes  place  in 
the  other  species,  and  genera,  provided  with  coeca,  that  run  from  the  sea 
to  spawn.  These  useful  appendages  varying  in  number,  and  size,  ac- 
cording to  the  liahiU  of  the  fish,  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  food  in 
the  fresh-water  streams  which  they  ascend. 

Some  finding,  although  precariously,  appropriate  food,  a  part  of  the 
fortuitous  excess  of  to-day  is  stored  away  for  to-morrow's  scarcity. 

The  adult  shad  from  its  habits  during  the  season  for  spawning  (for  the 
fatness  of  the  fish  ami  the  apparent  emptiness  of  its  alimentary  canal 
have  long  been  subjects  of  wonder)  requiring  an  abundant  supply  of  food 
for  long  voyages,  has  a  great  number  of  receptacles. 

The  number  varies  in  individuals  of  the  same  species;  less  than 
seventy  and  more  than  ninety-five  having  been  carefully  counted  by 
me  in  the  specimens  examined.  And  this  diflference  seems  to  be  directly 
in  proportion  to  the  size,  and,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  the  age  of 
the  fish.  It  may  be  thus  explained.  In  the  young  adult  shad  some  of 
the  coeca  are  rudimentary.*  They  are  gradually  developed  with  the 
growth  of  the  fish  until  a  fixed  number  is  reached  for  the  species. 

*  Since  this  paper  was  read  before  the  Academy,  I  have  fonnd  some  of  these  organs 
in  a  rudimentary  state  in  the  young  adult  of  Labrax  lineatus  (striped  bass,  rock-fish), 
and  in  specimens  of  the  species  of  DiopHtes  (another  of  the  perch  family)  generally 
known  as  "trout"  at  the  South. 

Preparations  proving  these  ichthyological  points  are  in  my  possession. 
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Let  us  take  a  British  euumeratioii  of  these  organs  in  different  families, 
haAing  different  habits,  and  requiring  different  food.  "While  there  are 
six  in  the  smelt  {Salmo  eperlanm),  there  are  seventy  in  the  salmon  {S, 
Bolar).  In  like  manner,  though  there  are  eighteen  in  the  anchovy 
(Clupea  encraskolus)^  there  are  twenty  four  in  theherriug  (C  harengus)^ 
and  fourscore  in  the  shad  (C  alosa).  In  some,  as  in  the  cod,  says  the 
same  authority,  they  consist  of  several  large  trunks,  ramified  into  nu- 
merous small  ones. 

The  herring  and  anchovy,  though  closely  allied  to  the  shad,  are  of 
small  size,  and  do  not  go  far  beyond  brackish  water  to  spawn.  Hence 
their  coeca  are  few  and  small.  The  salmon,  a  fish  of  large  size,  has 
fewer  receptacles  than  the  shad ;  for  the  former  can  obtain,  froni  day 
to  day,  suitable  food  in  the  fresh  waters  it  frequents.  But  the  adult 
i^ad,  from  the  nature  of  its  food,  is  dependent  upon  that,  in  the  liquid 
state,  which  it  brings  with  it  from  the  ocean;  and  consequently  its 
pyloric  appendages  are  numerous  and  long. 

In  the  cod,  as  was  stated  before,  the  cceca  consist  of  several  large 
trunks  ramified  into  numerous  small  ones.  Now,  as  this  is  exclusively 
a  salt-water  fish,  the  arrangement  here  would  seem  to  be  at  variance 
with  the  opinion  expressed  concerning  the  uses  of  these  organs.  But. 
compared  with  the  shad,  the  cod  is  of  enormous  size,  and,  though  a  salt- 
water fish,  it  is  highly  probable  that,  for  the  most  part,  it  migrates  from 
its  feeding  grounds  to  perform  its  reproductive  functions  in  securer 
oceanic  localities  than  those  in  which  it  fattens. 

It  is  the  shad,  however,  which  occupies  our  attention. 

The  distance  from  shore  at  which  this  fish  can  obtain  its  appropriate 
food  may  be  inferred  from  the  botanical  nature  of  the  alg®  on  which 
they  feed;  and  perhaps  the  shells  of  the  infusoria  may  assist  the  search. 
As  a  guide,  the  statement  of  Forbes  should  be  regarded. 

"The  British  marine  plants,'' says  that  author,  "are  distributed  in 
depth  or  bathymetrically  in  a  series  of  zones  or  regions  which  ex- 
tend from  high- water  mark  down  to  the  greatest  explored  depths"  (for 
I)lants). 

There  are  no  waters  more  fertile  in  alg®  than  those  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico;  and  none  in  which  the  minute  organisms,  that  fasten  on  marine 
plants,  are  more  numerous  and  varied.  A  cold  aqueous  belt,  of  vast 
area — bounded  on  the  south  by  the  gulf-stream — almost  isothermal  with 
that  which  washes  the  shores  of  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas — extends 
along  the  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  to  Cape  Sable. 

Here  may  be  found  several  species  of  alosa.  One,  from  its  size  and 
physical  construction,  and  as  an  article  of  food,  rises  considembly  above 
insignificance.  It  is  frequently  caught  in  the  headwaters  of  the  rivers 
of  Alabama,  where  it  spawns.  But  the  shad  of  the  Atlantic,  a  fish 
affording,  from  its  gregarious  and  prolific  nature,  a  valuable  food  for  man, 
does  not  naturally  exist  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.    Yet  there  is  much  reason 
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to  believe  that  in  this  sea  it  could  obtain,  in  great  abundance,  the  pe- 
<.Miliar  food  adapted  to  its  wants.^ 

Once  successfully  introduced,  in  numbers  sufficient  to  sustain  the 
*ipecies  against  the  natural  causes  of  destruction,  it  must  become  abun- 
<lant.  For  the  temperature  of  the  gulf-stream  opposing,  according  to 
recent  experiments,  an  irremovable  barrier  to  its  exit,  its  oceanic  range, 
on  the  western  side  of  Florida,  would  be  limited  to  the  body  of  cold 
water,  the  boundaries  of  which  have  been  described.t 

Many  of  the  rivers  that  pour  their  contents  into  this  belt  would  seem 
to  be  as  well  adapted  to  the  functions  of  reproduction  as  any  the  shad 
naturally  frequents.  Let  us  take  for  comparison  the  Ockmulgee — one 
of  the  branches  of  the  Altamaha,  a  river  of  Georgia — and  the  Flint 
River,  a  tributary  of  the  Apalachicola,  which  flows  through  western 
Florida  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

These  streams  have  their  origin  in  the  same  State,  and  spring  from  a 
{geographical  range  which  is  geologically  the  same.  At  one  point  they 
almost  touch.  Xow  the  Ockmulgee,  like  its  sister  tributary,  the  Oconee, 
teems  with  shad ;  while  in  the  Flint  Eiver  they  are  unknown.  Yet  they 
are  in  juxtaposition,  and  their  waters,  for  the  practical  purposes  of  this 
deduction,  are  homogeneous.  One  makes  its  way  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
where  shad  abound;  the  other  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  where  they  do  not 

But  be  the  possibility  of  its  successful  introduction  into  the  Gulf  what 
it  may,  such,  as  has  been  shown,  is  the  food  of  this  flsh;  and  such,  with 
deference  to  the  opinions  of  others,  are  the  functions  of  the  coeca. 

These  assertions  rest  on — 

1.  The  examination  of  twenty -five  or  thirty  shad  obtained  from  Sa- 
vannah, Ga,  at  different  times,  from  February  2d  to  March  16th,  of  this 
year  (1860).  In  three  specimens  only  were  the  stomachs  entirely  emptj', 
and  in  these  the  ccBca  were  greatly  distended. 

2.  Nineteen  stomachs  with  their  contents  dried,  and  glued  to  glass 
with  Canada  balsam.  In  all  of  which  are  to  be  seen  the  fuci  and  shells 
of  infusoria,  and  in  otie  numerous  cylindrical  stalks  of  algse  are  plainly 
to  be  recognized  by  the  naked  eye. 

3.  A  part  of  one  of  the  coeca  opened,  and  flattened  out  on  a  slide,  the 
dried  contents  resting  on  the  mucous  membrane.  With  a  glass  of  higher 
power,  sparkling  i>oiiits  of  the  calcareous  discs,  which  have  escaped  the 
action  of  the  gastric  juice,  may  be  seen,  here  and  there,  in  the  thinnest 
l)arts  of  this  specimen. 

4.  A  parasite  from  the  mucous  surface  of  the  above  coecum,  identical 
with  one  taken  from  the  conical  stomach  of  the  same  fish. 

*  Since  this  pami)blet  was  printed  I  Lave  dis<lovered  in  the  stomach  of  a  species  of 
Alosa,  very  numerons  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  fucus  and  shelbi  identical  witl  those  found 
iu  the  Atlantic  shad. 

t  See  a  paper  by  Mr.  Wm.  Gessncr,  of  Mil  ledge  ville,  Ga.,  in  August  No.  of  the  Cotton 
Planter  and  Soil,  }}.  256,  Montgomery,  Ala.,  1858. 
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5.  A  section  of  the  iutestinal  canal,  cut  from  a  i>oint  below  the  open- 
ing of  the  coecum  nearest  the  termination  of  the  alimentary  tube,  spreiul 
on  glass.  It  exhibits  on  its  mucous  membrane  an  inspissated  matter  of 
a  somewhat  darker  brown  color  than  that  of  No.  3,  and  the  debris  of 
microscopic  shells,  small  enough  to  paKs  the  pylorus,  but  too  large  to 
enter  the  mouths  of  the  coeca. 

<].  A  wet  preparation  of  the  gullet,  stomach,  ccjeca,  and  intestine. 

7.  A  preparation  in  ether  of  the  coeca,  their  orifices,  and  the  intestinal 
expansion  in  which  they  open. 

8.  Several  dried  stomachs  (some  of  the  last  obtained)  unopened,  but 
supposed  to  contain  the  fuci  and  infusoria  described. 

The  most  important  of  the  specimens  have  been  placed  in  the  hands; 
of  Lieutenant  Holt,  U.  S.  A.,  who  has  kindly  undertaken  to  deliver 
them  to  Dr.  Walter  F.  Atlee,  of  Philadelphia,  to  be  presented  by  him, 
with  this  monograph,  to  the  Academy  of  Natural  SrJences. 

[An  abstract  of  this  pap6r  will  be  found  in  the  December  number 
(1860)  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  N.  Sciences  of  Phila<lel- 
phia»  appended  as  a  continuation  of  the  report  from  the  Biological  De- 
partment of  the  Academy  for  May,  1860.  By  reference  to  this  I'eport 
it  may  be  seen  that  the  statements  made  in  relation  to  the  contents  of  the 
Htomachs  and  the  cceca  were  abundantly  verified  by  members  of  the  Acad- 
emy ill  the  specimens  mounted  for  microscopical  examination  which 
accompanied  this  paper.* 

Before  the  shells  of  the  minute  organisms  can  be  easily  recognized, 
the  solid  contents  of  the  stomach  should  be  thinly  spread  on  glass  and 
thoroughly  dried,  in  order  to  remove  the  liquid  matter  which  renders 
these  small  objects  obscure.  With  specimens  thus  prepared  from  fish 
fresh  run  from  the  sea  during  the  spawning  season,  examined  under  a 
bright  sunlight,  the  investigations  detailed  in  this  paper  may  be  easily 
rei)eated. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  October  25,  I860.] 


THB  IWICROPTI^E  OF  THE  EOO  OF  THB  WHITB  PFRCBT. 

By  JOHnr  A.  BVDEB. 

[Letter  to  Professor  S.  F.  Baird.] 

I  have  found  the  micropyle  of  the  egg  of  the  white  perch;  it  measures 
.0075  millimeter  or  -^-^  inch  in  diameter.  Average  diameter  of  eg^,  -^ 
inch;  of  oil  sphere,  xtir  inch. 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  17, 1881. 

*  As  the  vegetable  matter  in  the  stomach  of  the  fish  is  in  a  disintegrated  state,  a  lens, 
generally,  is  required  to  determine  its  nature. 
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EVEI.OPi9IENT  OF  THE  SII^VER  OAR  (BEI.ONB  liOIVGIROSTRIS)^ 
UriTH  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  OEFTESIS  OF  THE  BI.OOD  IN  EH*^ 
BBYO  FISHES,  AND  A  COMPARISON  OF  FISH  OTA  WITH  THOSE  OF 
OTHER  VERTEBRATES. 

By  JOHN  A.  BVDEB. 

Tlie  development  of  the  fish  we  are  about  to  describe  is  in  itself  of 
little  practical  importance,  but  beaiuse  it  serves  to  illustrate  in  a  very 
remarkable  way  the  manner  in  which  the  blood  is  originated  in  an  embryo 
teleostean,  it  may  serve  to  teach  us  a  useful  lesson  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  elements  of  the  blood  in  other  forms,  such  as  the  salmon,  whitefish^ 
&c.,  a  complete  knowledge  of  which  it  is  desirable  that  we  should  pos-^ 
sess,  in  order  that  we  may  more  fully  comprehend  the  evolution  of  their 
structures  in  the  egg.  Another  matter  of  peculiar  interest  is  the  pres- 
ence of  numerous  filaments  which  are  distributed  over  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  very  thick  egg-membrane,  and  which  are  at  first  tightly 
coiled  around  the  latter,  but  which  afterwards  uncoil,  when  they  twist 
together  into  strands,  and  also  become  entangled  with  the  filaments' 
arising  from  other  eggs  so  as  to  bind  large  numbers  together  into  large 
clusters.  Not  only  are  large  masses  of  one  brood  thus  joined  together^, 
but  it  is  also  found  that  if  the  recently  spawned  ova  come  into  contact 
with  slender  objects  in  the  sea  they  immediately  wind  their  filaments 
about  the  latter,  and  are  by  this  means  suspended  very  securely,  sa 
that  with  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tides  they  are  constantly  bathed  by 
different  water.  It  appears  that  in  this  way  their  incubation  would  be 
favored,  for  after  their  fixation  by  the  filaments  or  threads,  the  ebb  and 
llux  of  the  tide  sweeping  through  and  by  the  clusters  of  eggs  would  in 
effect  very  closely  resemble  the  conditions  to  which  fish  ova  are  ex- 
posed in  the  process  of  artificial  incubation.  It  would  seem  that  in  this- 
case  nature  had  anticipated  the  protective  designs  of  man  in  develop- 
ing a  means  by  which  the  survival  of  a  species  might  be  insured.  How 
the  filaments  have  been  evolved  it  appears  impossible  to  the  writer  to 
explain;  he  can  think  of  no  rational  hypothesis  of  evolution  by  which 
it  would  be  possible  to  account  for  their  development.  While  the  ova 
of  a  comparatively  useless  fish  are  thus  provided  with  a  means  of  pro- 
tection and  suspension,. not  only  to  favor  their  incubation,  but  also  to 
keep  them  from  being  overwhelmed  with  the  ooze  and  mud  of  the  sea- 
bottom,  there  are  other  species  of  considerable  value,  the  eggs  of  which 
are  probably  provided  with  similar  thread-like  appendages.  I  allude 
to  the  so-called  "jumping-mullet,"  3fugil  alhula^  a  fish  much  esteemed 
for  the  table  in  some  places  along  our  eastern  coast.  It  therefore  be- 
comes a  matter  of  some  importance  to  know  how  many  of  our  native 
species  have  their  ova  provided  with  filaments  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
taching them  to  each  other  and  to  foreign  objects. 

Professor  Haeckel  apx>ears  to  have  been  the  first  to  describe  fiab  oviw 
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•Nvitli  filaments,  but  he  thought  the  fibers  were  inside  the  egg-membrane 
instead  of  outside  of  it,  as  may  be  learned  by  reference  to  his  paper  on 
the  subject  in  Milller^s  Archie  for  1855.  Professor  Kolliker,  in  the  Ver- 
Jiandl,  d.  physik.  u.  med.  GeselUchaft  in  W'drzhurg^  eighth  volume,  for 
1858,  rectifies  HaeckePs  observations,  and  shows  that  the  fibers  or  fila- 
ments are  external,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  understood  their 
real  function,  viz,  to  provide  a  means  of  fixation  and  support  while  the 
ova  were  undergoing  incubation.  Uaeckel  unfortunately  observed  only 
unripe  ova,  contrary  to  what  he  supposed,  as  is  clearly  shown  by  his 
figures,  but  he  found  the  fibers  present  in  the  eggs  of  Belmie,  Scomber- 
•esoXj  UemirhamphuH^  and  Exoccctus.  The  writer  has  observed  them  in 
the  unripe  eggs  of  Hemirhamphus  unifasciatusy  but  has  not  had  any  op- 
portunity to  observe  them  in  the  eggs  of  the  flying-fish,  Exoccetus.  In 
all  of  these  the  fibers  are  distributed  and  attached  at  intervals  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  egg,  but  in  the  Atherinidw,  as  shown  by  my  ob- 
servations on  the  eggs  of  Chirostoma  iiotata  in  Mobjack  Bay,  Virginia, 
in  1880,  there  are  only  four  filaments,  which  are  attached  to  the 
vitelline  membrane  at  one  pole  of  the  egg  and  quite  close  together. 
These  are  at  first  coiled  around  the  vitelline  membrane  in  one  plane 
-quite  closely,  as  in  Belone,  but  they  unwind  when  the  eggs  are  dis- 
<3harged  into  the  water,  when  the  threads  of  adjacent  eggs  become  en- 
tangled so  as  to  form  clusters  of  considerable  size.  In  this  genus  the 
filaments  are  nearly  half  an  inch  long,  without  a  swollen  base,  attached 
to  an  egg  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  We  saw  that  all  of  the 
genera  of  Scomheresocidoe  were  found  to  have  their  ova  provided  with 
filaments.  The  genus  Arrhamphus  is  the  only  one  the  eggs  of  which 
have  not  been  observed.  It  is  very  probable  that  all  of  the  genera  of 
Atherinid^e  have  ova  with  filamentous  processes ;  at  any  rate  it  is  desir- 
able that  they  should  be  looked  for  in  Atherina^  Atheriniehthysj  Tetra- 
{fonurus^  and  Labidesthes.  This  supposition  also  raises  the  question 
whether  the  Mugilidcc  do  not  have  eggs  of  the  same  kind.  A  confirma- 
tion of  this  hypothesis  would  be  desirable  in  that  the  large  number  of 
species  in  the  family,  their  wide  distribution  and  considerable  size,  con- 
spire to  render  them  of  value  as  food-fishes  over  a  large  area  of  the 
earth's  surface.  It  is  quite  as  important  for  us  to  know  what  natural 
means  exist  to  favor  the  survival  of  the  germs  of  species  as  it  is  for  us 
to  know  what  artificial  means  to  provide  for  their  increase  and  protec- 
tion. In  fact  the  latter  kind  of  knowledge  ought  to  l)e  based  upon  and 
supplement  the  former,  since  it  is  by  a  combination  of  natural  and  arti- 
jficial  protective  agencies  that  much  more  can  be  done  to  increase  the 
number  of  food-fishes  than  by  the  latter  alone.  It  may  indeed  happen 
that  we  will  yet  learn  that  certain  species  need  no  protection  save  that 
wrhich  would  i)revent  their  capture  during  the  breeding  season. 

DEVELOPMENT. 

The  development  of  the  germinal  disk  of  the  silver  gar  is  essentially 
JJIce  that  of  the  Spanish  mackerel  and  the  cod.    The  egg  is  quite  large, 
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measuring  when  mature  about  one  seventh  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  After 
impregnation  the  egg  does  not  increase  much  in  size  in  consequence  of 
the  absori)tion  of  water  from  without,  as  in  the  case  of  the  eggs  of  the- 
shad  and  whitefish.  The  vitelluH,  in  consequence  of  this,  lies  almost  in 
contact  with  the  egg- membrane,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1.  The  egg-membrane 
is  without  pore  canals,  and  is  therefore  not  a  zona  radiata  like  that  of  the- 
shad  and  salmon.  It  is  about  5^0  ^^  ^^  i'^ch  in  thickness,  which  is- 
more  than  six  times  that  of  the  zona  radiata  of  the  shad  egg.  Tho 
fibers  or  filaments  which  arise  from  the  surface  of  the  egg  are  cylindri- 
cal and  taper  towards  their  free  extremities.  The  attached  end  of  the 
fiber  is  swollen  into  a  truncated  cone,  which  is  joined  to  the  surface  of 
the  egg-membrane  by  its  base.  From  the  truncated  apex  of  the  cone- 
the  fiber  arises,  and  a  very  distinct  transverse  line  indicates  the  point 
where  the  former  joins  the  latter.  The  fibers  may  be  forcibly  pulled  ofl^ 
of  the  membrane;  when  this  is  done  a  slight  concave  depression  remains- 
on  the  surface  of  the  latter,  marking  the  point  of  attachment  of  the  con- 
ical base  of  the  filament  or  thread.  The  thickness  of  the  threads  is 
about  the  same  as  that  of  the  egg-membrane,  and  they  are  apparently 
composed  of  the  same  material,  as  indicated  by  their  color  and  behavior 
towards  reagents.  An  examination  of  the  ovaries  of  different  females 
in  various  stages  of  maturity  reveals  the  fact  that  the  fibers  are  tightly 
coiled  about  the  egg-membrane  in  the  immature  condition  in  the  ova- 
rian follicles,  and  that  they  are  also  wound  round  the  globular  egg  m 
but  one  plane,  which  we  may  designate  as  the  equatorial  plane.  This- 
appears  to  be  the  tendency  of  the  fibers  on  the  eggs  of  other  Scomber- 
€SOCoids  as  well  as  in  Chirostoma.  After  extrusion  the  fibers  on  the  egg 
uncoil  and  stand  out,  looped  and  twisted  together  in  all  directions,  ae. 
shown  in  Fig.  1.  The  length  of  the  fibers  varies,  but  it  does  not  usually 
much  exceed  the  diameter  of  the  egg. 

The  ovary  of  the  silver  gar  is  a  very  long,  simple  cylindrical  pouch,, 
varying  in  size  and  length  very  greatly,  according  to  the  degree  of  ma- 
turity of  its  contents,  which  are  discharged  by  way  of  a  wide  oviduct 
opening  behind  the  vent.  The  ovary  when  quite  mature  is  sometimes- 
a  foot  in  length  and  nearly  an  inch  in  diameter.  As  usual  in  fishes  the 
male  is  notably  smaller  than  the  female,  and  the  milt  or  spermary  is  a 
simple,  elongate,  somewhat  peculiarly  lobulated,  three-sided  organ,  ex- 
tending, like  the  ovary  in  the  female,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  length 
of  the  body  cavity;  it  empties  its  products  into  the  water  through  a 
wide  sperm  duct  behind  the  vent.  The  genesis  of  the  spermatozoa  is- 
efllected  in  much  the  same  way  as  in  the  Spanish  mackerel,  as  is  shown 
by  sections  of  the  organ  in  my  possession. 

As  in  many  other  teleostean  fishes  the  germinal  protoplasm  of  the  ma- 
ture egg  covers  the  vitellus  as  a  thin  envelope;  in  the  egg  of  Belone  it  is 
extremely  thin,  but  there  is  a  great  number  of  very  transparent,  refriu- 
gent,  minute  vesicles  scattered  through  this  germinal  pellicle,  which  is 
of  uniform  thickness  over  the  whole  vitellus.    It  has  occurred  to  me  that 
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inasmuch  as  the*  vesicles  in  the  germinal  pellicle  disappear  when  the  lat- 
ter has  been  aggregated  into  the  germinal  disk,  may  it  not  be  that  they 
represent  the  fragments  of  the  disintegrated  nucleus!  This  view,  how- 
•ever,  as  already  stated  in  my  paper  on  the  Spanish  mackerel,  is  nega- 
tived by  the  results  obtained  in  staining  the  germinal  pellicle  of  the  cod 
4}ggj  where  these  vesicles  remain  untinged.  No  oil  spherules  are  visi- 
ble in  the  vitellus,  the  latter  being  optically  homogeneous.  The  whole 
-egg  is  heavier  than  the  sea- water,  and  quickly  sinks  to  the  bottom ;  its 
specific  gravity  must  therefore  be  much  greater  than  that  of  the  shad  or 
salmon. 

The  germinal  disk  is  developed  in  the  usual  way  by  the  Aggregation 
of  the  germinal  protoplasm  of  the  pellicle,  which  covers  the  vitellus  at 
one  pole  of  the  latter.  It  does  not  appear  that  impregnation  certainly 
takes  place  before  the  formation  of  the  germinal  disk.  Observations  on 
this  point  are,  however,  still  too  scanty  and  untrustworthy  to  bo  of 
jiuuch  value,  and  until  special  attention  is  directed  towards  this  point 
it  will  be  most  commendable  to  maintain  a  skeptical  silence  in  regard 
to  the  views  held  on  this  subject.  Special  apparatus  is  needed  to  con- 
<luct  researches  on  the  phenomena  of  impregnation  of  fish  ova,  supple- 
mented by  reagents  which  will  act  quickly,  so  as  to  fix  the  nuclear 
ohanges  which  occur  almost  instantly.  AVe  may  then  study  the  condi- 
tions presented  by  different  stages  in  dead  preparations  which  have 
been  properly  stained  so  as  to  develop  the  appearance  of  the  nucleus, 
ii«  little  of  a  trustworthy  nature  can  be  learned  from  any  of  the  twenty 
species  of  living  eggs  which  the  writer  has  seen,  for  in  almost  all  cases 
the  nuclei  of  living  fish  eggs  are  not  visible  under  the  microscope,  even 
though  magnifying  powers  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  diameters  be  ap- 
plied. With  the  use  of  reagents  the  matter  is  much  simplified,  the 
nuclei  at  once  become  distinct,  and  their  metamorphoses  may  be  very 
distinctly  shown  under  a  power  of  sixty  to  seventy -five  diameters. 

In  Fig.  1  the  germinal  disk  three  hours  and  twenty-three  minutes 
after  impregnation  has  been  segmented  into  eight  cells ;  at  the  end  of 
four  hours  and  forty-five  minutes  it  has  been  segmented  into  sixteen 
•cells,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2.  The  disk  during  this  time  has  not  increased 
in  transverse  diameter,  and  is  relatively  smaller,  when  compared  with 
the  vitellus,  than  the  germinal  disk  of  the  salmon.  It  is  very  transpa- 
rent, and  is  less  difl'erent  from  the  vitellus  in  color  and  optical  proper- 
ties than  the  disk  of  any  fish  egg  known  to  me.  It  is  this  feature  which 
makes  it  hard  to  find  in  the  live  egg^  and  when  found  diflGicult  to  study, 
unless  the  light  is  skillfully  managed  so  as  to  bring  out  the  contours  of 
its  component  cells.  The  nuclei  are  still  quite  invisible  in  the  latter 
while  alive.  The  stages  which  immediately  follow  are  still  more  diffi- 
cult to  study,  because  as  the  disk  spreads  to  form  the  blastoderm  it 
becomes  relatively  thinner  and  more  inconspicuous  than  in  any  other 
form  known  to  me,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  manipulate  the  light  in  the 
microscope  with  extreme  caution. 
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By  the  tenth  hour  the  segmentation  of  the  disk  has  advanced  very 
much,  and  the  cleavage  of  the  component  cells  has  proceeded  so  as  to 
have  split  them  up  into  superimposed  layers  lying  in  the  plane  of  the 
great  diameter  of  the  disk,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3.  Besides  the  develop- 
ment of  superimposed  layers  of  cells  by  another  process,  which  I  do 
not  clearly  understand,  a  portion  of  the  germinal  matter  of  the  disk  has 
been  segmented  off  at  its  margin  to  form  a  wreath,  ir,  of  much  depressed 
<3ells,  which  seem  to  be  severed  from  the  edge  of  the  disk  proper  %  a 
slight  interval  all  the  way  round.  These  appear  to  take  an  important 
share  in  the  development  of  the  thick  rim  of  cells  r,  which  limits  the 
border  of  the  blastoderm  after  it  has  spread  out  somewhat,  as  indicated 
in  Figs.  4,  5,  and  G.  Up  to  the  tenth  hour  of  development  the  disk  has 
expanded  but  slightly;  it  now  measures  about  one  twenty-fifth  of  an 
inch  in  transverse  diameter,  exclusive  of  the  wreath  of  marginal  cells, 
or  about  the  same  as  in  the  stage  represented  in  Fig.  1.  In  Fig.  3  it  is, 
however,  lenticular,  convex  above  and  below,  and  it  is  only  during  the 
next  twelve  hours  that  it  begins  to  spread,  become  of  almost  uniform 
thickness,  convex  above  and  concave  below.  The  singular  changes  un- 
ilergoue  by  the  disk  of  the  cod  were  not  so  narrowly  observed  in  this 
species,  although  they  probably  occur.  What  is  alluded  to  is  the  change 
from  the  biscuit-shape  of  the  morula  stage,  with  a  thick  margin  and 
almost  flat  upper  and  lower  surfaces,  to  the  lenticular  form  of  Fig.  3, 
which  is  viewed  somewhat  obliquely,  to  that  of  the  concavo-convex 
form,  which  is  already  assumed  somewhat  earlier. 

With  the  lateral  expansion  of  the  disk,  the  segmentation  cavity  sc  is 
developed  beneath  the  upper  germinal  layers,  which  constitute  its  roof. 
Ilere,  as  in  other  forms  studied  by  the  writer,  this  cavity  does  not  disap- 
pear, but  persists  and  expands  laterally  as  the  growth  of  the  blastoderm 
proceeds.  In  Coregonus  alhus  the  cavity  is  principally  roofed  over  by 
the  epiblast,  which  is  composed  of  flattened,  juxtaposed  cells,  while 
smaller,  rounded  cells  constitute  its  imperfect  floor.  The  cells  of  the 
floor  appear  to  have  been  budded  oft'  from  the  mesoblast  near  the  edge 
of  the  blastoderm.  A  similar  state  of  affairs  probably  exists  here,  for 
as  yet  I  can  find  no  evidence  of  a  positive  charact4*r  to  show  that  we 
have  in  Belone  an  exception  to  the  mode  of  development  generally  ex- 
hibited by  embryo  fishes;  but  this  structural  feature  will  be  further  con- 
sidered, in  relation  to  the  genesis  of  the  blood,  at  another  place. 

In  Fig.  4  the  embryo-swelling,  which  extends  from  e  to  the  edge  of 
the  blastoderm,  is  still  in  a  very  primitive  condition.  The  cells,  which 
are  to  develop  into  the  body  of  the  embryo,  have  not  yet  been  arranged 
into  tracts,  and  little  more  than  the  upper  or  epiblast  layer,  with  the 
mesoblast  lying  below  the  latter,  and  above  the  hypoblast,  can  be  said 
to  be  differentiated.  Thei*e  is  still  no  indication  of  a  neural  or  primitive 
groove;  no  differentiation  of  lateral  mesoblastic  plates,  from  which  the 
muscular  segments  or  somites  are  to  be  differentiated.  Whether  these 
are  lateral  outgrowths,  or  diverticula  from  the  hypoblast  of  the  primitive 
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enteron  or  gut,  as  the  latter  is  pushed  inwards  from  behind,  we  are  not 
yet  ready  to  assert,  but  such  a  mode  of  origin  appears  possible,  if  not 
probable.  By  the  end  of  the  first  twenty-four  hours  of  development 
the  germinal  disk  measures  almost  a  line  across,  as  shown  in  Fig.  4,  and 
the  part  of  it  from  which  the  body  of  the  embryo  will  be  developed  is 
the  widened  portion  of  the  blastotlermic  rim  r,  just  below  e.  The  cells 
composing  the  disk  at  this  stage  are  already  too  small  to  be  successfully 
represented  in  figures  of  the  size  we  have  adopted,  consequently  the 
blastodermic  rim  and  embryonic  portion  of  it  will  hereafter  be  merely 
more  densely  dotted. 

In  Fig.  5  the  disk  or  blastoderm  is  represented  at  thirty-one  hours  and 
twenty  minutes  after  the  commencement  of  development ;  it  now  meas- 
ures about  a  tenth  of  an  inch  across,  but  is  still  extremely  thin  and  has 
apparently  added  nothing  to  its  substance  by  an  incorporation  of  any 
of  the  underlying  yelk.  The  blastoderm  is  here  again  viewed  somewhat 
obliquely,  in  consequence  of  which  the  rudiment  of  the  embryo  e  appears 
to  have  its  head  end  inclined  to  the  right  hand.  The  embrj^onic  rudi- 
ment is  relatively  small,  much  more  so  than  in  other  forms  in  the  same 
stage  of  development.  When  the  blastoderm  is  viewed  from  the  edge 
in  the  living  state,  as  a  transparent  object  lying  at  one  side  of  the  vitel- 
lus,  the  segmentation  ca\ity  sc  is  found  to  be  exceedingly  shallow  ver- 
tically, but  its  lumen  may  still  be  distinguished.  The  embryo,  however^ 
is  much  more  clearly  marked  than  in  Fig.  4;  it  is  more  prominent  and  is 
rapidly  growing  in  length  from  the  rim  towards  the  center  of  the  blas- 
toderm. This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  growth  in  lengtii  of 
the  embryo  from  the  edge  of  the  blastoderm.  I  am  inclined  to  Iwlieve 
^that  the  theory  put  forward  by  Balfour  (Comparative  Embryology,  II,. 
254)  must  be  accepted  with  considerable  qualification,  as  stated  by  him 
in  the  following  language :  "  The  gi'owth  in  length  takes  place  by  a 
process  of  intussusception,  and,  till  there  are  formed  the  full  number  of 
mesoblastic  somites,  it  is  effected,  as  in  Chsetopods,  by  the  continual 
addition  of  fresli  somites  between  the  last-formed  somite  and  the  hind 
end  of  the  body."  The  only  apparent  exception  to  this  rule  is  in  Elecaie 
camiduSj  where  it  appears  that  the  segmentation  of  the  mesoblast  on 
either  i^ide  of  the  neurala  or  spinal  Lcrvous  cord  is  continued  backwards 
so  as  to  involve  the  rim  of  the  not  yet  closed  blastoderm,  and  that  the 
somites  of  the  hind  end  of  the  body  are  formed  by  the  coalescence  of 
the  blastodermic  rim  in  the  median  line  continuous  anteriorly  with  the 
primitive  groove.  Should  this  be  found  to  be  the  constant  mode  of  de- 
velopment in  Elecaie^  it  will  be  necessary  to  accept  in  part  the  view 
urged  by  Uis  and  Kauber.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the 
segmentation  of  the  rim  of  the  blastoderm  in  Elecate  proceeds  from 
before  backwards,  and  that  while  it  extends  beyond  the  posterior 
extremity  of  the  neural  cord  and  notochord,  the  unusual  segmentation 
of  the  rim  of  the  blastoderm  behind  the  proper  embryonic  body  into 
muscular  half  segments  may  be  a  mere  acceleration  or  hastening  of  the 
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nsnal  mode.  Snch  unnstial  acceleration  or  retardation  in  the  develop- 
ment of  certain  structures  in  various  species  of  teleosts  is  not  unusual, 
and  would  be  as  likely  to  affect  the  segmentation  of  the  mesoblastic 
blastodermic  rim  into  muscular  segments  as  any  other  part  of  the  em- 
bryo. There  is  another  most  serious  objection  to  the  unqualified  accepta- 
tion of  Balfour's  theory  of  the  growth  of  the  embryo  firom  the  edge  of 
the  blastoderm  without  further  addition  from  that  source.  If  we  do  not 
admit  that  the  blastodermic  rim  becomes  transformed  into  the  body  of 
the  embryo,  what  becomes  of  itf  Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than 
that,  upon  its  closure,  little  or  nothing  is  left  of  it;  it  has  apparently 
been  incorporated  into  the  embryo's  body. 

This  view  appears  to  be  well  sustained  by  what  may  be  observed  in 
the  development  of  Belone.  Up  to  the  time  whep  the  embryo  may  be 
said  to  be  faiiiy  outlined  as  in  Fig.  6,  forty-three  hours  and  forty  min- 
utes after  impregnation,  the  material  of  the  blastoderm  and  embryo  has 
acquired  little  or  no  increase  of  bulk  in  consequence  of  the  incorporation 
of  portions  of  the  massive  yelk.  In  Fig.  6  we  see  that  the  embryonic 
body  occupies  about  a  quarter  of  the  circumference  of  the  yelk.  The 
blastoderm  has  grown  down  over  and  inclosed  more  than  half  the  yelk 
globe,  and  its  rim  is  contracting  at  the  tail  to  complete  the  closure. 
When  this  is  accomplished,  the  point  where  the  closure  takes  place  en- 
tirely diappears;  the  edges  of  the  rim  have  been  so  perfectly  liised 
together  that  the  point  of  union,  marked  at  first  by  a  pore  behind  the 
end  of  the  tail,  with  radiating  wrinkles  running  out  from  it  fifty-one 
hours  after  development  began,  as  shown  in  Figs.  8  and  10,  has  soon 
after  completely  vanished.  The  material  of  the  slowly  contracting  rim 
is  finally  fused  into  a  solid  flat  plate  of  cells  at  the  caudal  end  of  the 
embryo,  after  the  membranes  of  the  latter — epiblast  and  hypoblast — 
have  inclosed  the  yelk.  The  conversion  of  this  caudal  plate  into  the 
mesoblastic,  epiblastic,  and  hypoblastic  structures  of  the  tail  end  of  the 
embryo  accordingly  appears  to  me  to  be  beyond  question.  But  I  would 
not  commit  myself  to  an  adherence  to  the  doctrine  that  the  embryonic 
body  was  formed  by  a  gi*adual  coalescence  of  the  thickened  edge  of  the 
blastoderm  from  before  backwards  along  the  median  line.  If  the  reader 
will  observe  Fig.  9  he  will  see  that  the  annular  blastodermic  rim  r,  as 
it  approximates  the  closed  condition  at  the  fifty-first  hour,  is  not  circu- 
lar, as  in  Fig.  5,  but  decidedly  oval.  The  sides  of  the  oval  blastodermic 
annulus  are  now  approximated  more  rapidly  than  the  ends,  as  we  see 
still  further  exemplified  in  the  oval  pore  like  openings  in  Figs.  8  and  10. 
It  is,  therefore,  probably  nearest  to  the  truth  to  say  that  the  embryo 
grows  in  length  both  by  intussusception  from  behind  forwards  of  the 
blastodermic  rim  as  well  as  by  the  coalescence  of  the  latter,  not  along 
the  median  line,  but  by  a  gradual  fusion  as  it  is  finally  closed  over  the 
yelk. 

The  segmentation  of  the  mesoblast  proceeds  in  the  usual  way  in 
Belone  IVom  before  backwards,  as  shown  in  Fig.  6  at  «o,  and  there  i»  no- 
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reason  to  suppose  that  the  somatic  mesoblast  extends  mnch  beyond  the 
sides  of  the  bo<1y  at  this  stage,  bnt  it  ends  abmptly  on  either  side  be- 
tween the  epiblast  and  splanchnoplenre  the  same  as  in  Alasa^  as  shown 
by  transverse  sections.  Fig.  C  shows  the  optic  vesicles  o  developing  at 
the  head  end  of  the  nenral  or  spinal  cord,  which  is  solid  in  this  species  at 
this  time,  as  in  embryo  bony  fishes  generally.  The  notochord  is  also 
Mntly  indicated  at  this  stage.  The  vesicle  ky  the  nature  of  which  is  so 
puzzling,  shown  at  the  under  side  of  the  tail  in  Figs.  6, 8, 9,  and  10,  is  well 
developed ;  it  was  originally  described  by  Kupffer,  and  it  has  been  sup> 
X>08ed  to  be  primitively  joined  to  the  posterior  end  of  the  intestine,  but 
of  this  there  is  as  yet  no  satisfactory  proof.  It  disappears  entirely  at  a 
later  stage  of  the  evolution  of  Belaney  and  appears  to  play  only  a  tran- 
sient and  comparativ^ely  inconsequential  part  in  the  process  of  develop- 
ment. The  usual  lateral  flattening  of  the  anterior  end  of  the  neural  or 
spinal  cord  takes  place,  as  shown  in  Fig.  9,  in  optic  section  through  it 
and  the  optic  vesicle  on  either  side.  Further  stages  in  the  development 
of  the  optic  vesicles  are  shown  in  Figs.  7  and  10,  in  which  the  rudiments 
of  the  auditory  invaginations  are  also  represented.  In  Fig.  10  the  em- 
bryonic body  only  is  represented,  a«  in  Fig.  9;  the  mesoblast  has  been 
segmented  into  a  greater  number  of  muscular  somites,  and  the  i)oiDt  of 
closure  of  the  blastoderm  is  shown  at  the  tail,  where  it  forms  the  caudal 
plate  already  alluded  to. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  HEART  AND  BLOOD. 

As  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  the  genesis  of  the  blood  of 
Belone  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of  its  history.  The  heart 
develops  in  the  usual  way  in  the  segmentation  cavity  below  the  head; 
at  first  an  annular  mass  of  cells,  it  soon  becomes  tubular,  and  is  pro- 
longed forwards  until  its  venous  end  a  extends  to  the  front  end  of  the 
bead.  An  arterial  channel  is  at  once  developed  from  its  hinder  end 
through  the  body  of  the  embryo  between  the  notochord  and  intestine, 
and  just  below  the  tail  at  z  it  widens  into  a  capacious  vessel  of  very 
uneven  caliber  and  passes  entirely  around  over  the  yelk  between  the 
epiblast  and  the  hypoblast  to  again  empty  its  contents  into  the  anterior 
venous  end  of  the  heart  at  a.  The  vitelline  blood-system  is  at  this  stage, 
seventy-two  hours  after  impregnation,  as  simple  as  it  can  possibly  be. 
It  is  a  mere  channel  which  is  as  yet  hardly  provided  with  proper  walls, 
except  in  the  region  of  the  heart  and  body,  running  the  whole  length 
of  the  body  of  the  young  fish  and  continued  around  the  yelk  back  to 
the  heart.  On  either  side  of  the  body  of  the  embryo  a  small  vessel  also 
makes  its  way  outwards  from  the  aortic  channel  or  vessel,  but  suddenly 
returns  again  to  empty  its  fluid  contents  into  the  heart  at  a.  This  ves- 
sel, or  rather  the  one  on  the  right  side,  is  shown  at  t?"  in  Fig.  11.  With 
the  progress  of  development  the  most  noteworthy  change  which  takes 
place  in  the  arrangement  of  the  two  vessels  on  either  side  of  the.  body 
is  their  rapid  extension  and  growth  outwards  over  the  yelk,  as  shown 
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at  t?',  t?",  in  Fig.  12,  ninety-four  and  a  half  honrs  after  development  bad 
begun.  The  blood  corpuscles  or  disks  at  once  begin  to  be  formed,  but 
they  do  not  appear  to  be  uniformly  oval  at  first,  but  very  soon  acquire 
the  red  color  characteristic  of  this  tissue.  The  corpuscles  have  a  tend- 
ency to  adhere  together  in  clusters  or  clumps,  and  circulate  in  this  way 
in  masses  through  the  blood  channels  of  the  embryo,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
11  at  t7.  The  blood  channels  soon  develop  communicating  branches, 
and  these  are  formed  in  a  very  interesting  way,  as  represented  in  Fig. 
13.  liTarrow  blind  prolongations  of  the  hollow  vessels  are  formed  at 
their  sides  and  at  each  pulsation  of  the  heart  these  are  lengthened; 
several  of  them  are  shown  at  c,  c,  c.  Fig.  13.  Frequently  two  such  blind 
prolongations  meet  and  join,  so  that  a  communication  is  established  be- 
tween the  larger  channels.  In  this  way  the  vascular  network  is  devel- 
oped over  the  yelk,  as  ^hown  in  Figs.  14  and  16.  In  Fig.  14,  one  hun- 
dred and  sixteen  hours  after  impregnation,  the  vitelline  vascular  system 
is  moderately  complex ;  there  are  three  vascular  channels,  the  right  one, 
v'y  the  left  one,  v"j  and  the  median  one,  v,  all  of  which  join  and  pour 
their  contents  into  the  venous  end  of  the  heart  at  a.  It  may  also  be 
observed  that  where  the  vessels  cross  the  semi-diameter  of  the  ^gg  at 
the  side  and  where  their  cavities  are  seen  in  optic  section,  the  epiblast 
is  lifted  up  to  give  them  passage.  Between  the  vessels  at  this  stage 
it  was  possible  to  observe  in  optic  section  here  and  there  at  the  sides 
of  the  vitellus  the  space  between  the  epiblast  and  hypoblast,  which 
we  have  regarded  as  the  remains  of  thl3  persistent  segmentation  cavity. 
The  heart  space  p,  which  in  this  as  in  other  cases  apx>ears  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  segmentation  cavity,  becomes  progressively  more  and 
more  spacious  in  the  successive  stages  represented  in  Figs.  11, 12, 14, 15, 
until  it  attains  a  most  extraordinary  development  in  Fig.  16,  one  hundred 
and  sixty -five  and  a  half  hours  after  impregnation.  In  Fig.  1 1  the  heart 
is  tubular  and  not  differentiated  into  regions;  in  Fig.  12  the  ventricle 
and  venous  sinus  are  beginning  to  be  marked  off  from  each  other;  in 
Figs.  14  and  15  the  bulbus  aortsB  may  be  for  the  first  time  distinguished, 
but  in  all  of  these  phases  the  whole  organ  is  dragged  forward  in  the 
median  line  far  beyond  the  front  of  the  head.  In  Fig.  16  the  venous- 
end  of  the  heart  begins  to  be  inclined  downward,  but  is  at  the  same 
time  very  remarkably  elongated;  the  bulbus  aortae  ha  is  almost  tubular 
and  the  ventricle  ve^  almost  globular,  is  held  in  position  to  the  floor  of 
the  heart  cavity  by  a  muscular  or  fibrous  band, «.  Below  the  ventricle 
the  greatly  elongated  tubular  venous  sinus  appears  to  be  fastened  by 
diverging  muscular  bands  to  the  lower  part  of  the  enormous  heart  space |>. 
The  point  of  attachment  of  the  venous  end  of  the  heart  in  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  heart  space  is  the  scene  of  the  very  remarkable  mode  of  gen- 
esis of  blood  corpuscles  of  (.his  species.  Where  the  vessels  t?,  v'j  v"^  in 
Fig.  14,  converge,  it  is  already  apparent  that  an  active  metamorphosis 
of  the  yelk  substance  into  blood  disks  is  in  progress.  The  first  sign  of 
this  has,  however,  already  made  its  appearance  in  Fig.  11,  where  the 
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blood  oorpnscles  are  clearly  derived  by  budding  off  from  the  inferior 
bypoblastic  walls  of  the  vitelline  blood  channels.  Clasters  of  adherent, 
not  fully  formed,  blood  disks  are  circulating  en  masse  through  the  ves- 
sels. Some  of  them  appeared  to  be  amcBboid  in  character.  But  the 
process  of  blood  formation  is  in  its  most  active  phase  in  Figs.  15  and 
16,  where  the  vitelline  vessels  converge  to  join  the  heart.  Here  it  was 
observed  that  the  vitellus  was  breaking  up  into  clear  globular  corpus- 
cles from  i-ftVv  to  ihf  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  the  largest  corpuscles  were 
always  observed  to  be  most  deeply  imbedded  in  the  yelk,  or  most  re- 
mote from  the  vascular  channel.  -  A  progressive  segmentation  of  these 
corpuscles  was  also  observed,  from  which  it  was  concluded  that  they 
were  directly  concerned  in  the  formation  of  the  nucleated  oval  blood 
disks.  The  rapid  formation  of  blood  disks  in  this  region  had  the  effect 
of  piling  them  up  into  great  adhereni  masses  about  the  venous  end  of 
the  heart,  which  was  also  more  distinctly  marked  as  the  red  color  of  the 
ovoidal  corpuscles  became  developed  as  haemoglobin  was  formed.  The 
pulsation  of  the  heart  would  for  a  long  time  sway  these  masses  of  cor- 
puscles back  and  forth,  until  finally  one  after  the  other  would  be  de- 
tached from  the  mass  and  carried  along  in  the  current  of  blood.  Not 
only  were  the  corpuscles  budded  off  in  this  way  into  the  blood  channel 
itself,  but  they  were  also  found  to  be  held  in  suspension  in  great  num- 
bers in  the  great  heart  space  pj  where  every  pulsation  of  the  heart 
would  cause  them  to  vibrate  in  the  surrounding  serous  fluid.  At  the 
upper  part  of  the  heart  chamber  great  numbers  of  blood  disks  were 
found  to  be  collected  together  below  and  in  front  of  the  origin  of  the 
breast  fin  /.  The  hyxK>blastic  origin  of  the  blood  in  this  species  is 
therefore  undoubtedly  a  fact,  as  was  learned  from  repeated  observation; 
whether  the  hyxK>blast  was  more  than  the  intermediary  parent  of  the 
blood  disks  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  state,  but  this  was  probably  the 
case,  for  as  the  hypoblastic  structures  were  broken  down  into  corpuscles 
in  the  blood-forming  region  at  the  venous  end  of  the  heart,  there  ap- 
peared to  be  a  constant  renewal  of  germinating  cells  from  below  which 
were  clearly  derived  from  the  yelk.  The  actual  phenomenon  of  cleavage 
of  the  cells  was  not  observed  since  the  nuclei  were  relatively  indistinct, 
and  their  genesis  at  this  i>oint  was  assumed  to  be  nndotibted  from  the 
constantly  augmenting  numbers  which  were  developed  independently 
of  any  which  might  accumulate  in  consequence  of  eddies  in  the  blood 
current.  The  blood  disks  themselves  were  not  measured,  but  as  com- 
pared with  the  size  of  the  corpuscles  from  which  they  were  derived  they 
were  estimated  to  measure  somewhat  less  than  -jnJW  of  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  their 
greatest  diameter. 

What  may  lie  beyond  the  stage  represented  in  Fig.  16  I  am  not  able 
to  say,  as  we  were  unable  to  keep  the  eggs  m  a  healthy  state  after  this 
period.  The  species  was  found  in  abundance,  in  spawning  condition, 
at  Cherrystone  during  July  and  August  last,  and  I  take  this  occasigpi 
to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  assistance  of  Colonel  McDonald  and 
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Messrs.  Sauerhoff  and  Walke,  who  were  iiistrumental  in  obtaining  the 
eggs  which  were  the  sabjects  of  the  foregoing  study. 

Bat  a  few  more  points  in  relation  to  the  development  of  other  portions 
of  the  embryo  may,  perhaps,  profitably  engage  our  attention.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  there  are  over  eighty  muscular  segments  or  somites  repre- 
sented in  the  body  of  the  embryo  shown  in  the  egg  in  Fig.  11.  This  very 
large  number  is  unusual  in  bony  fishes  at  this  stage  of  development; 
less  than  half  as  many  are  to  be  observed  in  the  young  shad,  cod,  or 
mackerel  at  the  same  stage.  In  explanation  of  this  difference  we  can 
only  suggest  that,  since  the  muscular  somites  of  the  adult  silver  gar 
are  vastly  more  numerous  than  those  of  the  three  aforementioned 
species,  we  should  expect  the  number  in  the  embryo  Belone  to  exceed 
those  of  the  other  species  at  a  very  early  period,  which  is  found  to  be 
the  fact. 

The  breast  fins  /  are  developed  early;  the  first  rudiment  appears  in 
Fig.  11,  and  they  increase  in  size  progressively  from  that  stage  onwards ; 
at  the  same  time  they  are  gradually  pushed  farther  forwards,  and  their 
bases  assume  a  vertical  position  as  in  Fig.  16. 

The  vent  Xj  with  the  growth  and  prolongation  of  the  tail  backwards, 
communicates  with  the  exterior  of  the  body,  as  shown  in  Figs.  14  and 
16.  The  intestine  extends  forwards  from  it,  but  the  mouth  will  appar- 
ently not  be  developed  until  considerable  progress  has  been  made  beyond 
the  stage  represented  in  Fig.  16.  There  is  an  embryonic  urinary  vesicle 
or  bladder,  6,  behind  and  above  the  vent,  which  is  connected  with  the 
segmental  ducts  anteri9rly.    The  liver  is  still  but  slightly  developed. 

The  mid-brain  is  the  most  massively  developed  portion  of  the  neu- 
rula,  and  consists  of  a  pair  of  large,  flattened,  saccular  outgrowths, 
which  are  developed  from  the  upper  wall  of  the  second  cerebral  vesicle, 
which  partly  cover  the  cerebellum  behind  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
brain  at  the  sides.  The  cavity  inside  the  brain  is  spacious  in  the  em- 
bryos of  Bdonej  as  is  indicated  in  Figs.  12  and  14;  the  primary  vesicles 
are  as  yet  but  little  modified  in  our  latest  stage. 

Of  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  unpaired  fins,  these  stages 
tell  us  but  very  little,  but  there  was  a  slight  dorsal  and  ventral  nata- 
tory fold  developed  on  the  tails  of  the  oldest  embryos. 

Of  the  relations  of  mesoblast  to  that  of  the  hypoblast  and  epiblast, 
we  clearly  know  that  the  mesoblast  of  the  muscular  somites  ends 
abruptly  on  either  side  of  the  body  between  the  upper  and  lower  em- 
bryonic layers.  In  Fig.  14  the  epiblast  and  hypoblast  are  indicated  by 
two  diverging  lines  which  end  at  the  sides  of  the  body  just  in  front  of 
the  breast  fins.  'Ihis  figure  shows  in  optic  section  the  space  between 
epiblast  and  hypoblast  which  runs  along  the  whole  length  on  either 
side  of  the  body  of  the  embryo.  The  epiblast  amounts  up  over  and 
covers  the  embryonic  body  consisting  of  the  muscular  mesoblast,  spinal 
cord  and  brain,  or  neurula,  and  the  notochord,  segmental  tubes  and 
intestine;  the  hypoblast  on  the  other  hand  passes  beneath  all  of  these. 
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The  great  bulk  of  the  body  is  therefore  inclosed  between  the  epiblast 
and  hypoblast;  the  segmentation  cavity  extends  in  reality  all  roand  the 
embryo's  body  up  to  the  point  where  the  mesoblast  ends,  and  from  this 
point  all  round  the  yelk  between  the  epiblast  and  hypoblast  after  the 
latter  has  been  enveloped  by  the  blastoderm.  Usually  the  mesoblast 
is  fr^ed  from  contact  with  the  hypoblast  for  some  distance  beneath  the 
head;  in  the  space  which  results  the  heart  is  developed  as  a  ventral 
mesoblastic  outgrowth  of  cells  annular  at  first,  tubular  at  last,  and  soon 
divided  into  three  principal  chambers  separated  by  two  constrictions, 
which  are  not  at  first  truly  valvular.  The  space  around  the  yelk  is  now 
continuous  with  the  heart  space  or  pericardiac  cavity;  the  latter  is  in- 
deed a  part  of  the  segmentation  cavity;  into  this  space  the  blood  cor- 
puscles of  Belong  are  budded  Irom  the  yelk  through  the  intermediation 
of  the  hypoblasi  inclosing  the  latter.  The  vessels  themselves  appear  to 
be  intimately  related  to  the  hypoblast,  and  appear  indeed  to  be  placed 
between  it  and  the  epiblast,  but  to  make  their  progress  mainly  along 
the  former,  plowing  channels  through  it  and  the  adjacent  yelk.  The 
mode  of  forcing  or  breaking  open  channels  from  one  vessel  to  another 
over  the  yelk  of  Behne  is  well  shown  in  Fig.  13,  where  the  blind  begin- 
nings of  vessels  are  arising  at  c,  c,  c,  and  two  such  from  the  larger  ves- 
sels have  met  and  joined  but  a  short  time  since  so  as  to  connect  the 
larger  channels  together.  The  median  vessel  which  traverses  the  yelk 
is  fed  by  the  caudal  vein  behind;  the  lateral  venous  arcs  v'  v"^  on  the 
other  hand,  are  fed  directly  from  the  cardinal  veins. 

It  is  a  very  significant  fact  that  the  segmentation  cavity  plays  a  very 
important  part  in  the  process  of  the  formation  of  the  blood  and  the  in- 
corporation of  the  yelk  into  the  body  of  the  embryo.  There  is  no  more 
reason  why  the  segmentation  cavity  should  disappear  in  the  germinal 
disk  of  the  fish-egg  than  in  the  segmenting  ^qq  of  the  amphibian,  where 
it  actually  is  as  intimately  concerned  in  the  formation  of  the  heart  as  in 
the  fish,  according  to  the  evidence  of  the  plates  of  A.  Goette's  classical 
EntwickelungsgeacUichte  der  Unke^  but  this,  I  am  aware,  is  not  that  em- 
bryologist's  view  of  the  matter.  Kupfier*  has  advanced  another. view 
which  it  is  important  to  notice  in  this  connection,  as  it  is  very  different 
from  the  one  advanced  by  the  writer  in  the  foregoing  pages.  He  sup- 
poses that  there  is  a  mesoblastic  layer  surrounding  the  yelk  besides  the 
epiblast  and  hypoblast,  and  which  lies  between  the  two  latter.  The 
blood,  according  to  him,  originates  by  germination  from  the  hypoblast 
between  the  latter  and  the  mesoblast.  The  origin  of  the  heart  is  de- 
scribed essentially  in  the  same  way  as  it  ha«  been  observed  by  the 
writer.  Kupfier  in  all  his  writings  has,  however,  completely  overlooked 
the  fact  that  the  segmentation  cavity  of  the  fish-egg  persists,  and  be 
was  not,  therefore,  in  a  position  to  estimate  its  importance  in  relation, 
to  the  development  of  the  blood.    As  to  the  mesoblastic  layer  said  to 

.^Beobaobtungen  fiber  die  Entwickelung  der  Knochenfiacbe.    Arcb.  f.  mik.  Anat. 
IV,  1868. 
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intervene  between  the  hypoblastic  and  epiblastic  layers  which  cover 
the  yelk,  sections  through  whole  ova  in  various  stages  of  development 
have  thus  far  failed  to  show  its  existence,  except  in  the  salmon,  in  which 
it  is  quite  ejident  in  sections  of  advanced  embryos.  Even  in  the  latter 
I  am  not  sure  that  it  extends  entirely  over  the  yelk.  CEllacher  has  ap- 
parently understood  the  relations  of  the  segmentation  cavity  much  in  the 
same  way  as  the  writer,  except  as  to  the  heart 

COMPARISON  OF  THE  TELEOSTEAN  OVUM  WITH  THAT  OF  OTHER  VER- 
TEBRATES. , 

A  comparison  of  the  different  types  of  vertebrate  ova  will  be  useful 
as  leading  to  a  clearer  comprehension  of  the  true  nature  of  the  yelk  in 
the  teleostean  egg.  The  eggs  of  the  common  frog  {Bana)  and  Bombi- 
nator  undergo  total  segmentation  in  the  process  of  development.  There 
is  no  distinct  vitellus  or  yelk,  and  the  yelk  of  the  fish  egg  is  apparently 
not  homologous  with  any  part  of  the  amphibian  ovum.  There  is,  how- 
ever, an  almost  complete  homology  between  the  germinal  disk  and  blas- 
toderm of  the  fish  and  the  whole  of  the  amphibian  egg.  The  complete- 
ness of  the  homology  is  impaired  only  by  the  peculiar  way  in  which  the 
neurula  or  brain  and  spinal  cord  and  the  intestine  are  developed  in  the 
fish.  The  fish  egg  may  be  regarded  as  the  frog's  ovum  plus  a  large 
store  of  food,  which  may  be  either  homogeneous  or  heterogeneous,  and 
which  at  first  takes  absolutely  no  share  in  the  process  of  segmentation. 
If  it  were  possible  to  place  a  frog's  egg  on  a  sphere  of  protoplasm  sev- 
eral times  its  own  size  and  cause  it  to  spread  out  and  gradually  grow 
over  the  latter  so  as  to  completely  inclose  it  and  yet  develop  perfectly, 
the  condition  which  obtains  in  the  fish  ovum  would  be  very  nearly  at- 
tained for  the  amphibian.  The  segmentation  cavity,  which  appears  in 
the  germinal  disk  at  an  early  stage  of  development  of  the  fish,  is  per- 
fectly homologous  with  a  similar  cavity  in  the  egg  of  the  amphibian, 
exce])t  that  in  the  fish,  instead  of  remaining  a  simple  cavity  it  has  been 
so  greatly  modified  by  the  peculiar  way  in  which  the  disk  of  cells  in 
which  it  is  contained  is  obliged  to  spread  and  grow  over  and  around  the 
yelk  that  it  is  at  first  not  easy  to  see  a  likeness  between  the  two  types. 
The  development  of  the  tailed  Batrachians  and  of  the  Lampreys  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  frog,  and  their  ova  undergo  total  segmentation. 
The  development  of  the  ova  of  the  genus  Lepidosteus  is  probably  not 
essentially  difi'erent  from  those  of  the  typical  teleostean.  The  process 
of  spreading  and  inclosure  of  the  yelk  by  the  blastoderm  has  not  been 
observed  in  the  bony  gar,  but,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge  from  the 
account  given  by  Balibur  (Comp.  Emh'yol.  ii,  91-98),  a  segmentation 
cavity  is  probably  formed,  and  the  differentiation  of  the  embryonic  lay- 
ers is  apparently  not  essentially  different  from  the  same  processes  as 
observed  in  teleosts  by  various  persons  besides  the  writer.  Pig.  58  in 
the  work  just  referred  to,  and  relied  upon  by  Balfour  to  show  the  seg- 
mentation of  the  egg  of  Lepidosteusy  appears  to  me  to  be  taken  from 
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a  specimen  preserved  in  alcohol,  in  which  that  reagent  has  produi^d 
the  appearance  of  partial  segtn'^ntation  of  the  yelk.  The  germinal  disk 
is  represented  above  with  the  surface  of  the  cells  flattened,  probably  by 
the  contraction  of  the  egg  membrane  in  a  preservative  flui^}.  The  yelk 
of  teleosts,  as  in  the  egg  of  Elecate,  for  example,  is  sometimes  apparently 
divided  into  large  cells,  but  such  they  are  really  not;  they  are  merely 
homogeneous  masses  of  protoplasm  involved  in  a  different  kind  of  yelk 
protoplasm.  To  sum  up  the  matter,  the  comparatively  full  account  of 
the  later  development  of  Lepidosteus  given  by  Balfour,  and  our  lack  of 
knowledge  in  regard  to  the  stages  immediately  following  the  segmenta- 
tion of  the  germinal  disk  and  attending  the  formation  of  the  cleavage 
cavity  and  blastoderm,  lead  me  to  conclude  that  it  is  probable  that  it 
will  be  found  upon  further  investigation  that  the  development  of  that 
form  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  the  ordinary  teleostean  type. 

The  development  of  the  sturgeon  when  compared  with  the  teleostean 
diffiers  from  the  latter  mainly  in  the  way  in  which  the  yelk  is  inclosed 
by  the  intestine.  This  is  certainly  anomalous  and  not  a  little  puzzling, 
as  it  is  the  only  vertebrate  type  yet  known  in  which  such  an  extraor- 
dinary state  of  affairs  has  been  shown  to  exist,  and  it  is  desirable  that 
this  observation  of  Salensky's  should  be  conflrmed  in  our  common 
American  species.  The  development  of  the  germinal  disk  and  blasto- 
derm, from  the  account  given  of  it  by  Kowalewsky,  Owsjannikow,  and 
Wagner*  does  not  differ  essentially  from  that  seen  in  the  teleostean  egg. 
There  is  the  same  gradual  envelopment  and  inclosure  of  the  yelk  by  a 
blastoderm  with  a  thick  rim,  which  makes  the  statements  to  the  effect 
that  the  segmentation  is  total  appear  at  first  to  be  founded  upon  doubt- 
ful evidence;  even  Balfour  admits  that  it  ^'approaches  the  mesoblastic 
type  more  nearly  than  the  segmentation  of  the  frog's  egg,^  The  point 
where  the  blastopore  closes  appears  to  be  the  homologue  of  the  anus 
of  Buscoui  in  the  frog's  egg,  which  is  not  the  case  in  either  the  teleos- 
tean or  Lepidosteus.  The  three  ichthyan  types,  however,  appear  to 
agree  pretty  closely  in  the  formation  of  the  segmental  organs,  muscle 
segments,  notochord,  heart,  and  brain.  In  the  blastoderm  of  the  stur- 
geon there  is  apparently  a  thick  rim  as  in  the  teleostean,  which  is 
mainly  mesoblastic,  and  which  in  all  probability  contributes  towards 
the  formation  of  the  caudal  plate,  and  the  posterior  muscular  seg- 
ments, as  in  the  latter.  The  segmentation  cavity,  according  to  the  fig- 
ures of  Kowalewsky,  Owsjannikow,  and  Wagner,  appears  to  be  persist- 
ent as  in  the  teleost,  and,  if  Salensky's  representations  are  to  be  trusted, 
it  probably  enters  into  the  formation,  not  only  of  the  body  cavity,  but 
also  that  of  the  heart. 

The  principal  difference  between  the  blastoderm  of  the  typical  teleos- 
tean ovum  and  that  of  the  Elasmobranch  appears  to  arise  from  the 
mode  in  which  the  germinal  disk  continues  to  spread  over  the  yelk  for 
some  time  after  the  embryo  has  been  formed  and  raised  above  the  lat- 

*  BuUetm  de  TAcad.  Imp.  des  Sci.  de  St.  Peterobarg,  XIV.    318-325.     Ib70. 
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ter  npon  an  ambilical  stalk,  so  that  the  i>ortion  of  the  blastodermic  rim 
which  still  remains,  but  is  separated  Irom  the  embryo,  and  which  will 
fiually  coalesce  some  distance  behind  the  nmbilical  stalk,  is  probably 
not  homologous  with  any  part  of  the  rim  of  the  blastoderm  of  the  teleos- 
tean.  It  is  clear,  ^t  any  rate,  that  this  part  of  the  rim  of  the  blasto- 
derm of  the  Elasmobranch  takes  no  share  in  the  formation  of  the  cau- 
dal plate,  and  indirectly  of  the  tail  end  of  the  body,  as  happens  in  the 
teleost.  To  urge  the  example  of  the  Elasmobranch  blastoderm,  as 
Balfour  has  done,  in  refutation  of  the  arguments  of  His  and  Bauber  in 
relation  to  the  part  taken  by  the  blastodermic  rim  of  the  germinal 
membranes  of  the  teleost  in  the  formation  of  the  body,  is  therefore 
hardly  fair. 

As  already  stated  in  my  paper  on  the  development  of  the  Spanish 
mackerel,  the  teleostean  ovum  is  remarkable  for  the  way  in  which  the 
superficial  layer  or  pellicle  of  germinal  protoplasm,  destined  to  form  the 
germinal  disk,  migrates  towards  one  pole  of  the  vitellus  to  aggregate 
into  a  biscuit-shaped  germ-mass.  The  process  has  been  studied  by  the 
writer  in  detail  in  the  egg  of  the  cod  {Ckulus)^  where,  owing  to  the  low 
temperature  of  the  water  in  which  the  eggs  develop,  it  requires  some 
time  for  its  completion,  so  that  it  may  be  studied  very  minutely.  It 
appears  that  the  nucleus  undergoes  disintegration  or  rearrangement  in 
the  fish  ovum  before  it  leaves  the  ovarian  follicle  in  which  it  grew. 
The  nucleus  in  young  ova  is  observed  to  be  embedded  in  the  center  of 
the  ovum ;  as  the  latter  acquires  maturity  it  migrates  toward  the  sur- 
face and  its  content*  are  apparently  broken  up  to  be  involved  partly  or 
wholly  in  the  peripheral  germinal  protoplasm.  In  some  teleostean  ova  it 
appears  that  the  germinal  disk  is  formed  at  the  time  of  oviposition,  but 
this  is  not  the  case  in  any  of  the  species  studied  by  the  writer.  In  the 
cod,  for  example,  the  germinal  disk  was  not  formed  until  about  four  hours 
ailer  impregnation.  In  this  species,  as  well  as  in  Belone  and  Cybiunij  the 
germinal  layer  of  protoplasm  from  which  the  germinal  disk  is  developed 
is  a  distinct  external  layer  enveloping  the  true  vitelline  protoplasm. 
It  appears  that  in  some  species  this  peripheral  layer  of  protoplasm  is  con- 
nected with  the  interior  of  the  vitellus  by  strands  or  processes  of  itself 
which  pass  inwards  between  the  vitelline  corpuscles,  often  forming  an 
intricate  investing  matrix  in  which  the  latter  are  embedded.  Kotwith- 
stauding  all  these  modifications,  however,  the  portion  of  the  ovum  which 
is  directly  influenced  by  the  actof  impregnation  is thegerminaldisk alone, 
which  in  turn  has  been  derived  from  the  external  germinal  pellicle.  The 
vitellus  is,  throughout  the  whole  of  development,  passive ;  as  the  embryo 
is  developed,  the  heart,  through  the  intermediation  of  the  segmentation 
cavity  and  blood  vessels,  becomes,  in  part,  the  means  by  which  it  is  ab- 
sorbed, the  process  being  assisted  by  the  formation  of  free  nuclei  in  its 
substance  as  well  as  by  germination,  and,  perhaps,  by  intussusception 
or  absorption  by  the  overlying  hypoblast  itself.  The  theory  of  the  in- 
termediary layer  proposed  by  the  writer,  in  the  essay  on  the  develop- 
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ment  of  the  Spanish  mackerel,  in  which  it  was  assamed  to  be  derived  from 
the  germinal  pellicle,  simplifies  our  theory  of  the  constitution  of  the  tel- 
eostean  ovum.  But  I  find  myself  unable  to  clearly  determine  its  pres- 
ence, as  understood  by  Yan  Bambeke,  in  some  forms,  as  in  Belone  and 
AlosUj  for  example.  This  layer  may  retain  in  it  some  part  of  the  origi- 
nal nuclear  matter  of  the  eggj  which  may  be  the  effective  agent  in  re- 
ducing and  effecting  the  incorporation  of  the  substance  of  the  vitellus 
by  the  formation  of  free  nuclei  from  part  of  the  original  nuclear  sub- 
stance which  has  remained  in  the  intermediary  layer ^  which  is  immedi- 
ately in  contact  with  the  yelk.  But  I  have  shown  good  reasons,  as  they 
have  appeared  to  me,  for  regarding  the  intermediary  layer ^  as  really 
equivalent  to  the  hypoblast.  If  this  view  be  sustained,  and  no  evidence 
to  the  contrary  derived  from  sections  made  during  the  early  stages  ha^ 
yet  been  brought  to  light,  either  by  the  researches  of  myself  or  others, 
it  would  appear  that  we  may  rightfully  maintain  that  the  blastoderm  of 
the  fish  is  the  homologue  of  the  whole  of  the  amphibian  or  marsipobranch 
ovum,  and  that  the  yelk  has  been  superadded  and  is  not  directly  con- 
cerned in  the  process  of  development,  at  least  not  until  about  the  time 
the  tail  of  the  embryo  begins  to  be  budded  out,  shortly  after  which  the 
heart  is  developed  and  begins  to  pulsate.  The  migration  of  the  nucleus 
of  the  teleostean  ^gg  towards  the  surface  and  apparently  into  the  per- 
ipheral germinal  matter  is,  I  apprehend,  a  very  different  thing  from 
what  occurs  in  the  ova  of  the  lamprey  and  frog,  though  upon  comparison 
they  present  a  superficial  resemblance.  The  behavior  of  the  ovum  of 
the  sturgeon,  according  to  Salensky,  appears  to  be  similar  to^that  of  the 
teleost  in  respect  to  the- formation  of  the  germinal  disk;  the  nucleus,  too, 
seems  to  undergo  disintegration  into  fragments. 

Summarizing  the  arguments  presented  in  the  foregoing  pages  the 
following  conclusions  appear  to  me  to  be  warranted: 

1.  The  germinal  disk  of  the  teleostean  egg  is  homologous  with  the 
whole  of  the  amphibian  and  marsipobranch  ovum. 

2.  The  yelk,  while  it  is  in  intimate  organic  union  with  the  blastoderm, 
may  be  regarded  merely  as  a  nutritive  appendage  to  the  teleostean  egg 
from  the  center  of  which  the  nucleus  has  migrated  at  about  the  end  of 
intraovarian  development  into  the  germinal  pellicle  or  disk,  leaving  the 
yelk  a  passive  structure,  the  presence  of  which  has  greatly  modified  the 
mode  of  development  of  the  blastoderm. 

3.  The  rim  of  the  blastoderm  is  more  or  less  extensively  transformed 
into  the  body  of  the  embryo  as  argued  by  His  and  Rauber. 

4.  The  difference  between  the  development  of  the  ganoids  and  teleosts 
is  much  less  than  between  the  former  and  amphibians. 

6.  The  blood  in  Belone  is  developed  directly'  from  the  yelk  through 
the  intermediation  of  the  hypoblast,  quantities  of  its  corpuscles  being 
found  in  the  heart  or  pericardiac  chamber. 

6.  The  intestine  of  the  teleost  embryo  is  formed  from  behind  forwards 
by  splitting  of  the  hypoblast,  and  not  by  an  invagination  conterminous 
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behind  with  the  neurula  or  spinal  canal,  as  in  the  Amphibian  and  Mar- 
sipobranch,  and  there  po  evidence  to  show  that  the  point  where  the  rim 
of  the  blastoderm  closes  is  comparable  to  a  blastopore,  or  to  the  anus  of 
Buscoui. 

7.  The  gastrula  of  the  teleost  is  extremely  modified  on  account  of  the 
extreme  flattening  and  epibolic  mode  of  growth  of  the  blastoderm  over 
the  yelk,  but  the  type  of  development  is,  in  reality,  similar  to  that  where 
there  is  a  neurenteric  canal  developed  as  in  embryo  sharks,  lampreys, 
and  frogs,  since  the  vent  is  always  broken  through  long  before  the 
mouth,  and  there  is  a  strand  of  cells  representing  the  neurenteric  canal. 

8.  The  blastoderm  of  the  teleost  may  be  regarded  as  a  very  depressed 
concavo-convex  hollow  sack  resting  on  the  yelk,  the  hollow  space  beneath 
it  representing  the  persistent  cleavage  cavity.  One  side  of  the  blasto- 
dermic disk  or  sack  is  filled  with  mesoblost  cells,  from  which  the  somato- 
pleure  and  splanchuopleure  are  derived,  where  the  embryo  is  formed; 
the  intestinal  lumen  is,  at  first,  a  narrow  transverse  split  in  the  hypo- 
blast which  extends  forward,  eventually  prolonging  the  enteric  cavity 
beneath  the  head. 

9.  The  uppermost  or  epiblastic  layer  of  the  blastoderm,  several  cells 
deep,  roofs  over  the  cleavage  cavity,  the  hypoblast  forms  its  floor,  the 
rim  of  the  blastoderm  contains  mesoblastic  cells,  which,  as  the  germinal 
membranes  close  over  the  yelk  form  the  caudal-plate  which  is  continuous 
on  either  side  with  the  medullaryor  muscle-plates  at  the  sides  of  the  body 
of  the  embryo.  The  caudal-plate  eventually  enters  into  the  formation 
of  the  tail  and  caudal  muscular  mesoblastic  somites,  its  hypoblast  into 
the  formation  of  the  anal  end  of  the  intestine. 

10.  The  cause  of  the  at  first  flattened  lumen  of  the  intestine  is  probably 
to  be  sought  in  the  very  depressed  and  modified  type  of  blastoderm  of  the 
teleostean,  which  differs  widely  from  that  of  all  other  vertebrates.  The 
lumen  of  the  intestine  gradually  becomes  round. 

The  embryo  develops  at  the  edge  of  the  blastoderm  in  Teleosts, 
Elasmobranchs,  and  Ganoids,  but  only  a  small  portion  of  tbe  blasto- 
dermic rim  appears  to  be  appropriated  to  form  the  embryo  in  the  Elas- 
mobranch.  This  eccentric  development  of  the  embryo  is  in  strange 
contrast  with  that  of  the  Amphibian  and  Lamprey,  and  not  less  so 
when  compared  with  the  mode  of  development  of  reptiles,  birds,  and 
mammals  where  the  embryo  develops  in  the  center  of  the  blastoderm, 
and  where  the  yelk,  when  present,  appears  to  be  merely  nutritive  and 
accessory,  as  in  the  teleostean  egg.  Only  in  the  case  of  Zoarces  is  there 
an  approach  toward  the  formation  of  an  umbilical  stalk,  according  to 
Bathke,  but  even  there  it  is  not  developed  until  some  time  after  the 
blastoderm  has  closed  over  the  yelk. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  REFERENCE  LETTERS  USED  IN  THE  PLATES. 

a.  Venous  end  or  sinas  of  heart. 

h,  Uriuary  vesicle  or  bladder. 

ha.  Biilbus  aortffi  of  heart. 

e.  Blind  capillary  prolongations  from  the  larger  blood-veseela  on  the  surface  of  the 
yelk. 

e.  Head  end  of  developing  embryo. 

/.  Radiment  of  breast  fin. 

g,  Germinal  disk. 

k.  Knpffer's  vesicle. 

o.  Optic  vesicles ;  mdiments  of  the  eye-balls. 

p.  Pericardiac  or  heart  space. 

r.  Thickened  rim  of  blastoderm. 

8.  Muscular  or  elastic  band  binding  the  ventricle  to  the  floor  of  the  heart  space. 

se.  Segmentation  cavity. 

V.  Median  vitelline  blood- vesseL 

i/  xf'.  Right  and  left  vitelline  blood-vessels. 

re.  Ventricle  of  the  heart. 

fT.  Wreath  of  cells  around  the  germinal  disk  which  enter  into  the  formation  of  part 
of  the  blastodermic  rim  r. 

X.  Vent  or  anus. 

z.  Point  where  the  caudal  vein  pt  sses  into  the  median  vitelline  blood-veeseL 

EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  XIX. 

I3^A11  of  the  figures  except  13  and  15  are  enlarged  twenty-one  and  a  third  times 
the  natural  size. 

Fig.  1. — Egg  of  the  silver  gar  in  its  membrane,  with  the  tentacular  filaments  at- 
tached to  its  surface,  3  hours  and  23  minutes  after  impregnation.  The  germinal  disk 
g  at  its  upper  pole  has  been  segmented  into  8  cells. 

Fig.  2. — Germinal  disk,  4f  hours  after  impregnation,  divided  into  16  cells. 

Fig.  3. — Germinal  disk,  10  hours  after  impregnation,  showing  the  formation  of  a 
wreath  of  cell,  ir,  round  its  margin. 

Fig.  4. — Blastoderm  of  silver  gar,  viewed  from  above,  24  hours  after  impregnation 
to  show  the  form  and  extent  of  the  segmentation  cavity. 

Fig.  5. — Blastoderm  of  silver  gar,  viewed  from  above  and  obliquely,  31  hours  and 
20  minutes  after  impregnation,  showing  the  body  of  the  embryo  budding  out  from  the 
edge  of  the  blastodermic  rim. 

Fig.  6.— Blastoderm  nearly  inclosing  the  vitellus,  43  hours  and  40  minutes  after  im- 
pregnation, eyes  o,  muscular  segments  «o  and  Knpffer's  vesicle  h  are  developed. 

Figs.  7  and  8. — Head  and  tail  ends  of  embryos,  51  hours  after  impregnation. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PLAl'E  XX. 

Fig.  9. — Embryo  silver  gar  with  the  head  seen  in  optic  section,  the  tail  end  and 
the  conjoined  oval  blastodermic  rim  seen  through  the  transparent  vitellus,  which  is 
not  represented,  51  hours  after  impregnation. 

Fig.  10. — Embryo  one  hour  later,  represented  without  the  vitellus,  the  number  of 
muscular  segments  has  greatly  increased  In  number,  and  the  blastoderm  has  closed 
over  the  yelk. 

Fig.  11. — Embryo  silver  gar,  seen  from  the  side  as  a  transparent  object,  70  hours 
after  impregnation.  The  tail  is  about  to  begin  to  bud  out  behind,  the  heart  is  formed 
but  is  still  tubular,  and  a  vessel  passes  forward  around  the  yelk  back  to  the  tail  and 
on  forward  through  the  body  to  the  hind  end  of  the  heart.    The  direction  of  the  blood 
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current  is  from  the  head  to  the  tail.  There  are  already  over  80  mnscular  segments 
formed,  and  the  breast-fin  is  developing  at/. 

Fig.  12.— Embryo,  94^  hours  old,  viewed  as  a  transparent  object.  The  notochord 
is  shown  as  a  broad  black  line,  and  the  lateral  yelk-vessels  v*  v"  are  much  more  de- 
^'eloped  than  in  Fig.  11. 

Fig.  13. — Diagram  to  show  the  origin  of  the  mode  of  anastomosis  of  the  larger  ves- 
sels, enlarged  52  times. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  XXI. 

Fig.  14. — Embryo  silver  gar,  116  hours  and  40  minutes  after  impregnation,  showing 
the  further  development  of  the  heart  and  blood-vessels  traversing  the  surface  of  the 
yelk.  Those  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  yelk  are  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines.  Pig- 
ment cells  have  made  their  appearance  on  the  body  beneath  the  superficial  epiblast 
and  on  the  yelk  and  the  heart.  The  intestine  and  urinary  vesicle  b  are  well  devel- 
oped, as  seen  in  the  tail  end  of  the  embryo  on  the  opposite  of  the  egg  through  the 
vitellus. 

Fig.  15. — Sketch  of  heart  and  vessels  which  empty  into  it  in  an  embryo  140  hours 
old ;  the  formation  of  the  blood  is  in  active  progress  where  the  vessels  converge  to 
join  the  heart,  which  is  now  blotched  with  pigment  cells  of  two  colors  in  life.  En- 
larged 26  times. 

Fig  16. — Embryo  silver  gar,  viewed  from  the  side  as  a  transparent  object  165|  hours 
after  impregnation,  to  show  the  progress  of  development  of  the  blood  vessels  over  the 
yelk  on  the  right  side.  The  heart  or  pericardiac  cavity  p  is  now  enormously  devel- 
oped, and  the  development  of  blood  cells  is  going  on  with  great  activity  in  its  lower 
part,  where  the  venous  end  a  of  the  heart  is  attached.  The  heart  itself  is  now  greatly 
elongated  downwardly,  and  is  one-third  as  long  as  the  whole  embryo. 


ON  TH£    REARIIVO    OF   WHITEFIftH    IN    I^PRINO-lirATEB   Aim  ITS 
BEIiATION  TO  THEIR  miJB SEQUENT  DISTRIBUTION. 

By  FRANK  N.  CLARK. 

[Letter  to  Prof.  S.  F.  Baird.] 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  whether  or  not  eggs  of  the  whiteflsh  are 
prematurely  hatched  in  spring-water.  I  take  it  that  the  question  is  a 
scientific  problem  for  scientists  to  solve ;  that  it  is  a  point  on  which 
even  *^  doctors  disagree." 

If  we  could  "reap  what  we  sow''  fromourplantsof  flsh  in  bodiesof  water 
like  the  great  lakes  we  would  soon  have  a  practical  test  of  the  respective 
value  of  "premature"  or^retarded^developmentofeggsorembryos;  but 
this  is  impossible,  and  so  if  there  is  any  difference  we  must  detect  it 
from  evidence  that  is  circumstantial  or  theoretical.  It  seems  reasonable 
to  assume  that  if  the  little  fellows  are  vigorous  when  hatched,  whether 
of  three  or  five  months'  incubation,  and  are  released  when  and  where 
aliment  for  their  sustenance  is  abundant,  a  large  percentage  of  those 
not  destroyed  by  predaceous  fishes  ought  to  become  adults.  There  is 
no  difference  in  size  and  activity  between  fish  brought  out  in  three  or 
six  months,  where  the  same  water  is  used;  neither  are  there  points 
about  the  former  that  can  be  conBtrued  into  evidence  of  abnormal  d;^- 
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velopmeDt  or  ^^  prematarity."  We  have  had  a  good  chance  to  test  this 
here,  where  the  spring- water  is  raised  or  lowered  in  temperature,  accord- 
ing to  the  weather,  before  it  reaches  the  hatchery.  Our  hatching  sea- 
sons are  long  or  short,  according  as  the  winter  is  severe  or  moderate. 
Last  year  our  eggs  were  laid  in  fully  two  weeks  earlier  and  hatched 
nearly  a  month  later  than  this,  yet  the  fish  of  this  year  are  equal  in  vigor 
and  identical  in  appearance  with  those  produced  la«t  season.  But  there 
is  a  very  slight  diflference  between  the  fry  of  the  l^orthville  hatchery, 
and  of  the  Detroit,  Toledo,  and  Sandusky  hatcheries ;  the  latter  are  a 
little  darker,  a  trifle  less  transparent.  I  used  to  think  that  this  differ- 
ence was  due  to  difference  of  hatching-periods ;  but  since  the  fry  of  this 
season  that  hatched  earlier  than  ever  before  are  identical  with  previous 
hatchings,  and  since  there  is  always  the  same  difference  between  the 
spring- water  and  lake- water  fry,  no  matter  whether  the  former  are  has- 
tened or  retarded,  I  am  constrained  to  think  that  the  difference,  which, 
however,  is  almost  imperceptible,  is  due  to  the  character  rather  than 
the  temperature  of  the  water.  Last  year  our  fish  were  "kept  back'' 
nearly  as  late  as  were  those  in  hatcheries  using  lake-water.  I  know 
that  when  wo  made  a  plant  at  the  islands  (Lake  Erie)  the  tanks  of  the 
Sandusky  hatchery  were  full  of  whitefish  minnows  ready  for  distribu- 
tion; and  although  there  was  not  to  exceed  ten  days  in  difference  in 
times  .of  hatching,  there  was  that  same  slight  difference  in  color  and 
transparency. 

Our  spring- water  is  clear  and  sparkling,  free  from  mechanical  impuri- 
ties, but  holding  in  solution  sufficient  calcic  salts  to  make  it  quite  hard. 
The  water  used  at  the  Sandusky  and  Toledo  hatcheries  is  much  softer, 
but  is  quite  roily  at  times,  and  is  never  free  from  mechanical  impurities. 
When  they  were  laying  in  eggs  last  fall  the  water  was  so  bad  that  they 
had  to  dispense  with  the  wire  gates  through  which  the  water  discharges 
from  the  jar,  as  they  would  get  clogged  with  sediment  in  a  short  time 
and  overflow  the  jar. 

We  have,  at  the  hatchery  here,  brought  forth  the  young  of  brook  trout 
in  80  days,  and  anon  in  120  days;  yet  the  former  ate  as  readily,  ^w 
as  rapidly,  suffered  as  little  loss,  and  in  fact  were  the  equals  in  every 
respect  of  the  latter.  The  hatchery  of  the  Michigan  commission,  for- 
merly located  at  Pokagon,  used  spring-water  for  hatching  their  trout 
eggs,  without  attempting  to  cool  it  by  extended  exposure  to  the  air.  In 
consequence  of  using  this  comparatively  warm  water  their  eggs  frequent- 
ly hatched  in  mid- winter— 1  presume  i^  less  than  80  days,  but  do  not 
not  know  i)08itively.    They  had  no  trouble  in  rearing  their  fish. 

I  am  well  satisfied  that  where  we  have  had  a  chance  to  test  this  matter, 
as  with  the  young  of  fishes  readily  adapted  to  being  grown  in  confinement 
in  ponds  or  tanks,  or  "artificially''  as  brook  trout,  California  trout, &c., 
it  makes  no  difference  whatever,  either  as  to  the  appearance  of  the  fish, 
or  results  in  rearing,  whether  the  eggs  incubate  a  moderately  short  or 
a  very  long  time.    There  must,  of  course,  ]>e  a  limit  to  the  brevity  of  the 
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hatching-period,  bat  where  the  line  is  to  be  drawn  is  more  than  I  can 
say.  We  have  no  such  chance  for  making  snch  tests  with  the  young  of 
whitefish,  as  they  are,  of  coarse,  lost  sight  of  when  released  in  such  vast 
bodies  of  water  as  the  great  lakes,  and  we  can  therefore  only  speculate 
as  to  their  probable  future.  But  if  varying  periods  of  incubation  make 
no  difference  in  the  vigor  or  appearance  of  trout  alevins,  why  should  it 
with  whitefish  t  Do  not  the  facts  in  connection  with  trout  establish  apre- 
cedent,  or  basis,  for  calculations  in  regard  to  the  number  of  adults  to  be 
produced  from  a  given  number  of  any  kind  of  fish  set  free  in  waters  to 
which  they  are  indigenous,  provided  the  latter  are,  like  the  former, 
protected  from  enemies,  and  have  an  abundance  of  their  appropriate 
aliment  at  command  f  Is  there  anything  wanting  to  make  the  premises 
and  conclusions  analogous  f  It  is  not  possible  to  protect  the  little  fishes 
from  tlieir  enemies,  when  they  are  turned  loose  to  "seek  their  own  salva- 
tion.^ But  it  sJiould  he  inGxxmhent  on  the  fish-culturist  to  see  to  it  that 
they  are  released  only  when  and  where  their  particular  food  is  found ;  and 
not  only  found,  but  in  sufficient  quantities  for  the  purpose,  so  that  we 
might  reasonably  expect  as  large  percentages  to  survive,  outside  of  those 
destroyed  by  enemie%  as  we  do  of  those  grown  in  our  ponds. 

It  is  one  thing  to  hatch  a  large  number  of  fish^^^t  is  quite  another  to 
know  just  when  and  where  to  place  them  within  the  jurisdiction  of  con- 
ditions absolutely  essential  to  their  existence.  The  former  is  now  a  matter 
of  comparative  ease ;  but  as  this  amounts  to  nothing,  so  far  as  the  results 
sought  after  are  concerned,  if  the  proper  conditions  are  not  subsequently 
supplied,  there  ought  to  be  a  certainty,  which  scientific  investigation 
alone  must  determine,  that  these  conditions  do  exist.  The  tendency  with 
fish-culturists  generally  has  been  to  see  how  many  fishes  qan  be  brought 
into  existence,  and  to  see  how  cheaply  it  can  be  done,  then  planting  them 
with  a  reckless  indifference,  trusting  to  "luck'^  for  good  results. 

Perhaps,  though,  this  random  and  indiscriminate  distribution  is  the 
best  that  can  be  done  in  many  instances  where  the  exact  requirements 
are  not  known. 

Professor  Forbes'  recent  researches  to  determine  the  food  of  the  young 
of  whitefish  throw  a  good  deal  of  light  on  this  subject,  that  will  apply 
with  equal  force,  in  some  respects,  to  other  fishes ;  and  his  prospective 
experiments  will  doubtless  reveal  still  greater  light,  if  indeed  they  do 
not,  incidentally,  settle  the  question  of  prematurity  so  fetr  as  the  young 
of  whitefish  are  concerned.  What  he  proposes  to  do,  as  I  understood 
him  in  a  recent  conversation  on  our  way  from  Eacine  to  Chicago,  is  to  set 
two  or  more  seines  or  prisons  in  Geneva  Lake,  Wisconsin,  where  the 
alleged  food  of  the  young  whitefishes,  entomostraca,  &c.,  is  found. 

Into  these  separately  will  be  put  some  fry  from  the  North ville  hatch- 
ery— if  I  can  keep  them  alive  until  he  is  ready  for  them — and  some 
from  the  Detroit  hatchery,  later  on.  If  the  little  fellows  partake  of  the 
entomostraca  freely  and  thrive,  this  will  verify  Mr.  Forbes'  prior  conclu- 
sions that  this  is  their  earliest  food.  If  the  Detroit  fish  live  and  miiL<^ 
do  not,  it  will  look  as  though  mine  were  prem«*jaY^^\a!&ft«A\xi^<^«ft^*<^«^ 
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shall  have  been  kept  too  long  before  the  test  is  made.  If  the  Detroit 
fish  suftcr  as  great  loss  as  mine,  it  will  look  as  though  there  was  no  ad- 
vantage or  nothing  to  be  gained  by  retarding  the  egg8,  so  far  as  the 
vigor  of  the  fish  is  concerned.  If  Mr.  Forbes  finds  that  the  entomostraca 
are  much  more  abundant  later  on  than  when  he  made  investigations  at 
Bacine  the  day  following  our  pl^nt  of  fish  at  that  point,  it  will  signify 
that  we  should  keep  back  the  eggs,  so  that  the  fry  may  have  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  food  at  their  disposal.  Or,  if  Mr.  Forbes'  experiments 
show,  or,  if  it  can  be  shown,  that  our  spring- water  brings  out  weak  or 
immature  fish,  then  certainly  other  water  should  be  used,  even  though 
the  whitefish  branch  of  the  work  is  removed  to  some  other  locality,  which 
I  shall  be  perfectly  willing  to  have  done. 

We  have  other  water  near  the  hatchery  (branch  of  river  Eouge,  see 
map),  that  is  as  cold  as  can  be  found  anywhere  during  the  winter;  but 
it  is  lower  than  the  hatchery,  and  would  have  to  be  pumped.  This  would 
entail  some  expense,  but  would  give  us  more  water  for  trout  purposes. 
We  could  also,  by  running  varying  proportions  of  spring  and  creek  water 
on  different  sections  of  eggs  (whitefish),  hatch  them  at  will,  as  wanted 
for  distribution.  $ 

Another  good  way^^too,  if  it  is  thought  best  not  to  hatch  whitefish  at 
Northville  in  the  spring- water,  is  to  put  up  an  inexpensive  hatchery 
adjacent  to  some  good  spawning  grounds,  as,  for  instance,  at  Alpena. 
At  such  a  point,  the  hatchery  could  be  filled  at  a  very  moderate  exi)en8e, 
as  every  fisherman  would  lend  a  hearty  cooperation.  By  using  jars 
only  and  having  no  shipments  to  make,  two  men  could  easily  care  for  a 
very  large  number  of  eggs.  Enough  could  be  sent  on  to  Northville,  say 
five  or  ten  million,  to  fill  orders  from  other  points,  making  this  head- 
quarters for  shipping,  correspondence,  &c. 

Our  whitefish  hatched  in  from  75  to  90  days  this  year — an  unusually 
brief  period ;  but  since  they  are  the  exact  counterparts,  both  in  appear- 
ance and  vigor,  of  the  fish  of  previous  hatchings,  I  am  forced  to  admit 
that  the  opinions  I  have  hitherto  held  in  regard  to  this  matter  were 
erroneous.  But  I  think  there  is  a  very  good  reason  why  the  use  of  spring- 
water  for  hatching  these  fish  should  be  discontinued,  unless,  indeed,  we 
can  devise  some  means  of  reducing  it  to  the  proper  temperature  to  ^^  keep 
the  fish  back"  later  than  this;  for,  although  the  '^premature''  fish  are 
I)erfectly  normal,  it  is  altogether  probable  that  the  proper  food  exists 
in  much  g^ter  abundance  later  on. 

I  can  but  think,  too,  as  Professor  Forbes  says,  substantially,  that  a 
great  mistake  is  made  in  planting  the  fish  in  such  large  numbers  in  one 
place.  The  water  should  be  teeming  with  the  appropriate  food  at  the 
time  and  place  the  fish  are  set  free,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  so  vast 
a  number  of  minnows  as  are  usually  released  in  one  place. 

According  to  Professor  Forbes'  recent  investigations  off  Bacine,  each 
minnow  would  have  to  skirmish  around  through  a  vast  deal  of  water  to 
find  sufficient  nourishment,  even  though  he  had  no  comrades  with  which 
to  divide  the  spoils.    Orown  fish  might  easily  migrate  to  rich  feeding- 
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grounds;  but  this  can  hardly  be  expected  of  those  of  such  tender  age. 
I  think  they  should  be  as  widely  scattered  as  possible  when  turned  loose. 
Doubtless  more  of  them  would  get  eaten  up,  but  less  would  starve  to 
death.  This  should  apply  to  other  kinds  of  fish  as  well.  It  might  be 
argued  that  the  parent  fish  themselves  congregate  in  large  numbers  in 
one  locality  to  deposit  their  eggs.  This  is  true,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  if 
any  hatch  except  those  isolated  individuals  carried  into  the  crevice  of 
some  rock  or  reef,  thus  becoming  protected  from  spawn-eaters  and  the 
confervaceous  growth  that  must  generate  and  destroy  all  eggs  en  masse; 
so  that  but  a  comparatively  small  number  of  the  young  are  turned  out, 
and  these  are  considerably  scattered. 

Touching  on  these  points,  I  will  quote  from  Professor  Forbes'  recent 
letters : 

From  February  3 :  "  I  have  not  forgotten  the  food  of  the  young  white- 
fish,  but  have  kept  the  subject  in  mind  in  making  collections  from  Lake 
Michigan  and  adjacent  waters  this  fall  and  winter.  Entomostraca  of 
great  variety  occur  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  lake  at  all  seasons, 
as  is  shown  by  surface  collections  made  there  by  me  in  October  and 
November,  off  Chicago,  and  in  Grand  Traverse  Bay,  and  by  the  strain- 
ing of  the  water  supply  of  Chicago.  A  fine  lot  of  the  common  forms 
was  obtained  by  the  latter  method,  January  20,  of  this  year.  Everything 
of  the  sort  is  much  more  abundant,  however,  about  the  time  of  the  mel- 
ting of  the  snow  than  at  any  earlier  period,  and  the  chances  of  young 
fish  finding  sufficient  food  would  certainly  be  much  better  then  than 
earlier."    ♦     ♦    ♦ 

Mr.  Forbes  had  arranged  to  be  with  us  on  our  trip  with  fish  to  Racine 
and  Sheboygan,  but  missing  our  train,  came  on  to  Eacine  the  day  fol- 
lowing our  plant  of  fish.  He  then  made  his  searches  for  entomostraca, 
and  returned  with  us  to  Chicago  that  evening.  A  few  live  fish  were 
found  in  one  of  the  cans,  and  these  Mr.  Forbes  took  home  with  him. 
Since  then  he  writes,  as  follows : 

*^The  little  whitefish  came  through  all  right,  and  I  have  about  two- 
thirds  of  them  yet  in  an  aquarium.  I  have  kept  them  supplied  with 
entomostraca  from  pools  about  here,  but,  although  the  little  fellows  will 
follow  a  Cyclops  around  for  some  time,  making  little  jumps  at  him,  and 
nibbling  at  his  heels,  yet  I  haven't  seen  any  actual  captures,  and  don't 
think  that  any  have  been  made.  Their  teeth  are  already  developed, 
but  there  are  considerable  remnants  of  the  egg-sac  remaining.  I  shall 
probably  lose  them  all  before  they  are  positively  compelled  to  eat^  as 
our  well-water  don't  seem  to  be  altogether  agreeable  to  them. 

"I  am  very  well  satisfied  that  nothing  much  larger  than  a  cyclops 
could  be  taken  by  them  at  first,  and  the  small  number  of  the  larger 
entomostraca  which  I  found  at  Bacine  consequently  wouldn't  signify  at 
first  Possibly  they  might  find  a  scarcity  of  appropriate  food  a  little 
later,  when  they  had  gained  strength  and  courage  enough  to  attack  a 
daphnia. 

BulL  U.  S.  F.  0.,  81 20  |ia^  ^<^^  V^^'S^. 
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"Without  really  Jcnowing  about  it,  I  have  a  strong  impression  that 
the  little  fishes'  chances  would  be  improved  if  they  were  as  widely  scat- 
tered as  posssble  when  deposited.  Certainly,  if  they  are  disposed  to 
keep  together  at  all  after  being  released,  any  large  school  of  them  would 
have  found  poor  hunting  off  Bacine. 

"  I  have  made  as  careful  a  count  and  estimate  as  I  could  of  the  abun- 
dance of  small  entomostraca  there,  and  have  concluded  that  there  were 
not  more  than  one  or  two  to  the  cubic  foot  of  water,  and  that  there  were 
probably  less  than  this. 

"These  calculations  will  have  more  value,  however,  after  it  is  abso- 
lutely certain  that  entomostraca  make  the  principal  food  of  the  fishes. 

"  I  have  taken  the  first  steps  towards  the  Geneva  Lake  experiment, 
and  hope  that  we  shall  make  that  clinch  the  matter.'' 

Mr.  Forbes  wrote  again  the  same  day  (February  20)  as  follows : 

"  Since  my  letter  of  this  morning  the  little  whitefish  have  realized 
the  situation,  and  the  entomostraca  are  rapidly  diminishing  in  number. 
Several  of  the  little  fellows  have  been  bottled  with  Corpusus  delicti  in 
their  bowels,  always  of  the  smallest  species,  cylops  or  canthocamptus. 
They  pay  no  attention  whatever  to  the  alg®  in  their  jar,  and  seem 
afraid  of  the  daphnias,  and  larger  entomostraca  generally." 

I  have  no  further  communications  from  Mr.  Forbes  relative  to  this 
matter. 

NOBTHVILLE,  MiOH.,  February  22,  1882. 


l»Eft€BIPTIOM8  OF  NIIVETEBIV  NBW  8PBCIE8  OF  FISHES  FROM  THE 

BAY  OF  PANAHA. 

By  DATID  S.  JORDAN  and  CHARIiES  H.  OIIiBERT. 

The  greater  part  of  the  months  of  February  and  March,  1881,  were 
spent  by  Mr.  Gilbert  at  Panama,  in  making  collections  of  fishes  for  the 
United  States  National  Museum.  About  145  species  were  obtained  at 
Panama,  80  of  which  are  identical  with  si)ecies  previously  obtained  at 
Mazatlan.  The  following  species  appear  to  be  new  to  science,  and  are 
described  in  the  present  paper : 


1.  Urolophus  aspidurus, 

2.  Tylo8uru8  scapularia. 

3.  Caranx  {Carangapa)  atrimanua. 

4.  ScicBna  imiceps. 

5^  Scicena  {Stelliferus)  ericymba. 

6.  Sdcma  {Stelliferus)  oseitans. 

7.  Scicena  {Bairdiella)  enHfera. 

8.  Odantoacion  arohidium, 

9.  Oyr^oscum  phaxooephalum. 

10.  laopisthus  remifer, 

11.  Serrantis  {Pleotropoma)  lampru- 

ru8. 


12.  Diabasia  ateindachneri. 

13.  Xenichthya  xenopa. 

14.  PimeUpterua  ocyurua. 

15.  Oerrea  aureolua. 

16.  Oobiua  {Lepidogobiua)  en^lemai- 

ictta. 

17.  Microdeamua  retraptnuia. 

18.  Cerdale  ianthaa. 

19.  OUhariohthya     {Hemirhombua) 

latifirana. 
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1.  Urolophus  aspiduras,  sp.  nov.    (29410,  29307,  29454.) 

Color  plain  brown ;  upper  side  of  tail  blackish ;  under  side  of  body 
and  tail  white. 

Disk  very  slightly  longer  than  broad,  its  length  very  little  less  than 
length  of  tail ;  anterior  margins  of  disk  nearly  straight,  the  anterior  tip 
abruptly  projecting  as  an  exserted,  narrow,  triangular,  prominence 
rounded  at  its  end ;  length  of  exserted  part  about  as  long  as  the  width 
of  its  base,  and  from  half  to  two-thirds  the  interorbital  width,  it  being 
longer  and  sharper  in  a  male  specimen,  in  which  also  the  anterior  mar- 
gins of  the  disk  form  a  less  obtuse  angle ;  distance  from  eye  to  tip  of 
snout  about  one-third  length  of  the  disk.  Interorbital  space  broad,  some- 
what concave,  2J  in  distance  to  tip  of  snout.  Eyes  very  small,  much 
smaller  than  the  large  spiracles,  their  diameter  less  than  half  interorbital 
width.  Width  of  mouth  2^  in  its  distance  firom  the  tip  of  the  snout. 
!Nostrils  directly  in  front  of  angles  of  mouth ;  nasal  folds  forming  a 
broad  continuous  flap,  the  edges  of  which  are  slightly  fringed.  Ven- 
trals  projecting  a  little  beyond  outline  of  disk.  Caudal  spine  very  large^ 
its  length  a  little  more  than  twice  interorbital  width  (in  a  large  female 
specimen  duplicated,  and  as  long  as  from  eye  to  tip  of  snout),  its  inser- 
tion well  in  front  of  middle  of  tail.  Caudal  fin  long  and  low,  the  lower 
portion  longer,  beginning  nearly  opposite  tip  of  caudal  spine.  Depth 
of  tail  with  the  caudal  fin,  about  half  interorbital  width. 

Skin  entirely  smooth,  with  the  exception  of  a  series  of  strong  broad - 
rooted  spines  or  bucklers  on  the  upper  part  of  the  tail  in  front  of  caudal 
spine,  and  sometimes  a  series  of  minute  sand-like  prickles  on  snout,  and 
on  median  line  of  body.  These  latter  are  present  only  in  a  large  female 
specimen,  which  also  has  8  spines  on  the  tail  instead  of  2  as  in  the 
others.  These  spines  are  straight,  sharp,  directed  backwards,  their 
height  about  equal  to  width  of  base,  which  is  somewhat  longer  than 
diameter  of  pupil. 

This  speciejs  is  not  uncommon  in  the  Bay  of  Panama,  and  is  brought 
into  the  market  in  company  with  Urolophus  mundus.  Three  specimens 
were  obtained,  the  largest  about  18  inches  in  length. 

2.  Tyloaurus  soaptilarlfl,  sp.  nov.    (29427, 29435, 29438. ) 

Allied  to  lyioBunu  longiroairia  (Mitch.);  bat  the  tail  not  depressed  and  without 
cataneons  ridge. 

Body  slender,  not  compressed,  as  broad  as  deep ;  caudal  peduncle 
compressed,  deeper  than  broad,  without  trace  of  cutaneous  keel,  the 
lateral  line  not  more  conspicuous  there  than  elsewhere,  and  not  black. 

Head  long,  the  jaws  very  long  and  slender,  narrow  throughout  j  length 
of  upper  jaw  from  eye  twice  the  length  of  the  rest  of  the  head.  Diame- 
ter of  eye  about  equal  to  interorbital  width,  contained  8  to  9  times  in 
the  length  of  the  upper  jaw,  3^  times  in  the  length  of  the  rest  of  the 
head.  Teeth  much  as  in  T.  longirostrisj  the  small  teeth  forming  the  ex- 
ternal band,  not  very  small ;  the  large  teeth  of  the  inner  series  8'endfi.i& 
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and  pointed,  scarely  compressed,  about  40  on  each  side  of  each  jaw.  No 
teeth  on  vomer.    Teeth  not  green. 

Maxillary  not  entirely  concealed  beneath  preorbitaL  Interorbital  area 
with  a  deep  scaly  groove,  which  is  broadest  anteriorly ;  a  strong  ridge 
along  temporal  region  separated  by  a  furrow  from  a  rectangular  elevated 
area  on  the  top  of  the  cranium.  Cheeks  closely  scaled  5  opercles  naked 
below ;  scaled  above.    No  gill-rakers.    Scales  not  green,  not  very  small. 

Dorsal  fin  low,  its  anterior  rays  highest,  as  long  as  from  eye  to  edge 
of  opercle.  Anal  a  little  higher  than  dorsal,  beginning  farther  forward. 
Caudal  fin  almost  truncate,  the  lower  rays  little  longer  than  the  upper, 
the  middle  rays  five-sevenths  the  length  of  the  postorbital  part  of  the 
head,  their  insertion  somewhat  nearer  base  of  caudal  than  eye.  Pecto- 
rals moderate,  five-sixths  length  of  postorbital  part  of  head,  the  upper 
ray  not  enlarged.  Ventrals  small,  half  length  of  postorbital  part  of 
head,  their  insertion  somewhat  nearer  base  of  caudal  than  eye. 

Head  2^  in  length ;  depth  19.  D.  14  5  A.  16 ;  P.  10  5  V.  6 ;  Lat.  1. 
215. 

Color,  in  spirits,  olivaceous  above,  whitish  but  not  silvery  below ;  a 
faint  band  of  silvery  along  the  sides,  which  becomes  l)lackish  posteriorly; 
this  band  as  well  as  the  sides  of  the  head  and  the  lower  parts  of  the 
body  rendered  dusky  by  thick-set  dark-brown  points.  A  large  distinct 
rounded  black  spot  above  base  of  pectorals.  A  faint  dusky  band  along 
the  back.  Fins  plain ;  tips  of  ventrals  a  little  dusky ;  pectorals  entirely 
pale.    Caudal  darker  at  tip. 

Several  specimens,  the  longest  about  15  inches  in  length,  were  taken 
in  the  Bay  of  Panama. 

3.  Caranx  atrimantis,  sp.  nov.    (29341.) 

Subgenas  Carangopa  OiU;  allied  to  Caranx  amblyrhynchus  C,  &  Y.  =  Caranxfalcatu8 
Holbr. 

Body  regularly  elliptical,  compressed  and  much  elevated,  the  dorsal 
and  ventral  curves  about  equal,  and  the  greatest  depth  of  the  body 
nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  length,  exclusive  of  the  caudal  peduncle. 
Head  small,  short  and  low,  its  depth  rather  less  than  its  length,  the 
upper  profile  descending  gently  to  the  sharp  snout;  jaws  about  equal; 
X)remaxillaries  anteriorly  about  in  the  axis  of  the  body;  maxillaries 
narrow,  reaching  slightly  beyond  anterior  margin  of  orbit,  3§  in  head. 
Each  jaw  with  a  single  regular  series  of  very  small,  close-set  teeth, 
without  larger  teeth;  no  teeth  on  vomer,  palatines,  or  tongue.  Eye 
moderate,  slightly  longer  than  snout,  IJ  in  interorbital  width;  occiput 
with  an  evident  carina.  Gill-rakers  moderate,  about  15  on  the  anterior 
Umb,  the  longest  half  the  diameter  of  the  orbit.  Head  naked,  with  the 
exception  of  a  patch  of  scales  on  the  temporal  region. 

Distance  from  snout  to  origin  of  spinous  dorsal  less  than  length  of 

pectorals.    Dorsal  spines  slender  and  fragile,  the  highest  equal  to  the 

distance  from  snout  to  front  of  pupil.    A  well-developed  antrorse  spine 

before  the  dorsal.    Soft  dorsal  and  anal  similar^  not  falcate^  the  rays 
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regularly  decreasing  from  the  first.  Highest  soft  ray  of  dorsal  kboat 
half  the  distance  from  snout  to  base  of  pectoral,  and  somewhat  longer 
than  the  highest  ray  of  the  anal.  Free  anal  spines  little  developed. 
Dorsal  and  anal  each  depressible  into  a  very  high  sheath  of  scales,  which 
leaves  only  the  last  two  or  three  rays  uncovered.  Caudal  fin  wide, 
well  forked,  the  upper  lobe  evidently  longer  and  more  falcate  than  the 
lower,  but  less  produced  than  in  C  amblyrhynchuSy  the  longest  ray  being 
about  one-third  the  length  of  the  rest  of  the  fish.  Pectoral  fin  very 
long  and  falcate,  reaching  opposite  to  base  of  seventh  ray  of  anal, 
about  half  longer  than  head.  Yentrals  rather  long,  reaching  beyond 
vent  and  slightly  more  than  half  way  to  front  of  anal. 

Breast  entirely  covered  with  very  fine  thin  scales;  upper  part  of 
sides  anteriorly  with  irregular  series  of  scales  which  are  not  well  im- 
bricated. Lateral  line  with  a  strong  curve  anteriorly  (but  less  arched 
than  in  C  amblyrhynchm)^  the  height  of  the  curve  two-sevenths  of  its 
length,  which  is  a  little  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  straight  por- 
tion; the  line  becomes  abruptly  straight  opposite  the  front  of  the  anal. 
Plates  of  lateral  line  developed  along  the  entire  length  of  the  straight 
portion,  the  plates  not  large,  the  height  of  the  largest  one  not  more 
than  half  the  diameter  of  the  eye. 

Head  4  in  length;  depth  2f.  D.  YI-I,  29;  A.  II,  I,  25;  Lat  1.  60 
(all  plates). 

Color,  blaekish  olive  above,  dusky  yellowish  below,  with  silvery 
luster.  Top  of  head,  snout,  and  a  large  diffuse  blotch  on  upper  part  of 
opercle  black;  cheeks  and  lower  parts  of  head  thickly  dusted  with  large 
brown  points.  Vertical  fins  dusky,  the  caudal  and  anterior  rays  of  anal 
with  much  greenish-yellow;  veiitrals  largely  white.  Pectorals  dusky 
olive,  the  axil  and  a  large  black  blotch  on  both  sides  of  the  fin  at  base 
jet  black.  This  blotch  covers  the  base  of  all  the  rays  of  the  pectoral  ex- 
cept the  lower,  and  extends  on  the  fin  for  a  distance  greater  than  one- 
fifth  the  length  of  the  fin.  Inside  of  mouth  and  lining  of  opercles  not 
black. 

A  single  large  specimen,  12  inches  in  length,  was  taken  in  the  Bay  of 
PanamSu 

4.  ScisBna  imiceps,  sp.  nov.    (29432,  29481,  29489.) 
Allied  to  Scicena  ophio9cion  (Gthr.). 

Body  deep  and  compressed,  the  back  considerably  elevated,  the  caudal 
peduncle  short  and  deep.  Head  very  small,  narrow,  and  low;  the  snout 
bluntly  pointed,  the  profile  from  the  nostrils  to  the  interorbital  region 
not  steep,  thence  rising  steeply  with  a  considerable  curve  to  the  base 
of  the  dorsal.  Depth  of  the  head  at  the  middle  of  the  eye  equal  to  the 
length  of  the  snout  and  eye,  and  about  equal  to  the  greatest  thickness 
of  the  head.  Interorbital  space  narrow,  little  convex,  little  wider  than 
eye,  4  in  head,  about  equal  to  length  of  snout.    Preorbital  wide,  gib- 
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bons ;  preopercle  somewhat  cavernous.  Eye  rather  large,  a  little  shorter 
than  snout,  4^  in  head. 

Mouth  small,  inferior,  horizontal,  the  lower  jaw  much  overlapped  by 
the  snout,  its  tip  extending  little  forward  of  the  nostrils.  Maxillary 
extending  to  opposite  middle  of  eye;  premaxillaries  in  front,  far  below 
level  of  lower  edge  of  eye ;  length  of  gape,  3§  in  head.  Teeth  very 
small,  nearly  as  in  S.  furthij  in  narrow  villiform  bands  in  both  jaws, 
the  outer  row  in  the  upper  jaw  enlarged. 

Preopercle  armed  with  strong  radiating  teeth,  about  three  near  the 
angle  larger  than  the  others,  none  of  them  directed  downward.  Chin 
with  two  large  pores,  preceded  by  two  smaller  ones,  and  without  sym- 
physeal  knob.  PseudobranchisB  small.  Gill-rakers  (as  in  S.  ophiosciofi) 
minute,  slender,  not  longer  than  nostril. 

Scales  roughish ;  lateral  line  strongly  curved,  becoming  straight  op- 
X>osite  middle  of  anal  fin. 

Spinous  dorsal  rather  high,  the  spines  not  very  slender,  the  second 
spine  a  little  stronger  than  the  others,  2^  in  head;  the  highest  spine 
1£  in  head,  considerably  higher  than  the  soft  rays.  Soft  dorsal  and 
anal  fins  scaled  a  little  more  than  half  way  up.  Caudal  double  truncate, 
the  middle  rayed  moderately  produced,  the  upper  angle  acute,  the  lower 
rounded ;  middle  rays  of  caudal  1|^  in  head.  Anal  inserted  nearly  under 
the  middle  of  the  soft  dorsal,  the  distance  from  its  first  ray  to  base  of 
caudal  3J-  in  length  of  body.  Second  anal  spine  shortish,  but  rather 
stitmg,  somewhat  shorter  than  the  first  soft  ray,  its  length  considerably 
greater  than  its  distance  firom  the  vent  and  equal  to  half  the  length  of 
the  head.  Yentrals  small,  reaching  about  half  way  to  anal,  not  to  tip 
of  pectorals,  which  are  long,  scarcely  shorter  than  head. 

Head  3f  in  length;  depth  3.    D.  XII,  26;  A.  II,  8;  scales  5-51-9. 

Color  in  spirits:  Dull  brown  above;  belly  white,  but  not  silvery; 
upper  fins  brown,  the  spinous  dorsal  dusky  at  tip;  anal  dusky,  thickly 
studded  with  dark  points;  ventrals  and  pectorals  dusky;  a  faint  band 
of  dark  points  from  base  of  pectoral  straight  to  caudal,  bounding  the 
dark  color  of  the  upper  parts.  Peritoneum  white;  lining  of  opercles 
partly  black. 

Three  specimens  of  this  species,  each  6|  inches  in  length,  were  taken 
in  the  Bay  of  Panama. 

This  species  is  evidently  allied  to  8.  ophioaciony  although  differing 
considerably  in  details  of  form.  It  has  also  some  points  in  common 
with  the  members  of  the  group  called  Stelli/erua. 

Sciama  ophioscion  do/s  not  api)ear  to  us  to  differ  generically  from 
S.  vemticularis  (Gthr,),  or  from  8.  ocellata  (L.),  the  tyi)e  of  the  group 
called  Scicenops  by  Professor  Gill.  We  are  moreover  unable  to  see  that 
the  latter  group  differs  from  the  typical  species  of  Sdcena  {aquila)  in  any 
important  respect,  the  small  size  of  tbe  anal  spine  in  ^^8cuenay^  as  dis- 
tinguished from ''  Corrtna,"  being  a  character  of  no  systematic  importance 
whatever. 
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5.  Soisena  erioymba,  sp.  no  v.    (29338,  29433,  29466,  29477,  29479,  29494:) 

Subgenos  Stellifems  Stark  =  Homoprion  Holbrook. 
AlUed  to  8.  fUrthi  (Steind.). 

Body  short  and  stoat,  little  compressed,  the  back  somewhat  elevated, 
the  caudal  pedancle  slender.  Profile  nearly  straight  and  not  steep, 
from  the  scarcely  truncate  snout  to  the  occiput,  where  an  angle  is 
formed,  the  rise  thence  to  the  base  of  the  dorsal  being  more  steep. 

Head  formed  much  as  in  8.  oscitans  and  S.  stelliferaj  very  broad,  with 
very  cavernous  preopercle,  preorbital  and  cranium.  Interorbital  space 
broad,  flat,  its  least  width  equal  to  snout  and  half  of  eye,  about  twice 
diameter  of  the  small  eye,  2^  in  length  of  head.  Supraocular  ridges 
prominent;  a  cross-ridge  on  forehead  connecting  nostrils. 

Mouth  terminal,  oblique,  smaller  and  more  oblique  than  in  8,  farthij 
its  gape  2^  in  length  of  head;  premaxillaries  in  front  on  the  level  of 
lower  part  of  eye;  maxillary  reaching  to  opposite  posterior  border  of 
pupil;  front  of  premaxillaries  extending  further  forward  than  tip  of 
snout  (in  8.  oscitans  the  snout  protrudes  a  little;  in  8.  f'drthi  considera- 
bly). 

Teeth  much  as  in  8.  fUrthi;  upper  jaw  with  an  external  series  of 
small,  slender  teeth,  behind  which  are  two  or  three  rows  of  smaller 
teeth;  lower  jaw  with  a  narrow  villiform  band.  Pores  of  chin  obscure; 
symphyseal  knob  small. 

Edge  of  preopercle  with  several  (about  7),  rather  strong,  slender, 
radiating  teeth;  the  three  near  the  angle  largest,  none  of  theih  directe<l 
downwards  or  forwards.  Gill-rakers  long  and  slender,  much  more  than 
half  the  diameter  of  the  eye;  pseudobranchisa  small.  Suprascapula 
prominent,  with  slender  teeth. 

Scales  large,  rather  strongly  ctenoid;  lateral  line  very  strongly  arched, 
becoming  straight  just  in  front  of  insertion  of  anal.  Vertical  fins  cov- 
ered with  small  scales,  as  in  other  species  of  StelUferus  and  ^^  Pachyurus.^ 

Spinous  dorsal  low,  the  second  spine  much  stouter  than  those  suc- 
ceeding, stiff;  other  spines  very  slender  and  flexible;  second  spine  as 
long  as  snout  and  half  of  eye;  third  spine  two-fifths  length  of  head. 
Soft  dorsal  low,  rather  lower  than  the  spines.  Caudal  fin  rhombic,  the 
middle  rays  longest,  three-fourths  length  of  head;  least  depth  of  caudal 
peduncle  two-fifths  length  of  head. 

Anal  fin  small,  not  very  far  back,  its  last  rays  well  in  front  of  last  of 
dorsal;  distance  from  its  first  ray  to  front  of  caudal.  3|  in  total  length 
of  fish  (to  ba^e  of  caudal);  its  distance  behind  the  vent  about  equal  to 
the  length  of  its  second  spine.  Second  anal  spine  4  in  head,  stout,  but 
shortish,  lower  than  the  soft  rays.  Ventrals  moderate,  not  reaching 
vent,  coterminous  with  the  pectorals,  which  are  rather  long,  four-fifths 
length  of  head. 

Length  of  head  equal  to  greatest  depth  of  body,  3^  in  length. 

D.  XII,  24;  A.  ir,  7;  scales  5-48-8  (rows). 

Coloration  dark  brownish  above,  white  below;  everywhere  with  dark 
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points;  upper  parts  with  bright  bluish  reflections;  lower  parts  with 
silvery  laster;  a  dark  temporal  blotch;  lower  jaw  black  within^  behind 
the  fr.;ut  teeth.  Fins  all  dark  brownish,  the  pectoral,  anal,  and  ventrals 
quite  black,  with  minute  dark  points;  tip  of  spinous  dorsal  black. 
Lining  of  opercle  dusky;  peritoneum  silvery. 

Six  specimens  obtained  in  the  Bay  of  Panama.  All  of  them  are 
from  6  to  7  inches  in  length,  and  as  they  are  evidently  mature,  this  spe- 
cies is  probably  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  Sciaeuoid  lishes. 

Its  resemblance  to  8,  furthi  is  quite  strong,  but  the  armature  of  the 
preopercle^  the  form  of  the  snout  and  mouth,  and  the  color  of  the  lower 
fins,  at  once  distinguish  it  from  both  8.  furthi  and  8.  o$citans.  The  cav- 
ernous structure  of  the  bones  of  the  head  reaches  in  this  species  an  ex- 
treme. 

6.  Soiaena  08citaiiB»  sp.  nov.    (29268,29299,29319,29326.) 
(Subgeuos  SUlliferuB  Stark ;  allied  to  Scicena  furthi  (Steind.)  and  8.  otcitaHS  J.  &  G. 

Body  oblong,  the  back  somewhat  elevated;  head  very  wide  and 
heavy,  almost  quadrate,  flat  above;  cheeks  nearly  vertical;  cranium 
above,  as  well  as  preorbital  and  preopercle,  cavernous,  yielding  to  the 
touch;  snout  heavy,  projecting  a  little  beyond  premaxillaries,  much 
broader  than  long,  its  length  4  in  head.  Interorbital  space  very  broad 
and  flat,  its  breadth  2f  times  in  length  of  head.  Greatest  width  of 
head  two-thirds  its  greatest  height.  Eye  moderate,  its  diameter  equal 
to  half  the  interorbital  space.    Supraorbital  rim  slightly  elevated. 

Mouth  very  wide  and  obliqae,  the  lower  jaw  included;  length  of  gape 
twice  in  length  of  head  (2^  in  8.  furthi);  premaxillaries  anteriorly  on 
the  level  of  the  lower  part  of  pupil;  maxillary  reaching  well  beyond 
the  posterior  margin  of  the  orbit.  Chin  with  a  small  but  distinct  knob, 
the  pores  around  it  not  well  marked. 

Teeth  small,  not  forming  viUiform  bands,  in  two  rather  irregular 
series  in  each  jaw,  the  outer  teeth  in  upper  jaw  somewhat  enlarged, 
the  large  teeth  fewer  in  number  and  larger  than  in  8.furthL 

Gillrakers  numerous,  very  fine  and  slender,  the  longest  about  two- 
thirds  diameter  of  orbit,  about  28  on  anterior  branch  of  outer  gill  arch. 
Pseudobranchise  quite  small. 

Preopercle  with  its  margin  evenly  rounded,  the  upper  and  lower  limbs 
nearly  equal,  the  membranaceous  margin  minutely  serrulate;  above  tbe 
angle  is  a  short,  very  strong  spine  directed  backwards,  and  at  the  angle 
is  a  similar  one  directed  obliquely  downward  and  backward;  no  other 
stiff  spines  on  the  preopercle. 

First  and  second  spines  of  the  dorsal  strong  and  inflexible,  second 
spine  about  one-third  length  of  head;  third  spine  longest,  about  half 
as  long  as  head,  and  like  the  succeeding  spines  very  slender  and  flexi- 
ble; eleventh  and  twelfth  spines  longer  and  stronger  than  the  tenth. 
Soft  dorsal  anteriorly  about  as  high  as  the  third  spine.  Anal  shoit,  its 
second  spine  long  and  very  strong,  much  stronger  than  second  dorsal 
Bpme  and  longer  than  the  third,  its  length  rather  more  than  half  the 
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length  of  the  head.  Distance  from  vent  to  second  anal  spine  consider- 
ably less  than  length  of  second  anal  spine.  Caudal  rounded,  the  middle 
rays  prodaced^  its  length  a  little  less  than  that  of  head. 

Pectorals  broad,  reaching  about  to  vent,  about  equal  to  length  of 
head.    Yentrals  not  reaching  nearly  to  vent. 

Soft  dorsal,  anal,  and  caudal  fins  thickly  scaled  to  their  tips;  the 
spinous  dorsal  with  a  thick  scaly  sheath  at  base,  each  spine  with  a 
series  of  scales;  other  fins  more  or  less  scaly. 

Scales  large;  lateral  line  with  a  wide  low  curve  anteriorly,  becoming 
straight  in  front  of  origin  of  anal ;  tubes  of  lateral  line  branched  an- 
teriorly. 

Head  S%  in  length;  depth  3.  Dorsal  r^ys  XI,  I,  22;  Anal  II,  8; 
scales  6-53-9  (rows) ;  47  pores. 

Coloration  dusky  above,  pale  below,  with  some  silvery  luster;  middle 
of  sides  conspicuously  punctulate;  upper  fins  all  brownish,  punctulate 
with  darker;  ventrals,  anal,  and  pectoral  pale;  the  anal  and  pectoral 
dusted  with  dark  points.  Opercle  blackish  within;  peritoneum  dusky- 
silvery.  The  coloration  of  8,fUrthi  is  very  similar,  but  paler,  the  lower 
fins  quite  pale;  peritoneum  pale. 

Four  specimens,  the  largest  8  inches  in  length,  were  obtained  at 
Panama.  The  characteristic  physiognomy  of  the  group  called  Stelli- 
ferus  reaches  in  this  species  an  extreme. 

One  specimen  of  8.  fUrthi  (Steind.)  was  obtained  at  Panama.  This 
species  differs  in  the  much  smaller  and  more  nearly  horizontal  mouth, 
which  is  overpassed  by  the  snout;  the  lower  preopercular  spine  is  di- 
rected downward  and  forwardj  and  there  is  no  knob  at  the  symphysis. 
The  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  in  8.  fUrthi  form  a  narrow  villiform  band, 
nearly  as  in  8.  ophioscion  and  8.  chrysoleuca^  while  in  8.  oscitans  the  denti- 
tion is  essentially  as  in  Bairdiella. 

7.  Scisena  ensifera,  sp.  nov.    (29316, 29442, 29464, 29506, 29526. ) 
(Subgenus  Bairdiella  Gill ;  aUied  to  Soiasna  iciatia  J.  &  G.) 

Body  compressed, moderately  elongate,  the  back  little  elevated;  snout 
short,  bluntish,  not  protruding,  the  profile  nearly  straight  and  not  very 
steep  to  base  of  first  dorsal,  along  the  base  of  which  it  is  nearly  hori- 
zontal, thence  again  declining  along  base  of  soft  dorsal ;  ventral  outline 
nearly  straight  to  front  of  anal,  then  very  sharply  angulated,  the  base 
of  the  anal  very  oblique ;  caudal  peduncle  long  and  slender.  Profile 
depressed  above  head.  Head  moderate,  compressed  with  vertical 
cheeks;  preorbital  very  narrow,  narrower  than  pupil;  snout  not  pro- 
jecting so  far  as  premaxillaries ;  premaxillarics  in  front  on  the  level  of 
lower  part  of  pupil ;  maxillary  extending  to  opposite  middle  of  pupil. 
Mouth  very  oblique,  the  jaws  nearly  even  in  front,  the  lower  very 
slightly  included,  the  gape  2^  in  head.  Teeth  slender,  small,  in  about 
2  series  in  each  jaw,  the  outer  series  in  the  upper  jaw  enlarged ;  sym- 
physis of  lower  jaw  with  a  slight  inwardly  projecting  knob,  bearing 
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ee.  Gill-rakers  not  very  short,  nearly  or  quite  as  long  as  pupil ;  mouth  ralher 
large,  terminal  or  nearly  so;  anterior  profile  scarcely  concave; 
caudal  rounded  or  double  truncate. 
k.  Teeth  of  lower  jaw  subequal,  forming  a  rather  narrow  villiform  band ; 
preopercle  with  strong  teeth,  the  lowest  one  directed  down- 
ward. 
{.  Snout  bluntish ;  the  head  rather  stout  and  broad  above ;  interorbital 
space  broader  than  eye;,  dorsal  spines  rather  slender;  anal 
spine  moderate,  2  in  head;  pectorals  moderate,  H  in  head; 
preopercle  strongly  curved,  somewhat  V-^^P^*  Color  brassy, 
with  faint  dark  stripes  along  the  rows  of  scales ;  lower  fins 
more  or  less  dusky.    D.  X-I,  21;  A.  U,  9;  Lat.  1.  53. 

Chuysoi^uca.* 

<i.  Snout  sharp ;  the  head  slerder,  narrow  above ;  interorbital  space 

not  broader  than  eye ;  dorsal  spines  strong ;  anal  spine  very 

strong,  If  in  head ;  pectoral  short,  1^  in  head ;  preopercle  not 

strongly  curved.    Color  bluish  above,  silvery  below;  lower 

fins  pale.    D.  X-I,  22;  A.  II,  8;  Lat.  1.  52 Armata.! 

kk»  Teeth  of  lower  jaw  not  villiform,  unequal,  x>ointed,  in  a  very  narrow 
band.  Color  bluish  silvery;  the  lower  fins  pale.  (Bairdiella 
GUI.) 
/.  Preopercle  with  strong  teeth,  the  lower  tooth  largest,  directed 
downward  and  forward ;  second  anal  spine  very  large. 
k.  Eye  moderate,  not  longer  than  snout,  4  to  5  in  head ;  snout 
not  very  blunt;  dorsal  spines  very  slender;  soft  dorsal  moder- 
ate, the  longest  rays  less  than  half  length  of  head ;  second 
anal  spine  two-thirds  length  of  head ;  body  rather  elongate, 
the  depth  3f  in  length.    D.  X-I,  26;  A.  II,  8;  Lat.  1.  54. 

ICISTIA. 

kk.  Eye  very  large,  longer  than  snout,  3  to  4  in  head;  snout  very 
blunt;  dorsal  spines  comparatively  stifif;  soft  dorsal  high,  it% 
longest  rays  about  half  head;  second  anal  spine  very  large, 
four-fifths  head;  body  not  very  elongate,  the  depth  about  3^ 

in  length.    D.  X-I,  23 ;  A.  II,  8 ;  Lat.  1.  57 Enbifera. 

jj.  Preopercle  with  fine  uniform  teeth,  none  of  them  directed  down- 
ward; second  anal  spine  small,  2f  in  head;  eye  very  large, 
longer  than  snout,  3  to  4  in  head;  dorsal  spines  rather  slender; 
body  deep,  depth  2f  in  length.    D.  XI-I,  26;  A.  II,  10;  Lat.  1. 

50 - MACROPS.t 

aa.  Lower  Jaw  with  two  slender  canines  in  front,  the  other  teeth  unequal,  not  villi- 
form, in  few  series  (  Odontosdon  Gill) ;  mouth  large,  oblique,  low^er 
Jaw  slightly  projecting ;  preopercle  with  a  few  rather  strong 
teeth,  the  lower  one  largest  and  directed  downwards;  snout 
rather  pointed;  eye  large,  longer  than  snout;  dorsal  spines 
very  slender ;  anal  very  small,  its  spine  small,  3  in  head ;  body 
rather  elongate,  depth  3|  in  length.  Color  silvery,  bluish 
above ;  lower  fins  pale.    D.  X-I,  23 ;  A.  II,  8 ;  Lat.  1.  58. 

ARCniDIUM. 

*Corvina  ohryaoleuca  Giinther,  Fish.  Centr.  Amer.  1869,  427,  pi.  Ixvil,  f.  1:  ISciama 
iUrnta  Jor.  &,  Gilb.  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  iv,  1881,  332 ;  probably  the  same  species,  but 
with  D.  X-I,  19;  Lat.  1.  45,  etc.    La  Union  (Nichols  Coll.);  Panama  (Gihr.  Gilb.). 

iBairdiella  armata  Gill,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1863,  164:  Corvitut  (HamoprUm) 
aeuHroatris,  Steindachner,  Ichthyol.  Beitr.  iii,  28, 1875,  taf.  iv.  Panama  (Gt/i;  Steind. 
Gilb,). 

t  Cortina  macrapa  Steindachner,  Ichthyol.   Beitr.   iii,  1875,  24,  tat  ii.     Panama 
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8.  Odontoaoion  archidinm,  sp.  nov.    (29266,  29480,  29518.) 

Head  and  body  rather  elongate,  considerably  compressed ;  back  not 
elevated,  the  snoat  somewhat  gibbous,  the  profile  depressed  above  the 
eyes- 
Mouth  very  large,  terminal,  oblique,  the  maxillary  reaching  vertical 
from  i)08terior  margin  of  pupil;  jaws  subequal;  premaxillaries  in  front 
on  the  level  of  lower  edge  of  pupil;  symphysis  of  lower  jaw  with  an 
oblong  knob,  which  projects  inwards  and  upwards;  on  this  are  two 
series  of  teeth,  three  in  each  series,  the  inner  pair  being  canines  of 
moderate  size,  larger  than  any  of  the  other  teeth,  but  much  smaller  and 
slenderer  than  the  canines  in  Cynoscion.  Both  jaws  without  villiform 
teeth;  upper  jaw  with  two  series  of  slender  pointed  teeth,  the  outer 
series  enlarged.  Lower  jaw  laterally  with  a  single  series  of  teeth  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  outer  series  of  upper  jaw,  but  larger ;  those  in  the 
middle  of  the  jaw  largest. 

Diameter  of  eye  about  equal  to  length  of  snout,  or  to  interorbital 
width,  and  4^  times  in  length  of  head.    Length  of  maxillary  2|  in  head. 

Gill-rakers  long  and  slend(jr,  6  + 13  in  number.  PseudobranchisB  well 
developed.    Posterior  nostril  a  narrow  oblong  vertical  slit. 

Posterior  margin  of  preopercle  inclined  downward  and  backward, 
both  mai*gins  convex  and  with  the  angle  broadly  rounded.  Both  mar- 
gins with  weak  distinct  serrations;  posterior  border  with  two  or  three 
stronger  teeth  next  the  angle  directed  backwards,  the  angle  with  one 
robust  flattish  spine  directed  more  or  less  vertically  downwards. 

Spinous  dorsal  with  very  weak,  flexible  spines,  the  third  the  longest 
and  about  half  length  of  head ;  soft  dorsal  moderate,  the  longest  ray 
shorter  than  the  dorsal  spines  but  more  than  one- third  length  of  head. 
Caudal  fin  subtruncate  or  slightly  emarginate.  Anal  fin  very  small, 
posteriorly  inserted,  its  base  but  little  oblique;  length  of  base  about 
equal  to  length  of  snout;  second  anal  spine  moderate,  shorter  than  the 
first  soft  ray;  much  stronger  than  the  dorsal  spines  and  inflexible,  its 
length  about  equal  to  snout  and  half  of  eye,  3  in  head.  Distance  from 
front  of  anal  to  middle  of  base  of  caudal  slightly  more  than  one-fourth 
the  length  of  the  body.  Distance  from  vent  to  front  of  anal  about  equal 
to  length  of  base  of  anal. 

Pectoral  shorty  not  reaching  tips  of  ventrals,  its  length  If  in  head. 
Ventrals  reaching  half  way  to  front  of  anal,  not  nearly  to  vent.  Mem- 
branes of  soft  parts  of  vertical  fins  with  series  of  scales  extending  more 
than  half  way  to  the  tips.  Lateral  line  scarcely  arched,  becoming 
straight  opposite  front  of  soft  dorsal. 

Head  3  times  in  length;  depth  3 J.  Dorsal  rays  XI,  24;  Anal  II,  8; 
Lateral  line  50  (series  of  scales) ;  52  pores. 

Color  lustrous  bluish-gray  above,  silveiy  below ;  middle  of  sides  with 
indistinct  lengthwise  streaks  formed  by  clusters  of  dark  dots  in  the 
centers  of  the  scales.  Snout  and  tip  of  lower  jaw  blackish ;  a  dark 
blotch  on  ofiercle  above;  sides  of  head  bright  silvery;  fins  light  straw 
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color;  upper  half  of  pectorals  dusky;  spinous  dorsal  finely  speckled 
with  black ;  upper  half  of  axil  brown.  Peritoneum  pale ;  lining  of  opercle 
black  above.    Iris  bright  yellow,  dusky  above. 

This  species  is  known  to  us  from  three  sx)ecimens,  each  about  7  inches 
in  length,  taken  in  the  Bay  of  Panama.  It  seems  to  be  related  to  Cor- 
vina  dentex  C.  &  V.  and  thus  to  belong  to  the  group  called  Odontoscion 
by  Professor  Gill.  Its  affinities  with  Bairdiella  are  evident,  the  devel- 
opment of  small  canines  in  the  lower  jaw  being  the  only  character  dis- 
tinguishing Odontoscion  from  Bairdiella. 

9.  Cynoacion  phozooephalnm,  sp.  dov.    (29296,  29339,  29389,  29724.) 
(Sabgenus  Atracio8oion  Gill.) 

Body  not  very  elongate,  fusiform,  little  compressed,  the  greatest  thick- 
ness nearly  two- thirds  the  greatest  depth.  Back  scarcely  elevated  nor 
compressed,  the  profile  from  the  snout  to  the  front  of  the  dorsal  nearly 
straight. 

Head  conical,  little  compressed,  pointed  in  profile,  tapering  with  much 
regularity  toward  the  tip  of  the  projecting  lower  jaw;  length  of  man- 
dible more  than  half  that  of  head.  Mouth  large,  very  oblique,  the  pre- 
maxillary  in  front  on  the  level  of  the  upper  part  of  the  orbit,  the  broad 
maxillary  extending  to  below  the  posterior  margin  of  the  eye,  2  in  head. 

Teeth  in  narrow,  cardiform  bands  in  each  jaw,  the  bands  composed  of 
about  2  series  in  front,  growing  narrow  laterally,  and  finally  forming  a 
dingle  series.  Teeth  subequal,  with  the  exception  of  about  two  pairs  in 
the  front  of  the  upper  jaw,  the  posterior  pair  being  developed  as  small 
canines  directed  inward  and  backward.  In  the  smaller  specimens  the 
canines  are  proportionately  larger  than  in  the  adult,  but  in  all  they  are 
smaller  than  is  usual  in  Cynoacion. 

Eye  rather  small,  7}  in  head,  a  little  less  than  half  the  length  of  the 
snout,  a  little  more  than  half  the  breadth  of  the  evenly  convex  inter- 
orbital  space,  which  is  3§  in  head.  Gill-rakers  few,  thickish,  and  very 
short,  shorter  than  the  pupil.    PseudobranchisB  qutte  small. 

Scales  of  lower  part  of  cheeks  enlarged,  imbedded,  covered  with  sil- 
very skin.  Scales  above  eyes  on  nape  and  on  border  of  preopercle  much 
reduced  in  size.  Preopercle,  as  in  all  species  of  this  genus,  entire,  with  a 
broad  membranaceous  border. 

Scales  on  body  small  and  smooth.  Lateral  line  scarcely  arched  in 
front,  becoming  straight  opposite  front  of  anal. 

Dorsal  fins  entirely  separate,  the  spines  of  the  first  dorsal  slender. 
Second  spine  shorter  than  third  and  fourth,  which  are  considerably  ele- 
vated, 1$  in  length  of  head  in  the  young,  2^  in  the  adult  Second  dorsal 
of  moderate  height,  enveloped  in  lax  scaleless  skin,  which  is  thickened 
at  the  base  of  the  fin;  longest  rays  a  little  more  than  one-third  length 
of  head.  Anal  rather  long  and  low,  its  longest  rays  about  equal  to  the 
length  of  the  base,  and  a  little  more  than  one-third  length  of  head.  Anal 
spines  very  smaU  and  weak,  wholly  enveloped  in  the  skin  and  not  visi- 
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ble.  Anal  fin  nearly  coterminoas  with  the  dorsal,  its  rays  similarly 
enveloped  in  loose  skin.  Caudal  fin  moderate,  thickish  and  scaly  at 
base,  lunate,  its  lobes  equal,  the  middle  rays  If  in  length  of  head.  Yen- 
trals  short,  about  half  length  of  head,  reaching  about  one-third  the 
distance  to  the  vent  Pectorals  short,  not  reaching  tips  of  ventrals,  2 
in  head.  Distance  from  vent  to  base  of  caudal  about  two-fifths  its  dis- 
tance from  snout. 

Head  3 J  in  length;  depth  4^.  D.  IX-1, 21;  A.  II,  10;  Lat.  1. 90  (series 
of  scales,  the  number  of  pores  in  the  lateral  line  somewhat  less);  17 
scales  in  an  oblique  series  from  first  dorsal  spine  to  lateral  line. 

Color  in  life,  dark  above  with  strong  bright  reflectioDS  of  purplish- 
brown  ;  silvery  below,  the  lower  part  of  the  caudal  peduncle  golden  yel- 
low. Middle  of  sides  noticeably  punctulate  with  brown  dots;  inside  of 
mouth  deep  orange  yellow;  lining  of  opercle  black.  Dorsal  and  caudal 
fins  dusky  whitish,  with  more  or  less  of  dark  edging;  lower  rays  of 
caudal  yellowish ;  fins  otherwise  translucent,  unmarked.  Axil  of  pec- 
toral light  brownish  above.  The  silvery  color  of  the  sides  of  the  head 
and  the  bright  reflections  on  its  upper  surface  are  very  conspicuous, 
more  so  than  in  any  other  species  of  the  genus. 

Four  specimens,  the  largest  (No.  29296)16^  inches  in  length,  were 
obtained  at  Panama.  This  species  is  readily  distinguishable  from  all 
others  of  the  genus  found  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  by  the  peculiar,  tapering 
head.   ' 

The  species  of  Cynoscion  known  from  the  Pacific  coast  of  tropical 
America  may  be  compared  as  follows: 

a.  SecoDd  dorsal  and  anal  scaleless. 

h.  Canines  of  upper  Jaw  large,  2  (or  1)  in  number;  membranes  of  soft  dorsal  not 

thickened. 
0.  Back  and  sides  with  conspicnons  dark  reticalations ;  soft  dorsal  with  25  to 

28  rays ;  maxiUary  not  quite  reaching  posterior  border  of 
eye ;  caudal  double-truncate ;  pectorals  about  reaching  tips 
of  TentralSy  rather  more  than  half  head ;  scales  9-73-16 ;  60 

pores  in  lateral  line Retxculatum.* 

00.  Back  and  sides  nearly  plain  grayish-silvery ;  soft  dorsal  with  20  to  23  rays. 

d.  Caudal  fin  double-concave,  the  middle  rays  more  or  less  produced; 

anal  rays  n,  7  to  n,  9. 

e.  Pectorals  reaching  nearly  or  quite  to  tips  of  ventrals,  their  length 

more  than  half  head. 

/.  Scales  very  small  (12-86-at;) ;  about  70  x>ores  in  the  lateral  line; 

head  rather  long  and  pointed ;  maxillary  a  little  less  than 

half  head,  reaching  Just  past  eye ;  lateral  line  becoming 

straight  nearly  opposite  vent Xanthdlum. 

ff.  Scales  moderate  (S-66-18);  63  pores  in  lateral  line;  head 
large,  bluntish ;  maxillary  nearly  half  head,  reaching  weU 
past  eye;  lateral  line  becoming  straight  at  a  point  con 
siderably  in  advance  of  vent .-. Album.! 

*  Otolithus  retieulatus  Giinther,  Proo.  Zool.  8oo.  Lond.  1864,  149.  Mazatlan  (Qilb.) ; 
Acapulco  (IfidhoU  eoU.);  San  Jos^de  Guatemala  ((7tAr.);  Chiapam  ((7<i^r.);  Panama 
{Gifh.). 

f  Otolithus  albu9  Giinther,  Proo.  Zool.  Soc.  Lond.  1864, 149.  Chiapam  (G^tikr.)^  B«r 
nama  {Gikr,  Stelnd.  QUb.y 
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ee.  Pectorals  reaching  little  past  middle  of  ventrals,  their  length  not 
more  than  half  head ;  hody  elongate ;  mouth  oblique,  the 
maxillary  extending  to  below  itB  posterior  margin ;  lateral 
line  becoming  straight  under  front  of  second  dorsal ;  scales 

10-73-17 ;  about  60  pores  in  lateral  line Stolzmanni.* 

dd.  Caudal  fin  lunate,  the  middle  rays  shortest;  anal  rays  II,  10;  pec- 
torals short,  not  reaching  to  tips  of  ventrals ;  scales  90 ; 
lateral  line  with  about  75  tubes ;  maxillary  extending  be- 
yond pupil PAKVIPINNE.t 

hb.  Canines  little  developed,  usually  4  in  number  when  present.     (AtracioBcion 

Gill.) 

g.  Pectoral  moderate,  more  than  half  head ;  head  pointed,  com- 
pressed, 3}  in  length;  gill-rakers  moderate;  scales  very 
small  (13-95-x),  those  on  head  little  embedded;  canines 
obsolete ;  caudal  lunate,  its  middle  rays  less  than  half  head. 
D.  X-I,  22;  A.  II,  10.  Color  grayish;  lower  fins  dusky; 
inside  of  opercle  not  black.    Size  very  large Nobile.^ 

gg.  Pectorals  short,  not  more  than  half  head ;  second  dorsal  en- 
veloped in  lax,  naked  skin,  thickened  at  base ;  head  regu- 
larly conical,  pointed,  tapering,  scarcely  compressed,  3^  in 
length ;  gill-rakers  very  short ;  scales  very  small  (14-90-ir), 
those  on  the  head  largely  imbedded;  canines  small;  lateral 
line  little  arched;  caudal  lunate,  its  middle  rays  more  than 
half  head.  D.  IX-I,  21 ;  A.  II,  10.  Color  silvery,  with 
bright  reflections;    lower   fins   pale;    lining   of  opercle 

black Phoxocephalum. 

aa.  Second  dorsal  and  anal  densely  covered  with  small  scales ;  coloration  grayish-sil- 
very ;  canines  well  developed ;  sides  of  lower  Jaw  with  a 
single  series  of  teeth. 
h.  Caudal  lunate;  dorsal  rays  IX-I,  23;  A.  II,  10;  Lat.  1. 
about  65;  maxillary  reaching  a  little  beyond  eye;  pec- 
torals more  than  half  length  of  head,  reaching  beyond  tips 
of  ventrals ;  lateral  line  becoming  straight  in  front  of  vent. 

Othonopterum. 
hh.  Caudal  rhombic,  the  middle  rays  produced ;  D.  YIII-I, 
21 ;  A.  II,  10 ;  Lat.  1.  about  70 ;  maxillary  reaching  a  little 
beyond  eye;  pectoral  shortish,  scarcely  mpre  than  half 
length  of  head;  lateral  line  becoming  straight  opposite 
front  of  anal Squamipinme.} 

10.  Isopistlms  remifer,  sp.  nov.    (29169,  (3  spec);  29312,  29324 ;  293.36;  29429.) 

Head  3i  (3|  in  total) ;  depth  ^  (4|) ;  length  (29312)  11  inches.  D. 
VIII-I,  20 ;  A,  II,  19  5  scales  15-73-16 ;  about  56  scales  pierced  by  the 
lateral  line. 

*  OtolUhus  stolzmanni  Steindachner,  Neue  &,  Seltene  Fische  aus  den  K.  K.  Zool. 
Mnseen  Wien.  &c.  1879,  35,  taf.  ii,  £  1.    Panama  (Gilb.);  Tumbez  (Steind.), 

\  Cjfnosdan  parvipinnia  Ay  res,  Proc.  Cal.  Ac.  Nat.  Sci.  1861,  156:  Otolithus  magdalencB 
Steindachner,  Ichth.  Beitrage,  iii,  1875.  San  Pedro  {Jot,  4"  Oilb,);  San  Diego  (Jor,  f 
Gilh,);  Coast  of  Lower  California  {Agree) -y  Magdalena  Bay  {Steind,);  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia {NwhoU  oolL). 

tJohniua  nobilis  Ayres,  Proo.  Cal.  Ac.  Nat.  Sci.  1860,  78:  OtoUlkus  californiensis^ 
Steind.  Ichth.  Beitr.  iii,  31,  1875.    San  Francisco  to  Magdalena  Bay. 

i  Otoliths  $quamipinnia  GQnther,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  Lond.  1866,  601.  La  Union 
(NiduflB  coll);  Panama  {Oihr.  Steind,). 
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Body  moderately  elongate,  compressed,  the  back  not  elevated ;  head 
compressed;  snout  rather  short,  not  prominent ;  anterior  profile  slowly 
rising  from  snont  to  front  of  dorsal.  Premaxillaries  extending  beyond 
front  of  snout,  anteriorly  on  the  level  of  the  upper  part  of  the  pupil. 
Mouth  large,  very  oblique,  the  maxillary  extending  to  below  the  middle 
of  the  eye,  its  length  2^  in  head.  Lower  jaw  strongly  projecting  at  tip. 
Chin  without  pores. 

Front  of  premaxillaries  with  a  long,  sharp,  curved  canine  on  each  side 
(one  of  these  often  smaller  or  absent) ;  sides  of  upper  jaw  with  smaller 
teeth,  wide-set,  mostly  in  one  row.  Lower  jaw  with  about  two  series 
of  small,  slender  teeth  in  front;  laterally  with  a  single  series  of  small 
teeth,  besides  three  to  six  large  canines,  much  smaller  than  the  canines 
of  the  upper  jaw. 

Preorbital  narrow,  not  wider  than  the  pupil.  Eye  large,  4J  in  head, 
slightly  shorter  than  snout,  which  is  about  equal  to  interorbital  width. 
Preopercle  with  a  membranaceous  flap  at  its  angle,  which  is  striate  and 
slightly  fringed  at  its  edge.  Gill-rakers  rather  long  and  slender,  few 
in  number.  PseudobranchisB  well  developed.  Nostrils  small,  the  pos- 
terior vertically  oblong. 

Scales  small,  nearly  smooth,  deciduous.  Dorsal  and  anal  fins  closely 
covered  with  small  scales.  Lateral  line  little  arched,  becoming  straight 
behind  vent.  First  dorsal  small,  its  spines  slender,  the  highest  2^  in 
length  of  head.  First  spine  minute  or  obsolete,  the  second  not  much 
shorter  than  third.  Space  between  dorsal  fins  about  equal  to  diameter 
of  eye,  ^  in  head.  Soft  dorsal  moderate,  its  longest  ray  a  little  less 
than  one-third  length  of  head.  Caudal  shortish,  slightly  double-concave^ 
its  middle  rays  about  half  length  of  head.  Base  of  anal  two-thirds 
length  of  head,  its  spines  rudimentary.  Ventrals  half  length  of  head, 
reaching  half  way  to  vent,  which  is  close  in  front  of  anal.  Pectorals 
reaching  considerably  beyond  tips  of  ventrals,  their  length  IJ  to  1|-  in 
head,  4^  to  4^  in  body.    Flesh  comparatively  soft. 

Color  in  life :  Bluish  gray  above ;  grayish  silvery  below ;  top  of  snout 
and  tip  of  lower  jaw  blackish ;  inside  of  mouth  yellow,  with  black  on 
lower  lip  within ;  lining  of  opercles  black,  bordered  with  pale  orange. 
Dorsals,  caudal,  and  pectorals  with  fine  black  punctnlations;  the  ground 
color  in  all  except  the  spinous  dorsal  faintly  yellowish.  Anal  white, 
the  anterior  part  and  the  tips  of  most  of  the  rays  yellowish,  punctate 
with  black.  Ventrals  whit«,  immaculate.  A  dark  blotch  behind  orbit 
and  another  on  upper  part  of  opercle.  Axil  brown  above,  the  color  ex- 
tending on  the  upper  rays  of  the  pectoral  within. 

This  species  seems  to  be  rather  common  at  Panama,  where  numerous 
specimens  were  obtained.  It  is  extremely  clo§e  to  J.  affinis  Steind.  from 
Porto  Alegre,  Brazil,  and  were  it  not  for  the  considerably  longer  i)ec- 
toral,  we  should  consider  it  identical  with  the  latter  species.  Isapiathua 
parvipinnia  (0.  &  V.)  Gill,  from  Surinam,  is  insufficiently  described,  but 
seems  to  be  nearer  L  affinis,  if  not  identical  with  it. 

Bull.  U.  S.  F.  C,  81 ^21  June  ft^  1%%^. 
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11.  Serranua  lamprurus,  sp.  nov.    (29651.) 

Subgenus  Plectropoma  Cuvier;  allied  to  Serranua  chlarurus  C.  &  V.  {Pleotropama 
chtorurum  C.  &  V.),  but  with  coDsiderably  larger  scales. 

Body  short  and  deep,  compressed,  the  back  elevated,  the  ventral  out- 
line trom  lower  jaw  to  front  of  anal,  little  arched;  profile  convex  from 
dorsal  to  occiput,  thence  concave  above  eye,  the  snout  low  and  acute  in 
profile.  Mouth  large ;  maxillary  about  half  length  of  head,  reaching 
to  below  the  middle  of  the  eye,  the  premaxillary  in  front  rather  below 
the  level  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  eye;  preorbital  narrow  ;  jaws  sub- 
equal,  the  lower  slightly  included ;  teeth  strong,  the  anterior  canines, 
stronger  than  those  of  the  sides  of  the  jaws,  about  4  in  the  upper  jaw 
and  6  in  the  lower;  teeth  all  fixed.  Cheeks  with  5  rows  of  scales;  top 
of  head  and  both  jaws  scaleless.  Eye  large,  about  equal  to  snout  and 
broader  than  interorbital  space,  about  3^  in  head  (doubtless  smaller  in 
adults).  Vertical  limb  of  preopercle  nearly  straight,  the  teeth  growing 
larger  downwards ;  angle  and  lower  limb  with  about  9  strong  radiating 
teeth,  those  nearest  the  angle  largest,  the  anterior  directed  more  and 
more  forwards.  Opercle  with  two  flat  points.  Gill-rakers  moderate, 
slender,  nearly  as  long  as  pupil.  Dorsal  spines  strong,  the  fourth  the 
highest,  about  equal  to  soft  rays  and  2^  in  head;  the  last  spine  consid- 
erably shorter  than  soft  rays.  Caudal  emarginate,  1|  in  head,  the  mid- 
dle rays  little  shorter  thaii  the  outer.  Anal  spines  strong,  the  second 
longer  and  stronger  than  the  third,  2^  in  head.  Ventrals  long.  If  in 
head,  nearly  reaching  anal.  Pectorals  about  reaching  anal,  1^  in  head. 
Scales  above  lateral  line  in  series  parallel  to  lateral  line.  Head  2f  in 
length;  depth  2 J.    D.  X,  13;  A.  Ill,  8;  scales  6-46-13. 

Color  black  with  violet  luster;  faint  pale  streaks  formed  by  paler 
spots  along  rows  of  scales  on  lower  part  of  body.  Entire  caudal  fin 
abruptly  translucent;  pectoral  nearly  colorless;  tips  of  spines  of  dorsal 
and  anal,  and  terminal  portions  of  soft  rays,  abruptly  whitish.  Ventral* 
black. 

A  single  specimen,  three  inches  in  length,  was  taken  in  a  tide-pool  in 
Panama  Bay.  Jt  would  be  a  species  of  ^^Hypoplectrus^^  in  Professor 
Gill's  arrangement  of  the  Serranoids. 

12.  DiabasiB  steindachneri,  sp.nov.     (29305, 29387  from  Panama,  28172, 29226,  29634, 
29759,  29778,  29795  from  Mazatlan.) 

(Rcemulon  caudimaeula  Steindaohner,  Ichthyol.  Beitrage,  iil,  15  (Acapulco,  Kio 
Janeiro,  Rio  Grande  do  Sal,  Maranhad,  not  of  Cav.  &'Val.,  v,  236,  1830  ==  Diabtuis 
parrcB  Desm.)* 

*  The  Hcumulon  caudimncula  is  imperfectly  described  by  Cuvier  and  Valenciennes. 
We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  H.  E.  Sanvage,  of  the  Moseam  d'Histoire  Naturello  of  Paria^ 
for  the  following  important  information  concerning  the  species: 

There  are  in  the  Museum  of  Paris  three  specimens  of  Hamulon  caiidtmc^mla,  viz^ 
from  Brazil  by  Delalande,  from  Bahia  by  Castelnau,  and  from  Cuba  by  Desmarest. 
The  diagnosis  of  this  latter  specimen,  the  type  of  the  species  and  the  type  of  DiabaaiB^ 
parrcB  Desmarest,  is  as  follows : 

D.  XI,  I,  15;  A.  Ill,  7 ;  Lat.  1.  49. 

Height  of  the  body  equal  nearly  to  the  length  of  the  head,  and  3i  in  the  total 
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Head  3  (3§  with  caudal) ;  depth  2f  (3^) ;  length  (29387)  7 J  inches. 
D.  XII,  16;  A.  Ill,  8}  scales  7-60-14. 

Body  oblong,  moderately  compressed,  the  back  somewhat  elevated ; 
the  profile  from  the  snout  to  the  base  of  the  dorsal  rather  steep  and 
straight  or  slightly  convex.  Snout  pointed,  of  moderate  length,  a  little 
more  than  one-third  of  length  of  head.  Ventral  outline  little  curved. 
Caudal  peduncle  nearly  twice  as  long  as  deep,  three-fifths  length  of 
bead. 

Head  rather  long  and  pointed.  Mouth  large,  little  oblique,  the  pre- 
maxillary  below  lower  border  of  eye ;  the  lower  jaw  included ;  the 
maxillary  2  in  head,  reaching  to  opposite  middle  of  pupil,  its  posterior 
portion  extending  behind  the  preorbital  sheath.  Teeth  strong,  in  mod- 
erate bands,  the  outer  series  enlarged,  especially  in  the  upper  jaw,  and 
on  the  sides  of  the  lower  jaw.  Chin  with  a  large  pit  and  two  pores. 
Eye  rather  large,  4  in  head,  shorter  than  snout,  which  is  1  more  than 
to  the  width  of  the  flattish  interorbital  space;  about  half  wider  than 
the  moderate  preorbital. 

Preopercle  sharply  serrate,  its  upright  limb  nearly  straight.  Gill- 
rakers  short  and  weak,  about  15  on  lower  part  of  arch. 

Scales  moderate,  those  above  lateral  line  in  very  oblique  series,  be- 
coming horizontal  on  the  caudal  peduncle;  those  below  it  in  horizontal 
series.  Vertical  fins  well  scaled,  the  scaly  sheaths  of  dorsal  and  anal 
well  developed.  Scales  on  breast  small.  Dorsal  fin  rather  high,  the 
spines  strong,  the  fourth  or  longest  2^  in  head,  about  one-third  longer 
than  the  soft  rays.  Caudal  short,  moderately  forked,  the  upper  lobe 
slightly  the  longest,  two-thirds  head.  Second  anal  spine  strong,  2f  in 
head;  much  longer  than  the  third  spine,  which  is  shorter  than  the  soft 
rays.  Soft  rays  of  anal  high,  the  first  soft  ray  when  depressed  reach- 
ing almost  to  tip  of  last  ray;  much  beyond  the  base  of  the  last  ray. 
Ventral  fins  four-sevenths  length  of  head,  not  reaching  tips  of  pectorals, 
which  are  about  three-fourths  length  of  head. 

Color  in  life,  light  olive  brown,  silvery  below,  the  edges  of  the  scales 
of  back  with  brilliant  bluish  luster.  Each  scale  on  back  and  sides 
with  a  median  silvery  spot  (much  larger  than  the  spots  in  D.flavigxit- 
tatus)j  these  forming  very  distinct  streaks,  having  the  direction  of  the 

length;  snout  jwinted,  a  little  longet  than  the  diameter  of  the  eye,  which  is  3f  in 
headf  and  equal  to  the  distance  between  the  angle  of  the  operculum  and  the  limb  of 
the  preoperculam.  The  upi>er  maxillary  extends  to  the  vertical  from  the  anterior 
margin  of  the  eye.  The  posterior  limb  of  the  preopcrculum  is  slightly  emarginate 
and  minutely  denticulated,  the  denticnlatfons  of  the  angles  not  stronger  than  the 
others.  Doi-sal  fin  notched ;  spines  moderately  strong,  the  fourth  longest,  2^  in  length 
of  head.  Soft  dorsal,  caudal,  and  nnal  tins  thickly  enveloped  in  scales.  Caudal  fin 
little  notched.  Second  anal  spine  a  little  longer  than  third,  as  long  as  the  longest 
dorsal  spine.    Scales  between  ])ectoral  fin  and  lateral  lino  not  larger  than  the  others. 

Color  yellowish  with  numerous  (18)  oblique  brownish  streaks  on  the  side  of  the 
body;  anal  and  ventral  fins  blackish ;  some  irregular  brownish  spots  on  the  candal. 

Total  length  m.  0,  130;  head  0,  039;  eye  0,  010;  snout  0,  013;  second  anal  spine  0, 
017 ;  fourth  dorsal  spine  0,  017 ;  depth  of  body  0,  037. 
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rows  of  scales.  Head  brownish,  unspotted.  A  large,  distinct,  round 
blackish  blotch  on  end  of  caudal  peduncle  and  base  of  caudal  fin,  more 
distinct  than  in  other  species  known  to  us.  A  distinct  bluish  black 
vertical  bar  on  lower  anterior  part  of  opercle,  partly  concealed  by  angle 
of  preopercle.  Fins  all  bright  yellowish ;  ventrals  and  anal  not  dark. 
Peritoneum  dusky. 

This  small  species  was  found  to  be  rather  rare  at  Mazatlan,  and  com- 
paratively abundant  at  Panama. 

Dr.  Steindachner  has  identified  this  species  with  ITcemulan  caudima- 
cula  C.  and  V.,  remarking :  "  Ich  verglich  die  bei  Acapul^o  gesammel- 
ten  Exemplare  auf  >6orgtaltigste  mit  jenen,  welche  das  Wiener  Museum 
aus  der  Bucht  von  Rio  Janeiro,  von  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  sowie  von  Ma- 
ranha5  besitzt,  und  bin  nicht  in  Stande,  zwischen  diesen  ein  Artun- 
terschied  zn  entdecken.'' 

Whether  the  Brazilian  specimens  referred  to  really  belong  to  the  pres- 
ent species  or  not,  it  is  evident  that  the  original  Hcemulon  caudimaoula 
is  a  very  different  species. 

The  species  of  Diabasis  found  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  Tropical  Amer- 
ica may  be  compared  as  follows : 

a.  Scales  above  lateral  line  arranged  in  very  oblique  rows. 
b.  Spots  on  scales  black  or  blackish. 

c.  Snout  long  and  protrading,  forming  more  than  two-fifths  length  of  head ; 
preurbital  very  deep,  wider  than  eye;  sides  with  dark  vertical  bars; 

sides  of  head  spotted ;  size  large Sexpasciatus.* 

CO.  8nout  short  and  bluntish,  about  one-fourth  length  of  head ;  preorbital 

about  as  wide  as  eye ;  sides  not  barred;  head  unspotted ScuDDERi.t 

hb.  Spots  on  scales  pale-bluish  or  grayish. 

d.  Mouth  large,  nearly  horizontal,  the  maxillary  extending  to  opposite 
middle  of  eye,  beyond  preorbital  sheath;  head  long,  3  in  length; 
gill-rakers  short  and  weak ;  anal  fin  rather  high,  the  first  soft  rays 
when  depressed  extending  beyond  the  base  of  the  fin ;  spot«  silvery, 

comparatively  large Stkindachneri. 

dd.  Mouth  small,  oblique,  the  maxillary  reaching  pnpil,  not  beyond  pre- 
orbital sheath;  head  short,  3f  in  length;  gill-rakers  comparatively 
long  and  slender ;  anal  fin  low,  the  first  soft  ray  when  depressed  not 
reaching  to  base  of  last  ray ;  spots  bluish,  small,  stellate. 

Flaviguttatus.  I 

*  Hamulon  aexfa9oiatus  Gill,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Soi.  Phila.  1862, 254 :  Hanmlon  macnloanm 
Peters,  Berlin  Monatsber.,  1869  705.  Cape  San  Lucas  (Gill);  Mazatlan  (Gilb,  Pelera); 
Panama  {Steind.  Gilb,), 

i  Hamiulon  tcudderi  Gill,  Proo.  Ac.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  1862,  253:  Hamiulon  breviro9^ 
trum  GUnther,  Fish.  Centr.  Amer.  1866,  418:  Sctmulon  undecimale  Steindachner, 
Ichthyol.  Beitr.  iii,  11,  1875.  (Cape  San  Lucas  (GUI);  Mazatlan  (Steind.  GUb,); 
Acapulco  (Sieind»);  Panama  (GUniher,  Steind»  GUb,),  The  dorsal  sjiines  in  this  species 
are  normally  11. 

t  ffceniulon  flavigutfntu9  Gill,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1862,  254:  Hamnlon  tHargari- 
Hferum  GUnther,  Proo.  Zool.  Soo.  Lond.  1864, 147.  (Cape  San  Lucas  (GiU);  Mazatlan 
(Steind,  Gilb,);  Acapuloo  (Steind,);  Altata  (Steind,);  Panama  (Gthr,  SUind,  Gilb,). 
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aa.  Scales  above  lateral  line  Id  horizontal  rows  parallel  with  the  lateral  line;  body 
elliptical ;  moath  small,  little  oblique ;  sides  with  alternate  stripes  of  dark 
brown  and  light  grayish Macxjlicaud^* 

13.  Xenlchthys  zenops,  sp.  nov.    (29173  (eighteen  specimens),  29513.) 
Allied  to  X.  xantL 

Form  elliptical,  the  body  comparatively  deep,  compressed,  the  back 
somewhat  elevated;  profile  Dearly  straight  from  snout  to  base  of  dorsal. 
Head  subconic,  flattish  above,  not  strongly  compressed;  the  temporal 
region  prominent.  Post-temporal,  interorbital,  and  suborbital  regions 
somewhat  cavernous,  yielding  to  the  touch.  Nuchal  region  slightly 
carinate. 

Mouth  terminal,  very  oblique,  the  lower  jaw  strongly  projecting,  its 
tip  entering  the  upper  profile  of  head.  Preorbital  rather  narrow,  its 
least  width  less  than  half  the  diameter  of  the  pupil.  Teeth  small  and 
feeble,  in  narrow  bands  in  both  jaws ;  a  few  on  vomer,  none  on  pala- 
tines or  tongue.  Nostrils  similar,  near  together,  oblong,  more  than 
twice  as  long  as  broad  (nearly  round  in  X,  cali/omiensis.)  Preorbital 
region,  upper  jaw,  and  tip  of  lower  jaw  naked;  rest  of  head  scaly. 
Edge  of  preorbital  entire.  Eye  extremely  large,  half  longer  than  snout^ 
which  is  somewhat  longer  than  the  width  of  the  flat  interorbital  space; . 
diameter  of  eye  3  in  length  of  head.  Preopercle  j)roduced  and  mem- 
branaceous at  its  angle,  its  vertical  limb  with  weak,  sharp  teeth.  Gill- 
rakers  moderate,  about  half  diameter  of  pupil. 

Scales  moderate,  thin,  somewhat  ctenoid,  those  of  the  breast  like  the 
others;  scales  on  breast  and  back  somewhat  reduced. 

Dorsal  spines  high,  flexible,  the  third  highest,  as  long  as  snout  and 
eye,  or  1§  in  head,  5J  in  length  of  body;  tenth  dorsal  spine  very  low; 
eleventh  and  twelfth  a  little  higher;  soft  dorsal  long  and  low,  ite  highest 
rays  less  than  diameter  of  orbit;  its  base  three-fourths  length  of  head; 
slightly  longer  than  base  of  soft  dorsal,  equal  to  base  of  anal.  Anal 
spines  small,  graduated,  the  third  two-thirds  height  of  the  soft  rays. 
Caudal  moderately  and  equally  forked,  the  middle  rays  two-thirds 
length  of  outer ;  length  of  the  fin  more  than  length  of  snout  and  eye. 
Pectoral  short,  not  reaching  nearly  to  vent;  a  little  longer  than  snout 
and  eye,  or  1 J  in  head.  Ventrals  not  nearly  reaching  vent.  If  in  head, 
their  accessory  scale  well  developed.  Vertical  fins  with  well-developed 
sheaths  of  scales;  anal  entirely  scaly;  soft  dorsal,  pectorals,  and  ven- 
trals mostly  covered  with  scales;  caudal  partly  scaled.' 

Head  3  in  length;  depth  3.    D.  XI,  1, 18;  A.  Ill,  17;  scales  10-54-14. 

Coloration  in  life:  Back  bluish  gray,  below  silvery;  upper  part  of 
sides  with  seven  or  eight  longitudinal,  narrow,  yellowish-brown  streaks, 
some  of  which  are  continued  very  faintly  on  the  head;  snout  blackish' 
above,  yellowish  on  sides;  mouth  light  yellow  within,  with  tip  of  tongue 


*  OrthostOBchus  maculicauda  Gill,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1862,  255 :  ffcemuUm  mazaU 
lanum  Steind.  Ichtli.  Notizen  VIII,  12,  taf.  vi,  1869.  Cape  San  Lucas  (&tZO;  Mazat- 
Ian  {Sieind.)'y  Acapalco  (iSteind.);  Panama  (Gt/fr.). 
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and  membrane  of  lower  jaw  blackish  anteriorly.  Eye  with  a  dusk^ 
yellowish  streak  surrounding  the  iris.  Spinous  dorsal  yellowish  below, 
dusky  towards  the  margin;  other  vertical  fins  yellowish,  with  some 
scattered  black  points  and  with  narrow  black  margins.  Pectorals 
yellowish,  the  membrane  with  series  of  dark  points  between  the  rays. 
Ventrals  white,  with  a  dusky  yellow  blotch  on  the  outer  half  of  outer 
rays. 

Numerous  specimens,  all  about  ten  inches  in  length,  were  obtained  in 
the  Bay  of  Panama. 

This  species  is  a  member  of  the  typical  section  of  the  genus  Xenichthys^ 
which  is  characterized  by  the  length  of  the  soft  dorsal  and  anal,  these 
being  much  longer  than  the  spinous  part.  To  this  section  also  belong 
X  xanti  Gill  and  X.  (igdssizii  Steind.  The  two  remaining  species,  now 
known  (X.  californiensis  Steind.  and  X.xenurm  J.  &  G.),  have  the  soft 
dorsal  and  anal  not  longer  than  the  spinous  dorsal. 

The  species  of  Xenichthys  may  be  distinguished  by  the  following 
analysis: 

a.  Soft  dorsal  mach  longer  than  spinons  dorsal,  of  14  to  18  rays;  anal  eloDgat^,  with 

16  to  18  soft  rays;  form  elliptical,  the  depths  about  equal  to  length  of 

head.    Caudal  lunate. 

h.  Scales  of  the  lateral  lino  larger  than  the  others;   dorsal  rays  XII,  14;  lat.  1. 

50;  eye  moderate,  3  in  head,  the  maxillary  not  reaching  its  front;  pec- 

toral  short,  little  longer  than  ventrals,  about  half  length  of  head.    Pale, 

with  two  purplish  longitudinal  stripes ;  an  obscure  spot  at  base  of  cau> 

dal Xanti.* 

bh.  Scales  of  lateral  line  like  the  others. 

0.  Eye  very  large,  2^  in  head,  the  maxillary  reaching  beyond  its  front;  pec- 
toral moderate,  If  in  head,  considerably  longer  than  ventrals;  dorsal 
rays  XI,  18 ;  lat.  1.  54.     Color  silvery,  with  several  faint  longitudinal  dark 

streaks ;  lower  fins  with  dusky  points Xenops. 

00.  Eye  rather  large,  3^^  in  head ;  pectoral  very  long,  scarcely  shorter  than 
head ;  dorsal  rays  XII,  18 ;  lat.  1.  58.  Color  silvery,  bluish  above,  with- 
out stripes AGASSizii.t 

aa.  Soft  dorsal  shorter  than  spinous  dorsal  of  10  or  11  rays;  anal  short,  of  10  or  11 
soft  rays, 
d.  Caudal  fin  lunate,  the  middle  rays  more  than  half  length  of  outer;  body 
rather  elongate,  the  depth  (3|)  equal  to  length  of  head ;  eye  moderate, 
3^  in  head ;  dorsal  spines  moderate,  the  longest  three-fifths  head ;  pec- 
torals rather  long,  three-fourths  head ;  dorsal  rays  X,  12 ;  lat.  1.  52.  Color 
silvery,  bluish  above,  with  several  longitudinal  dark  stripes. 

Californiensis.  ^ 

dd.  Caudal  fin  deeply  forked,  the  middle  rays  scarcely  one-third  length  of 

the  outer ;  body  not  elongate,  the  depth  (2|-)  much  more  than  length  of 

head;  eye  very  large,  2}  in  head;  dorsal  spines  very  high,  the  longest 

two-thirds  head;  pectorals  short,  two-fifths  head;  dorsal  rays  X,  11; 

0        lat.  1.  51,    Color  olivaceous  above,  silvery  below,  unstriped. 

Xenurus. 


^ XenidithgB  xanti  Gill,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1^63,  82.     Cai)e  San  Lucas  (Gill), 
i  Xenichthys  aga»$izii  Steindachner,  Ichthyol.  Beitragc,  iii,  6,  1875.    Galapagos  Isl- 
ands {Steind, ). 

[  XenichthyB  caUfomien»\n  Stein :lachuer,  Ichth.  Beitr.  iii,  3,  1875.     San  Diego  {Steind* 
uckner);  Cerroa  IitlaDd  (Streets]  Niohole  coll.). 
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14.  PimelepteruB  ocyurua,  sp.  nov.    (2939^,  29397,  29725.) 

Body  obloDg-elliptical,  much  less  compressed  and  elevated  than  in 
related  species ;  both  dorsal  and  ventral  outlines  regularly  and  nearly 
equally  curved ;  frontal  region  little  gibbous,  the  depression  below  it 
little  marked  and  the  snout  scarcely  blunt. 

Mouth  small,  terminal,  the  lower  jaw  slightly  included ;  maxillary  not 
reaching  front  of  eye.  Incisor  teeth  very  small,  about  30  in  the  upper 
jaw  lanceolate,  each  with  a  very  small  horizontal  process,  shorter  than 
the  tooth.  Behind  them  a  band  of  scarcely  evident  asperities ;  patches  of 
similar  asperities  on  vomer  and  palatines.  Eye  yery  large,  nearly  as  long 
as  snout,  its  diameter  nearly  one-half  interorbital  width  and  one-fourth 
length  of  head.  Preopercle  produced  and  rounded  at  angle,  its  margin 
weakly  serrulate.  Gill-membranes  united  straight  across  breast,  free 
from  the  isthmus,  their  free  border  under  posterior  part  of  eye.  Gill- 
rakers  small  aud  short;  pseudobranchiae  present.  Head  more  com- 
pletely scaled  than  in  P.  bosHj  the  naked  areas  similar,  but  more  re- 
stricted. Scales  striated  and  rugose,  but  scarcely  ctenoid;  much 
smoother  than  in  P.  bosci;  those  on  middle  of  sides  largest;  those  on 
breast  not  much  reduced  in  size.  Soft  dorsal  and  anal  completely  cov- 
ered with  scales,  the  pectorals  and  caudal  nearly  so.  Dorsal  spines  low, 
the  longest  3^  in  head;  the  base  of  the  fin  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the 
soft  dorsal  or  the  anal.  Soft  dorsal  very  low,  its  last  rays  longest,  its 
middle  rays  not  so  long  as  the  eye.  Caudal  extremely  loDg,  deeply 
forked,  the  lobe«^  falcate,  the  upper  rays  more  than  four  times  the 
length  of  the  middle  rays,  and  equal  to  the  greatest  depth  of  the  body. 
Anal  long  and  low,  its  base  greater  than  length  of  head,  its  last  ray 
longest,  its  middle  rays  shoi  ter  than  eye.  Anal  spines  small,  graduated. 
Ventrals  short,  well  behind  pectorals,  nearly  half  length  of  head,  and 
reaching  half  way  to  front  of  anal.  Pectorals  short,  a  little  more  than 
half  head. 

Head  3^  in  length;  depth  2|.  D.  XI,  13 ;  A.  Ill,  14 ;  scales  12-78-20 
(rows). 

Color  in  life:  Back  and  sides  above  light  olive  brown,  becoming 
yellowish  olive  below;  belly  and  lower  part  of  sides  white.  Each  side 
of  back  with  a  very  distinct  dark-blue  stripe,  commencing  a  little  in 
front  of  origin  of  dorsal  and  running  to  upper  lobe  of  caudal  fin;  it  grad- 
ually increases  in  width  backwards  to  caudal  peduncle,  along  which  it 
is  suddenly  narrowed.  A  small  blue  spot  on  median  line  between  the 
orbits,  a  broad  blue  stripe  from  snout  through  eye  to  suprascapula;  a  sec- 
ond from  snout  through  lower  margin  of  orbit  to  opercle,  where  it  is  ab- 
ruptly expanded;  lores  golden;  a  broad  golden  stripe  behind  angle  of 
mouth,  not  reaching  preopercular  margin.  A  broad  dark-blue  stripe  fi'om 
above  base  of  pectorals  straight  to  base  of  median  caudal  rays.  Below 
this  is  a  narrower  golden  stripe.  Lower  part  of  sides  with  indistinct 
longitudinal  brownish  streaks  along  the  margins  of  the  series  of  scales. 
Vertical  fins  golden  yellow,  caudal  narrowly  margined  with  black,  l^^fe^^ 
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torals  brown  within,  the  outer  side  silvery  with  yellow  tinge.  Ven- 
tnds  yellow  on  inner  margins,  silvery  on  the  outer.  Boof  of  mouth 
and  tongue  bright  white. 

This  species  occasionally  appears  in  large  numbers  in  the  market  of 
Panama,  where  several  specimens  were  obtained. 

The  type  of  the  present  description  (No.  29395)  is  16  inches  in  length. 

The  species  of  Pimelepterus  known  from  the  Pacific  Coast  of  tropical 
America  may  be  thus  distinguished : 

«.  Incisor  teeth  well  developed,  each  with  a  coDspicnoos  horizoDtal  process  or  root ; 
caodal  fin  moderate,  about  as  long  as  head,  the  outer  rays  not  3  times  length 
of  middle  rays;  Junction  of  gill-membranes  forming  an  angle. 
b.  Body  broad-ovate,  the  depth  2  to  2^  in  length;  profile  of  snout  concave;  inter- 
ocular  space  gibbous ;  fins  low,  the  longest  dorsal  spines  less  than  half  head ; 
scales  not  small,  about  1(M>7-17.    Color  dusky,  with  light  and  dark  stripes 

along  the  rows  of  scales;  fins  mostly  dark Analogus.* 

bh.  Body  oblong-elliptical,  the  depth  2^  in  length ;  profile  of  snout  not  concave, 
the  interocular  space  little  gibbous;  fins  rather  high,  the  longest  dorsal  spine 
half  head;  scales  rather  small,  12-67-22.  Color  chiefly  yellow,  not  distinctly 
striped;  fins  pale LuTESCBNS.t 

«a.  Incisor  teeth  small,  with  inconspicuous  roots ;  caudal  much  longer  than  head,  the 
lobes  falcate,  the  outer  5  times  length  of  middle  rays;  gill-membranes  not 
forming  an  angle  at  junction;  form  rather  slender,  the  depth  2|-  in  length; 
profile  of  snout  scarcely  concave;  iuterocular  space  little  gibbous;  fins  low, 
the  highest  dorsal  spine  less  than  one-third  head;  scales  small,  10-78-18. 
Color  olivaceous,  with  blue  and  golden  spots  and  stripes;  fins  mostly  yellow. 

OCYURUS. 

IS.  Oerres  aureoltiB,  sp.  no  v.    (29487.) 

Body  ovate,  much  compressed,  the  back  elevated,  the  outlines  nearly- 
regular ;  outline  along  base  of  anal  very  oblique ;  caudal  peduncle  very 
short  and  deep,  tapering  regularly  to  base  of  tail ;  snout  rather  pointed, 
projecting,  the  interorbital  area  strongly  depressed.  Maxillary  long, 
reaching  to  a  point  midway  between  front  and  middle  of  pupil,  the  ex- 
posed portion  narrowly  oblong,  its  width  about  two-fifths  its  length; 
.  teeth  slender,  in  narrow  bands;  groove  on  top  of  head  for  premaxillaries, 
scaleless,  triangular,  reaching  a  point  opposite  middle  of  eye,  its  width  in 
front  two-thirds  its  length.  Eye  very  large,  its  diameter  greater  than 
snout  or  than  interorbital  width,  3|  in  head.  Preopercle  with  the  angle 
produced,  the  margin  sharply  and  finely  serrated.  Gill-rakers  very 
short,  not  one-third  diameter  of  pupil.  Scales  moderate,  in  about  4  rows 
on  the  cheek ;  lateral  line  running  high,  but  little  arched,  much  above 
axis  of  body  even  on  caudal  peduncle. 

Dorsal  spines  slender,  but  little  flexible,  the  second  scarcely  strongei 
than  the  others,  about  as  long  as  the  third,  half  as  long  as  the  head. 
Dorsal  fins  separate,  notched  to  the  base,  the  upper  outline  of  spinous 

*  Pimelepterus  analogue  Gill,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1862, 245:  Pimelepterus  eUgam 
Peters,  Berliner  Monatsber.  1869,  707.  Cape  Ban  Lacas  {Gill,);  Mazatlan  {Peters, 
QHb.);  FoTtolLsGoudido  (Nichols  coll.);  Chiapam  (G*^r.);  Panama  (GtAr.  Gilh,), 

iPimelepterus  lutesoens  Jordan  <&  Gilbert,  Proc.  U.  8.  Nat.  Mas.  iv,  1881, 239.  Sooorro 
Island  (i^idWb  con.). 
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X>ortioii  very  oblique.  Caudal  deeply  forked.  Anal  low;  the  second 
spine  a  little  longer  and  noticeably  stronger  than  the  third,  2f  in  hesd; 
soft  rays  posteriorly,  not  rising  above  their  basal  sheath  of  scales.  Ven- 
trals  reaching  well  past  vent,  their  length  more  than  half  head.  Pec- 
torals long,  as  long  as  head,  reaching  slightly  beyond  origin  of  anal. 

Head  3  in  length ;  depth  2 J.    D.  IX,  10 ;  A.  Ill,  8 ;  Lat.  1.  35. 

Color  in  life:  Light  olivaceous  above,  silvery  below,  sides  with  distinct 
tinge  of  pale  yellow.  Fins  all  yellowish ;  vertical  fins  margined  with 
black,  the  spinous  dorsal  with  a  jet-black  blotch  on  tip  of  membrane  of 
anterior  spines.  Membrane  of  each  spine  and  ray  of  the  dorsal  with  a 
distinct  jet-black  spot  at  its  base.  Ventrals  yellow  on  terminal  portion 
of  outer  rays  only,  the  very  tip  of  these  white.  Tip  of  snout  dark. 
Opercular  membrane  yellowish  above.    Lips  with  some  yellow. 

A  single  specimen,  5^  inches  in  length,  was  taken  in  the  Bay  of 
Panama. 

The  species  of  Oerres  found  on  the  Pacific  Coast  of  tropical  America 
may  be  thus  compared: 

a.  Preopercle  entire ;  anal  rays  III,  7 ;  body  rather  elongate ;  dorsal  and  anal  spinea 
comparatively  low. 
h.  Furrow  on  top  of  head  for  premaxillary  processes  long  and  narrow,  naked ;  tip 
of  spinous  dorsal  more  or  less  abruptly  black  (this  black  spot  ocellated 
in  the  males) ;  teeth  not  very  small. 
0.  Body  elliptical,  strongly  compressed,  the  profile  not  steep ;  depth  little  more 
than  one-third  of  length ;  cheeks  and  sides  without  dark  punctulations ; 
lower  fins  pale ;  head  small,  3^  in  length ;  eye  barely  one-third  length  of 

head Gracilis.* 

00.  Body  subelUptical,  deeper,  and  less  compressed,  the  profile  rather  steep ;  depth 
nearly  two- fifths  of  length ;  cheeks  and  sides  with  dark  punctulations  f 
head  rather  large,  3^  in  length ;  eye  more  than  one-third  length  of  head. 

Dowi.t 
hh.  Furrow  on  top  of  head  for  premaxillary  processes,  short  and  broad,  posteriorly 
semicircular  or  subtriangular,  naked ;  tip  of  spinous  dorsal  becoming  grad- 
ually dusky ;  teeth  small. 
d.  Body  moderately  elevated,  the  depth  barely  two-fifths  of  length;  caudal  fin 
moderate,  shorter  than  head ;  second  anal  spine  not  very  strong,  shorter 
than  third,  about  one-fourth  length  of  head ;  ventrals  short,  little  more 
than  half  length  of  head,  not  reaching  vent ;  sides  without  dark  bars. 

Californiensis.  t 

dd.  Body  more  elevated,  the  depth  about  two-fifths  the  length ;  caudal  fin  long, 

usually  longer  than  head ;  second  anal  spiue  very  strong,  longer  than 

third,  one-third  or  more  length  of  head ;  ventrals  long,  two-thirds  head, 

reaching  vent;  sides  with  d  or  9  dark  vertical  bars Zebra. ^ 

* Diapierua  gracilia  Gill,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1862, 246.  Cape  San  Lucas  (Gill) f 
Guaymas  {Nichols  ooZZ.);  Mazatlan  (Gilh,);  Panama  (Gi/6.). 

ilHapterua  dawi  Gill,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1863,  162.  Panama  {Gill,  Steind. 
Gilb.) ;  Galapagos  Islands  (Steind,). 

t  Diapterus  caUfamierms  Gill,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1862,  245.  Cape  San  Lucaa 
(Gill);  QntkymM  (Ifichols  coll.) ;  Mazatlan  (6iZ5.). 

$  Genres  zebra  MfiUer  &,  Troschel,  Schomburgk  Hist.  Barbadoes,  1848,  668 :  Genres 
squamipinnis  Gttnther,  i,  349, 1849.  West  Indies ;  Mazatlan  ( Gilb. } :  Chiapam  ( Gikr. ) ; 
Panama  (Gthr.). 
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« 

€M,  Preopeicle  serrate;  anal  rays  III,  8;  furrow  for  premaxillary  processes  naked, 
broad ;  teeth  very  small. 

e.  Preorbital  entire;  body  without  dark  lengthwise  stripes. 

/.  Body  ovate,  the  outlines  somewhat  regularly  elliptical,  the  depth  a  little 
less  than  half  length;  spines  rather  slender  and  short;  second  dorsal 
spine  half  length  of  head,  one-fourth  longer  than  second  anal  spine, 
which  is  less  than  half  length  of  head Aureolus. 

ff.  Body  rhomboid,  short  and  deep,  with  angular  outlines,  the  depth  usually 
rather  more  than  half  length;  spines  long  and  strong;  second  dorsal  spine 
about  as  long  as  head,  about  half  longer  than  the  strong  second  anal 

spine,  which  is  more  than  half  length  of  head Peruvianus.* 

ee.  Preorbital  serrate;  body  with  distinct  dark  stripes  along  the  rows  of 
scales ;  body  rhomboidal,  with  angular  outline,  the  depth  a  little  less  than 
half  length;  spines  very  strong,  the  second  dorsal  spine  two-thirds  to 
three-fourths  length  of  head,  about  half  longer  than  second  anal  spine. 

/.  Pectoral  long,  reaching  about  to  front  of  anal ;  caudal  longer  than  head ; 
lateral  stripes  numerous LiNEATUS.t 

ff.  Pectoral  short,  barely  reaching  vent ;  caudal  shorter  than  head ;  lateral 
stripes  few BREViMANUS.t 

16.  OobiuB  emblematicaa,  sp.  nov. 

Body  rather  eloDgate,  compressed^  heaviest  forwards,  tapering  regu- 
larly firom  the  occiput  to  the  caudal  fin.  Snout  short,  rather  broad, 
acute  in  profile ;  mouth  terminal,  very  oblique ;  gape  wide,  its  length 
nearly  half  length  of  head ;  maxillary  reaching  to  opposite  middle  of 
pupil ;  premaxillaries  in  front  on  the  level  of  the  pupil.  Tip  of  lower 
jaw  protruding  beyond  the  upper. 

Teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  forming  a  single  row,  in  the  lower  jaw  partly 
in  two  series  in  front,  forming  a  single  row  laterally;  the  anterior  teeth 
in  both  jaws  strong,  incurved,  and  almost  canine-like,  the  lateral  teeth 
smaller  and  more  closely  set.  Vomer  and  palatines  toothless.  Tongue 
4marginate  in  front. 

Eyes  very  large,  placed  high,  close  together,  the  interorbital  space 
extremely  narrow,  scarcely  one-fourth  the  diameter  of  the  orbit,  which 
is  greater  than  the  length  of  the  snout  and  scarcely  less  than  one-third 
the  length  of  head.  Gill-opening  moderate,  extending  from  upper  angle 
of  opercle  to  below  level  of  lower  edge  of  pectoral  fin. 

Scales  extremely  small,  cycloid,  scarcely  increasing  in  size  toward 
caudal  peduncle;  head  and  anterior  part  of  body  to  front  of  dorsal  fin 
naked;  a  narrow  naked  strip  along  base  of  anterior  half  of  spinous 
dorsal. 

Dorsal  spines  very  slender  and  weak,  some  of  the  middle  ones  usually 
prolonged,  sometimes  reaching  nearly  to  the  base  of  caudal,  sometimes 

•  G^rreB  peruviantu  Cuv.  &  V.  vi,  467, 1830:  Gerrea  rhomheua  Gthr.  Fish.  Centr.  Amer. 
1866,  391  (not  of  C.  &  V.T).  Mazatlan  (Gi/6.);  Chiapam  {Gthr.);  Panama  (Gi76.) ; 
Peru(C.  4-  r.). 

iSmaria  Zinea<u«  Humboldt,  Observ.  Zoolog.  ii.  185,  pi.  46:  Gerrea  axillaris  Qtinther, 
Proo.  Zool.  Soc.  Lond.  1864, 102.  Mazatlan  (Gilb,) ;  San  Bias  (NichoU  coll) ;  Acapulco 
(ffumholdi);  Chiapam  (&fAr.). 

t  Gerrea  brevimanua  Giinther,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  Lond.  1864, 152.    Chiapam  (Gihr.). 
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little  elevated.  Second  dorsal  aud  aual  similar  to  each  other,  their 
bases  elongate,  their  rays  high,  the  last,  when  depressed,  nearly  reach- 
ing to  the  base  of  the  caudal.  Caudal  fin  of  moderate  length,  sharply 
pointed,  the  middle  rays  produced,  as  long  as  from  snout  to  base  of 
pectoral.  Pectoral  fins  short  and  broad,  the  rays  all  slender  and  fine, 
the  upper  not  silk-like,  the  fin  about  three-fifths  length  of  head.  Ven- 
trals  fully  united,  the  basal  membrane  very  delicate,  but  well  developed, 
the  fin  pointed  in  outline.    Insertion  of  ventrals  under  axil  of  pectorals. 

Head,  3%  in  length ;  depth,  5.    D.  VII-16 ;  A.  17 ;  Lat.  1.  about  65. 

Coloration  in  life:  Light  olivaceous,  the  belly  silvery ;  above  thickly 
punctate  with  pale  dots ;  sides  very  thickly  covered  with  golden-green 
spex^ks,  visible  under  the  lens ;  back  with  six  pairs  of  golden-green  spots 
on  each  side  of  the  dorsal  fin,  each  nearly  as  large  as  the  pupil ;  those  of 
the  first  piiir  approximate,  in  front  of  the  spinous  dorsal ;  the  second 
pair  is  under  middle  of  spinous  dorsal;  the  third  pair  under  end  of 
spinous  dorsal ;  the  fourth  pair  under  first  third  of  second  dorsal ;  the 
fifth  pair  under  the  second  third;  the  sixth  pair  (faii^t  and  often  wanting) 
under  last  rays  of  soft  dorsal.  Sides  of  head  and  anterior  half  of  body 
with  wide  streaks  and  bars  alternately  of  purplish  blue  and  golden 
bronze;  those  on  cheeks  longitudinal;  those  on  opercle  extending 
obliquely  ui>wards  and  backwards ;  those  on  body  vertical.  All  these 
markings  disappear  in  spirits,  leaving  the  fish  plain  light  olive,  usually 
with  a  broad  silvery  cross-bar  behind  pectorals.  First  dorsal  transpar- 
ent dusky,  second  dorsal  with  about  three  series  of  light  blue  spots. 
Anal  with  a  tinge  of  light  pink  and  a  narrow  margin  of  greenish  white. 
Caudal  yellowish  green  below,  dusky  above;  a  very  conspicuous  narrow 
bright  red  streak  from  the  lower  end  of  the  base  to  the  tip  of  the. 
5th  or  Cth  ray  from  the  bottom,  thus  crossing  the  rays  obliquely.  Ven- 
trals glaucous  bluish. 

This  species  is  very  common  in  the  rock-pools  in  the  3ay  of  Panama, 
where  it  hides  very  closely  among  the  rocks.  Numerous  specimens 
were  obtained  from  2J  to  3J  inches  in  length. 

This  species  has  the  dentition  of  the  group  called  Eucteriogobius^  with 
the  squamation  similar  to  that  of  the  species  which  have  been  called 
Eucyclogohius,  It  may  for  the  present  be  referred  to  Oobius,  although 
it  is  not  a  member  of  that  genus  as  restricted  by  Bleeker,  Gill,  and 
Giinther.    In  Bleeker's  system  it  would  form  the  type  of  a  new  "  genus." 

17.  MicrodeBmuB  retropinniBp  Bp.  Dov.     (29tJ65.) 

Body  very  elongate,  compressed,  tapering  somewhat  from  front  of 
dorsal  to  caudal  peduncle.  Head  very  small,  rapidly  tapering  forward 
from  occiput;  upper  profile  with  a  noticeable  depression  behind  the 
orbits,  the  outline  thence  to  snout  strongly  convex. 

Mouth  very  small,  somewhat  oblique,  the  fleshy  tip  at  symphysis  of 
lower  jaw  projecting  much  beyond  the  premaxillaries;  gape  scarcely 
reaching  vertical  from  orbit.    Teeth  small,  apparently  in  a  single  series 
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in  each  jaw  only.  Nostrils  double,  distant,  the  anterior  near  the  end 
of  snont,  the  x)osterior  above  anterior  mar^rin  of  orbit.  Gill-opening  a 
very  narrow,  somewhat  oblique  slit,  from  front  of  lower  third  of  pec- 
toral fin  downward  and  forward.  Branchiostegals  evident,  4  or  5  in 
number.  Eye  very  small,  lateral,  situated  near  the  upper  profile  of 
the  head,  its  diameter  nearly  half  the  length  of  the  short  snout. 

Yertical  fins  well  developed;  dorsal  and  anal  connected  with  the 
caudal  by  a  very  delicate  membrane.  Distance  from  origin  of  dorsal 
fin  to  occiput  three  times  the  length  of  the  head,  its  rays  distant,  con- 
nected by  thin  transparent  membrane,  as  are  the  rays  of  the  anal;  most 
of  the  rays  simple  and  undivided  (but  articulate) ;  a  few  of  the  x)osterior 
only  forked  at  tip.  Origin  of  anal  fin  nearly  equidistant  between  gill- 
opening  and  tip  of  caudal,  its  rays  mostly  forked  at  tip.  Caudal  rays 
mueh  divided  and  more  closely  set  than  those  of  dorsal  and  anal,  the 
fin  somewhat  point'Cd  in  outline,  as  long  as  the  head.  Tail  not  isocer- 
cal,  truncate  at  base  of  caudal  fin.  Ventral  fins  very  small,  close  to- 
gether, inserted  slightly  behind  base  of  pectorals;  each  fin  reduced  to 
a  single  undivided  filament.  Pectoral  fins  small,  pointed;  the  middle 
rays  longest,  much  shorter  than  the  ventrals  and  half  the  length  of 
the  head. 

Vent  considerably  behind  middle  of  total  length  of  the  fish  (with 
caudal). 

Head  and  body  covered  with  scattered  rudimentary  scales. 

Head  14J  in  length;  greatest  depth  15§.  D.  48;  A.  29;  C.  3-17-3; 
P.  13;  V.  1. 

Color  in  life  translucent  light  olive,  with  a  series  of  irregular  quadrate 
dark  blotches  along  the  back  and  a  series  along  each  side,  these  blotches 
formed  of  clusters  of  dark  points. 

One  specimen,  nearly  4  inches  in  length,  was  taken  in  a  rock-pool  at 
Panama. 

This  species  differs  from  the  description  of  the  previously  known 
Microdesmtis  dip%is  Gthr.  in  the  posterior  insertion  of  the  dorsal  and  of 
the  posterior  position  of  the  vent,  the  smaller  number  of  fin  rays,  the 
shorter  head,  longer  ventrals,  and  mottled  coloration. 

18.  Cerdale  ionthaB»  gen.  et  sp.  dot.    (29664.) 

Char.  gen. — Allied  to  Microdesmus  Giinther,  from  which  geuns  it  is 
distinguished  by  the  presence  of  two  rays  in  the  ventral  fin.  Its  body 
is  much  less  elongate  than  in  Microdesmus,  The  gill-openings  are  re- 
duced to  small,  nearly  horizontal  slits  below  and  in  front  of  the  pectoral 
fins.  The  pseudobranchisB  are  well  developed  and  the  tail  is  not  iso- 
cercal. 

Desgb.  spbo. — ^Body  considerably  elongate,  compressed,  of  nearly 
equal  depth  throughout,  the  head  tapering  rapidly  IVom  occiput  to 
snout;  snout  short,  not  obtuse,  but  the  lower  jaw  heavy  and  blunt, 
much  projecting  beyond  the  premaxillaries;    gape  very  phorb  and 
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oblique,  the  tip  of  the  preinaxillary  not  reaching  vertical  from  orbit. 
Margin  of  upper  jaw  formed  entirely  by  the  premaxillaries,  which  are 
free  laterally,  but  scarcely  movable  mesially.  Maxillary  not  dis- 
tinguishable, probably  envelo[)ed  in  the  integument  of  the  snout.  Teeth 
rather  strong,  short  and  blunt,  in  a  double  series  in  each  jaw,  appar- 
ently wanting  on  the  vomer  or  palatines.  Lips  developed  laterally, 
where  they  form  a  fold  around  the  angle  of  the  mouth ;  lower  lip  adnate 
mesially,  the  upper  reduced  to  an  obsolete  fold.  Length  of  gape  one- 
fifth  length  of  head.  Nostrils  two,  distant,  the  anterior  at  the  end  of 
the  snout,  almost  labial,  the  posterior  above  front  of  orbit;  both  cir- 
cular. Eye  very  small,  somewhat  less  than  interorbital  width  or  than 
length  of  snout.  Distance  from  snout  to  past  margin  of  orbit  con- 
tained 2§  times  in  length  of  head.  Pseudobranchiae  well  developed. 
Gill-opening  very  narrow,  reduced  to  a  short,  nearly  horizontal  slit, 
extending  forward  from  a  point  just  below  the  lower  base  of  the  pec- 
toral fin.    Branchiostegals  evident,  apparently  four  in  number. 

Vertical  fins  well  developed;  dorsal  and  anal  both  long,  the  mem- 
brane of  the  last  ray  of  each  joining  the  base  of  the  rudimentary  rays 
of  the  caudal.  Distance  from  occiput  to  origin  of  dorsa}  fin  equal  to 
the  length  of  the  head ;  rays  of  dorsal  fin  very  slender,  distant,  the 
membrane  thin  and  transparent,  the  rays  all  articulate,  the  anterior 
simple,  the  posterior  bifid  at  tip.  Vent  slightly  in  advance  of  middle 
of  length  of  body,  the  anal  fin  beginning  immediately  behind  it.  Anal 
rays  bifid  at  tip,  excepting  the  first  two,  which  appear  simple.  Tail 
not  isocercal,  truncate  at  base  of  caudal,  most  of  the  rays  of  the  caudal 
springing  from  the  expanded  last  vertebra.  Caudal  fin  rounded,  four- 
fifths  length  of  head,  its  rays  much  branched,  more  closely  set  than  the 
rays  of  the  dorsal  and  anal ;  rudimentary  rays  very  numerous. 

Ventral  fins  small,  close  together,  inserted  slightly  in  advance  of 
lower  end  of  base  of  pectoral,  each  fin  composed  of  two  rays,  the  inner 
prolonged  beyond  the  outer  and  bifid  at  tip,  about  as  long  as  pectoral 
fin  and  three-fifths  length  of  head.  Pectorals  well  developed,  broad, 
the  rays  branched  at  tip. 

Head  and  body  entirely  covered  with  small  scales,  which  are  close-set 
but  hardly  imbricate,, not  arranged  in  series;  mandible,  snout,  and  gill- 
membrane  scaly;  scales  on  belly  and  breast  smaller  than  the  others  and 
more  thickly  set;  bases  of  caudal  and  pectoral  fins  scaled. 

Head  7f  in  length;  depth  lOf.  D.  41;  A.  36  to  38;  C.  4-17-4;  P.  12; 
V.  2. 

Coloration  in  life:  Body  translucent  light  olive,  immaculate  below; 
back  and  sides  very  finely  marked  with  clusters  of  fine  dots,  the  ground 
color  appearing  as  reticulations  between  the  clusters,  which  are  of  ir- 
regular size  and  form ;  on  the  sides  of  the  head  these  dots  form  bars 
which  radiate  from  the  eye  to  the  snout  and  lower  side  of  the  head. 

This  species  is  known  from  three  specimens,  from  2^  to  3  inchee  io 
length,  taken  in  a  rock-pool  at  Panama. 
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19.  dtharlchtliys  latifroii%  sp.  dov.    (29255,29416,29425,29496.) 
SobgenoB  Hemirkombtu  Bleeker. 

Body  elliptical,  the  dorsal  and  ventral  oatlines  eqnally  arched;  month 
placed  low,  below  axis  of  body;  snont  with  an  abmpt  constriction  in 
front  of  upper  orbit,  the  oatline  then  again  convex ;  eyes  on  the  left  side, 
distant,  the  lower  in  advance  of  the  npper ;  a  vertical  line  from  anterior 
margin  of  upper  orbit  passing  through  the  middle  of  the  lower;  dis- 
tance of  upper  eye  from  dorsal  outline  equaling  two- thirds  its  vertical 
diameter;  interorbital  space  concave,  very  wide,  its  width  1^  times 
diameter  of  orbit  in  a  specimen  8  inches  long,  much  narrower  in  young 
specimens;  a  ridge  from  upper  angle  of  lower  eye  runs  upwards  and 
backwards  to  join  a  ridge  from  upper  orbit.  Nostrils  on  a  level  with 
upper  margin  of  lower  eye,  the  anterior  with  a  flap,  distant  from  the 
posterior,  which  is  circular;  length  of  snout  to  front  of  lower  eye  4 J  to 
5  in  head.  Mouth  very  oblique,  the  gape  convex  upwards  and  back- 
wards; maxillary  two-fifths  length  of  head,  reaching  to  middle  of  lower 
pupil;  it  is  very  narrow  and  covered  with  small  scales.  Teeth  small; 
the  upper  jaw  with  two  series,  the  front  teeth  of  the  outer  scries  some- 
what enlarged ;  lower  jaw  with  a  single  series ;  vomer  and  palatines 
toothless. 

Gill-rakers  short  and  broad,  the  longest  about  one-half  vertical  diam- 
eter of  pupil;  about  7  on  anterior  limb  of  arch;  psendobranchise  present. 
Preopercle  with  i>osterior  margin  nearly  vertical,  the  lower  third  only 
free,  the  upper  two-thirds  grown  fast  to  opercle  and  scaled  over;  the 
lower  margin  running  very  obliquely  downwards  and  forwards,  the 
angle  thus  an  obtuse  one.  Dorsal  fin  commencing  on  the  snout  in  front 
of  up|)er  eye,  the  first  four  or  five  rays  exserted  and  turned  over  to  the 
blind  side;  the  highest  rays  are  behind  the  middle  of  the  tin  and  are 
about  two-fifths  length  of  head;  anal  fin  similar  to  dorsal,  its  origin 
under  base  of  i>ectorals.  Caudal  short,  about  two-thirds  length  of 
head,  the  middle  rays  the  longest,  the  outer  rays  slightly  prolonged. 
Yeutrals  unsymmetrical,  that  of  colored  side  on  the  ridge  of  the  abdo- 
men, the  other  inserted  in  front  of  it.  Pectoral  of  colored  side  long, 
the  rays  very  slender,  the  two  upper  prolonged  and  filamentous,  the 
upper  (in  adults)  more  than  one-third  total  length ;  pectoral  of  blind 
side  more  than  two-fifths  length  of  head. 

Scales  ciliated,  somewhat  irregular,  of  moderate  size,  with  small  scales 
intermixed;  snont  naked,  head  and  body  otherwise  scaly;  scales  on  in- 
terorbital region  very  small ;  a  series  of  small  scales  on  basal  half  of 
each  dorsal  and  anal  ray;  base  of  caudal  thickly  scaled,  a  series  of 
small  scales  running  nearly  to  tip  of  each  ray.  Lateral  line  slightly 
rising  anteriorly  but  without  distinct  curve. 

D.  92;  A.  72.    Head  4  in  length;  depth  2^;  Lat.  1.  60. 

nead  and  body  light  brown,  with  grayish  and  light  bluish  dots,  with 
some  darker  areas  and  a  few  round  brown  spots  ocellated  with  lighter. 
Interorbital  space  with  a  vertical  brown  bar  bordered  by  lighter.    Fins 
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similarly  marked,  the  dorsal  and  anal  with  a  dark  blotch  on  each  eighth 
or  tenth  ray,  the  pectoral  sometimes  with  one  or  more  brownish  bars. 

Kot  abandant  in  the  Bay  of  Panama;  several  specimens  were  taken^ 
the  largest  about  10  inches  in  length. 

Indiana  University,  December  2, 1881. 

BRYANT  WALKER  LIBRAIW 

MU9IUM  OF  Z0OL0<;V 

05r  THB  NIJ€I«EAB€I.EATAGB.FIG1JRE9  1IBTBI.OlM(fti(^B%%^  THB 
SEGIHJBIfTATIOIV  OF  THE  OJBRinilVAIi  DISK  OF  THE  EOG  OF  THE 
SAIilllON. 

By  lOUN  A.  RYBER. 

The  fact  that  very  complex  changes  are  undergone  by  nuclei  daring 
the  segmentation  of  cells  has  been  known  for  only  a  comparatively 
short  time,  and,  we  may  add,  our  knowledge  has  been  greatly  increased 
by  the  recent  advances  made  in  the  perfection  of  histological  methods. 
The  titles  of  the  principal  memoirs  on  the  subject  are  given  below.* 

From  the  list  of  papers,  it  will  be  gathered  that  all  are  German,  and 
by  only  a  few  authors.  The  first  of  them.  Professor  Flemming,  has  de- 
scribed and  figured  such  remarkable  cleavage-figures,  which  he  has 
claimed  to  have  observed  in  segmenting  cells,  that  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  some  cotemporaries  have  been  inclined  to  be  incredulous. 
Since  I  have  been  enabled,  however,  to  observe  some  of  these  phenom- 
ena for  myself,  I  am  quite  well  convinced  that  he  has  given  us  results^ 
the  value  of  which  cannot  perhaps  just  yet  be  properly  estimated. 

I  recently  received  a  series  of  ova  of  the  common  salmon,  some  of 
them  in  the  second  day  of  development,  from  Mr.  H.  H.  Buck,  of  Or- 
land.  Me.,  in  which  very  complex  and  intej*esting  nuclear  changes  were 
in  progress.  The  germinal  disk  had  not  yet  begun  to  spread  to  form 
the  blastoderm,  but  the  cleavage  had  advanced  so  far  that  it  had  been 
segmented  into  several  thousand  cells,  each  measuring  about  y^th  of 
an  inch  in  diameter.  These  salmon  ova  had  been  preserved  in  weak 
alcohol,  so  that  they  were  not  quite  as  good,  perhaps,  for  our  studies  as 
they  would  have  been  had  they  been  hardened  in  very  weak  chromic 
acid.  The  cells  were,  however,  very  clear,  so  that  any  nuclear  figures 
could  be  well  seen  even  without  other  reagents,  though  upon  immers- 

*  W.  Flemming.  Beitriige  zur  Eentniss  dcr  Zelle  and  ihrer  Lebenserscheinungen. 
I  Part,  Arch.  f.  mikr.  Anatomie,  XVI ;  II  Part  and  supplement,  Ibidem,  XVIII ;  III 
Part,  Ibidem,  XX. 

W.  Flemming.  Ueber  das  Verbalteu  des  Kerns  bei  der  Zelltheilung  und  iiber  die 
Bedcutung  mehrkemiger  Zellen.    Virchow's  Archiv,  LXXVII. 

Peremescbko.  Ueber  die  Thoilnng  thierisoher  Zellen.  Arch,  f.  mikr.  Anatomie^ 
XVII. 

W.  Pfitzner.    Die  Epidermis  der  Amphibien  Morphol.  Jahrb.,  VI. 

W.  Pfitzner.  Ueber  den  feineren  Ban  der  bei  der  Zelltheilang  anftretenden  faden* 
fcrmigen  Differencirnngeu  des  Zellkems.    Morph.  Jahrb.,  VII,  Hft.  2. 

W.  Pfitzner.  Beobachtungen  tiber  weiteres  Vorkommen  der  Earyokinese.  Aroh« 
1  mikr.  Anatomie,  XX,  Hft.  1. 
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ing  the  disk  for  some  time  in  acid  carmine,  the  nuclei  were  very  dis- 
tinctly brought  out,  so  that  all  the  phases  of  change  which  they  un- 
dergo could  be  observed  in  different  individual  cells  composing  the  disk. 
In  some  cells  the  nuclei  were  in  the  resting  stage;  in  fact,  such  was  the 
case  with  the  majority,  and  a  comparatively  small  number  were  observed 
to  be  undergoing  cleavage  with  the  nuclear  matter  aggregated  at  oppo- 
site ends  of  the  now  elongating  nuclear  figure.  Every  phase  of  nuclear 
metamorphosis  could  be  studied  deliberately  after  I  had  made  perma- 
nent balsam  preparations,  and  from  these  I  have  been  enabled  to  make 
a  number  of  camera  sketches,  which  are  almost  as  complex  as  any 
figured  by  Flemming.  These  sketches  are  appended  in  an  accompany- 
ing plate. 

It  is  not  known  in  what  respect  the  nucleus  differs  chemically  from 
the  rest  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell  in  which  it  is  embedded,  but  it  is 
known  that  it  is  in  some  way  very  intimately  concerned  in  the  process 
of  cell-division,  a  phenomenon  which  always  accompanies  growth  and 
development.  In  the  case  of  almost  all,  perhaps  all  organisms,  the  cells 
which  compose  them  are  constituted  of  a  central  more  or  less  refringent 
body,  the  nucleus  involved  in  a  covering  of  protoplasm  usually  more  or 
less  different  in  optical  properties  from  that  composing  the  former. 
Huxley  observes  (Anat.  Invert.  19),  "when  nucleated  cells  divide,  the 
division  of  the  nucleus,  as  a  rule,  precedes  that  of  the  whole  cell."  This 
appears  to  be  the  fact  in  the  case  of  the  segmentation  of  the  cells  of  the 
germinal  disk  of  the  egg  of  the  salmon,  but  just  what  share  the  envel- 
oping protoplasm  may  take  in  the  process  we  do  not  certainly  know; 
doubtless  the  enveloping  protoplasm  is  just  as  necessary  as  an  aid  or 
accessory  in  the  process  as  the  nucleus  itself;  they  are  probably  in  sosie 
way  complementary  to  each  other.  To  support  this  view  we  have  the 
additional  fact  that  we  know  nothing  of  absolutely  naked  nuclei,  nor  is 
the  evidence  in  favor  of  absolutely  non-nucleated  cells  much  more  than 
negative.  The  constancy  with  which  complex  cleavage-figures  have  re- 
cently been  observed  in  plants,  Infusoria^  Protaplastaj  Molluaca^  Echi- 
nodennata^  Arthropodaj  and  Vertebrataj  both  in  the  adult  and  embryo 
condition,  would  argue  that  they  invariably  accompany  and  character- 
ize cellular  fission  or  segmentation,  and,  inasmuch  as  the  reputedly  non- 
nucleated  Manera  propagate  by  fission,  pass  through  a  resting  stage 
just  like  the  cells  of  otiier  organisms,  it  would  not  be  surprising  to  find 
that  they  too  were  provided  with  nuclei  which  would  develop  cleavage- 
figures  in  the  act  of  fission.  Their  complete  parity  of  behavior  in  all 
other  respects  leads  us  to  look  for  important  revelations  respecting  their 
complete  morphological  correspondence  with  other  types  of  cells  as  soon 
as  they  are  studied  by  the  help  of  improved  methods. 

Having  given  the  preceding  sketch  of  the  fnnction  and  characteristics 
of  nuclei  throughout  the  animal  kingdom,  we  are  prepared  to  deal  some- 
what more  intelligently  with  the  special  case  of  the  cleavage-figures 
which  we  have  observed  in  the  ova  of  the  salmon.    The  changes  ob- 
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served  in  the  cells  of  Salmo  »alar  agree  in  all  essential  particalars  with 
those  seen  by  Fleniming  in  the  cells  of  the  skin  and  branchiaB  of  the 
Salamander  of  Europe,  and  are  of  interest  as  confirming  his  observa- 
tions and  also  as  showing  clearly  for  the  first  time  that  similar  phe- 
nomena occur  in  the  segmenting  cells  of  a  species  of  fish  which  has  been 
perhaps  more  thoroughly  studied  embryologically  than  any  other. 

Fig.  1  represents  a  cell  of  the  germinal  disk  of  Salmo  with  its  nucleus 
in  the  quiescent  or  resting  stage  magnified  about  800  times,  which  is 
the  amplification  of  most  of  the  figures.  In  this  condition  the  nucleus 
is  approximately  globular  and  traversed  by  a  very  irregular  and  inter- 
iiipted  network  of  aggregations,  consisting  of  broken  thread-like  and 
rounded  granular  bodies.  This  condition  is  the  one  which  may  be  sup- 
posed to  exist  during  the  long  intervals  of  rest  between  the  periods  of 
active  segmentation  which  have  been  observed  by  different  biologists 
during  the  very  early  stages  of  development  of  the  ova  of  various  types. 
This  interval  of  rest  may  also  include  a  portion  of  the  stages  of  change 
undergone  by  the  nucleus  preparatory  to  cleavage,  and  which  will  be 
next  described. 

Fig.  2  represents  the  nucleus  of  a  cell  from  the  germ  disk  of  Scdmo 
which  is  elongating  and  undergoing  a  rearrangement  of  its  contents 
preparatory  to  division.  With  careful  study  it  was  found  that  nuclei 
were  present  in  different  cells  in  this  stage  of  metamorphosis.  The 
irregular  broken  granular  thre<a(ls  and  granules  observed  in  Fig.  1  were 
seen,  with  careful  focusing,  to  have  rearranged  themselves  in  the  form 
of  an  intricate  skein-like  meshwork  of  threads,  the  direction  of  whicli 
was  generally  more  or  less  in  conformity  with  the  long  axis  of  the  nu- 
cleus. This  stage  corresponds  very  closely  with  simiLir  preparatory 
stages  figured  by  Flemming  and  observed  by  him  in  Salamatidra. 

I'igs.  3,  4,  and  7  represent  other  stages,  also  preparatory  or  progress- 
ive. In  Fig.  4  the  nuclear  matter  exhibits  a  tendency  to  aggr(*gjite  at 
the  opposite  poles  of  the  nucleus,  while  in  Fig.  3  aggregations  are  taking 
place  around  the  equator  of  the  nucleus  as  well  as  at  the  poles.  .  The 
equatorial  ring  of  granular  aggregations  is  viewed  somewhat  obliquely, 
showing  that  they  occupy  a  peripheral  position  against  its  wall.  Fig.  7 
represents  a  nucleus  similar  to  the  last,  in  which  we  may  likewise  note 
the  equatorial  and  x>olar  accumulations  of  nuclear  matter.  Cleavage  or 
segmentation  of  the  cell  will  take  place  across  the  plane  marked  by  the 
equatorial  aggregations. 

Other  phases  in  this  strange  cycle  of  phenomena  are  represented  in 
Figs.  8, 11,  and  12.  In  Figs.  8  and  12  the  nuclear  equatorial  plate 
seems  to  be  developed.  In  Fig.  11  the  nucleus  has  apparently  lost  its 
contour,  but  in  all  of  the  last  three  the  nuclear  matter  has  been  aggre- 
gated into  definite  stout  threads,  with  enlargements  at  their  ends  in  two 
of  the  cases. 

In  Figs.  5  and  6  the  sharp  contour  of  the  nucleus  has  been  finally 
lost;  short,  thick,  and  highly  refringent  rods  have  been  developed  on 
Bull.  U.  8.  F.  O.,  81 22  July  T^  1%«5^^ 
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either  side  of  its  equator.    In  Fig.  5  they  are  very  irregular;  in  Fig.  6 
much  more  regular. 

Fig.  18  represents  another  phase  of  the  progressive  stage,  in  which 
the  refringent  nuclear  rods  at  the  opposite  poles  of  the  nucleus  form  a 
loaf-like  figure.  In  this  phase  the  rods  seem  to  be  about  ready  to  part 
at  the  equator  so  as  to  assume  the  arrangement  observed  in  Figs.  19 
and  20.  These  are  also  progressive  and  approximating  the  conditions 
shown  in  Figs.  13  and  15.  Figs.  14,  16,  and  17  are  still  further  stages 
in  the  process  and  indicate  the  stage  when  the  cleavage  or  segmenta- 
tion may  be  said  to  have  been  completed.  In  Figs.  9, 10,  and  13  to  20, 
inclusive,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  refringent  nuclear  rods  have  been 
aggregated  at  the  poles  of  the  nucleus,  where  they  lie  in  a  bundle  some- 
what like  a  bunch  of  fagots,  or  in  the  form  of  a  crown  or  wreath.  As 
the  polar  crown-like  figures  are  separated  the  refringent  rods  of  which 
they  are  composed  are  more  and  more  compacted  together  into  a  closer 
bundle,  as  indicated  in  Figs.  14,  16,  and  17. 

In  Fig.  21  the  cleavage  seems  to  have  been  completed,  as  the  two 
|K)hir  nuclear  aggregations  lie  more  nearly  in  the  centers  of  the  two  new 
<^lls.  There  is  still  a  trace  of  the  ro<Mike  condition  of  the  nuclear  mat- 
ter discernible,  but  the  tendency  is  retrogressive,  that  is,  to  the  phase 
indicated  in  Fig.  2.  This  apparently  completes  the  series  of  rhythmical 
phenomena  which  we  have  observed  in  the  cleavage  of  the  nuclei  and 
•cells  of  the  germinal  disk  of  the  egg  of  the  common  salmon.  In  Fig.  21 
the  two  new  nuclei  will  undergo  a  retrogressive  metamorphosis  until 
they  are  like  Fig.  1 ;  when  this  has  been  done,  they  will  pass  into  the 
so-called  resting  stage,  only  to  repeat  the  series  of  changes  of  form  and 
rean-angement  of  their  substance  in  subsequent  cleavages  as  described 
above. 

In  my  pai>er  on  the  retardation  of  development  of  the  eggs  of  the 
shad  I  have  endeavored  to  explain  why  it  was  that  segmentation  ap- 
peared to  go  on  rhythmically ;  data  similar  to  these  were  there  laid  under 
contribution  to  explain  away  the  fact.  I  had,  up  to  that  time,  not  been 
able  to  make  any  observations  of  my  own  on  the  behavior  of  the  nu- 
cleus during  the  acts  of  segmentation,  and  this  notice  is  designed  to 
supplement  and  reinforce  the  arguments  there  put  forth.  As  far  as  I 
am  aware,  the  foregoing  account  is  the  first  which  minutely  describes 
the  behavior  of  nuclei  in  the  segmenting  germinal  disk  of  any  fish,  and 
for  that  matter,  the  segmentation  of  any  of  the  cells  of  a  teleostean. 

The  stages  represented  in  Figs.  3,  5,  6,  7,  8, 11,  12,  and  18  appear  to 
it»i>resent,  in  successive  order  as  named,  the  systole  of  the  nuclear  mat 
ter  towanls  the  equator  of  the  nucleus,  while  Figs.  18,  20,  19,  10,  9, 13, 
15,  14,  16,  and  17  similarly  and  successively  represent  the  dfta^fo^epliases 
of  repulsion  from  the  nuclear  plate  or  equator.  The  rhythmical  nature 
of  the  phenomena  can,  I  think,  hardly  be  questioned,  nor  will  any  one 
doubt  the  propriety  of  the  application  of  the  terms  systole  and  diastole 
as  suggested  by  Flemming.    Lest  it  be  objected  that  the  nuclear  figures 
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;ire  the  result  of  the  disturbing  effects  of  reagents,  let  it  be  remarked 
here  that  precisely  similar  changes  have  been  observed  in  the  living 
nuclei  of  both  plants  and  animals. 

Xo  connecting  granular  fibers  could,  as  a  rule,  be  clearly  made  out 
between  the  aggregations  at  the  opposite  poles  of  the  nucleus.  The 
connecting  lines,  when  present,  appeared  to  be  more  or  less  broken  as 
represented  in  our  sketches,  and  only  a  faint  outline  of  the  nuclear  field 
between  the  aggregations  could  be  clearly  made  out.  Neither  was  it 
possible  to  find  any  granular  lines  radiating  outwards  from  and  beyond 
the  ends  of  the  aggregations  into  the  surrounding  protoplasm  of  the  cell 
in  which  the  nuclei  were  embedded. 

This  condition  is  in  very  marked  contrast  with  that  constantly  ob- 
served in  the  connective  tissue-cells  of  the  oyster,  one  of  which  is  rep- 
resented in  Fig.  22  enlarged  800  times.  Here  a  complex  network  of 
granular  threads  passes  outwards  in  all  directions  from  the  irregular 
nucleus  through  the  enveloping  protoplasm ;  besides  the  threads  there 
are  usually  one  or  two  globular  granular  accessory  bodies  present,  as 
shown  in  the  figure.  A  still  more  complex  arrangement  of  granular 
threads  around  the  nucleus  is  shown  in  Fig.  23  of  a  cell,  enlarged  1 ,000 
times,  from  the  reproductive  tissues  of  the  smooth  limpet,  Crepidula 
glatica.  This  last  figure  is  from  a  sketch  made  two  years  ago  from  fresh 
material  studied  in  neutral  fluid. 
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imPJLKinKIVTS. 

By  B.  P.  CHADiriCK.  • 

Bradfobd,  Mass.,  December  23, 1881. 
Trof.  Spencer  F.  Baied  : 

Dear  Sir:  I  take  this  method  of  calling  your  attention  to  a  subject 
that  has  occupied  my  mind  for  a  long  time,  and  that  is,  the  destructioa 
of  the  young  fish  along  our  coast  from  Cape  Henry  to  Kova  Scotia,  by 
the  use  of  ill-constructed  nets,  pounds,  weirs,  and  traps  of  every  descrip- 
tion. For  instance,  in  the  seining  of  mackerel  it  often  happens  that  200 
barrels  are  taken  at  a  time;  of  this  amount  only  25  barrels  are  found  to 
be  large  enough  to  be  of  any  value  in  the  market,  the  other  175  barrels 
are  thrown  back  into  the  sea,  all  dead.  This  is  a  daily  occurrence  in  a 
liuudred  i)laces,  and  countless  millions  of  young  fish  are  destroyed  dur- 
ing the  mackerel  season  annually.  The  catch  of  mackerel  is  of  vast 
importance  to  this  country,  and  the  useless  destruction  of  the  young 
iish  is  four  times  the  amount  of  that  sold  as  food.  This  wanton  waste 
of  the  young  fish  can  all  be  avoided  by  act  of  Congress,  compelling 
fishermen  to  use  seines,  the  mesh  of  which  is  large  enough  for  the  young 
of  a  useless  size  to  pass  through;  thus  there  would  be  no  fish  taken  ex- 
cept such  as  are  marketable.    This  subject  is  probably  nothing  new  to 
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yon,  bat  npon  investigation  yon  will  find  it  of  mnch  importance;  should 

yoa  deem  it  of  sufficient  importance  to  bring  the  subject  before  Con- 

gresSy  with  a  view  of  regulating  our  fisheries  so  far  as  the  government 

has  jurisdiction  from  the  shore  along  oui  coast,  I  would  be  pleased  to 

furnish  you  with  further  information  and  such  suggestions  as  have  come 

to  my  observation  in  years  past. 

Yery  respectfnlly, 

B.  P.  CHADW ICK, 

Deputy  Fish  Commissioner^  Massachusetts. 


THB  PROPOSED  INTBOWTION  OF  CATFISH  ISiTO  OHBNT. 

By  THOmAS  irii.soiv. 

United  Stains  Consulate, 

Ghentj  December  2, 1881. 
Hon.  Spencer  F.  Baird, 

Commissioner^  &c. : 

My  Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  the  12th  ult.  was  duly  received,  to- 
gether with  the  pamphlets  on  carp  and  salmon,  for  all  of  which  accept 
my  thanks.  My  expectation  and  idea  in  regard  to  importation  of  cat- 
fish i&as  follows:  There  are  many  rivers  and  canals  in  this  city  and 
province  which  are  capable  of  raising  fish  in  great  numbers,  but  owing 
to  the  muddy,  sluggish  character  of  the  streams,  the  number  of  mills  of 
every  sort,  the  locksy  &c.,  &c.,  together  with  the  increased  number  of 
eeis,  the  fish  have  been  driven  nearly  out;  fish  like  the  salmon,  pike, 
&c.,  &c.,  will  not  remain  and  thrive;  therefore,  while  there  are  great 
quantities  of  water  there  are  few  fish.  Fish  are  brought  from  the  sea 
and  are  for  sale  in  the  markets,  but  I  have  thought  to  utilize  these  rivers 
by  the  importation  of  fish,  such  as  would  live  and  thrive  and  would  ]>e 
essentially  a  poor  man's  fish,  such  as  could  be  caught  on  the  banks  in  the 
country  through  which  the  streams  flow.  I  have  talked  with  the  gover- 
nor of  the  province  and  it  meets  his  approbation.  He  said  late  laws  had 
been  passed  for  the  protection  of  fish  and  that  this  general  matter  had 
received  the  attention  of  the  government.  I  do  not  understand  that 
there  is  any  fish  society  or  association  in  this  kingdom,  but  I  think  such 
a  step  as  I  propose  would  excite  sufQcient  attention  to  result  in  the  form- 
ation of  one. 

Therefore,  as  a  sort  of  pioneer  and  jpro  bono  publicoj  I  have  thought  to 
take  this  initiatory  step  solely  for  the  good  of  the  public,  and  knowing 
your  devotion,  &c.,  &c.,  to  this  fish  business  as  one  of  your  specialties,. 
I  have  thought  you  and  I  could  make  the  world  a  little  better  from  our 
having  lived  in  it  by  md^king  the  ende^^vors  I  have  suggested.  This  is^ 
the  whole  matter.  It  will  be  necessary  to  give  me  full  instructions 
what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it  on  receipt  of  the  fish.    I  know  virtually 
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nothing  about  the  manner,  &c.,  of  taking  care  of  young  fish.  Have 
you  no  pamphlet  giving  such  directions  t  I  can  easily  arrange  for  the 
freight  on  the  Red  Star  Line  of  8tea\Qers  from  New  York  to  Antwerp, 
and  fiom  Antwerp  here.  I  will  see  that  all  is  paid,  and  so  far  as  that 
is*  concerned  you  need  not  delay  sending. 

There  are  many  canals  in  this  country',  very  many  of  which  commu- 
nicate with  the  rivers  direct,  and  at  very  short  distances,  making  a  net- 
work of  canal  and  river  extending  over  large  areas  of  country.  These 
canals  have  few  locks,  and  are  not  usually  drained  or  emptied.  A  look 
in  the  encycloi)edia  at  Little  Ghent  will  give  you  a  better  idea  than  I  can 
in  any  letter.  There  are  27  canals,  long  and  short,  in  this  city,  and  80 
bridges. 

My  query  is.  Where,  in  such  a  system,  ought  young  fish  to  be  emptied? 
In  the  canals,  or  in  the  river  I  Ought  they  to  have  free  access  to  the 
.sea  or  lower  river,  or  should  it  be  to  the  upper  river?  There  is  one 
place  which  has  been  lately  emptied  and  cleared  of  eels  and  everything, 
but  it  is  closed  at  both  ends  by  locks.  With  all  this  information,  where 
and  how  should  they  be  emptied? 


A  TBAN9FEB  OF  liEATKEB  CARP  (CITPBIIVIJS  CABPIO)  FBOiML 
THE  OOVEBNUffBNT  PONDS  AT  ITASHINOTON,  V.  S.  A.,  TO  SCOT- 
liANH. 

By  A.  iriI.SOJV   ARMISTEAD. 

Douglass  Hall,  Near  Dalbeattie,  Scotland, 

December  6, 1881. 

Dear  Peofessoe  Baibd  :  You  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  the  25 
leiither  carp  have  been  safely  landed  after  a  very  stormy  voyage.  The 
gale  was  a  very  severe  one,  and  on  Wednesday,  November  23,  the  wind 
blew  with  hurricane  force,  and  we  were  obliged  to  "heave  to"  for  twenty- 
two  hours;  the  seas  were  very  large  indeed.  We  shipped  one  during 
the  night  which  disabled  the  four  seamen  on  watch;  one  had  two  ribs 
broken  and  another  his  head  badly  cut;  the  other  two  were  lamed* 
The  wheel-house  was  "stove  in''  and  the  galley  bulged  in;  one  boat 
was  carried  away  on  deck,  breaking  down  the  chimney-stack  of  the 
donkey-engine.  Through  all  this  storm  the  carp  did  well.  The  temper- 
ature of  the  water  was  50^  Fahr.  at  New  York,  and  during  the  voyage 
varied  from  54^  to  C2Jo.  i  also  fed  them  with  a  little  oatmeal  and 
potato  four  times.  The  temperature  of  the  water  here  at  this  time  of 
year  is  about  44P  to  50°,  which,  I  suppose,  will  be  rather  too  cold  for 
the  carp.  I  give  them  a  little  oatmeal,  but  think  they  don't  touch  it. 
My  brother  is  much  pleased  with  the  carp,  and  would  wish  me  to  thank 
you  for  all  your  kindness.  He  will  value  these  fish  very  much,  remem- 
bering how  he  came  to  get  them.    We  have  got  our  fish-hatching  house 
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up  now  and  a  few  hatching-troughs  with  8almo  JeteAeiuis  ova  in,  Lat 
the  ponds  outside  will  be  laborioi^  work.  The  hatching-house  is  SO 
feet  long  by  30  feet^  and  built  of  granite*  The  first  fry-pond  is  just  fin- 
ished, and  is  CO  feet  by  4  feet,  the  bottom  made  of  concrete  and  the 
walls  built  up  with  granite  and  Portland  cement  (three  of  sand  and  one 
-psLTt  cement).  This  makes  a  capital  pond.  I  will  try  and  remember  to 
send  you  a  drawing  of  the  fish-house  as  it  is  intended  to  be  when  fin- 
ished. I  think  my  brother  has  some  drawings  in  hand,  but  probably  it 
will  be  some  weeks  before  I  can  send  it. 


POIil^OCK-FISHIIfO  I!V  BOSTO«<V  BAT. 

By  8.  J.  mARTIM. 

There  is  something  strange  about  the  pollock-fishing. 

All  through  the  summer  the  pollock  are  caught  on  the  eastern  grounds 
as  far  east  as  "Granman''  Bank.  After  the  1st  of  November  you  can't 
find  a  pollock  on  the  eastern  shore.  I  have  talked  with  four  cap- 
tains of  eastern  vessels.  They  tell  me  they  don't  come  in  on  the  east- 
em  shore  to  spawn ;  if  they  did,  there  would  not  be  so  many  eastern 
vessels  fishing  in  Boston  Bay.  There  is  not  a  rocky  spot  in  Boston  Bay 
that  has  not  plenty  of  pollock,  although  there  is  one  particular  place 
where  the  vessels  all  anchor.  This  is  called  the  Old  Southeast.  It  is 
7  miles  southeast  from  Half-way  Bock.  I  have  seen  75  sail  of  vessels 
Sit  anchor  in  a  place  half  a  mile  square.  They  lie  so  near  together  that 
they  take  the  oars  to  push  the  vessels  apart,  and  they  have  seines  from 
one  to  another;  with  a  sudden  change  of  wind  they  have  to  cut  cables 
to  get  clear.  When  it  is  moderate  some  of  the  vessels  make  fast  to  the 
veseel  at  anchor.  Most  of  the  vessels  carry  ten  men  each.  They  fish 
with  two  lines  to  a  man.  Some  of  the  vessels  have  caught  30,000 
pounds  in  24  hours.  They  use  some  fresh  bait,  but  mostly  clams;  the 
older  the  clams  the  better.  They  use  clams  that  have  been  carried  to 
the  Banks.  There  are  40  sail  of  eastern  vessels  up  here  fishing  for  pol- 
lock. Sometimes  on  a  clear  night  they  catch  as  many  as  they  do  in  the 
day.  The  pollock  this  fall  have  brought  a  good  price,  80  cents  per  hun- 
dred pounds  round.  Last  fall  they  sold  for  60  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 
The  fish  are  large;  the  last  ones  averaged  12  i)ounds  each.  There  is 
great  excitement  in  catching  them.  Where  the  vessels  lie  so  near,  all 
hands  may  be  heard  shouting  over  the  entire  fleet. 

Gloucester,  Mass.,  November  22, 1881. 
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con  GIf.I.-!¥ETM  IN  IPAWICH  BAV.  :11AI9SA€H1JSETT8. 

By  S.  J.  HIARTIIV. 

Gloucester,  Mass.,  Noveinber  15, 1881. 

Dear  Professor:  I  tlioaght  I  wonld  write  and  let  you  know  liow 
the  cod  gill-nets  are  doing.  Six  vessels  have  their  nets  set,  and  they 
liave  done  well. 

I  find  that  pollock  will  mesh  as  well  as  codfish.  The  first  night  the 
schooner  Maud  Gertrude  set  her  nets,  12  in  number,  they  got  3,000 
pounds  pollock,  2,000  pounds  cod.  The  nets  were  set  on  Brown's.  Their 
nets  were  set  three  nights.  They  have  as  many  pollock  as  codfish. 
The  pollock  tear  the  nets  badly.  The  net  has  too  large  a  mesh  for  pol- 
lock. Captain  Gill  told  me  that  if  the  nets  had  8-inch  meshes  they 
could  get  them  full  of  pollock.  The  10-inch  mesh  catches  large  pollock, 
some  of  them  weighing  20,  21,  21 J  pounds.  They  tore  the  nets  so  badly 
in  three  nights  that  they  had  to  put  three  nets  ashore.  The  pollock  are 
very  strong  fish.  The  reason  they  tear  the  nets  is,  that  they  get  half 
way  through  the  mesh,  then  they  have  their  head  and  tail  both  to  work. 
It  takes  strong  twine  to  hold  them.  Two  vessels  had  nets  set  in  Ipswich 
J>ay.  They  got  12,000  pounds  each  in  two  nights  with  12  nets  each. 
The*  Northern  Eagle  went  to  Ipswich  Bay  Monday  morning  with  24 
nets.  I  think  they  will  do  well.  There  is  a  good  school  of  fish  on  the 
rocks.  There  are  two  boats  running  Sperling  from  Plymouth  to  Glouces- 
ter to  sell.  There  are  plenty  of  pollock.  A  vessel  went  out  Sunday 
morning,  came  in  to-day,  had  25,000  pounds  pollock ;  8  men.  There  are 
35  sail  fishing  after  pollock. 

I  will  try  and  keep  you  posted  on  the  cod  gill-nets. 


Gloucester,  Mass.,  Koveniber  25, 1881. 
Dear  Professor:  A  few  words  concerning  cod  gill-nets.  The 
schooner  Northern  Eagle  arrived  from  Ipswich  Bay  Wednesday.  Was 
gone  eight  days.  Landed  33,000  pounds  large  cod;  stocked  $800; 
crew's  share,  $63  per  capita.  The  fish  were  all  landed  in  Rockport. 
They  used  28  nets;  four  50-fa thorn  nets  to  a  dory.  Some  of  the  vessels 
cdTTy  32  nets.  Fish  are  not  plenty.  They  fetch  a  big  price,  averaging 
three  cents  a  pound.  Three  years  ago  one  cent  a  i>ound  was  a  good 
price.  Last  week  there  were  128  nets  set  down  the  bay.  Next  week 
there  will  be  250  nets  set  in  Ipswich  Bay.  All  the  vessels  that  had 
nets  last  year  c^an  get  them  cheap.  A  net  50  fathoms  long,  3  fathoms 
<leep,  costs  $13.  Don't  have  to  buy  any  glass  balls,  nor  head-rope,  so 
the  nets  come  a  great  deal  cheaper.  One  thing  strange,  that  aJl  the 
fish  are  male  fish ;  always  before  the  female  fish  came  first.    I  was  on 
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board  the  schooner  Northern  Eagle  Thanksgiving-day.  She  had 
5,000  [pounds  cod  they  got  the  day  before.  There  were  but  14  fe- 
male fish.  The  male  fish  are  not  large,  average  15  pounds  each;  the 
female  fish,  20  pounds  each.  In  two  of  the  female  fish  the  spawu  was 
ripe.  'A  few  of  the  male  fish  were  ripe.  One  vessel  went  down  to 
Ipswich  Bay  with  trawls;  they  did  not  get  enough  fish  to  eat.  I  will 
know  more  about  the  net-fishing  next  week,  and  will  try  and  keep  you 
XK)sted  if  I  can.  It  is  hard  to  get  an  account  of  all  the  fish  that  are 
caught  in  nets.    I  will  do  the  best  I  can. 


Gloucester,  Mass.,  December  G,  1881. 
Deau  Pkofessou  :  A  few  words  about  the  cod  gill-nets.  When  the 
fish  first  came  on  the  rocks  this  fall  there  was  a  good  school.  The  hand- 
liners  did  well.  The  netters  did  well.  The  fish  are  scarce  now.  No  fish 
caught  on  hand-lines.  Some  of  the  boats  were  out  yesterday  with  frozen 
herring  for  bait.  Caught  no  fish.  All  the  fish  that  are  caught  are 
caught  in  nets.  I  was  down  at  Rockx)ort  last  Friday.  There  were  seven 
boats  with  codfish.  Thursday  there  were  six  boats  there  with  codfish. 
Thirteen  boats  landed  90,000  pounds  of  fish  last  week.  All  the  Ports- 
mouth boats  with  nets  landed  their  fish  in  Portsmouth.  The  Newbury- 
port  boats  w  ith  nets  land  their  fish  at  Newburyport  as  near  as  I  can  leam. 
There  were  145,000  pounds  of  fish  caught  in  gill-nets  last  week.  If 
it  were  not  for  the  gill -nets  wo  couVd  not  get  fish  enough  to  eat.  There 
were  26  b9ats  with  gill-nets  last  week.  They  average  22  nets  to  a  boat. 
All  the  vessels  that  were  fishing  with  trawls  are  getting  nets.  There  will 
be  30  vessels  with  nets.  My  belief  in  regard  to  gill-net  fishing  is,  that  if  all 
the  boats  would  take  their  nets  up  every  morning,  and  set  them  at  night, 
it  would  be  better  for  all  concerned.  I  think  the  nets  scare  the  fish  in 
the  day-time.  If  the  nets  were  up  all  day  the  fish  would  have  a  chance 
to  come  farther  inshore.  The  nets  would  last  longer.  The  netters  will 
not  do  it.  If  they  get  their  nets  on  a  good  spot  they  want  to  keep  them 
there.  The  netters  don't  sell  fish  in  Gloucester.  If  I  could  go  to  llock- 
port  once  a  week  I  could  tell  very  nearly  what  they  get  in  nets.  Tho 
fish  they  got  last  week  sold  at  two  dollars  a  hundred  pounds.  The  fish 
I  looked  at  in  Rockport  were  two-thirds  male  fish. 


Gloucestek,  Mass.,  December  22, 1881. 

Dear  Sib  :  I  will  send  you  last  week's  report  of  the  cod  gill-nets. 
There  were  160,000  pounds  of  codfish  caught  in  cod  gill-nets  last  week. 
Fish  are  scarce.  Six  boats  have  taken  their  nets  up  in  Ipswich  Bay 
and  set  them  off  here.  The  fish  off  here  are  most  all  male  fish,  good 
size,  averaging  19  ][)ounds  each.  The  trawlers  and  netters  don't  agree 
in  Ipswich  Bay.  The  trawlers  think  the  nets  scare  the  fish  and  stop 
them  ftom  coming  in.  Twenty-nine  vessels  have  nets.  Some  of  the 
boats  have  their  nets  up  for  repairs.    Fish  aix)  sold  to-day  at  1^  cents 
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per  pound  5  in  November  they  sold  for  3J  cents  per  pound.    The  fish- 
ermen do  not  tknk  there  will  be  a  large  school  this  winter.    I  tbink  if 
all  the  boats  would  take  their  nets  up  and  keep  them  up  a  week  it  would 
be  better  for  all  hands. 
I  hope  next  week  to  give  a  betk?r  rei)ort. 

Very  respectfully, 

S.  J.  MARTIN. 

Prof.  Spencer  F.  Baird, 

Smiihsonian  Institution^  Washington^  1).  C. 


DRY  TBANHilllSMION  OF  FIMH-EGOS. 

By  ]fIAX  von  dcm  BORlirE. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  eggs  and  milt  of  fish,  when  kept  separate, 
<lie  very  quickly  in  water,  but  that  in  many  cases  they  will  remain 
alive  for  several  days  if  kept  out  of  the  water.  It  is  to  this  property 
that  is  due  the  efl&ciency  of  the  so-called  dry  method  of  fertilization.  It 
is  also  known  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  ship  recently  fertilized  eggs  of 
fish  in  the  first  stages  of  their  development.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  occurred  to  me  that  eggs  fertihzed  entirely'  dry  (if  not  brought  into 
<!ontiiet  with  water  at  all),  and  their  development  thereby  delayed,  could 
be  more  readily  transported  than  if  brought  in  contact  with  water  be- 
fore the  journey,  and  transported  during  the  first  condition  of  embryonic 
.subdivision. 

To  test  this  problem  I  requested  Herr  Glase  (Basle)  to  send  me  some 
salmon  eggs  and  milt,  together,  in  a  hog's  blac^der,  without  the  addition 
of  any  water.  This  has  been  done  twice,  and  with  them,  at  the  same 
time,  a  number  of  eggs  treated  and  packed  in  the  ordinary  manner.  The 
journey  lasted  three  days,  and  the  temperature  was  high,  in  spite  of 
which  the  dry -packed  eggs  both  times  arrived  in  good  condition,  and 
were  of  a  beautiful  red,  while  the  eggs  treated  in  the  ordinary  manner 
were  almost  all  dead  and  of  a  very  pale  color.  I  propose,  hereafter,  to 
investigate  whether  embryonized  eggs  may  be  sent  better  in  the  blad- 
ders than  in  the  ordinary  packing. — 0.-  U.  Fischerei-Zeitungj  Vienna^  De- 
eemher  8,  1880. 


A    DEPOT    FOB    EHBRYONATED    E<»OS    OF    AI.Ii    THE    TAIiVABI.E 

KINDS  OF  FISH.* 

By  JOSEPH  8WETIT8CH. 

rFrom  Ocstcrreicbisch-Ungarische  Fischorei-ZMtang,  Vol.  IV.  Ko.  4,  Vienna,  January  23, 1881.] 

Mr.  Friedrich  von  Basse,  the  head  of  the  wholesale  fish-honse  at 
Geestemiinde,  and  owner  of  the  large  piscicoltaral  establishment  at 

*"Eln  Entrepot  cmbryon'rtcr  Kicr  aJler  ecnon  Fiscbgattungen.'' — Trandated  by 
Herman  Jacodsox. 
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Doiinern,  is  prepariug  for  the  next  spawning  and  hatching  season  in 
said  establishment  a  pennanent  depot  for  embrjonated  eggs  of  the 
most  vahiable  kinds  of  fish  from  North  America,  South  America,  and 
from  European  lakes  and  rivers,  with  the  view  of  facilitating  the  ob- 
taining of  embryonated  eggs  by  the  piscicnltural  establishments  of  all 
countries,  but  especially  AiLstria-Hungary,  and  of  thereby  giving  a  gen- 
eral impetus  to  pisciculture. 

There  are  no  difficulties  whatever  in  the  way  of  this  undertaking,  be- 
(tause  Mr.  von  Busse  has  14  vessels  of  his  own  continually  out  at  sea, 
and  maintains  direct  commercial  intercourse  with  America.  Mr.  von 
Busse  is  moreover,  during  the  current  year,  sending  specimens  of  all 
ihe  different  species  of  fish  found  in  the  Iforth  Sea,  carefully  packed  in 
ice,  to  Professor  Mather  in  New  York,  where  plaster  casts  of  these  fish 
are  taken  for  the  museum  of  that  city.  There  is,  therefore,  no  doubt 
that  the  prominent  American  pisciculturists,  who  have  so  far  showed 
themselves  exceedingly  generous,  will  also  in  the  future  continue  to  ox- 
tend  to  us  their  sympathy  and  generosity. 

Austro-IIungarian  pisciculturists  who  should  wish  to  procure  some  of 
the  above-mentioned  embryonated  fish-eggs  direct  from  the  depot  at 
Donnern  are  herewith  requested  to  send  all  orders  to  the  undersigned. 

JOSEPH  SWETITSCH, 
Director  of  the  PiscwuJtural  EHtahlishment  at  Donnern^ 

near  Bremerhaven,  P,  0,  Loxstedt. 


TREAT.7IENT  OF  FISH  EOGf^  AT  flEA. 

By  von  BEIIR. 

Berlin,  October  20, 1S79. 

The  honorable  board  of  directors  of  the  North  German  Lloyd  has  for 
years  taken  charge  of  the  exchange  of  fish  eggs  between  American 
pisciculturists  and  the  German  Fishery  Association,  and  has  done  this 
with  the  greatest  generosity  and  entirely  gratuitously. 

Such  small  exchanges  may  possibly  also  be  made  during  the  coming 
winter  without  any  one  accompanying  the  boxes  during  ihe  voyage. 
By  the  kind  co-operiition  of  Captain  Neynaber,  of  the  steamer  Mosel,  we 
give  below  all  those  little  hints  which  should  be  observed  if  the  precious 
fish  eggs  jvre  to  reach  the  other  shore  of  the  ocean  alive  and  in  good 
condition. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  honorable  board  of  directors  should  hand  a 
copy  of  this  circular  to  every  one  of  their  captains,  for  our  American 
friends  sometimes  send  us  a  small  box  with  eggs  quite  unexpectedly, 
so  that  we  have  no  time  to  notify  the  captain  who  has  charge  of  them 
and  ask  him  to  take  the  necessary  precautions. 

According  to  Captain  Neynaber's  opinion,  the  following  are  the  chief 
points: 
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As  soon  as  the  boxes  have  been  pnt  on  board  the  steamer  they  shonld^ 
without  being  exposed  to  the  warmth  for  any  length  of  time,  be  placed 
in  the  icehouse  on  a  layer  of  matting  so  as  to  avoid  concussions. 

In  the  icehouse  a  place  should  be  selected  where  the  thermometer 
indicates  a  few  degrees  above  zero,*  as  a  lower  temperature,  if  it  should 
enter  the  boxes,  would  of  course  destroy  the  life  of  the  eggs^. 

After  arriving  in  port  the  sailors  should  be  instructed  to  avoid  alf 
concussions  of  the  boxes;  their  stay  in  a  warm  atmosphere  should  be 
shortened  as  much  as  possible;  and  when  the  boxes  leave  the  steamer  a 
few  pieces  of  ice  should  be  placed  on  them. 

V.  BEHK, 
President  Oerman  Fishery  Association. 


IIVTRODVCTION  OF  CAE.IFORNIA  SAIilflOIf  IIVTO  OIVTABIO,  ITITK 
REMARKS  ON  THB  HISAPPEARAIVCE  OF  IVfAINE  8AI.I«IOIf  FROm 
THAT  PROVINCE. 

By  SAmiTEI.  WII^MOT. 

Newcastle,  Ontario,  November  10, 1881. 
Pi  of.  S.  F.  Baird, 

^Yashington^  D.  C,  : 

1  have  to  apologize  for  the  great  neglect  in  not  giving  you  previous 
notice  of  the  safe  arrival  of  the  half  million  California  salmon  eggs  ob- 
tained through  your  kind  instrumentality.  They  all  arrived  in  the  best 
possible  condition  and  are  now  hatched,  as  lively  little  fisb.  By  far  the 
greater  portion  of  this  consignment  was  sent  to  the  Saint  John's  River 
hatchery  in  New  Bnmswick.  Previous  experience  having  taught  me 
the  importance  of  having  a  special  messenger  to  look  after  fish  eggs  in 
transitu,  I  sent  my  son  to  meet  the  Califomians  at  Chicago.  He  dropped 
off  at  this  station  a  portion  of  the  eggs  for  our  hatchery  here,  and  pro- 
ceeded on  with  the  balance  (about  350,000)  to  the  Saint  John  River, 
meeting  with  (comparatively  speaking)  no  losses  whatever. 

This  venture  will  give  a  very  fair  trial  of  what  California  salmon  will 
actually  do  in  our  Atlantic  rivers,  as  I  propose  turning  the  whole  of  the 
l>roduct  of  this  hatchery  directly  into  the  Saint  John  near  the  hatching- 
house,  which  is  situated  about  200  miles  up  the  Saint  John's  River  from 
the  Bay  of  Fundy.  I  trust,  for  the  especial  gratification  of  yourself  and 
myself,  these  young  "Califomians"  may  not  turn  truants  upon  us  alto- 
gether, but  that  some  of  i\ieu\  may  return  to  us  for  further  education 
'Mn  the  wav  in  which  they  should  go." 

About  this  time  last  year  I  wrote  you  concerning  a  strange  freak  of 
natui^  with  the  salmon  in  this  stream,  namely  that  there  were  no  males 
to  be  found  in  the  creek  to  impregnate  the  eggs  of  the  females  with,  and 
that  all  of  the  salmon  entering  it  (though  much  less  in  numbers  thaa 

•Probably  R<^aumur. — (Translator's  note.) 
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the  previous  years)  were,  with  the  exception  of  some  three  or  four,  en- 
tirely females,  and  of  a  very  large  size.  I  asked  you  to  explain  this 
peculiarity,  or  to  give  me  some  "scientific  theory''  for  it,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible. You  either  would  not,  or  could  but  certainly  did  not,  for  I  got  no 
communication  from  you  on  this  phenomenal  freak  of  our  salmon.  The 
total  absence  of  "grilse"  in  the  stream  last  year  was  also  a  remarkable 
fact. 

It  now  appears  truly  that  "  wonders  will  never  cease,"  for  I  have  to 
tell  you  of  the  almost  total  absence  of  salmon  in  this  stream.  So  far 
this  fall  only  four  or  five  adult  fish  have  yet  been  seen,  although  the 
time  is  now  almost  past  for  their  appearance  for  spawning  purposes; 
only  two  or  three  spawning-beds  are  noticeable  in  the  creek  where  hun- 
<lreds  were  regularly  seen  in  former  years.  The  only  sliow  this  season 
is  a  small  lot  of  grilse,  about  fifteen  or  twenty  all  told,  and  they  look  as 
if  they  came  from  some  "  infernal  region,"  being  dirty,  black,  scabby 
fellows,  lean  and  lank,  as  if  hybrids  between  eels  and  salmon  (if  such  a 
thing  could  be). 

Facetiously  speaking,  there  is  evidently  a  "missing  link"  concerning 
these  salmon  that  were  so  plentiful  in  1878  and  for  five  and  six  years 
previously.  In  1879  they  fell  oflf  very  largely  in  numbers,  but  were  all 
very  large  fish.  In  1880  the  reduction  was  very  great,  with  the  strange 
phenomenon  of  all  being  females.  In  1881  only  half  a  dozen  adult  fish 
and  a  few  dirty  discolored  grilse  have  thus  far  entered  tlie  stream. 

Whether  Professor  Hind's  theory  of  the  "biennial  spawning"  of  sal- 
mon (upheld,  I  believe,  also  by  my  friend  Atkins)  is  being  verified  here 
this  season  I  cannot  say.  [See  Mr.  Kalson's  evidence  on  page  40  of  re- 
port of  1879,  herewith  mailed  you.]  The  evidence  is  certain,  however, 
that  the  salmon  are  not  showing  themselves  in  this  stream  this  season, 
and  so  far  "biennialism"  is  an  accomplished  fact;  and  for  consolation 
for  their  loss  I  must  only  look  forward  to  next^'ear  for  a  regular  "Pacific 
-coast"  run  of  salmon,  and  in  such  numbers  as  to  crowd  themselves  upon 
the  banks  of  the  stream.  In  this  idea  I  confess  I  have  little  or  no  faith, 
for  I  fear  that  the  time  is  now  gone  by  for  the  i)roduction  and  growth  in 
the  frontier  streams  of  Ontario  of  the  salmon  and  speckled  trout.  This 
view  has  been  fon!ed  upon  me  from  the  many  experiments  which  I  have 
failed  to  carry  out  in  the  trials  to  restock  ]>onds  and  streams  (with  brook 
trout)  within  short  distances  of  their  entrance  into  Lake  Ontario.  This 
state  of  things  has  been  brought  about  by  the  almost  total  clearing  up 
•of  the  country,  causing  many  streams  to  become  almost  dried  up  in  mid- 
summer, {vnd  all  others  to  be  greatly  reduced  in  their  volume  of  water. 
Tliis  very  much  lessened  sux)i)ly  becomes  overheated  from  the  sun's 
rays  and  other  atmospheric  influences;  add  to  this  filth  and  decomposed 
matter  of  all  kinds,  carried  by  every  rainfall  into  these  streams  from 
barn-yards,  i)lowed  fields,  turnpike  roads,  sawmills,  and  factories  of  all 
^inds ;  this  so  pollutes  the  water  that  the  young  of  the  higher  orders  of 
ifish,  such  as  salmon  and  trout,  cannot  live  and  thrive  in  such  places. 
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So  marked  has  this  been  the  case  within  the  past  five  or  six  years  (and 
it  is  constantly  increasing)  that  in  small  ponds  and  in  the  main  streams 
where  a  few  years  ago  parrs  and  smolts  could  be  seen  in  large  numbers, 
it  is  now  quite  an  exceptional  occurrence  to  see  them  anywhere.  In 
corroboration  of  this  fiict  I  have  only  to  mention  that  as  a  matter  of  ex- 
periment young  trout,  salmon,  and  California  salmon  have  frequently 
been  taken  from  the  spring- water  tanks  and  placed  in  the  ponds  of 
creek  water,  and  they  invariably  die,  in  the  summer  months,  within  a 
few  days,  sometimes  weeks,  after  the  change  is  made. 

This  deplorable  and  lamentable  state  of  affairs  just  related  brings  me- 
to  the  object  I  had  in  view  in  writing  this  letter  to  you;  but  having  di- 
gressed so  much,  I  shall  now  have  to  be  brief  on  the  subject  of  the  carp,, 
which  you  kindly  promised  to  supply  me  with  this  autumn.  1  got  about 
a  dozen  (living  ones)  from  New  York  last  winter ;  they  were  about  2 
and  3  inches  long.  I  put  them  in  one  of  the  smallest  of  these  little 
creek  ponds,  and  they  have  done  very  well.  I  noticed  to-day  six  of 
them  on  the  surface  of  the  pond  that  would  measure  10  and  12  inches  in 
length,  very  fine  and  plump  in  appearance.  Mr.  Armistead,  the  Eng, 
lish  gentleman  who  brought  out  your  "soles,"  called  upon  me  to-day- 
and  in  going  round  my  ponds,  expressed  the  opinion  (from  what  he  saw 
of  yours  at  Washington)  that  mine  would  be  very  well  adapted  for  the 
carp.  This  opinion  is  also  borne  out  by  the  growth  of  the  few  carp  I 
placed  in  the  smallest  and  most  inferior  of  these  ponds. 

May  I  still  look  forward  to  getting  from  you  a  number  of  carp?  Our 
mutual  friend,  Mr.  Whitcher,  is  most  anxious  that  I  should  introduce 
them  in  our  waters. 


I.IVB  PONDS  FOB  FISH  IIV  NBIT  JBB9KV. 

By  snflTH  E.  HUOHES. 

Cape  May  Point,  New  Jersey, 

November  5, 1880. 
Capt.  M.  P.  Peiece:  . 

Deab  Sir:  Since  writing  to  you,  about  October  23,  there  have  beeii 
new  developments  with  my  weak  or  trout-fish^  and  in  your  letter  to  me, 
October  27,  you  stated  you  would  probably  show  my  letter  to  Professor 
Baird,  as  you  thought  my  enterprise  would  be  of  interest  to  him,  and  if 
so,  I  am  sure  he  would  like  to  know  the  result  of  my  experiment  with 
these  fish. 

Professor  Baird,  I  know,  wants  facts  and  results,  and  I  will  give  a 
full  account  of  my  experiment  thus  far.  In  June  I  put  about  one  hun- 
dred weak-fish  in  my  pond,  which  had  been  prepared  for  them  some  time 
previous  to  putting  them  in,  and  during  that  time  seemingly  tens  of 
thousands  of  pond  chubs  had  gotten  in  through  the  one>half  inch  wire* 
screen,  or  else  batched  in  there,  and  could  not  get  through  the  one-half 
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inch  mesh.  I  looked  upon  these  little  fish  as  excellent  food  for  my  weak- 
£sh;  but  when  I  introduced  the  weak-fish  (spawning  season)  most  of 
them  died  the  next  day  or  two  after  they  were  put  in.  I  attributed 
their  dying  to  rough  handling  and  poor  facilities  for  transporting  them. 
The  balance,  about  fifty  in  number,  seemed  to  be  doing  well  and  I  was 
surprised  to  find  that  the  chubs  did  not  seem  to  decrease  in  number,  and 
even  more  surprised  after  close  examination  to  find  the  little  chubs  swim- 
ming all  around  them  without  fear  of  being  molested  by  their  larger 
neighbors. 

I  think  it  was  in  the  latter  part  of  July,  for  an  experiment,  I  also  put 
in  fourteen  common  size  sea-bass,  and  soon  discovered  the  little  chubs 
were  in  trouble,  and  in  less  than  three  weeks  from  that  time  there  was 
not  a  chub  to  be  seen,  and  as  about  one-half  the  water  was  drainage  from 
the  meadows  above,  the  other  half  from  the  bay  every  tide,  concluded 
to  let  them  all  take  their  chances  for  food,  and  did  not  give  them  any- 
thiug.  I  could  never  sec  the  bass,  but  other  persons  told  me  they  had 
:seen  them  occasionally.  I  could  see  the  weak-fish  at  any  time  when  the 
pond  was  nearl^^  emptied  and  the  water  running  out  at  the  gates;  during 
M  July,  August,  and  September,  and  nearly  all  of  October  they  seemed 
to  be  fat,  healthy,  and  strong.  I  think  it  was  the  23d  of  October  I  wrote 
to  you  that  they  were  doing  so  well ;  about  the  25th  or  26th  there  came 
a  very  sudden  change  in  the  weather — cold  and  rain — and  the  weak 
fish  nearly  all  died. 

Anxious  to  be  certain  of  the  cause  of  dying,  I  had  my  men  drag  a  net 
iill  over  the  pond,  and  could  find  but  seven  or  eight  still  alive;  they  were 
fat  and  strong,  but  not  lively,  and  I  had  them  placed  carefully  back  in 
tlie  pond  for  further  developments,  and  to-day  I  saw  them  all  still  living 
mu\  apparently  in  good  condition.  When  dragging  the  net  we  could 
not  get  one  sea-bass.  I  believe  they  are  living,  but  the  cold  weather 
drove  them  in  the  muddy  bottom  of  the  pond,  and,  if  so,  I  fear  it  would 
be  a  difficult  matter  to  get  them  out;  and  that  is  the  pond  in  which  I  had 
•contemplated  putting  the  carp,  should  you  think  it  advisable,  and  ap- 
propriate to  send  some  to  me  for  the  experiment. 

Would  not  even  one  of  these  greedy  fish,  if  left  in  the  i)0ud,  destroy 
or  eat  up  the  carp,  and,  if  so,  would  you  think  it  advisable  to  try  themf 

Should  you  decide  for  me  to  try  them,  I  will  drag  a  net  over  the  i)ond 
again  to  see  if  I  can  capture  them.  With  the  experience  I  have  so  far, 
I  contemplate  stocking  my  ponds  in  May  and  June  with  weak-fish  from 
the  bay,  fronxthiity  to  fifty  thousand  pounds;  keep  them  during  spawn- 
ing season,  and  take  them  out  for  market  in  August,  September,  and 
the  fore  part  of  October. 

In  November  and  December  I  contemplate  stocking  the  ponds  with 
all  the  rock-fish  I  can  capture  from  the  bay,  and  perhaps  take  them  out 
in  February  and  March  for  market,  reserving  the  largest  spawning  fish 
if  they  can  be  kept  during  the  summer.    I  also  think  I  shall  have  an 
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-excellent  place  for  growing  and  fattening  oysters,  which  I  have  been  told 
would  produce  ample  food  for  the  fish  the  year  round.  I  have  but  little 
<^xperience  in  this  new  business  to  me,  and  would  be  thankful  for  any 
suggestions  that  you  or  Professor  Baird  may  give  me  in  the  enterprise, 
and  J  if  I  can  communicate  an^'thing  new  and  of  interest  to  you,  will  gladly 
<lo  so. 


1VOTE8   AND    SUOOESTIOIVS    CONCKRNINO    THE    Ff^ORIDA    SHAH 

FII»HERY. 

By  J.  H.  OSBORM. 

SoERENTo,  Orange  County,  Florida, 

December  18, 1881. 
Hon.  Spencer  F.  Baird, 

Commissioner  of  Fisheries : 

Sir:  At  your  request  I  will  give  you  such  information  as  I  can  in 
relation  to  shad.  I  fished  for  six  years  on  the  Hudson  at  Hyde  Park ; 
have  fished  on  the  Upper  Saint  John's,  at  the  mouth  of  Lake  Munroe, 
for  the  past  five  winters.  In  the  winter  of  1876  and  1877  shad  were 
very  plentiful^  I  could  catch  as  high  as  200  in  one  day. 

I  use  a  drift-net,  5-inch  mesh  (string  measure),  25  meshes  deep.  The 
average  depth  of  the  river  is  15  feet.  Shad  have  been  dropping  off  for 
the  past  two  winters,  until  now  I  have  to  fish  nights  to  catch  fifty  shad 
with  a  net  300  feet  long.  (The  river  is  about  150  yards  wide.)  With 
two  other  drift-nets  beside  my  own  (which  would  cost  about  $20  apiece) 
during  the  month  of  Marcli  I  could  catch  about  300  a  day.  Shad  run 
here  from  January  10  up  to  about  the  25th  of  March.  We  do  not  fish 
after  March  1,  because  they  get  very  soft  after  that  time.  They  are  ripe 
iibout  March  5,  and  are  running  the  best  then.  I  think  the  river  ought 
to  be  stocked  as  high  up  as  possible,  say  at  the  head  of  Lake  Harney 
or  Lake  Jessup.  The  lakes  are  dead  water,  or,  in  the  North  River  par- 
lance, slackwater.  They  are  very  shallow,  only  about  7  feet  in  the  chan- 
nel, with  a  very  gi*adual  bottom,  and  good  sandy  beach.  In  Marcli  the 
water  gets  very  warm  on  the  shores  of  the  lakes.  The  river  proper  has 
no  beach ;  10  feet  of  water  3  feet  from  shore.  Would  have  to  catch  the 
shad  at  the  mouth  of  the  lakes  in  the  narrow  river.  If  I  can  be  of  any 
service  to  you,  will  be  only  too  happy  to  help  to  get  the  river  stocked. 
I  think  we  ought  to  have  some  laws  to  prevent  setting  gill-nets  at  Pa- 
latka  and  Melaka.  They  completely  block  the  river,  and  prevent  any 
shad  from  coming  up. 

Hoping  we  may  get  our  rivers  stocked  in  the  near  future, 
I  am,  respectfully,  yours, 

J.  H.  OSBORN. 
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BKPOBT  OF  A  COIHIHITTBE  OF   TUB  HrronHIfO  HISTORICAfi  ABTI^ 

oboliOciicaij  society  on  the  baaijY  shad  fishbbieii  of  thk 

NOBTH  BBAIVCH  OF  THB  SVSQIJBHANIVA  BIVBB. 

By  HARRISON  WRIGHT,  CHAIRIVIAIV  OF  THE  €OIVIIVIITTEE» 

Prof.  Spencer  F.  Baibd, 

United  States  Commissioner  of  Fisheries^ 

Sm:  Thecommitteeof  the  Wyoming  Historical  and  Geological  Society^ 
to  whom  yonr  inqairies  tonching  the  old  shad  fisheries  on  the  North 
Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  were  referred  for  investigation,  would  re- 
spectfully report  that  they  have  interviewed,  by  letter  or  in  person,  a 
large  number  of  the  old  settlers,  who  either  now  live  or  formerly  did 
live  near  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  were  calculated  to  be  able  to  give 
therequisiteinformation,  and  who  were  pleased  to  report.  These  persons 
have,  in  nearly  every  instance,  most  cheerfully  and  at  no  little  trouble 
famished  us  with  the  i  nformation  asked.  We  make  this  acknowledgment 
for  the  reason  that  the  parties  to  whom  application  was  made  are  neces- 
sarily far  advanced  in  age,  all  with  but  one  or  two  exceptions  having  seen 
their  "three  score  years  and  ten,^  and  to  them  it  was  no  little  labor  to 
write  out  their  reminiscences  of  the  early  shad  fisheries. 

Besides  these  interviews,  the  records  of  the  county,  files  of  old  news- 
papers, the  numerous  printed  histories  of  this  section  of  country,  have 
been  consulted,  and  from  these  various  sources  the  data  upon  which 
this  report  is  based  have  been  gleaned.  With  these  preliminary  remarks 
let  us  proceed  to  our  report. 

HISTOEY. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  Indians,  for  years  before  the  white 
people  thought  of  settling  at  Wyoming,  caught  their  shad  there  in 
large  quantities ;  their  net-sinkers,  though  they  have  for  years  been  col- 
lected by  archaeologists,  are  still  very  i>lenty,  and  can  be  found  any- 
where on  the  flats  along  the  river  in  quantities,  and  the  fragments  of 
pottery  show  unmistakable  markings  with  the  vertebrae  of  the  shad : 
these,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  early  settlers  saw  the  Indians 
catching  shad  in  a  seine  made  of  bushes  (called  abush-net),  point  to  the 
fact  that  shad  ou  the  North  Branch  were  taken  in  quantities  by  the 
Indians. 

The  Connecticut  i^eople  who  settled  here  over  a  hundred  years  ago 
had,  in  the  very  start,  their  seines,  and  took  the  shad  in  numbers  5  as 
near  as  we  can  learn  they  were  the  first  white  people  who  seined  the 
shad  in  the  North  Branch. 

During  the  thirty  years'  war  which  the  Connecticut  settlers  had  with 
the  Pennsylvania  government  for  the  possession  of  this  valley  of 
Wyoming,  the  shad  supply  was  a  great  element  of  subsistence ;  for  this. 
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unlike  the  fields,  bams,  and  grainaries,  could  not  l>e  burned  by  the  Penna- 
mitea.  An  old  settler  says :  "  When  we  came  back  to  the  valley  we 
found  every  thing  destroyed,  and  the  only  thing  we  could  find' to  eat 
were  two  dead  sliad  picked  up  on  the  river  shore;  these  we  cooked,  and 
a  more  delicious  meal  was  never  partaken  of  by  either  of  us.''  One  of 
the  most  bitter  complaints  made  against  the  Pennamites,  in  1784,  wa^ 
♦Vi«it  they  had  destroyed  tlie  seines. 

After  the  Revolutionary  war  had  ended,  and  the  troubles  between  the 
Pennsylvania  claimants  and  the  Connecticut  settlers  had  been  quieted, 
the  shad  fisheries  increased  in  numbers  and  value  yearly,  until  about 
the  year  1830,  when  the  dams  and  canal  were  finished  and  an  end  put 
to  the  shad  fisheries. 

EUN. 

It  would  appear,  from  the  papers  hereto  attached,  that  the  male  fish 
preceded  the  female  fish  by  some  eight  to  ten  days  in  their  ascent  of  the 
river,  and  between  the  ascent  of  the  former  and  that  of  the  latter  there 
was  generally  a  preceptible  rise  in  the  river,  and  immediately  following 
it  came  the  large  roe-weighted  females  in  great  schools* 

FISHEBIES. 

Accompanying  this  report  is  a  map  of  the  Susquehanna  River  from 
the  junction  of  the  West  Branch  at  Northumberland  to  Towanda  near 
the  New  York  State  line ;  upon  this  is  noted  the  localities  gf  the  fisher- 
ies with  as  much  accuracy  as  was  attainable  from  the  accounts  received 
by  us.  Some  have  probably  been  omitted,  especially  in  the  stretch  of 
river  from  Danville  to  a  point  four  miles  above  Bloomsburg,  when^  we 
were  unsuccessful  in  pur  inquiries,  but  without  doubt  the  most  import- 
ant on  the  river  have  been  recorded  by  us. 

At  Northuml>erland,  or  just  below,  was  Hummel's  fishery;  between 
Northumberland  and  Danville  there  were  eight  fisjieries  in  order  from 
Northumberland  up,  as  follows :  1.  Line's  Island  lower  fishery ;  2.  Line's 
Island  middle  fishery ;  3.  Smith's  fishery;  4.  Line's  Island  upper  fish- 
ery; 5.  Scx)tt's  fishery;  6.  Grant's  fishery;  7.  Carr's  Island  fishery; 
8.  Rocka feller's.  The  next  fishery  of  which  we  have  a  record  was  the 
fishery  of  Samuel  Webb,  located  about  four  niiles  above  Bloomsburg. 
Above  this  point  about  four  miles,  and  six  miles  below  Berwick,  was 
the  fishery  of  Benjamin  Boon ;  the  next  was  located  just  above  the 
town  of  Berwick,  and  about  a  mile  and  a  half  above  Berwick  was  the 
Tuckahoe  fishery  (this  last  is  the  same  as  the  Nescopeck  fishery  men- 
tioned in.Pearce's  history) ;  the  next  was  at  Beach  Haven.  Between 
this  latter  place  and  Nanticoke  Dam  there  were  three,  viz,  one  at 
Shickshinny;  one  just  below  the  mouth  of  Hunlock's  Creek,  and  one 
called  the  "Dutch"  fishery  on  Croup's  farm.  Above  Nanticoke  there 
was  one  belonging  to  James  Stewart,  about  opposite  Jameson  Harvey's 
place;  one  at  Fish  Island;  and  one  at  Steele's  Ferry,  called  the  Mud 
Bull.  U.  S.  F.  0.,  81 23  J^if  ni  ^  V%%^% 
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fialiery.  The  next  was  on  Fish's  Island,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  below 
the  Wilkes-Barre  bridge ;  the  next  was  Bowman's  fishery',  immediately 
below  the  Wilkes-Barre  bridge;  the  next  was  the  Butler  fishery,  a  little 
above  the  bridge;  the  next  was  at  Mill  Greek,  a  mile  above  the  bridge; 
the  next  was  the  Monacacy  Island  fishery ;  the  next  Carey's ;  the  next 
was  on  Wintermoot  Island,  this  last  landing  on  the  left  bank  above  the 
ferry  at  Beauehard's ;  the  next  was  at  Scovel's  Island,  opposite  Lacka- 
wanna Creek ;  this  and  the  Falling  Spring  fishery  next  above  belonged 
to  parties  living  in  Providence,  away  up  the  Lackawanna.  The  next 
above  was  at  Harding's,  in  Exeter  township ;  the  next  above  was  at 
Keeler's  in  Wyoming  County;  the  next  was  at  Taylor's  (or  Three  Broth- 
ers) Island,  this  latter  fishery  was  no  doubt  the  one  referred  to  by  P. 
M.  Osterhout  as  being  opposite  McKune's  station  on  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Hailroad ;  the  next  was  at  Hunt's  ferry  clrca^  five  miles  above  Tunk- 
harinock;  the  next  was  Grist's  Bar,  about  a  mile  above  Meshoppen;  the 
next  was  at  Wliitcomb's  Island,  a  mile  below  Black  Walnut  bottom ; 
a  half  a  mile  above  this  fishery  was  the  Sterling  IsLmd  fishery;  and  the 
next  above  was  Black  Walnut,  and  half  a  mile  further  up  was  the 
Ohapin  Island  fishery;  the  next  was  at  the  bend  at  Skinner's  Eddy ; 
the  next  was  at  Browntown,  in  Bradford  County ;  the  next  was  at  Ing- 
ham's Island ;  the  next  was  at  the  mouth  of  Wyalusing  Creek ;  two 
mile«  further  up  was  one  at  Terrytown ;  the  next  and  last  that  we  have 
any  record  of  was  at  Standing  Stone,  about  six  miles  below  Towanda. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  between  Northumberland  and  Towanda 
there  were  about  forty  permanent  fisheries. 

MONEY  VALUE. 

Our  country  records  only  go  back  to  1 787.  We  spent  a  whole  day  in 
searching  the  first  volumes,  in  hopes  that  we  might  find  some  entries  of 
transfers  of  fishing  rights,  but  our  search  was  fruitless ;  we  have,  how- 
ever, found  among  the  papei-s  of  Caleb  Wright  a  bill  of  sale  of  a  half 
interest  in  a  fishery  between  Shickshinny  and  Nanticoke,  called  the 
*'  Dutch  fishery";  the  price  paid  was  £20  "lawful  money  of  Pennsyl- 
vania," equivalent  to  $53.33.* 

Jameson  Harvey  says  that  Jonathan  Huulock's  interest  in  the  Hun- 
lock  fishery  was  worth  from  five  to  six  hundred  dollars  per  annum  j  it 
was  a  half  interest.  Henry  Eoberts  says  a  right  in  a  fishery  was  worth 
from  ten  to  twenty-five  dollars. 

Major  Fassett's  father  was  one  of  eleven  owners  in  the  Sterling  Island 
fishery,  and  his  interest  was  valued  at  $100. 

Mr.  Hollenback's  information  on  the  money  value  of  the  different  fish- 
eries is  by  far  the  most  valuable ;  he  says  the  Standing  Stone  fishery 
was  worth  from  $300  to  $400  per  annum ;  the  Terrytown  fishery  was 
«'orth  about  the  same ;  the  Wyalusing  Creek  fishery  was  worth  about 


*  Caleb  V^right's  son  received  as  his  share  of  one  night's  fishing  at  this  fishery  1/.)00 
ahad. 
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$250  per  annum ;  the  Ingbam  Island  fishery  $50  less ;  the  Browntown 
and  Skinner's  Eddy  fisheries  about  $150  per  annum  each. 

Jameson  Harvey  says:  "The  widow  Stewart,  at  the  Stewart  "fishery, 
used  often  to  take  from  $30  to  $40  of  a  night  for  her  share  of  the  haul.'' 

The  data  bearing  upon  this  point  are  decidedly  unsatisfactory,  as  they 
would  only  give  to  the  forty  fisheries  an  annual  value  of  about  $12,000, 
a  large  amount  for  those  days,  yet  one  we  believe  to  be  too  small  ^  the 
next  item,  the  "  catch,"  should  be  t^ken  with  this  one  to  form  a  basis 
for  calculation. 

CATCH. 

At  the  eight  fisheries  near  Northumberland  large  numbers  of  shad 
were  taken  ;  three  hundred  was  a  common  haul ;  some  hauls  ran  from 
three  to  five  thousand.  The  Eockafeller  fishery  just  below  Danville 
(about  the  year  1820),  gave  an  annual  yield  of  from  three  to  four  thou- 
sand, worth  from  12^  cents  to  25  cents  apiece. 

Mr.  Fowler  says  that  the  fishery  just  above  Berwick  was  one  of  the 
most  productive;  and  that  he  has  assisted  there  in  catching  'thousands 
upon  thousands,"  but  does  not  give  the  average  annual  yield ;  he  also 
says,  that  at  the  Tuckahoe  fishery  *'  many  thousands  were  caught  night 
and  day  in  early  spring  ";  and  at  the  Webb  and  Boon  fisheries  the  hauls 
were  immense ;  at  the  latter  they  got  so  many  at  a  haul  that  they 
couldn't  dispose  of  them,  and  they  were  actually  hauled  on  Boon's  farm 
for  manure. 

At  Huulock's  fishery  the  annual  catch  must  have  been  above  ten 
thousand. 

At  the  Dutch  fishery  in  one  night  thirty-eight  hundred  were  taken. 

At  the  Fish  Island  fishery,  at  a  single  haul,  nearly  ten  thousand  shad 
were  taken. 

Mr.  Jenkins  recollects  of  seeing  a  haul  at  Monocacy  Island— -just 
before  the  dam  was  put  in— of  twenty-eight  hundred. 

At  Scovel's  Island  the  catch  was  from  twenty  to  sixty  per  night ;  at 
Falling  Spring  fifty  to  three  hundred  per  night ;  at  Taylor's  Island  from 
two  hundred  to  four  hundred  per  night. 

At  Wyalusing  the  antiual  catch  was  between  two  and  three  thousand ; 
and  at  Standing  Stone  between  three  and  four  thousand. 

The  daily  catch  at  the  Terry  town  fishery  was  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty. 

Major  Fassett  says  that  at  the  Sterling  Island  fishery  **over  two  thou- 
sand were  caught  in  one  day  in  five  hauls." 

It  is  a  plain  deduction  from  the  above  facta  that  the  fisheries  down 
the  river  were  much  more  valuable  than  those  above.  Above  Monocacy 
wo  hear  of  no  catch  over  two  thousand,  while  below  that  point  they 
were  much  larger,  and  while  from  three  to  four  hundred  dollars  seems 
to  be  the  general  annual  value  above,  we  find  the  fishery  at  Hunlock's, 
12  miles  below,  was  worth  from  a  thousand  to  twelve  hundred  per  annum; 
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The  shad  farther  np  the  river  appear  to  have  decreased  in  nombers  yet 
to  have  increaRed  in  size,  and  that  brings  ns  to  the  next  head. 

SIZE. 

The  opinion  seems  to  be  general  that  the  great  size  attained  by  the  Sns- 
qaehanna  shad  was  attributed  to  the  long  ran  np  the  fiiesh-water  stream 
(carrying  the  idea  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest) ;  that  they  were  of  great 
size  is  beyond  doubt,  nearly  every  one  who  recollects  them  insists  on 
piitting  their  weight  at  almost  double  that  of  the  average  Delaware 
shad  of  to-day. 

Mr.  Van  Kirk  gives  as  the  weight  of  the  shad. caught  at  the  fisheries 
io  Northumberland  and  Moutour  Counties  as  from  three  to  nine  pounds. 

Mr.  Fowler  says  he  has  assisted  in  catching  thousands  weighing  eight 
and  nine  pounds  at  the  fisheries  in  Columbia  County. 

Mr.  Harvey,  s|>eakingof  the  Luzerne  County  shad,  says :  ^^  Some  used 
to  weigh  eight  or  nine  pounds,  and  I  saw  one  weighed  on  a  wager  which 
turned  the  scales  at  thirteen  iK>unds !" 

Major  Fassett,  speaking  of  those  canght  in  Wyoming  County,  says: 
^^  The  average  weight  was  eight  pounds,  the  largest  twelve  pounds." 

Dr.  Borton  says  of  the  shad  canght  in  Bradford  County,  that  he  has 
seen  them  weighing  nine  pounds ;  ordinarily  the  weight  was  from  fcNir 
to  seven  pounds. 

PRICE. 

The  price  of  the  shad  varied,  accordingto  their  size,  from  4/?.  to  25  cent*^ 
depending  of  course  upon  their  scarcity  or  abundance,  and  as  some  of 
onr  correspondents  remember  the  price  in  years  when  it  was  high,  and 
others  in  those  when  there  was  a  great  plenty  of  fish,  there  arise  what 
api>ear  to  be  conflicting  statements  in  their  letters. 

At  the  town  meeting  held  at  Wilkes  Barre,  April  21,  1778,  prices 
were  set  on  articles  of  sale,  inter  alia,  as  follows :  'Winter- fed  beef,  per 
pound,  Id. ;  tobacco,  per  pound,  9d. ;  eggs,  per  dozen,  8<f.;  shad  apiece, 
6rf.  At  one  time  tliey  brought  but  4d.  apiece.  A  bushel  of  salt  would 
at  any  time  bring  a  hundred  shad. 

At  the  time  the  dam  was  built  they  brought  from  10  to  12  cents.  On 
the  day  of  the  big  haul  Mr.  Harvey  says  they  sold  for  a  cent  apiece 
(Mr.  Dana  says  3  coppers). 

Mr.  Isaac  S.  Oaterhout  remembers  a  Mr.  Walter  Green  who  gave 
twenty  barrels  of  Shad  for  a  good  Durham  cow. 

Mr.  Roberts  says  that  in  exchanging  for  maple  sugar  one  good  shad 
was  worth  a  pound  of  sugar;  when  sold  for  cash  shad  were  worth  12 J 
cents  apiece*. 

Major  Fassett  says  the  market  price  of  the  shad  was  $6  i^er  hundred. 

Dr.  Horton  says  the  shad,  according  to  sizCj  were  worth  from  10  to  25 
cents. 

Mr.  Hollenback,  in  calculating  the  value  of  the  fisheries  near  Wya- 
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lusing,  has  put  the  value  of  the  shad  at  10  cents  apiece.  In  1820  they 
were  held  in  Wilkes  Barre  at  $18.75  per  hundred.  Mr.  Fowler  says 
they  were  worth  3  cents  or  4  cents  apiece. 

COUNTRY  SUPPLY  AND  TRADE. 

Every  family  along  the  river  having  some  means,  had  its  half  barrel, 
barrel,  or  more  of  shad  salted  away  each  season ;  and  some  smoked 
shad  hanging  in  their  kitchen  cbimneys;  but  not  only  those  living 
immediately  along  the  river  were  the  beneficiaries,  but  the  testimony 
shows  that  the  country  folk  came  from  fifty  miles  away  to  get  their 
winter  supply,  camping  along  the  river's  bank,  and  bringing,  in  pay- 
ment,  whatever  they  had  of  a  marketable  nature.  They  came  from  the 
New  York  State  line,  and  from  as  far  east  as  Easton,  bringing  maple 
sugar  and  salt,  and  from  as  far  west  as  Milton,  bringing  cider,  whisky, 
and  the  two  mixed  together  as  cider  royal,  and  from  down  the  river, 
and  away  to  the  south  towards  Pliiladelphia,  brhiging  leather,  iron,  &c. 

Mr.  Isaac  S.  Osterhout  says  when  quite  a  boy  (1822-'23)  he  went  with 
a  neighbor  to  Salina,  N.  Y.,  after  salt,  be  taking  shad  and  his  neighbor 
whetstones,  which  they  traded  for  salt.  The  teams  hauling  grain  to 
Easton  brought  bjick  salt ;  in  good  seasons  the  su^iply  of  this  latter 
important  item  always  seems  to  have  been  short  of  the  demand. 

The  sbad,  as  far  as  we  can-  learn,  appear  never  to  have  gone  up  the 
West  Branch  in  such  quantities  as  they  did  up  the  North  Branch,  aod 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Delaware,  or  else  the  fish  were  of  inferior 
quality,  for  the  dwellers  from  the  banks  of  both  of  these  streams  came 
to  Wyoming  for  their  supplj'  of  shad. 

Mr.  r.  M.  Osterhout  tells  of  a  firm  (Miller  &  McOord)  living  at  Tunk- 
hannock,  which  did  quite  an  extensive  business  in  shad,  sending  the 
cured  ones  up  the  river  into  New  York  State,  and  far  down  the  river. 

Mr.  Fowler  says,  "  No  farmer,  or  man  with  a  family,  was  without 
his  barrel,  or  barrels,  of  shad  the  whole  year  round.  Besides  furnish- 
ing fooil  for  the  immediate  inhabitants,  people  from  Mahantaugo,  Blue 
Mountains,  and,  in  fact,  for  fifty  miles  around,  woukl  bring  salt  in  tight 
barrels,  and  trade  it  for  shad." 

Mr.  Harvey  says:  *•  Boats  coming  up  the  river  used  to  bring  leather^ 
cider,  whisky,  cider  royal,  salt,  iron,  &c.,  and  would  take  back  shad." 

OTHER  FISH. 

We  do  not  find  that  any  other  deep-sea  fish  (with  the  exception  of 
eels)  ever  came  up  the  river  above  Northumberland.  The  "Oswego 
Bass,"  ^'  Susquehanna  Salmon,"  '<  Yellow  Bass,"  "  Striped  Bass,"  Susque- 
hanna Bass"  spoken  of  by  the  difftjrent  corre^spondents  appear  to  be  the 
same  fish,  which  is  also  sometimes  called  the  wall-eyed  pikej  an  excel- 
lent fish  introduced  into  the  river  many  years  ago  from  Oswego  Lake; 
they  are  not  now  as  plenty  as  formerly,  though  within  the  past  few  yearn 
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they  have  been  increasing  perceptibly.    The  other  fish  mentioned  are 
nothing  but  the  common  river  fish. 

EFFECT  OF  DAMS. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  building  of  the  dams  necessary  to  feed 
the  canals  put  a  stop  at  once  to  shad  fishing^  all  our  correspondents 
agree  that  after  the  Nanticoke  dam  was  finished,  in  1830,  no  shad  were 
ever  caught  above  it.  As  to  the  effect  of  the  dams  on  the  shad  fishing, 
the  following  extracts  from  Hazard's  Register  are  of  interest: 

1829.  May  9,  page  304.  ^'Lewistown,  Pa.,  May  2.  It  is  stated  that 
shad  are  caught  in  much  greater  abundance  below  the  dam  at  North 
Island,  in  the  Juniata,  than  has  ever  been  known  at  any  previous  time.  It 
is  supposed  that  the  dam  in  the  Susquehanna,  immediately  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Juniata,  has  the  effect  of  directing  their  course  up  the 
Juniata.  The  dam  at  North  Island  retards  their  further  passage,  and 
the  consequence  is  that  the  people  further  up  the  Juniata  are  deprived 
of  the  luxury  of  fresh  sh^d  which  so  abundantly  falls  to  the  lot  of  their 
neighbors  a  few  miles  lower  down.  But  we  must  be  content  with  these 
little  deprivations  by  the  promise  of  the  immense  advantages  which  are 
to  accrue  to  tlie  country  from  the  canal.'' 

laSO.  May  8,  page  304.  The  Sunbury  Beacon  of  Monday  the  26th  of 
April,  says:  '*  Not  less  than  fi-om  four  to  five  thousand  shad  were  caught 
on  Saturday  last  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  the  dam.  Upwards  of 
five  hundred  were  taken  by  one  dip-net,  and  several  others  averaged 
two  and  three  hundred  each.  We  understand  that  several  hundred 
were  caught  with  dip-nets  yesterday.'' 

1831.  May  14,  page  318.  From  the  Wyoming  Herald :  "  Wilke« 
Barre,  May  6, 1831.  While  the  raftsmen  complain  of  the  Nanticoke  dam, 
the  boys  find  in  it  a  source  of  amusement.  The  bass  which  ascend  at 
this  season  in  great  numbers,  stojjped  by  the  dam,  offered  fine  8|)ort. 
Indeed,  hooks,  half  a  dozen  at  a  time  without  bait,  are  let  down  and 
suddenly  drawn  up  often  with  two  or  three  bass  hooked  by  the  side." 

And  on  the  same^page,  from  the  Susquehanna  Democrat:  "A  short 
time  since  great  quantities  of  bass  were  caught  in  a  small  eddy  formetl 
in  the  river  directly  below  the  abutment  of  the  Nanticoke  dam.  The 
fish  apparently  lay  there  in  schools,  and  by  drawing  hooks  through  the 
c»ddy  numbers  were  caught.  On  Thursday  and  Friday  last  a  number  of 
fine  shad  were  caught  in  the  same  way.  One  man  drew  out  nine  in  one 
day,  and  sold  them  for  50  cents  each.  This  is  the  first  instance  within 
our  knowledge  of  shad  being  caught  with  a  hook.  We  mention  the  fact 
as  one  altogether  new,  as  well  as  to  say  to  the  down-river  folks,  our 
market  has  not  been  altogether  destitute  of  shad,  though  many  a  gen- 
tleman's table  has." 

We  are  informed  that  to  day  the  shad  manage  to  get  over  the  Co- 
lumbia dam,  only  to  be  received  in  nets  spre*ad  for  them  at  the  head  of 
tho  sluice-way  by  a  pack  of  scoundrels,  among  whom,  if  we  hear  cor- 
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rectly,  are  parties  connected  witiioar  State  fish  commission;  if  it  were 
not  for  this  we  would  have  shad  in  small  quantities  as  far  up  as  the 
next  dam  at  all  events.  The  cutting  off  of  this  staple  of  food  from  tens 
of  thousands  of  people  in  this  section  of  country  could  not  but  be  a  great 
loss,  and  it  has  been  questioned  if  it  was  not  greater  than  the  benefits 
derived  from  the  great  internal  improvements.  Some  slight  improve- 
ments in  the  sluice-way  of  the  lower  dams  and  a  regular  ladder-way  in 
that  of  the  Xanticoke  dam:  good  protective  laws,  well  enforced  (with 
a  double-barreled  shot  gun  for  Columbia  dam) ;  certain  days  set  for 
lishing  along  the  river,  and  one  good  stocking  with  young  shad  would, 
we  believe,  give  us  shad  in  fair  quantities  all  the  way  up  the  river. 

We  do  not  believe  the  expense  would  be  very  great,  whereas  the  ben- 
efits would  be  incalculable.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  experiment 
is  well  worth  trying. 

Luzerne  County  will  contribute  her  share  towards  the  necessary  im- 
provements. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

HARRISON  WRIGHT, 

Chairman  of  Committee. 

Wilkes  Babbe,  May  27, 1881. 


LETTERS. 


NOBTHUMBEBLAND,  Pa.,  May  25, 1881. 

Deab  Sib  :  Your  communication  of  24th  instant,  touching  fisheries 
in  the  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  at  hand  and  contents  noted. 
Ill  replj^,  I  take  pleasure  in  saying  that  my  recollection  of  the  shad 
fisheries  dates  back  to  the  year  1820 ;  in  that  year,  and  the  succeeding 
two  or  three  seasons,  I  fished  at  Rockafeller's  fishery  near  Danville;  in 
our  party  there  were  six  of  us ;  we  fished  with  a  seine  150  yards  long, 
and  caught  somewhere  from  3,000  to  4,000  marketable  shad,  weighing 
from  3  to  9  pounds.  At  that  time  there  were  eight  fisheries  between 
Danville  and  Line's  Island,  located  as  follows :  Rockafeller's,  just  below 
Danville ;  next  Carr's  Island ;  next  Grant's  fishery ;  next  Scott's,  near 
where  my  residence  wa« ;  next  Line's  Island  upper  fishery'  5  next  Smith's 
fishery ;  next  Line's  Island  middle  and  lower  fisheries.  At  all  these 
points  large  quantities  of  shad  were  caught,  and  they  were  sold  from 
12i  cents  to  25  cents  apiece.  I  have  heard  of  hauls  containing  from 
3,000  to  5,(K)0,  and  300  was  a  very  common  haul.  People  came  from  12 
to  15  miles  for  shad,  and  paid  cash  exclusively  for  them. 

Salmon,  rockfish,  pike,  eels,  suckers,  and  a  general  variety  of  fish 
were  caught  in  addition  to  shatl,  and  we  always  had  a  ready  market  for 
them  for  cash.  No  shad  have  been  taken  since  the  c^nal  was  built,  and 
all  other  fish  have  sensiblv  decreased  since  that  time. 
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The  cattiDg  off  of  the  shad  supply  was  a  great  and  serioas  loss  to  this 
community,  from  both  a  monetary  and  economic  view,  since  this  fish  in 
its  season  was  a  staple  article  of  food,  and  employed  in  the  taking  and 
handling  quite  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants.  This  industry  was 
wholly  abolished  by  the  erection  of  these  dams,  and  thousands  of  dollars 
of  capital  invested  in  the  business  were  instantly  swept  out  of  existence. 
The  Urst  fishery  below  this  place  was  known  as  Hummel's  fishery,  and 
its  reputation  was  good.  I  never  fished  there  myself,  but  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  It  by  the  speech  of  my  neighbors.  In  fact  all  of  these 
fisheries  were  profitable  investments,  and  the  loss  of  them  to  this  sec- 
tioi^  of  the  country  was  incalculable.  All  of  the  fisheries  mentioned 
above,  except  Hummel's,  were  between  Noi^thumberland  and  Danville. 
I  am  sorry  that  you  did  not  give  me  more  time  to  prepare  this  matter 
for  you,  since  any  mention  of  those  good  old  times  brings  up  a  flood  of 
recollections,  and  the  dif&culty  is,  not  to  remember  what  occurred  in 
those  days,  but  to  sift  out  what  would  be  useful  in  this  connection,  and 
omit  all  useless  lumber;  more  time  would  have  brought  out  a  fuller  and 
more  detailed  statement,  but  this  perhaps  is  all  that  is  essential,  and 
trusting  you  will  find  it  of  use, 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  yours,  &c., 

JOSEPH  VAN  KIRK. 


Falls,  Pa.,  March  24, 1881. 

In  response  to  your  inquiries  regarding  shad  fisheries  in  the  Susque- 
hanna, between  Tunkhannock  and  Lackawanna  Greeks,  are,  according 
to  my  recollections:  The  first  at  the  head  of  ScovePs  Island,  opposite 
Lackawanna  Creek;  not  many  shad  were  caught  here,  say  from  twenty 
to  sixty  per  night ;  the  next  was  at  Falling  Spring,  same  seine  as  that 
used  at  ScovePs  Island ;  the  number  of  shad  caught  here  ran  from  fifty  to 
three  hundred  per  night ;  the  next  above  Falling  Spring  was  at  Keeler's 
Ferry  (now  Smith's) ;  this  was  a  small  fishery  and  only  used  when  the 
water  was  too  high  to  fish  at  other  points ;  the  seine  was  hauled  around 
a  deep  hole  to  bring  in  the  shad ;  the  next  and  only  fishery  between  this 
and  Tunkhannock  Creek  was  at  the  head  of  Taylor's  Island  or  the  "  Three 
Brothers."  This  was  an  important  fishery;  more  shad  were  canglit 
here  than  could  be  taken  care  of,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  salt.  1 
'  can  speak  of  this  fishery  from  experience  since  1812.  The  catch  per 
night  ran  from  two  to  four  hundred ;  the  shareholders  attended  to  it  as 
closely  as  to  their  farming  or  other  business,  as  it  was  our  dependence  in 
part  for  food.  Shad  were  oftener  exchanged  for  maple  sugar  than  sold 
for  cash — one  good  shad  for  a  pound  of  sugar ;  large  shad  were  worth.  12  J 
•cents  apiece.  A  right  in  a  fishery  was  worth  from  ten  to  twenty -five 
dollars.  Shareholders  made  a  practice  of  salting  down  more  or  less 
shad  during  the  season.  An  incident  in  conne(;tion  with  shad-fishing 
presents  itself  to  my  mind,  related  often  by  my  grandmother.    A  party 
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of  ludians  returning  firom  a  treaty  at  Philadelphia  lauded  their  canoes, 
came  to  her  house  to  borrow  her  big  kettle  to  cook  their  dinner  in;  after 
building  the  fire  and  hanging  over  the  kettle  they  put  in  the  shad,  just 
as  they  were  taken  from  the  river,  with  beans,  cabbage,  potatoes,  and 
onions.  My  grandfather,  David  Morehouse,  one  of  the  early  Connecti- 
cut settlers,  then  owned  the  same  farm  1  now  own  and  occupy.  I  am 
now  in  my  eighty-seventh  year. 
Tours,  very  respectfully, 

HENEY  EGBERTS. 


Mount  Vernon,  Ohio,  March  19, 1881. 

Dear  Sib:  I  noticed  in  the  Union-Leader  an  article  in  reference  to' 
the  old  shad  fisheries  of  the  Susquehanna  Eiver,  and  it  brought  back 
to  my  memory  many  things  that  happened  in  my  boyhood  days,  among 
which  were  the  old  fishermen  and  the  knitting  of  the  shad  seines.  The 
seines  were  knit  in  sections  by  the  shareholders,  each  one  owning  so 
many  yards  of  the  net,  and  each  one  receiving  his  share  of  fish  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  yards  owned.  I  lived  one  year  with  Mr.  Pierce 
Butler,  where  I  learned  to  knit  seines,  and  have  never  forgotten  it.  We 
used  to  knit  on  rainy  and  cold  days  and  evenings,  and  when  the  sec- 
tions were  all  done,  Dick  Covert,  with  the  help  of  John  Scott,  would 
knit  them  together  and  hang  the  same,  put  on  the  corks  and  leads; 
this  was  considered  quite  a  trick,  and  but  few  would  undertake  the  job. 

I  remember  I  used  to  go  over  on  the  beach  on  the  line  of  the  Butler 
and  Dorrance  farms  and  help  the  fishermen  pick  up  the  shad,  and  when 
the  luck  was  good  always  given  one  to  take  home.  I  remember  seeing 
the  shad  put  in  piles  on  the  beach,  and  after  they  were  all  equally  di- 
vided some  one  would  turn  his  back  and  the  brailman  would  say,  "  Who 
shall  have  this! '^  until  they  all  received  their  share,  one  pile  left  out  for 
the  poor  women.  The  boats  with  the  seine  shipped  would  row  up  to 
the  falls,  and  then  hauled  out  down  by  the  rifiSes  opi)osite  where  Dick 
Covert  used  to  live.  I  think  it  was  a  bad  day  for  the  people  along  the 
Susquehanna  when  the  shad  were  prevented  from  coming  up  the  river; 
the  fish  would  be  worth  more  to  the  people  than  the  old  canal.  You 
had  better  buy  the  canal,  put  a  railroad  on  the  towing-path,  burst  up 
the  dams,  and  increase  the  value  of  all  the  flats  above  the  dams,  and 
you  would  not  have  as  high  water  at  Wilkes  Barre,  and  there  would  be 
less  damage  done  to  property ;  then  you  would  have  plenty  of  shad  and 
all  other  kinds  of  fish,  and  then  I  think  you  could  afford  to  send  some 
to  your  friends  out  West.  I  got  an  old  fish-dealer  here  to  send  to  Bal- 
timore for  some  shad  last  week,  but  they  had  been  too  long  out  of  water 
and  too  far  from  home  to  be  good.  It  Uhcd  always  to  be  said  that  there 
were  no  shad  like  the  old  Susquehanna  shad.    •    •    • 

Truly  your  friend, 

H.  C.  WILSON. 
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Kansas  City,  March  22, 1881. 

Dear  Sib  :  Your  letter  of  the  15th  was  duly  received,  inquiring  as  to 
my  knowledge  of  shad  fishing  in  the  Korth  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna 
Eiver.  I  have  no  remembrance  of  any  being  taken  at  or  near  Sheshe- 
quin,  but  at  Wilkes  Barre  I  have  seen  them  caught  in  seines  before  any 
bridge  was  built  there.  The  nets  were  drawn  out  on  the  north  side  of 
the  river.  I  don't  remember  to  what  extent  was  the  catch,  but  I  have 
often  heard  my  mother  say  that  immense  quantities  were  taken  in  the 
vicinity  of  her  father's,  who  lived  about  a  mile  below  the  old  '^  Red  Tav- 
ern," in  Hanover ;  that  at  one  haul  9,999  were  caught ;  that  when  they 
had  got  all  they  could  procure  salt  to  cure,  or  sell  for  three  coppers, 
they  gave  to  the  widows  and  the  poor  and  hung  up  their  nets,  though 
the  shad  were  as  plenty  as  ever.  In  1816  I  went  to  Owego  to  live,  and 
there  became  acquainted  with  a  Mr.  Duane,  who  was  one  of  the  men 
who  drew  the  net.  He  said  the  actual  number  was  9,997,  but  two  more 
were  added  to  make  the  figures  all  nines. 

When  the  Nanticoke  dam  was  built  the  shad  could  not  come  above 
it,  and  men  were  iv  the  habit  of  fishiug  there  with  a  three-pronged 
hook,  sinker,  and  stout  line  and  pole.  This  was  sunk,  and  after  a  few 
minutes  quickly  jerked  up.  I  caught  two  in  that  way ;  others  had  bet- 
ter luck,  and  it  was  reported  that  one  man  caught  seventy  in  one  day; 
but  I  think  a  large  reiluction  would  come  nearer  the  truth. 

Probably  E.  Blackman,  of  Pittston,  could  give  some  information  re- 
garding shad  fishing  at  Towanda  and  Sheshequin.  Jesse  Brown,  long 
a  resident  of  Sheshequin,  and  in  his  youth  a  resident  of  Wyalusing,  I 
think ;  also  Chester  Park,  of  Athens,  I  presume,  could  give  information 
upon  tlie  subject.  The  Park  family  kept  the  ferry  at  Athens  at  an  early 
day.    Both  of  the  above-named,  I  think,  are  over  eighty  years  of  age. 

I  have  been  examining  some  old  Gleaners  of  1811  and  1812,  but  don't 
find  any  of  the  spring  numbers.  Some  years  ago  I  gave  to  my  son-in- 
law,  L.  B.  Wyant,  of  Harvard,  McHenry  County,  Illinois,  a  roll  of  Glean- 
ers of  1811  for  his  museum,  which  he  opens  at  "  Kay's  Park,"  on  Geneva 
Lake,  Wisconsin,  in  summer.  As  it  is  getting  to  be  a  great  watering- 
place,  I  expect  to  spend  the  summer  there,  and  will  examine  the  papers 
and  may  find  some  item  in  relation  to  shad  fishing.  If  so,  will  write 
you. 

Yours  respectfully, 

ALVAN  DANA. 


SCOTTSVILLE,  March  10,  1881. 

Dear  Sib:  Yours  in  regard  to  shad  fishing,  I  referred  to  father,  and 
I  received  the  following  answers:  1st.  There  were  two  permanent  fish- 
eries, one  at  Sterling's  Island  and  one  below  Wyalusing  Falls,  besides 
other  places  where  they  sometimes  fished,  viz.,  Grist's  Bar,  Chapin's  Is- 
land j  Whitcomb  Island  was  also  fishing  ground,  but  not  permanent- 
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2(1.  Sterling's  Islaad  was  the  beat  ground.  3d.  Over  2,000  were  caugbt 
in  one  day  at  five  hauls.  4th.  The  market  price  was  $6  per  hundred. 
5th.  The  average  weight  was  8  pounds,  the  largest  12  pounds.  Cth. 
They  also  caught  suckers,  yellow  bass,  and  sunsbitches  (what  we  call 
carp).  7th.  None  were  caught  after  the  canal  and  bridges  were  con- 
structed to  my  knowledge.  8th.  The  first  fishing  was  done  by  the  Con- 
necticut people.  Father  says  that  in  1806  his  father  had  a  share  in  the 
Sterling  fishery;  there  were  eleven  shares,  valued  at  $100  each.  Says 
his  father  was  not  much  of  a  fisherman.  Hoping  these  answers  may  be 
of  some  benefit. 

I  remain,  very  truly  yours, 

ALVAH  FASSETT. 


Hot  Speings,  Abk.,  March  24, 1881. 

My  Dear  Sie:  Have  not  been  well  since  the  receipt  of  your  letter, 
which  must  be  my  apology  for  not  answering  sooner. 

In  attempting  to  answer  the  questions  propounded  by  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Fisheries,  I  must  from  necessity  confine  myself 
to  the  shad  fisheries  within  Wyoming  Valley. 

1st.  "  Fix  the  number  of  fisheries  and  their  location  as  far  as  is  now 
practicable.'' 

My  memory  carries  me  back  to  the  fishery  at  Monocacy  Island,  the 
one  below  the  falls,  near  the  mouth  of  Mill  Creek.  One  at  Plymouth  (in 
part  a  night  fishery)  one  at  or  immediately  below  Kanticoke  Falls.  No 
dam  obstructed  the  shad  at  that  point  then. 

The  fishery  near  Mill  Creek  was  regarded  as  the  main  or  most  reliable 
fishery,  as  it  could  be  fished  at  stages  of  water  when  some  of  the  others 
could  not,  and  much  the  largest  number  of  shad  were  taken  there,  sweep- 
ing as  did  from  the  foot  of  the  falls,  nearly  the  entire  river  to  the  bar — 
drawing  out  upon  the  lands  of  late  father,  where  it  was  my  busine^ 
as  a  lad  every  evening  after  school,  to  be  with  horse  and  wagon  to  re- 
ceive our  share  of  shad.  No  unpleasant  duty,  for  well  do  I  remember 
as  they  came  sweeping  in  to  the*  beak,  the  net  in  rainbow  form.  The 
corks  indicating  the  position  where  *' Captain"  Bennett  (father  of  the 
late  John  Bennett,  esq.,  whom  you  will  remember)  would  discharge  his 
men  from  the  sea  or  large  boat  with  the  outer  brail,  and  passing  out  and 
along  the  net,  on  the  discovery  would  shout,  *' Here's  shad,  boys;  hold 
down  the  lead  line ;  here's  shad."  True  to  the  word,  long  before  the 
main  body  of  the  net  was  drawn  up  to  the  shore  we  youngsters  would 
take  up  the  "Captain's"  cry,  as  the  large  shad  darted  back  and  forth 
between  the  incoming  net  and  the  shore.  What  think  you,  my  dear 
Sec,  would  not  a  return  of  such  scenes  start  a  shout  from  older  heads? 

2d.  "As  to  the  money  values  or  rental  of  the  fisheries." 

Of  this  I  have  no  data  from  which  to  form  an  opinion.  As  the  fish- 
eries were  established  by  the  first  settlers,  joining  their  limited  means 
with  the  land  owners,  forming  a  company  there  by  comtaoi^.  ^^is^iKssj^st^v^ 
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their  children,  none  were  rented  as  far  as  my  knowledge  extends.  Own* 
ers  of  rights  would  allow  men  who  had  none  to  fish  for  them  on  shares, 
thns  extending  the  benefits  as  far  as  possible.  Good  feeling  pervaded 
the  community  in  those  days. 

3d.  '^  Were  other  fish  taken  in  any  considerable  quantity;  if  so,  what 
kinds  f^ 

With  the  exception  of  an  occasional  striped  bass,  or,  as  they  were 
then  called,  "  Oswego  bass,"  of  large  size  (supposed  to  have  been  intro- 
duced to  the  headwaters  of  the  Susquehanna  from  that  lake),  none 
of  value  were  taken,  as  the  nets  were  woven  for  large  shad  only. 

I  cannot  better  illustrate  the  value  and  importance  of  the  shad  fish- 
eries at  that  early  day  to  the  people  on  the  Susquehanna  Eiver  than  to 
repeat  an  anecdote  told  me  long  years  after  by  a  genial  gentleman  of 
New  England,  who  in  youth  visited  my  father  at  his  home  inT\^oming. 

Leaning  on  the  front  gate,  after  breakfast,  as  the  little  children  were 
passing  to  school,  each  with  a  little  basket,  the  universal  answer  from 
their  cheery,  upturned  little  faces  was,  "Bread  and  shad,"  "  Bread  and 
shad"  (corn  bread,  at  that). 

What  think  you,  my  dear  sir!  Had  that  fish  diet  anything  to  do 
with  the  known  enterprise  of  that  generation  f  If  so,  would  ft  not  be 
well  to  make  a  strong  and  united  effort  to  again  introduce  so  valuable 
an  element  of  brain  material? 

I  am  greatly  pleased  that  our  society  is  agitating  the  subject  of  re- 
storing the  shad  to  the  people  on  the  North  Branch,  not  as  a  luxury  for 
the  few,  but  for  all,  cheap  and  faithful,  and  coming  at  a  season  of  the 
year  when  most  desirable  as  food,  for  nowhere  on  this  continent  were 
finer  shad  found  than  those  taken  from  the  North  Branch  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna Eiver. 

The  long  run  of  the  pure,  cold,  spring-made  waters  of  the  Susque- 
hanna made  them  large,  hard,  and  fat,  nowhere  equaled. 

Why  must  we  be  denied  this  luxury  now,  when  other  streams  are 

being  filled  with  fish  f 

Very  truly  yours, 

O.  DORRANCE. 


[From  the  TtmkhaiiDOck  RepabUcan,  April  15,  1881.] 

SHAD — ^HOW  THEY  WERE  CAUGHT  IN  YE  OLDEN  DAYS — THE  FISHERY 
COMPANIES — THE  REASON  SHAD  DO  NOT  NOW  INHABIT  THE  UPPER 
WATERS  OF   THE  SUSQUEHANNA. 

We  are  indebted  to  Hon.  P.  M.  Osterhout  for  the  following  interest- 
ing history  of  early  shad  fishing  in  the  Susquehanna.  It  was  written  by 
him  for  the  Historical  Society  of  Luzerne  County,  by  the  society's  re- 
quest : 

The  first  shad  caught  in  the  Susquehanna  River  was  by  the  early  set- 
tlers of  the  Wyoming  Valley,  who  emigrated  thither  irom  Connecticut. 
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The  food  of  the  early  emif^antB  was,  in  the  main,  the  fish  of  the  streams 
and  the  game  on  the  mountains.  The  first  seine  in  the  valley  was 
brought  from  Connecticut,  and  upon  the  first  trial,  in  the  spring  of  the 
year,  the  fiver  was  found  to  be  full  of  shad.  These  emigrants  had 
settlements  along  the  Susquehanna  from  Wyoming  to  Tioga  Point,  now 
called  Athens;  and  each  neighborhood  would  establish  a  fishery  for 
their  own  accommodation.  It  was  generally  dode  in  this  way:  Say,  ten 
men  (and  it  took  about  that  number  to  man  a  seine)  would  form  them- 
selves into  a  company  for  the  purpose  of  a  shad  fishery.  They  raised 
the  flax,  their  wives  would  spin  and  make  the  twine,  and  the  men  would 
knit  the  seine.  The  river  being  on  an  average  forty  rods  wide  the  seine 
would  be  from  sixty  to  eighty  rods  long.  The  shad  congregated  mostly 
on  shoals  or  the  point  of  some  island,  for  spawning,  and  there  the  fish- 
eries were  generally  established.  Shad  fishing  was  mostly  done  in  the 
night,  commencing  soon  after  dark  and  continuing  until  daylight  in 
the  morning,  when  the  shad  caught  would  be  made  into  as  many  piles 
as  there  were  rights  in  the  seine.  One  of  their  number  would  then  turn 
his  back  and  another  would  touch  them  off,  saying,  pointing  to  a  pile, 
who  shall  have  this  and  who  shall  have  that,  and  so  on  until  all  were  dis- 
posed of,  when  the  happy  fishermen  would  go  to  their  homes  well  laden 
with  the  spoils  of  the  night.  Between  the  times  of  drawing  the  net, 
which  would  be  generally  about  an  hour,  the  time  was  spent  in  the  re- 
cital of  fish  stories,  hair-breadth  escapes  from  the  beasts  of  the  forests, 
the  wily  Indian,  or  the  Yankee  production,  the  ghosts  and  witches  of 
iNew  England. 

As  early  as  1800  George  Miller  and  John  McCord  moved  from  Coxes- 
town — a  small  town  on  the  Susquehanna,  about  five  miles  above  Harris- 
burgh— up  the  river  in  a  Durham  boat,  and,  bringing  with  them  a  stock 
of  goods,  located  at  Tunkhannock,  where  they  opened  a  store.  They 
were  both  young  men  and  unmarried.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  they 
dealt  quite  largely  in  shad,  the  different  fisheries  of  Ihe  neighborhood 
/urnishing  them  with  large  quantities  for  curing  and  barreling.  Shad 
were  plenty  but  salt  scarce.  There  was  no  salt  except  what  was  wag- 
oned from  the  cities  or  from  the  salt  works  at  Onondaga,  N.  Y.,  and  it 
was  not  unusual  that  a  bushel  of  salt  would  purchase  one  hundred  shad — 
in  fact  it  was  difficult  to  procure  salt  to  cure  them.  At  this  time  the 
German  population  in  the  lower  counties  of  the  State  had  not  learned 
the  art  of  taking  shad  by  means  of  the  seine. 

There  were  then  no  dams  or  other  obstructions  to  the  ascent  of  the 
fish  up  the  river,  and  large  quantities  ^f  the  finest  shad  in  the  world 
annually  ascended  the  Susquehanna,  many  of  tliem  when  taken  weighing 
from  six  to  eight  pounds  each.  The  distance  being  so  long  (about  200 
miles)  from  tide  water  to  the  Wyoming  Valley  the  flavor  of  the  shad 
was  very  much  improved  by  contact  with  fresh  water.  Tlie  Susque- 
hanna shad  were  superior  to  the  Delaware,  the  Potomac,  the  Connec- 
ticut, or  the  North  Eiver  shad.    The  reason  generally  given  was  their 
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being  so  long  in  fresh  water,  which  imported  to  the  fish  a  freshness  and 
richness  not  found  in  the  shad  of  other  rivers.  Then  none  but  the  strong 
healthy  shad  could  stem  the  current  and  reach  the  upper  waters  of  our 
beautiful  river.  • 

Miller  and  McCord  cured  and  put  up  annually  shad  for  the  market. 
They  boated  down  the  river  a  large  quantity  for  the  times,  and  sold  to 
tbe  people  on  the  lower  Susquehanna.  They  also  boated  shad  up  the 
river  as  far  as  i^ewtown,  now  Elmira,  from  thence  they  were  carted  to 
the  head  of  Seneca  Lake,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles,  and  from  there 
were  taken  to  Geneva  and  other  towns,  in  what  was  then  called  the  Lake 
country,  and  sold. 

There  was  a  fishery  on  the  upper  point  of  .the  island  opposite  McKune's 
Station,  on  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad.  This  island  was  known  by  the 
early  settlers  as  one  of  the  Three  Brothers.  There  was  also  an  impor- 
tant fishery  at  Hunt's  Ferry,  about  five  miles  above  Tunkhannock.  Here 
large  quantities  of  shad  were  caught  every  spring.  This  fishery  was 
owned  by  twenty  rights,  ten  fishing  at  alternate  nights.  There  wa« 
also  another  fishery  at  Blaek  Walnut,  below  Skinner's  Eddy.  At  all 
these  fisheries  more  or  less  Oswego  bass  were  caught,  called  down  the 
river  Susquehanna  salmon,  a  most  excellent  fish,  but  they  are  now 
nearly  extinct.  The  river  ought  to  be  restocked  with  that  same  species; 
they  are  a  fine-flavored  fish,  solid  in  meat,  and  grow  to  12  or  15  pounds 
in  weight.  The  late  George  M.  HoUenback,  esq.,  of  Wilkes  Barre,  told 
me  that  this  bass  was  brought  from  the  Oswego  Lake  and  put  into  the 
Susquehanna  at  Newton,  now  Elmira.  They  were  called  by  the  old  set- 
tlers swager  bass.  Since  the  building  of  the  dams  across  the  Susque- 
hanna there  have  been  no  shad  caught  above  the  Nanticoke  dam.  These 
dams  also  largely  obstruct  the  passage  of  bass  and  other  food  fish  up 
river.  The  Susquehanna  is  really  one  of  the  finest  streams  for  fish  in 
the  United  States — the  water  pure,  the  bottom  rocky  and  jiebbly,  afford- 
ing abundant  means  for  spawning  and  rearing  the  young  fish.  The  ob- 
struction to  the  free  passage  of  fish  up  the  river  ought  to  be  removed. 

Maj.  John  Fassett,  of  Windham  Township,  one  of  the  oldest  citizens 
of  that  town,'as  was  his  father  before  him,  was  written  to  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  early  shad  fisheries  from  Hunt's  Ferry  to  Wyalusing.  He 
mentions  the  one  at  Hunt's  Ferry ;  also,  at  Black  Walnut,  and  others 
at  different  points  up  the  river  as  far  as  Wyalusing.  He  says  his  father 
owned  a  right  in  the  fishery  at  Black  Walnut,  which  he  valued  at  tlOO ; 
here  were  large  numbers  of  shad  caught,  which  were  valued  at  6  cents 
each,  and  would  weigh  from  6  to  12  ])ounds  each.  The  largest  one  he 
saw  weighed  was  12  pounds ;  the  writer  hereof  thought  he  had  got  it 
pretty  steep  as  to  weight,  but  he  was  beaten  by  Jennison  Harvey,  esq., 
an  old  resident  of  Plymouth,  Luzerne  County,  now  of  Wilkes  Barre,  who 
says  that  he  saw  a  shad  weighed— on  a  bet — that  was  caught  in  the  river 
in  the  valley  and  that  it  weighed  13  pounds.  Some  folks  will  think  it  a 
fish  story.  Harvey  has  decidedly  the  advantage  of  Major  Fassett,  as  he 
had  the  last  say. 
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[From  the  Berwick  Independent,  March  10,  1881.] 

SHAD  FISHING  IN  THE  SUSQUEHANNA— X^THAT  MB.  GILBERT  FOWLEB 

KNOWS  ABOUT  IT. 

The  Wyoming  Historical  and  Geological  Society  haying  requested  Mr. 

Gilbert  Fowler,  of  this  place,  to  give  any  information  he  may  possess 

concemin^i^  the  shad  fisheries  of  the  Susquehanna,  the  following  has  been 

furnished  by  him : 

Bebwick,  Pa.,  February  23, 1881. 

My  Dear  Sib:  Your  letter,  requesting  me  to  give  your  society  my 
recollections  of  the  shad  fisheries  in  my  early  days,  was  duly  i^eceived. 
I  will  do  so  with  great  pleasure.  But  first  let  me  premise:  I  was  born 
February  23,  1792,  in  Briar  Creek  Township,  Northumberland  County, 
now  Columbia.  I  write  or  dictate  this  letter  on  my  eighty-ninth  birth- 
day. I  have  lived  near  the  Susquehanna  River  ever  since  I  was  born. 
My  knowledge  and  recollections  about  the  shad  fisheries  extend  from 
Wilkes  Barre  to  old  Northumberland.  The  first  shad  fishery  near  my 
iioiae  was  Jacob's  Plains.  This  was  located  just  above  the  town  of  Ber- 
wick, and  one  of  the  most  productive  fisheries  on  the  river.  Here  1 
have  assisted  in  catching  thousands  upon  thousands  of  the  very  finest 
shad  weighing  eight  and  nine  pounds.  The  next  nearest  was  Tuckaho 
fishery,  situated  about  one  and  a  half  miles  above  Berwick,  on  the  same 
side  of  the  river.  At  this  place  many  thousands  were  caught  night  and 
day  in  early  spring.  The  next  was  down  the  river  about  six  miles  from 
Berwick.  This  was  the  fishery  of  Benjamin  Boon.  At  this  fishery  1 
have  known  so  many  caught  that  they  were  actually  hauled  out  by  the 
wagon  load  on  Benny  Boon's  farm  for  manure,  so  plenty  were  they.  The 
next  fishery  was  that  of  Samuel  Webb,  located  about  four  miles  this 
side  of  Bloomsburg.  This  was  an  immense  shad  fishery.  From  the 
banks  of  the  river  at  this  fishery  could  be  seen  great  schools  of  shad 
coining  up  the  river  when  they  were  a  quaiter  of  a  mile  distant.  They 
came  in  such  immense  numbers  and  so  compact  as  to  cause  or  produce 
a  wave  or  rising  of  the  water  in  the  middle  of  the  river  extending  from 
shore  to  shore.  These  schools,  containing  millions,  commenced  coming 
up  the  river  about  the  1st  of  April  and  continued  during  the  months  of 
April  and  May.  There  was  something  very  peculiar  and  singular  in 
their  coming.  The  first  run  or  the  first  great  schools  that  made  their 
api)ear.ince  in  the  early  spring  were  the  male  shad — no  female  ever  ac- 
companied them.  In  about  eight  or  nine  days  after  the  male  had  as- 
cended the  river,  then  followed  the  female  in  schools,  heavily  laden  with 
eggs  or  roe.  Those  were  much  the  largesf  and  finest  fish,  and  com- 
manded the  highest  price.  Those  shad  that  were  successful  in  eluding 
the  seine  and  reached  the  hatching  ground  at  the  headwaters  of  the 
Susquehanna,  after  depositing  their  eggs,  returned  again  in  June  and 
July,  almost  in  a  dying  condition,  so  very  poor  were  they.  Many  died 
and  were  found  along  the  river  shore.    The  young  shad  would  remain 
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at  their  hatching  places  till  late  in  the  fall  when  they  would  follow  the 
old  shad  to  the  salt  water.  During  the  summer  they  would  grow  from 
three  to  four  inches  in  length.  The  Susquehanna  shad  constituted  the 
principal  food  for  all  the  inhabitants.  No  farmer,  or  man  with  a  family, 
was  without  his  barrel  or  barrels  of  shad  the  whole  year  round.  Besides 
furnishing  food  for  the  immediate  inhabitants,  people  from  Mahantongo, 
Blue  Mountain^,  and,  in  fiict,  for  fifty  miles  around,  would  bring  salt  in 
tight  barrels  and  trade  it  for  shad.  They  would  clean  and  salt  the  shad 
on  the  river  shore,  put  them  in  barrels,  and  return  home.  The  common 
price  of  shad  was  three  and  four  cents  each.  Besides  shad  there  were 
many  other  kinds  of  food  fish.  The  most  noted  among  them  was  the  old 
Susquehanna  salmon,  weighing  as  high  as  fifteen  pounds.  These  sal- 
mon were  considered  even  superior  to  the  shad  and  commanded  a  higher 
price.  They  were  caught  in  seines,  on  hooks  and  lines,  and  were  the 
sport  to  the  gigger  at  night.  Nescopeck  Falls,  directly  opposite  Berwick, 
near  where  the  Nescopeck  Creek  empties  into  the  river,  was  a  noted  place 
for  salmon  fishing  with  hook  and  line.  Men  standing  on  the  shore  with 
long  poles  and  lines  would  often,  in  drawing  out  the  fish,  lodge  them  in 
the  branches  of  the  trees,  giving  them  the  appearance  of  salmon-pro- 
ducing trees.  The  shad  fisheries,  which  I  have  alluded  to,  were  not  com- 
mon property.  The  owner  of  the  soil  was  the  owner  of  the  fishery,  and 
no  one  was  allowed  to  fish  without  a  permit.  The  owners  of  the  fishery 
also  had  the  seines,  and  when  not  using  them  they  would  hire  them  out 
to  others  and  take  their  pay  in  shad.  The  seiner's  share  was  always 
one  half  the  catch.  Shad  were  caught  both  night  and  day  in  seines. 
At  the  Webb  fishery  I  have  known  eleven  and  twelve  thousand  shad 
taken  at  one  haul.  These  fisheries  were  always  considered  and  used  as 
a  source  of  great  pleasure,  value,  a^id  profit,  and  everybody  dei)ended 
on  them  for  their  annual  fish  and  table  supply.  It  was  considered  the 
cheapest  and  best  food  by  all.  Immediately  after  the  erection  of  the 
river  dams  the  shad  became  scarce,  the  seines  rotted,  the  people  mur- 
mured, their  avocation  was  gone,  and  many  old  fishermen  cursed  Nathan 
Beach  for  holding  the  plow,  and  the  driver  of  the  six  yokes  of  oxen,  that 
broke  the  grRund  at  Berwick  for  the  Pennsylvania  Canal.  The  people 
Isutfered  more  damage  in  their  common  food  supply  than  the  State  prof- 
ited by  her  "  internal  improvement,'^  as  it  was  called.  Although  eighty- 
nine  years  old  to-day,  I  still  hope  ta  live  long  enough  to  see  all  the  ob- 
structions removed  from  one  end  of  the  noble  Susquehanna  River  to  the 
other,  and  that  the  old  stream  may  yet  furnish  cheap  food  to  two  mil- 
lions of  people  along  its  banks,  and  that  I  may  stand  again  on  the  shore 
at  the  old  Webb  fishery  and  witness  another  haul  of  ten  thousand  shad. 
All  of  which  is  most  respectfully  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  tho 
honored  society  which  you  have  the  honor  to  represent. 

GILBERT  FOWLER. 
Harrison  Wright,  Esq., 

Secretary  of  the  Wyoming  Historical 

and  Geological  Society^  Wilkes  Barre^  Pa. 
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Wyalusing,  March  14, 1881. 

SiE :  Your  communication  of  the  26th  ultimo  was  duly  received,  and 
in  reply  to  your  request  for  information  relative  to  the  shad  fisheries  of 
this  vicinity,  I  am  able  to  state  the  following  facts,  answering  your 
questions  in  detail : 

Commencing  at  Standing  Stone,  about  10  mil^s  from  Wyalusing  vil- 
lage, and  reaching  down  the  road  fipom  that  point  to  the  Wyoming 
County  line,  there  were  five  "old  shad  fisheries,"  vie: 

(1)  The  *^  Standing  Stone  fisheries.'^  William  Hank,  Benjamin  Brown, 
Cornelius  Ennia,  and  Benjamin  Bennet  owned  this.  It  was  a  valuable 
property,  worth  at  that  time  fipom  three  to  four  hundred  dollars  a  year. 
There  were  from  three  to  four  thousand  shad  caught  there  annually. 
They  caught  no  rock  or  striped  bass,  sturgeon,  or  herring  there  or  at 
other  fisheries  in  this  vicinity. 

(2)  The  Terrytown  fishery.  This  was  owned  by  Jonathan  Terry, 
William  Dodge,  Edmund  Dodge,  Samuel  Wells,  and  John  Taylor,  and 
was  of  about  the  same  value  as  that  at  Standing  Stone. 

(3)  The  Wyalusing  fishery,  owned  by  John  HoUenback,  Benjamin 
Stalford,  Joseph  Stalford,  and  John  Stalford.  This  fishery  was  worth 
about  $250  a  year,  with  a  "  catch  ^  of  from  two  to  three  thousand  shad. 

(4)  The  next  was  the  '^and"  fishery  at  the  head  of  Ingham's  Island. 
Joseph  Ingham  owned  this,  and  it  was  worth  about  $200  a  year. 

(5)  l^ext  was  the  Brown  Town  fishery,  owned  by  Humphrey  Brown, 
Allen  Brown,  and  Samuel  Brown,  and  was  worth  about $150  i)er  annum. 

(6)  The  next  and  last  was  called  the  "Bend  fishery,"  and  was  located 
near  the  line  between  Bradford  and  Wyoming  Counties.  James  Quick 
and  James  Anderson  owned  this,  and  it  was  worth  about  $150  a  year. 

The  stoppage  to  the  emigration  of  shad  to  this  vicinity  was  a  great 

loss  to  the  people.    For  nearly  two  months  every  year  the  people  for 

from  15  to  20  miles,  from  the  poor,  were  bountifully  supplied,  and  I 

should  consider  it  a  great  benefit  if  the  fisheries  could  be  restored. 

Respectfully, 

NELSON  B.  HOLLENBACK. 


March  3, 1881. 

Dear  Sir  :  Tours  of  the  26th  ultimo,  making  enquiry  in  relation  to 
shad  fisheries  near  Wyalusing,  is  at  hand.  I  spent  many  a  pleasant 
day  in  my  boyhood  with  the  men  who  ran  the  shad  fishery  in  the  Sus- 
quehanna, near  where  I  now  live.  I  could  easily  fill  a  small  volume 
with  a  description  of  the  varied  amusements  and  merriments  of  those 
by-gone  days,  but  that  would  hardly  be  what  you  are  after.  This  fish- 
ery was  about  two  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Wyalusing  Creek,  at 
the  place  we  now  call  Terrytown;  formerly  all  was  Wyalusing  along 
here.  There  were  other  fisheries  above  and  below  us,  but  this  the  only 
one  I  have  any  personal  knowledge  of.  The  proprietors  were  Jonathan 
Bull.  U.  S.  F.  C,  81 24  July  7,  1 8iS9. 
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Terry,  esq*,  Maj.  John  Horton,  sr.,  Maj.  John  Taylor,  Edmund  Dodge, 
Maj.  Justus  Gaylord,  Gilbert  Merritt,  William  Crawford,  and  William 
Wigton.  Year  after  year,  for  a  long  time,  these  men  operated  this  liah- 
ery,  generally  taking  the  month  of  May  and  a  part  of  June  of  each  year, 
always  regaling  themselves  witli  a  little  good  old  rye^  and  having  a  fine 
sociable  every  night  wl^en  counting  off  and  distributing  the  shad  caught 
during  the  day.  Occasionally  they  sent  substitutes,  but  the  fishery 
never  changed  proprietors.  Some  seasons  they  caught  largely  5  others 
not  so  many.  I  well  recollect  one  draught,  or  haul,  when  they  caught 
600,  but  ordinarily  20  to  50  at  one  drawing  of  the  seine  was  considered 
good.  The  average  per  day,  according  to  the  best  of  my  recollection, 
would  be  about  150. 

People  came  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  then  just  settling, 
np  to  Wyalusing,  as  far  or  nearly  as  far  as  from  Montrose,  to  buy  shad. 
The  trade  was  quite  large*  Some  of  the  time  maple  sugar  was  quite  a 
commodity,  brought  down  to  exchange  for  shad. 

Very  few  of  any  other  kind  of  fish  except  shad  were  ever  cauglTt 
Occasionally  a  striped  bass,  large  pickerel,  carp,  sunfish,  mullet,  sucker, 
or  a  bull-head  was  taken  ^  no  small  fish,  as  the  meshes  of  the  seine  were 
large  enough  to  let  them  through. 

The  shad  were  worth  from  10  to  25  cents  each,  according  to  size.  I 
have  seen  them  caught  here  weighing  nine  pounds;  ordinarily  their 
weight  was  from  four  to  seven  pounds.  If  we  could  have  that  old  shad 
trade  here  again  it  would  make  us  all,  if  not  rich,  merry  again.  But 
very  few  are  now  left  among  us  who  saw  those  glorious  old  fishing  days. 
The  fishing  for  black  bass  of  these  days  does  not  begin  with  those  old 
fishing  days. 

I  cannot  recollect  of  but  one  fishery  between  Wyalusing  and  Towanda, 

and  only  two  between  Wyalusing  and  Tunkhannock. 

Hastily,  but  very  truly,  yours, 

GEORGE  F.  HORTOK 


FISH  IN  THE  SUSQUEHANNA  AT  WTOMING. 

In  accordance  with  your  request  I  will  give  you  a  few  items  in  regard 
to  fish  in  the  Susquehanna,  in  the  early  times. 

The  present  inhabitants  of  Wyoming  have  but  a  faint  idea  of  the 
value  of  fish  to  the  early  settlers.  They  performed  as  important  a  part 
at  Wyoming  as  they  have  in  the  history  of  all  new  settlements.  A  care- 
ful study  of  the  advance  of  immigration  and  the  settlement  of  new  re- 
gions shows  that  those  settlements  have  been  guided  and  controlled  by 
the  streams  and  waters  in  which  fish  abounded,  and  hence  were  made 
along  their  shores.  Fish  furnished  the  people  a  plentiful  and  healthful 
supply  of  food,  easily  attainable,  until  the  foresta  could  be  hewn  down, 
clearings  made,  crops  raised,  and  cattle  could  increase  and  multiply. 

It  is  unquestionable  that  the  early  progress  made  in  settling  up  of 
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our  country  was  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  presence  of  fish,  whicli 
furnished  food  in  absolute  abundance  in  the  midst  of  desert  lands ;  and 
it  would  be  as  idle  to  attempt  to  disparage  the  value  in  the  economy  of 
those  times  as  it  would  be  to  prove  the  value  now  beyond  the  mere 
mention  of  the  fact. 

'  The  fish  that  attracted  the  most  attention  and  were  the  most  highly 
considered  in  the  early  times  were  shad.  The  knowledge  of  these  excel- 
lent fish  in  the  Susquehanna,  at  Wyoming,  has  become  almost  entirely 
historical,  if  not  entirely  so.  But  few  persons,  now  resident  at  Wyoming, 
have  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  shad  fisheries  there  and  their  value 
to  the  people  in  the  early  days,  and  hence  some  of  the  stories  told  of 
the  immense  hauls  of  them  made  in  ''ye  olden  time"  seem  to  the  present 
generation  more  fabulous  than  real. 

That  we  may  the  better  understand  the  subjexjt,  I  will  give  extracts 
from  the  writings  of  strangers,  and  then  conclude  with  an  account  ot 
two  of  our  own  people  and  what  I  myself  have  seen. 

In  1779,  when  General  Sullivan  passed  through  Wyoming  on  his 
western  expedition  against  the  Indians,  portion  of  his  advance  were 
located  at  Wyoming  from  May  to  the  last  of  July.  Many  of  his  oflB- 
cera  kept  diaries,  in  which  they  noted  their  movements  from  day  to  day 
and  touched  slightly  upon  such  objects  of  interest  as  attracted  their  at- 
tention. I  will  give  a  few  extracts  from  these  diaries  relating  to  fish  at 
Wyoming. 

Dr.  Crawford  in  his  diary,  under  date  of  June  14, 1770,  says : 

"  The  river  at  Wyoming  abounds  with  various  kinds  of  fish.  In  the 
spring  it  is  full  of  the  finest  shad.  Trout  and  pickerel  are  also  plenty 
here." 

George  Grant,  under  date  of  June  23,  says: 

'^  The  Susquehanna  Biver  affords  abundance  of  fish  of  various  kinds 
and  excellent." 

Dr.  George  Elmer,  under  date  of  23d  June,  says : 

<<  Spent  chief  part  of  the  day  in  fishing.  Salmon,  trout,  suckers,  bass, 
and  common  trout  are  plenty  in  the  river,  of  which  we  catched  a  number 
with  a  seine." 

Daniel  Gookin,  under  date  of  28th  June,  says : 

<^  The  river  Susquehanna,  on  which  this  lies,  abounds  with  fish.  Shad 
in  great  plenty  in  the  spring,  as  they  go  up  to  spawn.  The  shores  are 
covered  with  these  fish  which  have  died  up  the  river,  through  their  too 
long  stay  in  fresh  water." 

There  were  some  25  or  30  what  we  called  shad  fisheries  within  the 
bounds  of  old  Wyoming.  Every  available  point  for  casting  out  and 
hauling  in  a  seine  on  the  beach^  whether  on  an  island  or  on  the  main- 
land, was  used  as  a  fishery,  and  had  its  owners  and  its  seine.  The 
average  number  of  shad  taken  at  each  of  these  fisheries  in  a  season  was 
from  10,000  to  20,000,  beside  other  fish  which  were  caught  before  and 
after  the  sKad  made  their  migration. 
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It  is  given  on  good  anthority  that  10,000  were  caaglit  at  one  haul  at 
the  Stewart  fishery,  aboat  midway  between  Wilkes  Barre  and  Plymouth, 
about  1790.    This  was  called  the  widows'  haul. 

The  settlements,  after  the  massacre  of  July  30, 1778,  had  so  many 
widows  and  fatherless  children  among  them,  that  they  made  special  pro- 
visions of  bounty  for  them  on  many  occasions,  which  were  wrought  out 
in  such  a  way  as  neither  to  give  ofifense  nor  to  convey  a  sense  of  undue 
obligation. 

Among  the  arrangements  of  this  character  was  that  of  giving  one  of 
the  hauls  at  each  fishery,  every  year,  to  the  widows  and  fatherless  of 
the  neighborhood,  and  hence  called  the  widows'  haul.  By  common  con- 
sent it  was  agreed  that  the  widows  should  have  a  haul  made  of  the  first 
Sunday  after  the  season  of  shad-fishing  commenced,  and  they  were  to 
have  all  caught,  whether  more  or  less. 

This  big  haul  was  made  on  Sunday. 

At  the  rate  I  have  given,  which  is  made  up  more  from  general  infor- 
mation upon  the  subject  than  from  statistics,  the  number  of  fish  caught 
annually  was  about  a  half  a  million,  which  at  30  cents  each  would  make 
$150,000. 

Were  the  Susquehanna  as  well  stocked  with  shad  today  as  it  was  a 
hundred  years  ago,  our  keen  and  hungry  fishermen  would  easily  double 
the  catch,  and  still,  like  Oliver  Twist,  "  cry  for  more." 

I  recollect  seeing,  in  the  spring  of  1826,  a  haul  made  in  a  cove  at  the 
lower  end  of  Winterraoot  Island,  west  side,  numbering  2,800  shad.  When 
thrown  out  they  whitened  a  large  space  upon  the  shore. 

Being  the  first  haul  of  the  season,  the  fish  were  largely  distributed 
among  the  people,  and  even  after  that,  my  grandfather  had  a  half  barrel 
for  his  right  as  owner  of  the  seine  and  fishery. 

About  1831  or  '32,  in  the  fall,  an  unusual  catch  of  eels  was  made  in  a 
weir  on  the  east  side  of  Wintermoot  Island.  During  one  day  and  night 
2,700  of  them  were  caught,  while  many  escax>ed  froiu  want  of  means  to 
handle  them  and  take  them  away  as  fast  as  they  came  in.  Another  day 
and  night  900  of  them  were  caught,  when  the  basket  floated  off  with  the 
high  water. 

I  herewith  give  you  copies  of  two  papers  in  my  possession  bearing 
upon  the  shad-fishery  question.  It  will  be  seen  by  one  of  them  that  the 
price  of  shad  in  the  early  times  was  4td.  or  4^  cents  each ; 'quite  a  different 
price  from  what  they  sell  at  in  our  day. 

Tear  the  dam  from  the  Susquehanna  and  we  shall  have  plenty  of  shad, 

if  not  at  4(2.  each. 

Yours, 

S.  JENKINS. 


"Be  it  known  that  I,  Peter  Shafer,  have  sold  all  my  right  in  and  unto 
all  my  right  in  the  Dutch  fishery,  so  called,  below  the  Nanticoke  Fails, 
80  called ;  for  and  in  consideration  thereof  I,  Jacob  Cooley,mo  promise 
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to  deliver  Seventy  sbad,  unto  William  Miller,  on  account  of  me,  the  said 
Peter,  on  or  before  the  20th  May  instant ;  or  otherwise  settle  with  said 
Miller  for  what  I  am  indebted  for  my  part  of  said  Seine,  and  likewise 
the  said  Cooley  is  to  deliver  Six  gallons  of  Whiskey  unto  the  said  Peter, 
between  this  date  and  Weat  harvest. 
"  Witness  our  hands  this  14th  day  of  May,  1800. 

"PETEE  SHAFER. 

"JACOB  COOLEY." 

"James  Fox  holds  an  order  for  725  shad  drawn  by  George  Frazer  on 
James  Stewart,  date  April  27. 

(Indorsed on  the  back  in  these  words:)  Credit  for  350  shad  received 
by  me.    David  Morgan. 

(Endorsed:)  Copy  of  Frazey's  order.  Henry  Thomas  charges  the  Es- 
tate with  4«.  Sd.y  paid  in  Eye.    Paid. 

No.  40— 

725 

Eec'dSoO 

375  shad  at  M 
125  «. 
£6     58.  $16  67 

Interest  on  same,      9  50 


20  17    (£  =  $2.07) 


PiTTSTON,  March  22,  1881. 

Beab  Sib  :  Yoars  of  the  15th  instant  came  to  hand.  I  feel  interested 
in  your  Historical  Society,  having  years  ago,  with  the  late  Dr.  Josiah 
Blackman,been  an  in^ited  gaest  to  an  anniversary  dinner  of  your  society, 
and  have  written  some  reminiscences  for  the  newspai)ers ;  but  I  fear,  never 
having  been  a  fisherman,  I  cannot  affonl  you  much  valuable  information. 

I  inclose  you  a  card  with  Esquire  Thomson's  address.  Though  a  few 
years  my  junior,  yet  I  know  that,  in  those  days  I  shall  speak  of,  he  was 
quite  a  fisherman.  I  understand  from  his  son-in-law,  H.  C.  Dewey,  that 
his  memory  and  intellect  are  good. 

I  see  by  your  correspondent's — G.  Fowler,  of  Berwick — ^published  let- 
ter that  he  tells  a  big  fish  story.  I  incline  to  think,  however,  that  it  is 
true.  I  recollect  when  I  lived  with  my  grandfather,  in  what  is  now 
South  Wilkes  Barre,  perhaps  1798  or  1799  of  last  century,  the  great  haul 
of  shad  at  Kanticoke  was  made.  I  believe  there  were  nine  or  ten  thou- 
sand taken.  A  number  of  seines  were  engaged  in  it,  and  lawsuits  were 
the  consequence.  Salt  was  scarce  and  dear.  Northampton  men  came 
with  pack-horses  loaded  with  salt,  and  returned  loaded  with  shad.  I 
bought  and  kept  the  public  house  that  had  been  kept  by  John  Court- 
right  on  the  Plains,  Wilkes  Barre  Township,  in  the  spring  of  1815.  There 
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"were  then  two  fisheries  between  us  and  thePittston  Ferrv — one  at  Mo- 
nocacy  Island  landing,  on  the  shore  of  Mr.  Samnel  Gary's  land,  the  other 
starting  at  or  near  the  Wintermoot  Island  and  landing  above  the  ferry 
at  Blanchard's.  That  season  I  got  my  supply  at  the  upper  fishery;  the 
first  day's  attendance  was  a  "blank"  day— few  or  no  fish.  The  large 
schools  of  Mr.  Fowler's  times  were  dwindled  greatly,  caused  undoubt- 
edly by  the  numerous  fisheries  that  existed  below,  and  the  destruction 
of  the  young  shad  by  the  many  eelweirs,  in  their  descent  to  the  ocean 
in  the  fall.  My  time  was  too  valuable  to  attend  on  blank  days.  I  left 
money  with  Mr.  Joseph  Armstrong,  and  he  sent  me  my  supply  when 
successful.  The  next  season  (1816)  the  difficulty  that  had  existed  be- 
tween the  fishermen  at  Monocacy  (twelve  in  number)  and  Mr.  Cary,  the 
owner  of  the  land,  by  giving  him  thi^  thirteenth  share  settled  the  diffi- 
culty, and  ever  after  I  got  my  supply  from  the  fishery  until  the  canal 
dams  cut  off  our  supply  totally.  It  was  a  serious  damage  and  incon- 
venience to  ua,  as  markets  for  fish  and  meat  did  not  exist  then  as  now. 
The  Susquehanna  shad  had  a  far  more  delicious  flavor  than  any  we  get 
now. 

General  Isaac  Bowman,  Samuel  Mofflt,  and  some  of  our  Plains  neigh- 
bors, having  secured  a  landing  on  the  Nommock  at  the  foot  of  Monocacy 
Island,  fitted  up  a  fine  seine  and  necessary  boats  (canoes)  and  caught 
half  a  dozen  shad,  having  fished  twice  as  many  days.  I  shared  two,  hav- 
ing found  the  whisky  (before  my  temi)eranco  days) ;  others  outbid  me, 
determined  to  taste  the  good  of  their  labors.  I  fatigue  much  in  writing, 
being  in  my  ninetieth  year. 

EespectfuUy  yours,  ELISHA  BLACKMAN. 


Lee,  Lee  County,  Illinois,  4-12, 1881. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  was  bom  at  Pittston  in  1706.  My  father's  farm  lay 
along  the  side  of  the  Susquehanna  River.  I  lived  on  the  farm  li fry-one 
years.  In  regard  to  the  shad  fishing,  iis  I  grew  up  to  manhood  I  fished 
many  days  in  the  shad-fishing  season  of  the  difterent  years.  The  first 
ran  was  the  male  shad — not  near  as  good  as  the  female.  After  catching 
the  first  run  then,  if  we  could  have  a  rise  of  water  then  came  the  female 
— afar  better  quality.  The  female  put  for  the  headwaters  of  the  river, 
and  there  would  spawn ;  then  the  old  fish  would  come  back  down  the 
river,  and  the  wind  would  often  drive  them  on  the  shore,  and  they  would 
lay  there  rotting  till  they  stunk.  People  used  to  come  down  from  to- 
ward Easton,  Northampton  County,  and  bring  whisky  and  salt,  and 
trade  for  fish ;  also  from  the  upper  jjartof  old  Luzerne  County,  bringing 
maple  sugar  to  trade  for  shad.  One  man  by  the  name  of  Taylor  bought 
fifteen  and  put  them  in  a  sack  after  they  were  cleaned,  shouldered  them 
and  walked  oft*  with  them.  I  have  known  upwards  of  a  thousand  caught 
in  one  day  on  the  point  of  the  island.  As  to  the  localities  of  the  fish- 
eries, there  was  one  at  Falling  Spring,  about  four  miles  fix)m  where  I 
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lived,  another  on  the  point  of  Wint^rmoot  Island,  and  the  next  on  the 
side  of  the  island  between  two  and  three  miles  from  where  I  lived.  They 
di^w  out  on  the  beach  of  Samuel  Card's  farm ;  another  just  below  that, 
I  think,  drew  out  on  the  farm  of  Orandall  Wilcox ;  another  just  below 
the  falls.  Please  excuse  me  now,  as  I  have  done  as  well  as  my  memory 
will  allow  me  to.  We  have  done  no  fishing  since  I^anticoke  dam  was 
bmilt. 

With  regards,  ISAAC  THOMPSON. 

INTERVIEWS,  &0. 

Steuben  Butler,  a  son  of  Col.  Zebulon  Butler,  who  led  the  patriots  at 
the  battle  and  massacre  of  Wyoming,  1778,  says : 

I  was  bom  1789 ;  remember  the  old  shad  fisheries  in  the  river  here 
very  well ;  was  not  a  fisherman  myself ;  after  the  run  of  shad  had  started 
I  used  to  get  in  a  boat  and  row  up  to  the  fishery  and  purchase  my  sup- 
ply of  shad  and  bring  them  down  and  salt  them  away.  The  price  varied 
according  to  the  abundance  of  the  shad,  some  seasons  being  less  expen- 
sive than  others.  As  I  recollect  it,  the  Pettibones  used  to  have  charge 
of  the  fishery  above  Wilkes  Batrre. 

Dr.  Charles  F.  Ingham  says: 

I  remember  the  old  shad  fisheries  in  the  North  Branch,  particularly 
the  Butler  fishery,  which  was  on  the  bar  opposite  and  a  little  above 
Union  street,  Wilkes  Barre.  Nanticoke  dam  was  commenced  in  1 828  and 
finished  in  1830,  and  I  recollect  that  that  ended  our  fishing.  Although 
I  saw  shad  caught  below  the  dam  by  hooks  attached  to  poles — think  it 
was  the  year  the  Shamokin  dam  went  out — yet  I  have  never  heard  tell 
of  or  seeu  shad  being  caught  since  that  time  above  the  dam.  The  shad, 
as  I  remember  them,  were  very  fine  and  particularly'  large.  I  have  seen 
the  beach,  after  the  drawing  of  the  seine,  for  a  hundred  feet  absolutely 
alive  with  fiap))ing  shad,  each  one  reflecting  the  sunlight  like  a  burnished 
mirror.  I  recollect  having  the  salted  and  smoked  shad  during  the  fall 
and  winter,  and  fine  delicacies  they  were. 

After  our  shiid  fishing  wiis  cut  ofl:*,  a  great  number  of  salt  shad  were 
brought  from  Pliiladelj^hia  and  other  points,  meeting  with  ready  sale, 
on  account  of  general  knowledge  of  their  delicacy.  I  believe  that  at  one 
time  the  people  knew  more  of  salt  shad  than  they  now  know  of  salt 
mackerel,  and  more  of  smoked  shad  than  now  of  smoked  salmon. 

I  believe  that  a  proper  shad-way  could  now  be  put  in  the  Nanticoke 
dam  sluice-way  or  chute  at  an  expense  not  to  exceed  $10,000,  and  prob- 
ably for  less,  without  interfering  with  navigation. 

Mr.  Isaac  S.  Osterhout  says : 

In  1820  or  1821,  we  caught  shad  in  very  large  quantities  at  Black 

Walnut  Bottom.    I  remember  well  I  went  with  Captain 

to  S'^.Mna,  New  York  State,  after  salt,  as  we  had  run  out  of  that  article 
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very  early  in  the  season ;  be  had  a  load  of  whetstones  and  I  a  load  of 
shad.  I  could  have  easily  gotten  rid  of  my  shad  on  the  first  day  had  it 
not  been  that  the  Captain  and  I  had  agreed  that  the  whetstones  should 
sell  the  shad,  and  vice  versa.  So  it  was  several  days  l>efope  we  got  our 
loads  of  salt,  as  the  whetstones  Tzeut  terribly  slow. 

In  1822  and  1823  I  was  at  Hunt's  Ferry,  where  the  shad  were  plenty. 
I  came  to  Wilkes  Barre  in  1831),  the  early  part  of  the  year — the  same  year 
the  Nanticoke  dam  was  finished;  do  not  recollect  of  any  shad  being 
caught  after  that.  I  recollect  of  a  Mr.  Water  Greens,  who  came  from 
New  England  and  settled  at  Black  Walnut  Bottom,  giving  twenty  bar- 
rels of  shad  for  a  good  Durham  cow. 

Miss  Mary  Coates  says : 

I  was  born  in  1803 ;  came  to  Wyoming  Valley  to  live  in  the  year  1823. 
I  remember  very  well  the  catching  of  shad  in  large  numbers  by  the  in- 
habitants and  the  cleaning  of  them  along  the  river  shore.  I  remember, 
too,  that  the  country  people  came  in  crowds  during  the  season  from 
miles  away  and  returned  home  laden  with  fish.  I  remember  the  anger 
of  Gildersleeve's  negress  oue  day,  when  it  was  said  that  Gildersleeve  had 
made  her  wade  out  into  the  river  after  shad  heads.  The  circumstance 
was  as  follows :  While  cleaning  the  shad  she  had  cut  off  the  heads  and 
placed  them  on  a  board,  savin  x  this  most  delicate  part  of  the  tish  for 
herself,  and  while  she  was  busy  the  board,  covered  with  shad  heads, 
was  either  pushed  b}'  some  one,  or  drifted  out  into  the  river,  when  she 
waded  out  to  get  it.  Do  not  know  anything  of  the  numbers  caught. 
The  people  had  shad  from  spring  to  spring.  I  do  not  remember  of  any 
shad  being  caught  after  the  Nanticoke  dam  was  put  in. 

Capt.  James  P.  Dennis  says : 

I  remember  the  old  shad  fisheries  in  the  river.  There  was  one  just 
below  the  bridge  at  Wilkes  Barre,  drawn  out  on  the  opposite  shore ; 
this  was  called  the  Bowman  fishery.  I  recollect  once  holding  the  shore 
brail  of  the  seine  at  this  point,  when  William  Alexander  held  the  river 
brail.  There  was  a  fishery  on  Fish's  Island,  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  below  the  bridge. 

Jameson  Harvey  says: 

I  was  born  in  1796.  I  remember  the  old  shad  fishing  in  the  North 
Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River  very  well.  James  Stewart  had  a 
fishery  opposite  my  place.  The  big  haul  was  made  at  Fish  Island  fish- 
ery. I  recollect  it  very  well;  they  didn't  know  how  many  they  caught. 
After  all  were  disposed  of  that  could  be,  the  rest  were  thrown  on  the 
fields,  and  pretty  near  stunk  us  to  death;  they  were  landed  on  the 
point  of  the  island.  There  were  two  seines  on  Fish  Island,  one  owned 
by  Nanticoke  parties,  the  other  by  Buttonwood  parties,  who  took  turn 
about  fishing.  The  Mud  Fishery  was  at  Steele's  Ferry;  they  drew  out 
•on  Shawnee  side.  The  Dutch  fishery  was  below  the  dam  on  Croup's 
place.    Below  Hunlock's  Greek  was  another,  that  was  called  a  mud 
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fishery.  There  was  a  fishery  at  Shickshlnuy.  When  the  big  haul  vrb 
made  the  shad  sold  for  a  cent  a  piece ;  they  sold  as  many  as  they  could; 
there  wasn't  salt  enough.  In  those  days  they  didn't  salt  down  so  much 
pork;  they  depended  upon  the  shad  they  caught;  they  gave  the  poor  a 
chance  after  they  got  all  they  wanted.  People  on  the  West  Branch 
used  to  own  an  int^^rest  in  the  Hunlock  fishery,  and  a  Mr.  McPherson 
used  to  come  in  a  boat  to  get  their  fish  and  take  them  back.  They  used 
to  come  from  Eastou  bringing  salt,  with  which  they  used  to  buy  fish ; 
you  could  get  one  hundred  shad  for  a  bushel  of  salt.  Nanticoke  dam 
was  commenced  i:i  1828  and  finished  in  1830.  I  only  recollect  of  one 
shad  being  caught  above  the  dam  since  it  was  put  in,  and  that  was  on 
the  fiats  after  a  big  freshet.  The  people  used  to  go  off  the  bars  with 
as  many  shad  as  they  could  carry ;  they  came  in  from  all  around  in 
crowds ;  they  used  to  camp  and  salt  their  fish  down  on  the  banks  of  the 
river.  Mr.  McPher^iOQ  used  to  tiike  his  boats  back  to  the  West  Branch 
loaded.  He  traded  off  cider,  oil,  and  whisky.  At  the  time  the  dam 
was  put  in,  shad  were  selling  for  10  cents  and  12  cents  each.  Widow 
Stewart  used  often  to  take  in  $30  or  $40  of  a  night  for  her  share  of 
the  haul. 

Hunlock's,  Dutch,  and  Mud  fisheries  were  night  fisheries.  Stewart's 
and  Fish  Island  were  day  and  night  fisheries.  Farmers  hauling  grain 
to  Easton  often  hauled  back  hundreds  of  bushels  of  salt. 

Boats  coming  up  the  river  used  to  bring  leather,  cider,  oil,  salt,  and 
iron ;  going  back  they  would  take  shad. 

McPherson  and  Hunlock  owned  the  Hunlock  fishery  and  had  a  large 
fish-house.  Hunlock  got  as  his  share  from  five  to  six  hundred  dollars 
I)er  year,  besides  all  the  shad  he  could  use.  We  used  to  have  shad  iiu- 
til  shad  came  again. 

The  owners  of  fish-houses  used  to  have  arrangements  so  that  when 
they  run  out  of  salt  they  could  dry  and  smoke  the  shad,  as  they  now  do 
herring  and  salmon.  Some  of  the  shad  used  to  weigh  8  or  9  pounds.  I 
saw  one  weighed  on  a  wager  turning  the  scales  at  13  pounds ;  about 
seventy  or  eighty  would  fill  a  barrel.  The  shad  improved  very  much 
coming  up  the  river,  those  caught  in  this  valley  being  very  much  larger 
and  finer  than  those  caught  at  Columbia.  I  remember  when  Shamokiu 
dam  went  out,  the  shad  came  up  to  our  dam  and  were  caught. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  Miner's  History,  p.  209 : 

April  21,  1778. — At  a  Town  meeting  prices  were  set  on  articles  of  sale,  &c. : 

Wintorfed  beef,  per  lb 7d 

Shad,  a  piece 6d 

Tobacco,  per  lb 9d 

Eggs,  perdoz 8<l 

[From  the  Susquehanna  Democrat.] 

1818,  April  17.— '<  Newark,  K  J.,  April  7th,  shad  fishing.  On  Wednes- 
day  3  shad  were  caught  in  the  river  Passaick.    A  pair  of  them  weighed 


• 
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elereo  pooBcU,  and  were  scdd  to  one  of  oor  poblie  innliolden  at  a  sbQ- 
liDg  a  pomkL  A  solitary  one  was  eaoght  abool  2  weeks  beinre  & 
sold  U*  the  same  mnkeeper.'' 

1819,  Maj  1-L — ^^  Shad  are  this  season  taken  in  nnnanal  mnnbars ; 
they  have  been  sold  in  Philadelphia  as  low  as  $4.50  per  hnndred,  &  aS 
the  Potomac  fisheries  as  low  as  $3.^ 

1820,  ApHl  21.— ''At  Alexandria  shad  i$  selling  lor  $2:50  a  bandied 
and  at  Philadelphia  they  are  selling  for  $3.  In  Wilkes  Barr^  notwith- 
standing the  scarcity  of  money,  they  are  held  at  $18.75.^ 

1822,  April  26. — ^  We  coogratnlate  onr  friends  on  the  prospect  of  soon 
obtaining  a  sapply  of  fresh  shad ;  abont  sixty  were  canght  here  on 
Wednesday  (1^4th)y  and  yesterday  (25th)  upwards  of  three  hundred.  We 
learn  that  at  Berwick  they  are  canght  in  abundance.'' 

The  above  was  all  I  could  find  in  a  file  of  14  years,  1810-1824,  bearing 

upon  shad.    In  the  Feieralist,  printed  at  the  same  time,  nothing  was 

found. 

BL  W. 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents  that  I,  Silas  Smith,  of  the  township 
of  Newport,  county  of  Luzerne,  and  State  of  Pennsylvania,  have  sold 
unto  Caleb  Wright,  of  the  District  of  Huntington,  in  the  county  and 
State  aforesaid,  one  equal  half  share  of  a  fishery  on  the  lower  end  of  my 
farm,  for  the  consideration  of  twenty  pounds  ($53.C3)  lawful  money  ot 
Pennsylvania  to  me  in  hand  paid,  the  receipt  of  which  I  hereby  own 
and  acknowledge.  I  hereby  bind  myself,  my  heirs,  executors,  adminis- 
trators, or  assigns,  and  every  of  them,  by  these  presents,  to  warrant  and 
iorever  defend  unto  him,  the  said  Caleb  Wright,  his  heirs,  executors, 
administrators,  or  assigns,  the  one-half  of  said  fishery  to  the  only  proper 
use  and  benefit  of  him,  the  said  Caleb  Wright,  his  heirs,  executors,  ad- 
ministrators, or  assigns. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  put  my  hand  and  seal,  this  four- 
teenth day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  onr  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  four— 1804. 

[SEAL.]  SILAS  SMITH. 

Witness  present: 
Betsy  Milleb, 
Mabgebt  Smith. 

[From  Miner's  History  of  Wyoming,  p.  141.] 

*<T)ic  month  of  Febmarj',  1773,  had  so  nearly  exhausted  the  provis- 
ions of  the  Wilkes  Barre  Settlement,  that  five  persons  were  selected  to 
go  to  the  Delaware,  near  Strondsbarg,  for  sapplies.  •  •  •  The  dis- 
tance was  fifty  miles,  through  the  wilderness,  &c.  •  •  •  The  men 
took  each  an  hundred  pounds  of  flour,  and  welcome  was  their  return  to 
theirhalf-famishedfrieudsat  Wilkes  Barre.  Never  wasan  opening  spring, 
pr  the  coming  of  the  shad,  looked  for  with  more  anxiety,  or  hailed  with 
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more  cordial  delight.  The  fishing  season,  of  course,  dissipated  all  fears, 
and  the  dim  eye  was  soon  exchanged  for  the  glance  of  joy  and  the 
sparkle  of  pleasure,  and  the  dry,  sunken  cheek  of  want  assumed  the 
plump  appearance  of  health  and  plenty." 


REiflARKS  ON  TBE  SCARCITY  OF  ITIAI^B  AlVR  ORIIiSB  SAEiHOlV  IN 

TUB  RIFBBS  OF  ONTAttJIO,  CANARA. 

BT  SAMUEL  UriLllIOT. 

[Letter  to  Prof.  S.  F.  Baird,  U.  S.  Commiasioner,  Fish  and  Fisheries.] 

Dominion  of  Canada — Pisoicultxjbal  Establishment,  fob  the 
Artificial  PROPAaATioN  of  Salmon,  Whitb-Fish,  Trout,  Bass, 

ETC. 

Newcastle,  October  30, 1880. 

Bear  Sir:  I  desire  to  acknowledge  witli  many  thanks  the  receipt  of 
some  50,000  California  salmon  eggs.  They  arrived  here  in  first-class 
condition,  and  are  now  all  hatched  oat.  I  also  notice  with  mnch  pleas- 
ure the  arrival  at  New  York,  and  shipment  to  Europe,  of  a  very  large 
lot  of  the^se  ova,  all  of  which  were  reported  to  be  in  very  fine  condition. 
This  success  in  your  efforts  in  connection  with  fish-culture,  whilst  it 
must  be  very  gratifying  to  yourself,  is  likewise  pleasing  to  me,  and 
no  doubt  to  all  others  engaged  in  the  industry  of  artificial  fish  culture. 

I  have  to  record  a  most  peculiar  circumstance  in  relation  to  our  On- 
taiio  salmon  this  autumn.  I  speak  more  particularly  of  those  which 
have  come  into  my  stream  here.  The  same  falling  off  in  numbers  is  felt 
here  as  hae  been  the  case  in  all  the  rivers  and  streams  on  the  Atlantic 
coast.  My  reports  received  tipom  the  several  officers  in  charge  show  a 
wonderful  falling  off.  At  the  Saguenay,  where  formerly  our  requisite 
supply  of  some  300  parent  salmon  were  easily  obtained  in  a  few  weeks 
in  June  and  July,  only  some  75  could  be  captured  during  the  whole  sea- 
son ;  on  the  Eestigouche,  the  most  famous  salmon  river  we  have,  only 
some  600,000  salmon  ova  could  be  gathered,  whereas  in  former  years  no 
difticulty  was  experienced  in  getting  one  and  a  half  to  two  millions.  At 
the  Miramichi  and  Halifax  nurseries  the  result  is  not  known  ]  no  reports 
have  as  yet  come  in,  but  I  fear  a  similar  falling  off  will  take  place 
there  as  well.  In  connection  with  the  reduced  numbers  of  salmon  at 
this  hatchery,  strange  to  say,  only  three  males  have  yet  been  found  in 
the  stream ;  all  that  have  been  captured  or  have  entered  the  reception 
house  are  immensely  large  females.  We  have  enough  of  these  on  hand 
at  present  to  give  us  250,000  eggs,  but  we  have  not,  nor  can  we  find  in 
tlie  whole  stream,  a  single  male  fish  to  impregnate  these  eggs  with,  should 
we  strip  them.  What  we  shall  do  puzzles  tne  very  much ;  add  to  this 
the  fact  that  the  season  is  about  over  for  fish  to  <mter  the  stream.  To- 
day I  went  down  the  creek  with  one  of  my  men  and  caught  some  18 
magnificent  female  fish  on  the  beds  in  the  open  stream  in  broad  day- 
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light,  but  could  not  find  one  male.  This  has  been  the  case  since  the  first 
eutrance  of  the  salmon  this  fall.  There  are  any  aipount  of  beds;  in  fact, 
on  many  of  the  gravel  beds  the  bottom  of  the  creek  is  literally  ploughed 
up  with  the  workings  of  these  salmon.  Another  peculiarity  is  that  not 
a  single  grilse  has  been  seen  (with  the  exception  of  one  California 
grilse  taken  last  night).  In  the  fall  of  1878  salmon  of  both  sexes  and 
grilse  were  very  numerous,  quite  equal  to  the  olden  times  some  thirty- 
five  or  forty  years  ago.  In  1879  they  fell  off  very  largely  in  numbers, 
and  this  season  they  are  very  much  reduced  from  last  year,  with  the  pe- 
culiarity of  all  being  large  females,  and  no  grilse.  I  mention  these  cir- 
cumstances for  your  information,  and  they  will,  no  doubt,  appear  to  you 
as  being  very  extraordinary.  I  can  hardly  venture  to  ask  you  for  a 
cause,  or  even  the  theory  of  a  cause,  for  this  peculiarity  with  my  fish. 
My  only  hopes  are  that  when  Professor  Hind  hears  of  it  he,  with  his 
love  in  relation  to  salmon  (particularly  the  biennial  and  summer-spawn- 
ing ones),  will,  no  doubt,  incubate  some  theory  why,  and  how,  these  phe- 
nomena have  occurred. 

I  am  also  getting  puzzled  in  mind  about  your  California  salmon;  they 
are  also  turning  a  cold  shoulder  to  me.  The  record,  this  season  of  1880, 
is  as  follows :  In  April  last  my  son  caught  a  very  beautifully  formed  one 
in  the  stream  here  whilst  fishing  for  some  suckers.  He  was  about  three 
pounds  in  weight;  I  have  him  yet.  He  has  been  kept  in  a  small  tank 
of  spring  water  along  with  some  trout,  but  we  have  never  seen  him  eat 
anything  yet.  He  is  looking  a  little  thin  just  now.  One  small  trap-net 
was  set  out  in  the  lake  this  season  nearly  opposite  my  stream,  and  dur- 
ing my  absence  the  fishermen  reported  that  about  half  a4ozeu  small 
Californias  were  taken,  from  four  to  six  pounds.  About  ten  days  ago 
a  female  California  was  caught  in  this  creek  (spent);  length,  28  inches; 
she  was  terribly  battered  up;  and  last  night  I  caught  a  small  grilse; 
they  were  the  most  miserable  specimens  offish  I  ever  saw.  Judgingfrom 
what  I  have  read  of  the  "  Quinnat"  (having  never  seen  a  full  sized  adult), 
these  two  last  mentioned  specimens  cannot  belong  to  that  class.  I  should 
say  they  must  be  more  like  the  ^^Salmo  ^coul^ri," hooked-nosed  salmon,  or 
'^Salmo  eani^,'' dog-salmon,  as  each  of  them  has  three  sharp  hooked- 
like  teeth  at  the  extreme  end  of  both  the  upper  and  lower  jaws.  I  have 
never  seen  fish  with  teeth  so  strangely  shaped,  nor  so  peculiarly  placed 
in  their  mouths  as  these  two  fish  have  them. 

Before  closing  this  letter,  might  I  ask  as  a  favor,  whether  it  would  be 
possible  for  me  to  obtain  from  you  a  few  carp.  I  have  some  ponds  which 
were  originally  made  for  nursery  ponds  for  young  salmon,  but  finding 
that  the  temperature  of  the  water  rises  so  high  in  them  in  the  summer, 
that  the  salmonoid  family  all  die,  I  have  thought  of  using  them  for  carp. 
The  water,  to  any  extent,  can  be  supplied  from  the  main  creek ;  the  ponds 
c(jver  some  three  acres  or  more,  ranging  from  2  to  4  feet  deep.  Should 
I  succeed  in  getting  a  few  carp,  I  would  sink  wells  some  8  or  10  feet 
deep  in  them,  in  which  the  carp  could  sleep  during  the  extreme  cold  in 
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winter.  The  water  gets  pretty  warm  in  them  in  summer  and  a  good 
deal  of  vegetable  matter  is  produced  in  them,  which  I  think  would  be 
well  adapted  for  the  growth  of  these  fish.  I  have  raised  the  gold  fish 
or  golden  carp  in  one  of  them  somewhat  successfully.  Being  desirous 
of  trying  the  German  carp,  I  shall  feel  greatly  indebted  to  you  if  I  could 
get  a  few  pairs  through  your  kind  instrumentality. 

P.  S. — If  you  would  like  a  specimen  of  our  Ontario  salmon  in  the  gravid 
state,  I  shall  be  greatly  pleased  to  forward  one  or  more  to  you.  I  can 
only  promise  you  two  females  from  the  causes  mentioned  herein. 
Should  you  also  like  to  have  one  of  the  laceraiedj  emaciated  specimens  of 
^^  Canadian  Californias,"  I  will  send  it  also. 


FISHBRT  NOTES  FROM  OliOVCESTBR,  HASSACHUSETTS. 

BT  S.  J.  MABTIIV. 

[From  a  letter  to  Prof.  S.  F.  Baird.] 

The  net  fishing  is  almost  done  for  this  winter.  There  are  only  three 
boats  fishing  with  nets.  Those  that  have  nets  are  doing  well,  and  those 
who  have  lost  them  in  the  storm  will  not  get  any  more  this  winter,  as 
the  time  is  getting  short  for  net  fishing.  The  nets  which  the  boats  had 
in  the  first  part  of  the  winter  are  used  up.  Nets  will  not  last  more  than 
three  months  when  they  are  down  all  the  time;  if  they  were  taken  up 
every  morning,  as  they  are  in  Norway,  they  would  last  two  winters. 

We  have  no  news  from  the  four  missing  vessels-=-8chooner  Edith  M. 
Pew^  Captain  Corliss;  schooner  Paul  Revere,  Captain  Bently  (these 
two  vessels  were  haddocking);  schooner  Bessie  W.  Somes,  Captain 
Wright,  one  of  the  halibut  catchers;  schooner  Charles  Carroll,  one  of 
the  vessels  that  went  to  George's.  These  four  vessels  are  given  up  as 
lost ;  they  had  51  men.  I  hope  that  is  all.  The  halibut  catchers  have 
done  poorly.  The  last  three  vessels  that  came  in  did  very  well;  they 
got  40,000  pounds  each.  The  George's  vessels  bring  in  small  fares. 
The  fish  so  far  on  George's  are  very  large — the  largest  that  have  been 
caught  for  eight  years.  There  are  no  school  fish  yet.  Herring  are . 
abundant — ^five  loads  are  in  the  harbor,  selling  at  75  cents  a  hundred. 
All  the  Newfoundland  vessels  are  home;  they  all  brought  full  loads. 
The  three  fish*  mentioned  were  caught  in  a  cod  gill-net  in  Ipswich  Bay. 
They  were  busters — ^three  female  fish  with  no  spawn  in  them. 

I  have  not  much  news  to  write.  The  fishing  business  looks  well  for 
Glouceater  the  coming  year.    Very  few  fish  or  mackerel  in  the  market. 

Glouobstbr,  Mass.,  February  27,  1882. 

*Copy  of  extract  (from  newspaper)  accompanying  Captain  Martinis  letter » — "  Three  mam- 
moth cOQfish  were  landed  at  Kockport  last  week  by  schooner  Alabama,  weighing  re- 
spectively 97,  93,  and  70  pounds.^' 
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FISH  CVIiTURB  FOB  PROFIT. 
By  CHAS.  E.  HIESTEB. 

To  grow  fish  for  profit  we  select  those  kinds  that  are  easily  kept,  which 
will  not  require  to  be  fed  artificially, — sach  kinds,  in  fact,  as  will  feed 
themselves.  Fortunately  there  are  quite  a  number  of  varieties  from 
which  to  select ;  but  the  common  catfish  now  heads  the  list  as  a  profit- 
able market  fish  and  water  properly  prepared  and  stocked  with  them 
yields  a  larger  revenue  than  several  times  its  area  of  the  best  farm  land. 
This  fish  does  not  require  a  large  supply  of  water,  but  can  be  cultivated 
in  any  quiet  runway,  or  pond,  and  in  water  too  warm  for  trout.  It  is 
very  hardy;  has  no  diseases  of  any  kind;  increases  very  rapidly  and 
grows  fast ;  is  ready  for  market  at  a  year  old,  and,  having  few  small 
bones,  always  finds  a  ready  sale  at  fair  prices.  In  fact  the  demand  for 
this  sort  of  fish,  a  small  pan-fish  without  bones,  is  practically  unlimited. 
They  live  on  the  larvae  of  insects  and  on  the  aquatic  vegetation  in  the 
ponds  and  runways,  and  do  not  require  any  other  food.  No  special 
breeding  arrangements  are  required  for  them,  and  very  little  attention 
in  any  way,  as  compared  with  other  varieties  of  fish.  A  peat  soil  is 
best,  and  will  produce  more  fish  to  the  acre  than  any  other.  Last  winter 
from  a  single  runway  about  a  hundred  yards  long,  in  soil  of  this  kind, 
nearly  20  bushels  of  marketable  fish  were  taken,  that  sold  for  over  a 
hundred  dollars,  and  more  than  50,000  small  fry,  in  all  stages  of  growth, 
remain  in  the  waters. 

An  estimate  of  the  value  of  an  acre  of  pond  surface  may  be  made  as 
follows :  On  proper  soil  10  pounds  weight  of  fish  may  be  kept  in  less 
than  100  square  feet  of  water,  and  the  supply  of  food  will  be  adequate; 
hence,  an  acre  will  afford  over  42,000  feet  of  water,  sufficient  in  capacity 
for  more  than  4,200  pounds  of  fish.  This  will  give  a  supply  of  82  pounds 
-weekly.  Such  fish  as  riiay  be  grown  in  a  pond  sell  at  wholesale  by 
the  ton  for  10  cents  a  pound,  making  an  annual  supply  worth  $840. 

In  connec  ion  with  fish  farming  on  level  lands,  fruit-growing  and 
^ultry  farming  can  be  carried  on  at  the  same  time  to  good  advantage. 
Parallel  runways  are  cut  through  all  the  land  it  is  desired  to  operate. 
Tlie  soil  that  is  thrown  out  fonns  ridges  or  lands  between  the  runways, 
about  2  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water,  and  on  these  lands  plum  and 
quince  trees  are  closely  planted.  The  curculio  and  other  insects  which 
make  these  high-priced  fruits  impracticable  on  the  upland,  here  have  no 
chiiuce  to  work,  and  the  result  is  perfect  fruit.  Experiments  made  dur- 
ing the  past  three  years  on  a  tract  of  land  in  Pennsylvania  have  shown 
a  result  on  which  we  can  base  the  following  estimates: 
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Cost  of  preparing  ten  (teres. 

Embankment  1,800  feet,  at  30  cents $540 

Embankments  900  feet,  at  20  cents 180 

$720 

Runways,  10,000  feet,  at  8  cents 800 

Water-gates,  3,  at  $10 30 

Trees,  1,250,  at  20  cents 250 

Planting 60 

300 

Extra  labor,  4  men,  at  $1  per  day 1, 100 

Tools,  hoes,  screens,  &c 50 

Total  cost  of  preparing  ten  acres $3,000 

We  are  also  able  to  get  at  the  annaal  receipts  and  expenses,  and  we 
find  that  fish  culture,  instead  of  being  the  troublesome,  fussy  business 
it  is  generally  supposed,  in  reality  is  the  simplest  of  all  the  productive 
industries,  and  comparatively  nothing  remains  to  be  done  after  the 
waters  are  properly  prepared. 

Anntuil  receipts  from  ten  acres. 

10,000  feet  of  runway,  10  feet  wide,  1  pound  fish  to  10  feet,  at 

10  cents $1,000 

85,000  feet  of  pond  surface;  8,600  pounds  fish,  at  10  cents  ..    .  850 

1,250  fruit  trees,  plum  and  quince,  at  $1 1, 250 

Poultry  and  eggs 1 150 

Total  annual  receipts $3, 250 

Annual  expenses. 

Labor,  2  men $600 

Tools,  hauling,  &c 20 

Total  annual  expenses 620 

Net  profits  for  one  year  on  $3,000  invested $2, 630 

Should  the  operations  prove  as  successful  on  a  large  scale  as  on  a 
small  one,  the  receipts  would  be  increased  from  one  to  one  and  a  half 
times,  which  would  make  the  annual  net  profits  on  ten  acres  consider- 
ably over  $5,000. 

For  a  new  industry  this  is  certainly  a  wonderftil  showing,  and  we  arc 
assured  that  the  figures  are  rather  within  than  over  the  marks. 

P.P. 
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COD  FISHING  iriTH  OIIili-NBTS  FBOIXI  OI<OIJ€BSTBB,  KASSACHIT- 

SETTS. 

B¥  S.  J.  IHAKTIW. 

[Letter  to  Prof.  S.  F.  Baird.] 

I  will  tell  you  last  week's  doings  with  cod  gill-nets ;  fish  caught  in 
nets  last  week,  90,000  pounds.  Fish  are  scarce.  I  think  most  of  them 
have  moved  off  the  rocks.  Most  of  the  boats  have  had  their  nets  up 
for  repairs.  They  will  all  be  set  Monday.  The  nets  rot  very  fast.  The 
best  thing  to  keep  them  from  rotting  is  linseed  oil.  I  saw  some  twine 
that  had  been  put  in  a  net  last  winter  which  is  as  good  as  ever  this 
winter.  Seven  boats  ha^e  their  net«  off  here.  That  makes  it  better  to 
have  the  nets  in  two  places.  They  all  have  a  better  chance.  I  hope 
they  will  do  better  next  week ;  if  not,  some  will  take  trawls  and  give  up 
the  nets. 

Gloucester,  Mass.,  December  31, 1881. 


CODFISH  CAUGHT  Jf  EAR  CAPE  CHABI«Eli,  MOUTH  OF  CHESAPEAKE  BAT, 

IIV  1834. 

BT  FRA1«€IS  1¥.  RYDER. 

[Letter  to  Prof.  S.  F.  Baifd.] 

I  cut  the  inclosed*  from  the  Boston  Journal  of  February  16th  instant. 
It  would  appear  by  this  and  other  reports  in  the  papers  that  codfish 
are  seldom  caught  south  of  the  New  Jersey  coast.  The  following  is 
what  a  Cape  Cod  boy  knew  about  codliahiug  near  the  cax>es  of  the 
Chesapeake  forty-eight  years  ago. 

In  the  summer  of  1834  I  was  a  boy  on  board  the  brig  Calo,  of  Boston, 
a  packet  sailing  between  Boston  and  Baltimore,  and  commandeil  by 
Capt.  Franklin  Percival,  of  Barnstable,  Cape  Cod.  We  were  on  our 
passage  from  Boston  to  Baltimore  and  became  becalmed  near  Cape 
Charles,  Smith's  Island  being  in  sight.    We  had  three  or  four  fish-lines 

*  Copy  of  extract  entitled  "Capo  Cod  tnrkeys  for  Virginia." 
[Special  dispatch  to  the  Boston  Journal.  J 

Washington,  February  16. 
The  United  States  Fiah  Coxnmifision  is  endeavoring  to  propagate  codfish  in  Chesa- 
peake Dny.  Some  are  oaaght  by  the  fishermen  on  the  coast  of  New  Jersey ,  l>at  it  i^ 
very  seldom  that  they  have  been  canght  inside  of  the  capes.  The  codfish  egga  are 
bronght  here  for  hatching,  and  the  yonng  fish  wiH  be  sent  to  Fortress  Monroe.  Should 
the  predictions  of  Professor  Baird  and  his  associates  be  realized,  Chesapeake  Bay  wiU 
in  a  few  years  have  fieets  of  codfishers  rivaUng  the  oyster  fleet,  and  will  supply  the 
South  and  Southwest  with  fresh  codfish. 
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on  board,  which  were  brought  on  deck  and  baited  with  clear  salt  pork 
(wo  having  no  other  bait  on  board).  The  lines  were  lowered  and  im- 
mediately each  line  had  a  fish.  On  being  hauled  in  we  found  them  to 
be  codfish,  and  for  two  hours  we  caught  co^sh  as  fast  as  we  could 
lower  and/haul  in  our  lines.  We  caught  several  hundred.  A  breeze 
sprang  up,  and  we  filled  away  for  the  Chesapeake.  The  weather  being 
very  warm,  we  dressed  and  split  our  fish  and  salted  them  in  our  chain 
cable  boxes,  having  no  other  means  to  keep  them.  We  arrived  at  Bal- 
timore the  next  day,  and  there  was  a  great  demand  for  our  corned  cod- 
fish. We  had  a  great  rush  for  them  and  soon  sold  out.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  codfish  can  be  caught  in  the  same  locality  to-day.  It  is  but  a  short 
run  from  Norfolk,  Va. 

6  BoYLSTON  Hall,  Boston,  Mass., 

February  20, 1883. 


RECEIVT  COIVTBIBUTIOIVS  TO  POND  CUJLTITATION.* 

B¥  mR.  EBEIV  BAIVDITTEIV. 

Bead  at  the  general  meeting  of  the  Fishery  Associatiun  of  East  and  West  Prussia. 
[From  DeutMche  FUeherei-Zeitung,  vol.  5.  No.  6,  Stettin,  February  7, 1882.] 

In  all  works  on  pond-cultivation,  and  by  all  practical  carp-cultivator^, 
spawning-ponds  of  small  extent  are  considered  best  suited  to  the  pur- 
pose. 

With  your  permission  I  shall  give  a  brief  extr«act  from  the  fourth  re- 
port of  the  Fishery  Association  of  East  and  West  Prussia,  for  the  years 
1880-'81,  which  contains  a  general  description  of  pond-cultivation : 

'*The  spawning-pond,  as  its  name  indicates,  serves  for  the  increase  of 
the  carp.  For  this  purpose  small  ])onds  of  an  area  of  one-tenth  to  one- 
half  hectare  are  selected,  with  a  depth  of  water  remaining  as  much  as 
possible  the  same  at  all  times.  Such  ponds  are  ea«y  to  superintend  ; 
they  are  quickly  warmed  by  the  sun,  and  furnish  ample  food  for  the 
young  fry.  Only  in  a  few  places  the  water  need  be  1  meter  deep,  whilst 
its  general  depth  should  not  exceed  10  to  20  centimeters.  Frogs  are 
considered  as  dangerous  enemies.  For  spawning-carp  well  built  and  (es- 
pecially as  regards  fins  and  scales)  perfectly  healthy  fish  are  selected, 
weighing  from  IJ  to  2  kilograms." 

The  above  was  written  hy  Prof.  Dr.  Benecke,  the  secretary  of  our  as- 
sociation, who,  by  his  enthusiasm  for,  his  knowledge  of,  and  his  experi- 
ence in,  pisciculture,  has  gained  an  almost  European  reputation. 

I  fully  subscribe  to  all  he  has  said  in  the  above  quotation,  but  would 
remark  at  the  same  time  that  I,  as  well  as  many  others,  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  carp  with  absolute  certainty.    The  best  proof  of  the 

*"Neuero  teichwirthschaftUche  Mitheilungen.** — Translated  from  the  Germ  an  by 
Herman  Jacobson. 

Bull.  U.  S.  F.  C,  81 26  July  7,  1 8  89. 
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above  will  be  found  in  the  circumstance  that  innumerable  inquiries  on  the 
subject,  which,  during  this  spring,  I  had  addressed  to  many  persona  in 
Prussia,  Silesia,  Brandenburg,  and  Pomerania,  were  invariably  answered 
negatively.  This  siimnfer,  however,  I  have  made  some  interesting  ob- 
servations, showing  that,  also,  with  regard  to  this  subject  the  Veil-known 
words  of  the  greatest  of  our  German  poets  are  eminently  true:  ^' All 
theory,  dear  friend,  is  gray ;  but  green  the  golden  tree  of  life." 

In  my  garden,  which  is  close  to  my  house,  there  is  a  meadow  in  a 
very  favorable  and  sheltered  position,  which,  in  accordance  with  my 
principle,  I  liad  for  some  years  used  as  a  pond,  and  which  was  now  again 
to  serve  for  agricultural  purposes.  I  have  to  go  back  to  the  preceding 
year.  In  the  spring  of  1880  I  sowed  suitable  seed  on  the  black  pond- 
bottom,  and  as  early  as  the  middle  of  June,  I  was  enabled  to  mow  the 
finest  grass  at  the  i*ate  of  about  one  wagon-load  per  acre.  The  rainy 
season,  which  set  in  soon  after  June  1^4,  lasted,  with  hardly  any  inter- 
ruption, for  seven  weeks,  Jind  on  the  I4th  August  ended  in  a  terrible 
flood,  so  that  the  beautiful  meadow  (10  acres  in  extent),  which  was  almost 
ready  for  a  second  harvest  of  hay,  was,  within  half  an  hour,  flooded  5 
feet  deep,  causing  me  again  to  use  it  as  a  pond.  I  intended  to  observe 
also,  in  pond-cultivation,  the  change  of  matter  which,  on  a  large  scale, 
we  had  often  had  occasion  to  notice  in  agriculture.  Formerly  I  had 
always  used  the  pond  as  a  spawning-pond  for  carp,  but  now  I  intende<l 
to  use  it  as  a  pond  for  raising  and  fattening  carp.  As  I  knew  the  quan- 
tity of  food  contained  in  its  waters,  I  this  spring  stocked  the  pond 
with  about  500  carp,  weighing  on  an  average  1  to  H  pounds  each,  400 
Cyprinus  or/us  of  different  size,  and  a  few  eels,  and  determined  to  raise 
ducks  on  this  pond  in  the  proportion  of  about  1  duck  to  ea<5li  carp.  I 
succeeded  very  well,  300  ducks,  100  geese,  and  2  swans  making  this 
pond  their  residence  for  the  summer.  It  should  also  be  mentioned  that 
a  flock  of  young  wild  ducks,  which  had  been  caught  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, were  also  quartered  in  this  pond. 

Although  there  was  some  danger  that  these  aquatic  birds  might  de- 
prive the  fish  of  much  food,  I  fully  expected  that  they,  on  the  other 
Jiand,  would  furnish  a  great  deal  of  other  food  for  the  carp.  I  found 
my  expectations  fully  realized. 

I  must  here  remark  that  while,  during  the  first  months,  the  pond  was 
swarming  with  immense  numbers  of  frogs,  both  young  and  old,  of  which 
the  older  male  frogs  caused  a  good  deal  of  trouble  and  danger  to  the 
old  carp,  these  frogs  were  in  a  very  short,  time  entirely  destroyed  by  the 
ducks.  The  croaking  of  the  frogs  which,  as  soon  a«  warm  weather  set  in, 
might  be  heard  all  night  long,  was  heard  no  more.  The  more  food  the 
ducks  received  the  more  food  also  fell  tx)  the  share  of  the  fish. 

I  soon  discovered  that  there  were  in  the  water  of  the  pond  large 
masses  of  spawn,  both  of  the  carp  and  of  the  Vyprinus  orfu^.  I  had  snp- 
j)osed  that  the  large  number  of  aquatic  birds  (about  400),  especially  the 
ducks,  would  entii'ely  devour  the  spawn.    But  this  did  not  take  phuje, 
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at  least  not  to  the  extent  that  I  had  supposed.  I  had  daily  occasion  to 
observe  how  the  young  fry  flourished,  although  undoubtedly  many 
young  fish  were  devoured  by  the  birds.  The  following  was  the  result 
of  my  observations:  Last  autumn,  about  the  beginning  of  October,  I 
had  about  50,000  very  fine  young  carp,  100  of  them  weighing  about  2J 
pounds ;  of  Cyprinus  orfiis  I  had  only  about  1,000.  The  weight  of  the  old 
carp,  originally  weighing  1  to  IJ  pounds,  had  increased  100  to  150  per 
cent. ;  while  the  weight  of  the  Cyprinus  orf\i»  had  not  increased  quite  as 
much ;  and  all  this  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  300  ducks,  100  geese,  and  2 
swans,  not  to  mention  a  flock  of  wild  ducks  (which  are  particularly  fond 
of  young  fish),  had  staid  on  this  pond  all  summer.  Frog-spawn,  which 
carp-cultivators,  as  a  general  rule,  carefully  remove  from  their  ponds 
at  the  most  suitable  time,  i,  ^.,  in  spring,  I  shall  certainly  put  in  this 
pond,  where  also  during  the  coming  year  carp,  CyprintM  orfus^  ducks, 
and  geese  are  going  to  live  together  in  peaceful  harmony.  Frog-spawn 
forms  a  good,  nourishing  food  for  ducks,  and  consequently  it  will  in- 
crease the  quantity  of  carp-food.  I  considered  the  above  observations, 
which  are  principally  based  on  the  change  of  matter  (stoff-wechsel),  of 
such  importance  as  to  deem  it  my  duty  to  communicate  them  to  my 
fellow- workers  in  the  cause  of  pisciculture. 


ON  TUB   RACES   OR    TARIETIES    OF    CARP,    DEIVVIIVO  THE   EXICIT- 

ElVCE  OF  BliUE  CARP  AND  OOt.D  CARP. 

BvF.  ZENTZ. 

[TranslatioD.] 

Lower  Franconiaj^  District  Fishery  Association,  WttRZBURa. 

WuRZBURG,  Febrtutry  13, 1882. 

Honored  Sir:  To-day,  at  last,  I  find  time  to  answer  your  inquiry 
relative  to  blue  carp  and  gold  carp,  and  to  return  the  enclosure  of  your 
letter. 

Kesu]vi6  :  There  is  no  such  fish  as  the  blue  carp,  whether  viewed 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  naturalist  or  from  that  of  the  pisciculturist, 
aud  we  will  do  all  in  our  power  not  to  increase,  without  any  special  ob- 
ject, the  nomenclature  of  the  carp,  which  has,  as  it  is,  too  many  names 
and  subdivisions. 

As  it  was  my  object  not  to  report  anything  that  is  not  authentic,  I 
have  reached  the  above  result  by  conferring  with  several  of  the  most 
experienced  carp-traders  and  carp-raisers,  and  I  have  likewise  exam- 
ined a  large  number  of  different  carp,  some  of  them  in  tanks,  all  of 
which  will  sufficiently  excuse  my  delay  in  answering  your  letter. 

There  are  tfiree  principal  raoes  or  varieties — not  special  kinds — of 
carp: 

(1)  The  scale-carp,  Cyprinus  carpio  (French;  Carpe  commune),  the 
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prototype  of  our  wild  carp,  wbicli  even  at  the  present  day  is  the  most 
numerous  representative  of  our  river  carp.  From  the  Main  and  the 
Ehine  came  to  IS'orth  Germany.  It  is  frequently  cultivated  artificially 
in  popds. 

(2)  The  MiRROit-CABP,  the  carp-Icing^  Cyprinus  rex  cyprinorumj  Cypri- 
nus  speculum^  Cyprinus  macrolepidotus^  the  most  highly  improved  breed  of 
carp  of  Central  Germany,  raised  at  the  present  time  (the  breed  being 
kept  pure)  by  the  foremost  pisciculturists  of  Franconia,  the  Upper 
Palatinate,  and  Bohemia.  In  its  perfection  it  appears  as  a  compactly 
built  fish,  with  a  thick  body  and  a  tendency  to  grow  large,  whilst  the 
head  remains  small ;  very  voracious,  growing  rapidly,  but,  like  other 
carp,  according  to  the  varying  circumstances,  ready  for  spawning  in  the 
third  year. 

(3)  The  leather-carp,  Cyprinus  nudus,  Cyprinus  alepidotus  (French; 
"  carpe  h  cuiv^^),  entirely  naked,  a  separate,  well-determined  race,  and  not, 
as  Heckel  and  Kner  think,  a  mirror-carp,  whose  scales  have  either  not 
been  properly  developed,  or  which  have  fallen  off  from  old  age.  Many 
of  our  pisciculturists  make  a  specialty  of  raising  mirror-cari)  with  very 
few  scales,  and  we  therefore  frequently  find  mirror-carp  with  only  one 
row  of  scales,  generally  on  the  back. 

At  the  present  time,  leather-carp  of  a  beautiful  golden  brown  color 
are  greatly  in  demand  in  Germany 5  they  are  never  called  ^^ goldcarp^^ 
but  invariably  "  leather-carp.^ 

Pisciculturists  who  do  not  follow  the  fashion,  still  prefer  the  thorough- 
bred carphing;  and  it  must  be  granted  that  a  genuine  mirror-carp  is  a 
model  fish.  When  in  the  water  its  back  has  a  bluish  color,  more  or  less 
with  a  greenish  or  gray  hue,  more  decidedly  bluish  than  the  scale-carp 
or  the  leather-carp.  The  last-mentioned  fish,  when  in  the  water,  has 
only  a  very  faint  bluish  color;  the  scale-carp  is  less  blue  than  the  carp- 
king,  but  under  no  circumstances  can  the  blue  color  be  considered  as  a 
mark  of  difference  of  race. 

With  regard  to  the  gold-carp,  I  have  already  expressed  an  opinion 
when  speaking  of  the  leather-carp.  Two  years  ago  we  had  a  large  num- 
ber of  dead  '•  carpes  Wor^  in  our  market,  which  came  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Saarburg,  and  as  to  growth  and  flesh,  especially  as  to  fine 
flavor,  were  far  inferior  to  our  Franconian  carp.  No  more  orders  were 
given  for  this  kind  of  fish,  as,  in  spite  of  the  moderate  price,  our  people 
did  not  care  for  it.  It  is  therefore  not  advisable  to  deteriorate  our  mag- 
nificent Central  German  carp  races  by  the  "  carpe  d'or,^ 

According  to  all  the  descriptions — ^for  I  cannot  here  speak  from  per- 
BOUcil  knowledge — the  Cyprinus  Jcollariy  Cyprinus  striatum  (French ;  ^^  carpe 
d*kollar^),  is  a  still  more  inferior  fish.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  ^^ gold- 
carp,''^  or  the  ^^gold  bastard  carp^ ;  is  principally  raised  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Paris  and  Metz,  and  also  in  Belgium,  and  is  probably  a  cross 
between  the  bastard  carp  and  the  carp. 

I  therefore  see  no  reason  why  I  should  advocate  the  name  ^^gold- 
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carp^^  or  wliy  I  sboakl  recommend  this  fish.  Still  less  would  I  be  in- 
clined to  do  this  if  we  are  to  understand  by  that  name  the  gold  bastard 
carp,  or  chub  (I)  Caracino  dorso  crassiorj  which,  as  I  read,  is  found  in 
ponds  and  rivers  in  Upper  Saxony. 

There  are  still  more  races  of  deteriorated  carp : 

Cyprinus  elatus  (Frenchj  ^^carpe  bosaue^)^  principally  found  in  Italy. 

C.  regina  (French ;  "  carpe  reine^^). 

C.  hungaricus  (French;  ^' carpe  de  Hangrie^^). 

C.  acuminattta. 

Xone  of  these  will  be  of  any  interest  to  pisciculturists. 

I  therefore  say  most  emphatically :  "  Let  people  cease  to  seek  after 
colored  carp ! "  They  are  on  the  wrong  road,  and  we  ought  not  to  be  led 
astray  in  this  respect  by  the  evidently  not  well-informed  Americans.* 

We  are  therefore  not  able  to  give  a  history  of  the  colored  carj),  es- 
pecially as  the  history  of  the  European  carp  is  still  shrouded  in  dark- 
ness. We  know  that  its  original  home  is  Asia  Minor  and  Persia,  and 
that  it  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Komans,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
say  when  it  was  first  introduced  into  South  and  Central  Germany  and 
into  France,  and  whether  it  was  the  Romans  who,  when  entering  those 
cjountries  as  conquerors,  introduced  it. 

There  is  documentary  cNidence  that  it  was  cultivated  in  France  as  a 
pond  fish  as  early  as  1258,  and  about  the  same  time  in  Germany.  It 
was  introduced  into  England  in  1514,  and  into  Denmark  in  1660. 

Possibly  I  may  be  fortunate  enough  to  give  you  some  further  infor- 
mation relative  to  the  carp  in  some  future  letter;  at  any  rate,  I  shall  be 
on  the  lookout  for  further  information. 

My  best  thanks  for  the  second  batch  of  Salmo  fontinaliSy  which  are 

flourishing.    I  intend  to  express  my  thanks  in  a  more  formal  manner  at 

some  future  time. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

F.  ZENTZ. 


THE  PECUIiIABITIES  OF  JBIiUE  CARP. 

B¥  HJGRR  ECKARDT. 

[Translation.] 

The  blue  carp  is  distinguished  from  the  other  varieties  of  carp  by  its 
more  compact  build,  its  size,  its  blueish  glittering  color,  when  in  the 
water,  and  its  darker  color  when  out  of  the  water,  its  quiet  temperament, 
and  its  greater  capacity  for  taking  and  assimilating  food.  It  does  not 
become  fit  to  spawn  till  its  fifth  year,  and  at  that  time  weighs  7  to  12 
pounds.  Its  home  is  South  Germany,  especially  the  neighborhood  of 
Wiirzburg  and  Altenburg.    It  has  been  raised  from  Bohemian  carp.    I 

*  Note  in  sotne  other  handwriting :  The  reverse  is  the  case ! !  We  (without  evil  inten- 
tion) led  the  Americans  astray! ! !  - 
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do  not  know  anything  more  about  it,  except  that  it  is  highly  prized  by 

the  Wiirzburg  people.    In  spite  of  all  the  inquiiies  I  have  made,  I  have 

not  been  able  to  reach  any  certain  result  as  to  the  gold-earp,    I  cannot 

get  any  from  France,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  spawn,    I  do  not  know 

whether  there  is  anything  mysterious  about  this  fish,  but,  at  any  rate, 

I  cannot  learn  any  data  concerning  it.    From  Lohmann-Witten  I  have 

received  what  pretended  to  be  ^'carpes  Wor^^  but  I  do  not  know  what 

fish  these  are  which  have  been  honored  with  this  name;  I  believe  they 

are  common  scale  carp.    I  shall  shortly  reopen  my  correspondence  with 

France,  and  perhaps  I  shall  succeed.    There  are  also  hlue  carp  of  the 

leather^  mirror,  and  scale  varieties. 

EGKARDT. 


PliAIV  OF  THE  INTERIVATIOIVAJL  FISHERIES  EXHIBITION  TO  BE 
HEE.O  AT  EBINBUBOH,  SCOTJLANO,  ANO  A  JLIST  OF  PRIZES  TO 
BE  AWARDEB. 

B¥  J.  A.  I.EOIVARD. 

Depaetment  of  State, 
Wa8hingt07iy  March  7,  1882. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith,  for  your  information  and 

consideration,  a  copy  of  a  despatch  from  the  consul  of  the  United  States 

at  Leith,  Scotland,  in  reference  to  the  International  Fisheries  Exhibition, 

which  is  to  be  held  at  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  beginning  on  the  12th  of 

April,  1882. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

FREDK.  T.  FRELINGHUYSEN. 

Spenceb  F.  Baird,  Esq., 

Commissioner  of  Fish  and  Fisheries, 


[EDclosare.    Mr.  Leonard  to  Mr.  Davis,  No.  21,  dated  January  26,  1882.] 

PLAN  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  FISHERIES  EXHIBITION  TO  BE  HELD  AT 
EDINBURGH,  SCOTLAND,  AND  A  LlST  OF  PRIZES  TO  BE  AWARDED. 

Ko,  21.]  CO'^SULATE   OF  THE  UNITED   STATES, 

Leithj  Scotland,  January  26, 1S82. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  to  your  Department  a 
report  which  I  have  compiled  regarding  the  arrangements  made  for  the 
International  Fisheries  Exhibition  to  be  held  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland, 
during  April,  1883,  such  report  including  a  statement  of  the  objects  of 
the  exhibition,  and  lists  of  the  prizes  offered  for  exhibits  and  essays,  and 
1  trust  that  it  will  be  found  acceptable. 

Dispatch  No.  191,  of  date  16th  July,  1881,  from  this  Consulate  to  the 
Department  of  State,  contained  a  notification  that  the  exhibition  above 
referred  to  would  be  held  in  Edinburgh,  in  the  month  of  April,  1882 ; 
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and  enclosed  therein  were  two  circolars  which  had  been  received  re- 
garding it. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

J.  A.  LEONARD, 

United  States  Consul 
Hon.  J.  C.  Bancroft  Davis, 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State^  Washington^  D.  C 


[Enclosure  in  No.  21.] 

INTERNATIONAL  FISHERIES  EXHIBITION  TO  BE  HELD  AT  EDINBURGH, 

SCOTLAND,  APRIL  12,  1882. 

Arrangements  are  now  in  progress  for  an  International  Fisheries  Ex- 
hibition to  be  held  at  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  commencing  on  the  12th  of 
April,  1882,  and  continuing  open  not  less  than  two  weeks. 

Tbe  exhibition  is  promoted  by  the  lord  provost,  magistrates,  and  town 
council  of  Edinburgh ;  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scot- 
land; the  Merchant  Company  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  Scotch  Fisheries 
Improvement  Association.  It  will  be  presided  over  by  H.  E.  H.  Prince 
Alfred  Ernest  Albert,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  K.  G.,  K.  T.,  K.  P.,  and  is 
under  the  patronage  of  more  than  a  hundred  of  the  nobility,  officers, 
and  distinguished  citizens  of  Scotland,  including  the  commissioners  of 
Scotch  Salmon  Fisheries,  Her  Majesty's  inspectors  of  Fisheries  for  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  the  inspectors  of  Irish  Fisheries,  and  the  Fishmongers* 
Company  of  London.  Archibald  Young,  esq.,  of  Edinburgh,  commis- 
sioner of  Scotch  Salmon  Fisheries,  is  co-operating  under  the  instructions 
of  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  department. 

The  exhibition  is  to  include  all  kinds  of  articles  connected  with  or 
illustrative  of  the  fisheries  of  the  world,  and  will  be  open  to  exhibitors 
from  all  countries. 

The  objects  of  exhibition  and  subjects  for  essays  are  exceedingly  com- 
prehensive, and  are  included  in  the  following  general  classification : 

I.  Fish,  aquatic  birds,  paintings,  &c. 

II.  Boats  and  implements  used  in  fisheries,  &c. 

III.  Pisciculture,  including  models  of  apparatus,  &c. 

IV.  Fish  passes,  including  models. 

V.  Preserved  fish,  oils,  specimens  of  salt  for  curing,  &c. 

VI.  Tinned  fish. 

VII.  Fish  products,  such  as  manures,  isinglass,  glues,  models  fish 
curing  yards,  &c. 

VIII.  Social  condition  of  fishermen,  models  and  drawings  of  harbors, 
houses,  life-boats,  food,  clothing,  systems  of  signalizing,  light  houseSi 
fish  markets,  compasses,  barometers,  telescopes,  &c. 

IX.  History  of  fishing,  ancient  implements,  literature  on  the  subject. 

X.  Pollution  of  rivers,  systems  and  appliances  for  prevention,  &c. 
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XI.  Corals,  aquatic  fauua  and  flora,  sbell-fish,  &c. 

XII.  Loau  collections  of  any  articles  bearing  on  the  above  classes. 
The  following  prizes  are  offered : 

SPECIAL  PRIZES  FOR  EXHIBIT. 

1.  Specimens  of  tinned  fish  of  all  kinds,  £25. 

2.  Specimens  of  dried,  salted,  and  smoked  fish  of  all  kinds,  £50. 

3.  Models  or  plans  of  fishermen's  dwellings,  £10. 

4.  Models  and  drawings  of  fish  passes  and  ladders,  £20. 

5.  Model  of  the  safest  and  handiest  sailing  fishing  boat — hull,  spars, 
sails,  and  rigging,  £20. 

G.  Models  and  plans  of  piscicultural  establishments,  £10, 

7.  Models  and  plans  of  fish  curing  yards,  £5. 

8.  Models  and  plans  of  apparatus  for  transporting  live  fish  long  dis- 
tances in  safety,  £10. 

9.  Models  and  drawings  of  a  handier  and  safer  rig  for  the  boats  now 
in  use  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland  than  the  lug  sail,  which  requires  to 
be  dipped  at  every  tack  in  beating  to  windward,  £20. 

10.  Specimens  or  models  and  plans  of  trawl  nets,  £10. 

11.  Specimens  or  models  and  plans  of  bag,  stake,  and  fty  nets,  £10. 

12.  Collections  of  inland  fishing  tackle,  £20. 

13.  Fish-hatching  apparatus,  full  size,  with  appliances  and  imple- 
ments, £25. 

14.  Models  or  drawings  illustrating  the  best  system  of  rendering 
streams,  polluted  by  sewage  and  manufacturing  refuse,  innocuous  to 
fish  life,  £25. 

15.  Model  of  a  fishing  trawler,  sail  or  steam,  £20. 

16.  Eel  trap  for  river  not  to  interfere  with  other  fisheries,  £5. 

17.  Apparatus  for  catching  crabs  and  lobsters,  £5. 

18.  System  of  signalling  at  night  for  fishing  fleets  and  vessels,  £25. 

19.  Model  of  machine,  worked  by  hand  or  steam  power,  for  taking  in 
trawl,  cable,  or  herring  nets,  £15. 

20.  Improved  salmon  net,  cotton  or  hemp,  for  use  with  cable,  £5. 

21.  Improved  herring  net,  £5. 

22.  Models  of  whale  boats,  and  of  all  kinds  of  apparatus  and  tackle 
used  in  the  seal  and  whale  fisheries,  £20. 

SPECIAL  PRIZES  FOR  ESSAYS. 

1.  On  harbor  accommodation  for  fishing  boats  on  the  east  or  north 
coasts  of  Scotland,  pointing  out  the  localities  where  harbors  are  most 
required,  and  distinguishing  between  natural  coves  or  bays  which  may 
be  converted  into  good  harbors  by  artificial  assistance,  and  places  where 
the  harbors  must  be  entirely  artificial,  £25. 

2.  On  the  various  methods  of  fish  culture  practiced  in  different  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  £15. 
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3.  On  tlie  various  methods  of  oyster  culture^  £15. 

4.  On  oyster  culture  in  Scotland,  including  Orkney  and  Shetland, 
specifying  the  localities  and  the  species  and  varieties  of  oysters  most 
suitable,  and  discussing  the  effects  of  the  laws  at  present  in  force,  £20. 

5.  On  the  legislation  at  present  applicable  to  the  salmon  fisheries  in 
Scotland,  and  the  best  means  of  improving  it,  £10. 

6.  On  the  best  means  of  increaising  the  supply  of  mussels  for  bait,  in- 
dicating the  most  suitable  localities  for  mussel  beds,  £20. 

7.  On  the  natural  history  of  the  herring,  with  special  reference  to  its 
migrations,  £10. 

8.  On  the  various  means  of  curing  and  preserving  fish  at  home  and 
abroad,  £15. 

9.  For  the  best  description  of  the  means  used  for  curing  and  preserv- 
ing the  various  kinds  of  fish  caught  on  the  coasts  of  Scotland,  the  Heb- 
rides, and  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands,  £15. 

10.  On  the  pollution  of  rivers,  indicating  especially  the  kinds  of  pol- 
lution injurious  to  fish  life,  £20. 

11.  On  the  salmon  disease,  £10. 

12.  On  the  migration  of  the  Salmonidse  as  affected  by  meteorological 
and  other  influences,  £10. 

13.  Should  there  be  a  mesh  fixed  by  law  for  herring  nets,  and,  if  so, 
of  what  size;  or  should  fishermen  be  at  liberty  to  use  any  size  of  mesh 
they  please  f    £5. 

14.  On  the  best  method  of  preserving  fish  alive  for  markets,  £15. 

15.  On  the  artificial  propagation  of  sea-fishes  suitublc  for  food,  £10. 

16.  On  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  fresh-water  fish,  £10. 

17.  On  the  species  of  foreign  fish  most  suitable  for  introduction  into 
British  rivers  and  waters,  £15. 

18.  On  the  utilization  of  fish-oflfal,  £10. 

19.  On  the  fish  supply  of  great  cities,  with  special  reference  to  the 
best  methods  of  packing  and  distribution,  and  other  means  calculated 
to  facilitate  the  delivery  of  the  fish  in  good  condition  for  market,  £20. 

20.  On  the  herring  brand,  £10. 

21.  On  the  food  of  fishes,  both  in  fresh  and  salt  water,  accompanied 
by  illustrations  and  preparations,  £15. 

22.  On  the  natural  history  and  habits  of  fresh-water  trout,  with 
special  reference  to  the  institution  of  an  annual  close  time  in  Scotland, 
and  the  expediency  of  adopting  a  rod  license,  £10. 

23.  On  the  migration  and  spawning  of  sea-fish  suitable  for  food,  £10. 

24.  On  angling  associations,  with  code  of  rules  for  their  management, 
£10. 

25.  On  the  relations  existing  between  the  annual  migrations  of  sea- 
birds  and  the  migrations  of  fishes,  £10. 

26.  On  the  best  modes  of  preserving  ice,  £10. 

In  addition  to  the  above  prizes,  medals  and  diplomas  granted  by  gov- 
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eminent  for  tbe  encoaragement  of  the  exhibition  will  be  awarded  to 
deserving  essayists  and  exhibitors. 

It  is  announced  that  no  application  for  space  for  exhibits  can  be  re- 
ceived after  the  1st  of  March,  1882,  and  that  exhibits  will  be  received 
from  ihe  27th  of  March  till  the  4th  of  April. 

It  is  also  announced  that  all  essays  intended  for  competition  must 
be  lodged  with  the  secretary  on  or  before  Monday,  the  3d  of  April,  1882. 

The  place  of  exhibition,  Waverly  Market,  is  an  iron  and  glass  build- 
ing, admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose,  and  furnishing  a  space  of  6,810 
square  feet  for  exhibitors. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  from  the  applications  already  made 
for  space  in  the  exhibition,  and  from  the  interest  shown  by  letters  of 
inquiry,  that,  in  addition  to  the  exhibits  of  Scotland  and  other  portions 
of  Great  Britain,  there  will  be  a  large  number  of  exhibits  from  Sweden, 
Norway,  Kussia,  France,  Germany,  and  othex  nations  of  Europe,  and  a 
number  of  entries  have  already  been  made  from  the  United  States. 

The  occasion  will  be  a  very  favorable  one  for  bringing  the  fishery  pro- 
ducts of  our  country,  and  its  progress  in  fish-culture,  to  the  attention  of 
the  people  of  Europe. 

Full  information,  with  copies  of  the  regulations  under  which  the  ex- 
hibition is  to  take  place,  and  entry  forms,  can  be  had  from  the  secre- 
tary, Mr.  Henry  Cook,  W.  S.,  3  George  IV  Bridge,  Edinburgh. 

J.A.LEONARD, 
United  States  Consul, 


FISHEBT  NOTES  FROm  OJLOrCESTEB,  raASHACBUNEITTS,  COIVCEBN. 
INO  COD,  HADDOCK,  MEBBINO,  HALIBUT,  AMD  illACKEBEf^. 

nj  s.  J.  mARTifir. 

Of  the  twenty-four  boats  that  had  nets,  only  five  are  left.  They  are 
doing  very  well.  The  fish  they  get  are  large  and  bring  a  high  price. 
A  fortnight  ago  the  fish  were  all  in  one  place,  and  that  was  small.  The 
boats  had  their  nets  set  across  one  another ;  the  place  was  not  over  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  wide  where  they  caught  all  the  fish  5  now  there  are 
large  fish  all  over  the  bay ;  they  are  doing  better  with  nets  than  with 
trawls.  The  schooner  Emma  A.  Osier  came  home  last  night  to  repair 
nets ;  had  a  crew  of  ten  men ;  shared  $46  to  a  man ;  can't  pick  that  off 
every  bush.  The  schooner  Magellan  Cloud  landed  5,000  pounds  of  cod 
to-day,  two  nights'  fishing.  The  schooner  Morril  Boys,  landed  5,500 
pounds,  two  nights' fishing;  sold  to-day  for  3  cents  a  pound;  good 
work.  One  of  the  boats  is  getting  some  new  nets;  the  men  think 
there  will  be  good  fishing  all  this  month.  The  codfish  on  George's  are 
hirger  this  spring  than  they  have  been  the  last  ten  years ;  the  fish  are 
fatter  this  year  than  they  have  been  for  some  time.  There  is  a  very 
large  school  of  haddock  on  George's ;  the  haddock  are  fuil  of  spav;n. 
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All  kinds  of  fish  are  high;  dried  George's  codfish  sold  to-day  for  $6  a. 
quintal ;  dried  bank  fish  sold  for  $5.25  a  quintal ;  fresh  halibut,  11 
cents  a  pound;  fresh  cod  sold  today  for  3  cents  a  pound ;  fresh  had- 
dock, 2  J  cents  a  pound ;  No.  1  mackerel,  $20  a  barrel ;  No.  2,  $12  a 
barrel. 

The  cod  gill-net  fishing  is  done  for  this  winter ;  only  two  boats  ai*e 
fishing  with  nets  and  they  will  finish  this  week.  It  is  not  because  the 
nets  do  not  fish  well ;  the  nets  are  worn  out,  and  it  is  too  late  to  get 
new  ones. 

The  schooner  Emma  A.  Osier  was  in  Kockport  yesterday;  she  had 
228  codfish  in  number,  which  weighed  6,500  pouuds,  caught  in  three 
nights  in  nets;  they  were  large  fish;  one  of  them  weighed  98  and 
another  96  pounds.  Trawls  were  set  in  the  same  locality  with  the  nets. 
They  cannot  get  such  fish  on  trawls. 

The  George's  vessels  have  done  well  since  March  1 ;  there  have  been  77 
arrivals  with  split  codfish.  I  think  they  will  average  20,000  pounds  to 
a  vesseL  If  the  fish  were  brought  in  round  it  would  make  a  large  sound. 
The  fish  bring  a  large  price  $3.25  a  hundred,  green  out  of  the  vessel. 
Dried  George's  cod  are  selling  at  $6  a  quintal. 

Plenty  of  frozen  herring  arrived  during  the  last  three  days;  twelve 
cargoes  are  in  the  harbor  now.  There  are  herring  enough  to  last  the 
fishermen  till  the  middle  of  Ai)ril.  There  are  twelve  more  cargoes 
of  frozen  herrings  to  arrive  yet ;  a  large  amount  of  it  has  bex'n  sold  this 
winter. 

The  haddock  fishing  has  been  a  great  success.  They  are  bringing  in 
large  trips  from  George's  yet.  The  amount  landed  has  been  very  large; 
four  vessels  stocked  over  $11,000,  one  has  stocked  $12,000— this  has 
been  done  since  the  1st  of  November.  The  amount  brought  from 
George's  has  been  very  large.  I  think  I  shall  try  and  find  out  how  many 
haddock  have  been  caught  there.  I  want  to  find  out  how  many  fish 
have  been  caught  in  nets  this  winter. 

The  h<alibut  catchers  have  done  poorly.  The  vessels  now  going  will 
not  pay  their  expenses.  The  schooner  Bellerophon  is  given  up  as  lost. 
Two  of  the  best  vessels  that  went  after  halibut  are  missing  now.  I  hope 
that  is  all,  but  I  fear  not;  I  think  some  of  them  have  had  trouble  with 
the  ice,  a^  there  is  plenty  of  it  on  the  banks  where  they  go  after  halibut. 

Three  mackerel  vessels  sailed  for  the  south  the  11th  day  of  this 
month.  That  is  the  earliest  that  ever  a  vessel  went  south  after  mack- 
erel. There  will  be  ten  vessels  ready  to  sail  next  week.  The  three 
that  sailed  on  the  11th  were  the  schooner  Edward  Webster,  schooner 
Ivanhoe,  schooner  Nellie  Rowe.    Good  luck  attend  them. 

Gloucester,  Mass.,  March  16, 1882. 
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PKOGBBSS  ANO  ITBSIJJLTA  OF  FISH  CVIiTUBB. 

OEBMAN  CARP. 

[From  the  Galveston  Daily  News,  March  15,  1882.] 

KOPPEBL,  March  14. — In  December  last,  Mr.  M.  B.  Hendricks,  one 
of  our  most  enterprising  farmers,  obtained  from  the  fish  commissioner 
a  limited  number  of  German  carp.  When  brought  here  they  were  about 
one  inch  long.  Now  they  are  about  six  inches  long  and  growing  finely. 
Mr.  Hendricks  has  expended  a  good  deal  of  time  and  monej^  in  prei>ar- 
ing  for  this  experiment,  and  it  bids  fair  to  succeed.  He  has  two  large 
ponds  and  is  building  a  third,  all  fed  by  springs  on  his  farm.  He  has 
a  fine  supply  of  native  fish,  also. 


EiXPORD,  FlA.,  March  13, 1882. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  that  this  morning,  for 
the  first  time,  my  carp  show  signs  of  spawning.  They  come  to  the  shore 
in  pairs,  and  by  threes  and  fours;  show  no  signs  of  fear  when  I  ap- 
proach, evidently  attending  to  business.  Will  report  again  as  they 
hatch. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

GEO.  C.  EIXFORD. 
Prof.  S.  F.  Baird. 

The  fish  above  referred  to  were  sent  from  Washington,  November  6, 
1879. 


SrmriVIABY     of    FISBIIVO     records,  for    SHAR    ANR     AI.E\nTEfl 
KEPT  AT  WIE.f^O W  BRANCH  FISHERY,  NORTH  CAROLINA,  FROiV 

1835   TO  1874. 

By  J.  1¥.  1IIII.NER. 

The  following  tables,  prepared  by  the  late  Prof.  J.  W.  Miluer,  chief 
assistant  U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  are  the  first  of  a  series  designed  by 
him  to  place  on  record  all  accessible  data  exhibiting  the  products  and 
illustrating  the  fluctuations  of  our  river  fisheries. 

Willow  Branch  Fishery,  North  Carolina,  situated  just  within  the 
mouth  of  the  Chowan  River,  was  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  exten- 
sive seine  fisheries  lying  around  the  head  of  the  Albemarle.  Its  rec- 
ords, running  almost  continuously  from  1835  to  1874,  present  most  in- 
teresting material  for  studj^ :  and,  when  taken  in  connection  with  other 
records  of  the  Albemarle  fisheries  which  are  extant,  and  cotemporaneous 
meteorological  observations,  will  probably  furnish  valuable  conclusions 
in  regard  to  the  laws  or  influences  determining  the  great  seasonal  fluc- 
tuations in  the  river  fisheries. 
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AIV  IN€|IJIRY  AS  TQ  T0B   CAPTURB  OF  YOriVO  CODFISH  IN  €0BSA. 

PBAKB  BAY. 

BF  J.  IT.  COI.I.IIVS. 

Washington,  March  23, 1882. 
Prof.  S.  F.  Baird, 

Commissioner  of  Fisheries^  Washington^  D.  (7.  .• 

Dear  Sir:  I  herewith  submit  a  copy  of  a  letter  and  replies  to  ques 

tions  concerning  the  capture  of  young  codfish  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  which 

I  have  just  received  from  Mr.  P.  W.  Savage,  of  Cherrystone,  Va. 

Eespectfully, 

J.  W.  COLLINS. 

Cherrystone,  Va.,  3,  21, 1882. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have,  according  to  promise,  seen  the  party  who  caught 
the  fish  that  I  was  talking  to  you  about  while  at  this  place,  and  have 
answered  your  interrogations. 

Any  information  or  assistance  I  can  give  will  be  gladly  given. 

Very  respectfully, 

P.  W.  SAVAGE. 
Capt.  J.  W.  Collins, 

Washington^  D.  0. 

LIST  OF  questions  AND  REPLIES. 

1.  Date  of  capture  f — Answer.  Some  time  in  June. 

2.  What  kind  of  apparatus  were  the  fish  caught  in! — ^Answer.  Haul 
seines. 

3.  Length  of  fish  f — Answer.  Six  to  eight  inches. 

4.  Theexactlocidity  where  they  were  taken! — Answer.  At  the  mouth 
of  Hunger's  Creek. 

5.  Number  of  fish  caught  f— ^Answer.  Some  six  or  eight;  don^t  know 
exactly. 

6.  Were  they  all  taken  at  one  time  or  at  various  dates  f — Answer. 
Thinks  they  were  caught  three  or  four  times. 

7.  Is  there  any  jjoubt  of  these  fish  being  the  true  codf — Answer. 
Some  said  they  were  [cod] ;  others  said  there  was  a  doubt.  Some  fish- 
ermen took  them  for  "pollif'  or  "pollock.^ 

[It  is  very  desirable  to  prove  the  existence  of  cod  in  Chesapeake  Bay. 
by  the  possession  of  specimens  caught  there,  and  it  is  hoped  that  per- 
sons who  capture  what  they  believe  to  be  that  fish  will  forward  some 
of  them  to  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Fisheries  at  Washington. 
Young  cod  were  introduced  in  the  bay  by  the  United  States  Fish  Com- 
mission last  winter,  and  it  is  thought  that  some  of  these  have  been  taken 
by  fishermen.  It  is  proper  to  remark  here  that  two  species  of  hake  are 
BulL  U.  8.  F.  C,  81—26  jp|y  y ,  i  §  89. 
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known  to  occur  in  the  bay,  one  of  them  very  abundantly ;  but  as  these 
have  only  two  fins  on  the  back  while  the  cod  has  three,  it  will  be  easy 
to  distinguish  them ;  young  pollock,  too,  can  be  at  once  distinguished 
from  cod  by  the  long  lower  jaw,  which  protrudes  far  beyond  the  upper, 
even  when  the  mouth  is  closed. — Editor.] 


ON  THJE  INSEIfSIBIIilTY  OF  THE  0ER:9IAIV  CARP  TO  FRBBZINO. 

BY  DR.  GEORGE  iriOG. 

[Extract  from  a  letter  to  Prof.  Spencer  F.  Bainl.] 

I  have  a  German  carp  in  my  office  frozen  stift'  six  times  in  one  month, 
^et  each  time  after  six  hours  came  out  all  right;  am  going  to  put  him 
into  a  tub  in  the  garden. 

Clay  Center,  Mo.,  March  23, 1882. 


FIRST  ARRlVAIi  OF  IlIACKBREt^  IJH  IVEIT  YORK  Ilf  THE  SPRING  OF 

BY  CAPT.  J.  "W.  COLLINS. 

[Letter  to  Prof.  Spencer  F.  Baird.] 

Mr.  W.  A.  Wilcox,  writing  from  Boston,  under  date  of  April  1,  says . 
'^  The  first  new  mackerel  arrived  in  New  York  this  afternoon.  Schooner 
Nettie  Rowe — new  vessel  from  Gloucester — brings  in  fifty  barrels;  all 
large  fine  fish.'' 


AN   IlfliriRir   INTO    THE     FIRST    FOOD    OF    VOCNO    LAKE    WHITE- 
FISH  {CoregonuM  clupei/orMit) 

BY  PROF.  S.  A.  FORBES. 

[A  letter  to  Prof.  Spencer  F.  Baird.] 

I  write  only  to  inform  yon  of  the  snccessful  eonclusions  of  a  final  ex- 
periment relating  to  the  first  food  of  the  lake  whitefish.  I  kept  several 
thousand  in  a  tank  in  the  Exposition  Building  in  Chicago,  and  kept 
them  constantly  supplied,  for  two  weeks,  with  everything  that  a  towing- 
net  of  very  fine  Swiss  would  take  from  the  water  of  the  lake.  A  hundred 
specimens  were  put  into  alcohol  every  two  days,  and  finally  all  remain- 
ing were  similarly  preserved.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  time  they 
could  be  easily  seen  pursuing  and  catching  the  entomostraca.  I  have 
not  time  at  present  to  examine  the  fishes  preserved,  as  I  am  busy  with 
other  work.  I  have  just  searched  the  intestines  of  ten,  taken  out  March 
23,  to  get  at  some  idea  of  the  result  of  the  experiment.    Taking  them  at 
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random,  opeoing  the  intestines  under  the  microscope,  and  pre^prving 
the  contents  either  as  microscope  slides  or  in  capillary  vials,  I  foand 
that  these  ten  specimens  had  eaten  twenty-four  entomostraca,  all  be- 
longing to  two  species,  descriptions  of  which  I  have  in  press,  viz: 
Cyclops  thomasi  and  I>laptomus  swilis — fourteen  of  the  first  and  ten  of 
the  second. 

Besides  these  I  found  only  a  few  diatoms  (bdccillaria)  in  two  of  the 
fishes;  a  little  fragment  of  a  filament  of  an  alga  in  one,  and  three  roti- 
fers (AfUircea  striata)  in  another. 

I  will  prepare  a  full  account  of  the  experiment,  with  a  description  of 
the  developmental  conditions  of  the  fishes  when  they  commenced  to  eat, 
and  a  full  analysis  of  their  food,  as  803u  as  I  have  time  to  do  the  work. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Clark  for  the  specimens;  to  the  Chicago  Expo- 
sition Company  for  the  use  of  the  tank,  and  to  the  State  of  Illinois  for 
the  expenses  of  the  experiment. 

Illinois  State  Laboratory  of  Natural  History, 

Normal^  Ill.j  March  27,  1882. 


NOTES    OIV    THE    BBBEDI.'VO,    FIIOD,    A!ilD    ORBBN  €OLOR   OF    Ti^K 

OYMTEU. 

By  JOHIV  A.  RYDER. 

No  mollusk  known  to  the  naturalists,  it  appears,  is  consumed  in  such 
vast  quantities  as  our  native  oyster,  the  Ostrea  virginica  of  Gmelin ;  hence 
its  great  economic  im[)ortance  and  the  scientific  interest  which  it  ha« 
recently  awakened.  It  is  vastly  superior  in  flavor,  size,  and  vigor  of 
growth  to  the  oyster  of  Eui'ope,  and  is  simulated  and  approached  only  by 
one  old  Continental  form  which  I  have  seen,  probably  the  Ostrea  ros- 
trails  of  Lamarck.  The^rst  attempt  made  in  the  artificial  impregnation 
of  the  eggs  of  this  noble  mollusk  was  successful  in  the  hands  of  our 
countryman,  Prof.  W.  K.  Brooks,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  of  Balti- 
more, who,  in  1880,  published  a  remarkable  memoir  on  the  subject  in 
the  annual  report  of  Maj.  T.  B.  Ferguson,  one  of  the  fish  commissioners 
of  Maryland.  Professor  Brooks'  triumph  was  not,  however,  as  complete 
as  might  have  been  desired,  since  his  investigations  have  not  yet  led 
to  the  development  of  methods  whereby  the  oyster  could  be  propagated 
by  purely  artificial  means,  but  his  success  was  so  far  beyond  what  was 
attained  by  l)r.  Davaine  in  his  attempts  at  the  artificial  fertilization  of  the 
European  oyster  in  1851,  that  Brooks'  achievement  marks  the  most  im- 
])ortant  era  in  the  history  of  the  subjeqt.  Others,  a«  well  as  the  writer, 
have  repeated  his  experiments  with  more  or  less  success,  and  the  latter 
has  been  able  to  work  out  a  portion  of  the  developmental  history  of  Mya 
arenariaj  clam  or  mauanose,  using  artificially  impregnated  eggs  for  the 
purpose,  which  were  dealt  with  the  same  as  those  of  the  oyster. 

An  earnest)  and^  it  is  to  be  hoped,  successful  effort  is  being  made  hy 
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the  United  States  and  Maryland  Fish  Commissions  to  introduce  llie  most 
approved  French  methods  into  the  waters  of  Maryland  and  to  supple- 
ment these  by  even  more  advanced  methods,  if  practicable.  The  results 
of  the  observations  and  experiments  of  the  writer  during  the  last  two 
years  have  been  embodied  in  part  in  a  report  to  the  Maryland  commis- 
sioner for  the  year  1881,  which  has  been  favorably  received.  Addi- 
tional papers  have  been  contributed  for  the  same  report  for  1882,  and 
to  the  bulletin  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission,  bearing  mainly 
upon  the  anatomy,  finer  structure,  and  development  of  the  animal.  Au 
imperfect  list  of  the  published  works  on  the  subject  has  also  been  com- 
piled by  the  writer;  a  more  complete  catalogue  of  the  literature  of  the 
subject  in  all  languages  will  shortly  be  published  by  the  Dutch  Gov- 
ernment. 

What  has  already  been  put  upon  reconl  it  will  not  be  worth  while  to 
discuss,  and  we  will  therefore  recapitulate  only  where  necessary,  adding 
sundry  new  facts  not  yet  recorded.  To  our  knowledge  of  the  early  de- 
velopment of  the  animal  we  have  added  nothing.  The  account  given 
by  Brooks  for  the  American,  by  Salensky,  Gerbe,  Fischer,  and  Davaine 
for  the  European,  species,  with  little  qualification,  remains  the  same. 
The  detachment  of  the  ring  or  crown  of  vibratory  filaments  or  cilia  from 
the  embryo  oyster  as  asserted  by  Davaine  has  not  been  confirmed  by  any 
other  observer.  Hatschek  has  lately  contributed  some  valuable  re- 
searches in  regard  to  the  development  of  young  bivalves.  Working, 
however,  upon  the  embryo  ship-worm,  his  studies  have  no  direct  bearing 
upon  the  oyster,  but  they  nevertheless  throw  considerable  light  upon 
the  mo<le  of  development  of  the  gills,  upper  gill  cavities,  liver,  muscles, 
foot  and  nervous  system  of  the  great  group  to  which  both  belong.  This 
last  research  shows  that  the  conversion  of  a  part  of  the  velum  or  ciliary 
crown  above  the  mouth  into  palps  and  gills,  as  held  by  Lankester, 
(Toes  probably  not  take  place.  The  occurrence  of  ciliary  bands  running 
from  the  edge  of  the  mantle  on  its  inner  side  to  the  mouth,  as  observed 
by  the  writer  in  spat  one-eight  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  was  supposed 
at  first  to  confirm  Lankester's  view,  but  Hatschek's  researches  have 
made  such  an  opinion  untenable.  The  physiological  function  of  the 
bands  was,  however,  clear ;  by  the  vibi*ation  of  the  filaments  compos- 
ing them  they  establish  currents  towards  the  mouth,  which  hurl  the 
food  of  the  young  spat  into  its  spacious  throat,  serving  in  part  the  same 
purpose  as  the  velum  adjoining  the  mouth  of  the  fry. 

Brooks  has  represented  the  freshly  laid  ova  of  the  oyster  with  a  spheri- 
cal nucleus  and  nucleolus;  the  former  is  large,  clear,  and  spheiical, 
and  is  embedded  near  the  center  of  the  egg;  the  nucleolus  is  situated 
inside  of  the  nucleus  in  a  somewhat  eccentric  position.  1  do  not  find 
the  latter  spherical,  but  fonued  as  if  composed  of  a  larger  and  smaUer 
highly  refringent  pair  of  spheres  partly  lused  with  each  other,  or  of  the 
same  form  as  the  nucleoli  of  the  eggs  of  Anodontaj  as  described  by 
Flemming,  and  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  the  8lipi)er  h'mpet  (Crepi- 
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dula  glauca)j  as  observed  by  the  writer.  Some  very  singular  figures  of 
the  eggs  of  the  European  oyster  in  Poli's  Testacea  siciltWj  published  in 
1795,  renders  it  not  improbable  that  he  may  have  seen  this  singularly 
formed  nucleolus. 

The  ova  are  not  all  "  ripe  ^  in  all  cases  at  the  same  time  in  tbe  same 
ovarian  tubules.  The  same  condition  of  aifairs  is  found  in  the  ovary  of 
the  oyster  as  was  observed  in  that  of  Sorobicularia  by  Von  Jhering ; 
that  is,  while  some  ova  were  mature  others  in  the  same  tubule  or  folli- 
cle were  still  ver^'  immature.  The  condition  of  the  ovary  varies,  how- 
ever, considerably  in  different  individuals;  in  some  cases  the  most  of  the 
ova  are  ripe  at  about  the  same  time,  in  others  there  is  a  greater  differ- 
ence between  the  time  of  maturity  of  different  eggs.  It  is  also  frequently 
observed  that  a  portion  of  the  generative  organs  of  the  same  oyster  are 
much  more  advanced  in  maturity  than  other  portions.  The  ovaries  and 
spermaries  are  never  entirely  wasted  away  or  atrophied,  as  would  ap- 
pear to  the  naked  eye.  The  full,  enlarged  appearance  which  is  noticed 
when  the  generative  glands  are  full  of  ripe  products  is  often  due  to  a 
distension  of  the  ducts  which  lead  away  from  the  tubules  or  follicles, 
and  when  this  is  the  case,  if  the  handle  of  a  scalpel  is  gently  stroked 
over  the  distended  ducts  over  the  side  of  the  animal,  from  its  head  end 
towards  the  posterior  portion  below  the  muscle,  the  ova  or  si>ermatozoa, 
as  the  case  may  be,  can  be  forced  out  of  the  open  end  of  the  main  effer- 
ent generative  duct  into  the  upper  gill  chamber  of  its  own  side,  into 
which  the  former  opens,  as  described  in  the  anatomical  outline  sketch 
given  in  my  report  to  the  Maryland  commissioner  for  1881,  page  15. 

It  has  recently  been  iisserted  by  some  Dutch  investigators  that  the 
generative  products  were  not  discharged  b}'  wav  of  a  single  duct  on 
either  side  of  the  animal,  as  described  by  Lacaze-Duthiers.  What  ana- 
tomical grounds  these  observers  have  for  this  statement  I  do  not  know ; 
they  appear  to  have  been  investigating  the  structure  of  the  animal  by 
means  of  thin  slices  or  sections.  The  simple  experiment  with  a  sexually 
ripe  oyster,  as  described  above,  has  invariably  given  the  same  result; 
never  more  than  a  single  opening  was  found  on  one  side  from  which  the 
eggs  were  seen  to  issue.  So  far  thin  sections  of  the  oyster  as  observed, 
by  me  have  not  shaken  my  belief  in  the  accuracy  of  the  observations  of 
Lacaze  Duthiers,  nor  have  I  seen  any  evidence  of  three  generative  open- 
ings and  ducts  on  either  side  of  the  European  oyster,  as  asserted  by 
Davaine,  nor  is  it  worth  while  to  more  than  notice  Home's  error  with 
regard  to  the  water-chamber  above  the  gills,  which  he  regarded  as  the 
oviduct. 

At  the  time  the  oyster  is  full  of  spawn,  the  generative  organ  completely 
envelops  the  viscera  (liver,  intestine,  and  stomach)  except  a  small  por- 
tion at  the  anal  end  of  the  intestine,  and  the  head  end  of  the  visceral 
mass.  All  of  the  deei>er  tubules  or  follicles  composing  the  generative 
gland  trend  towards,  and  join  directly  or  indirectly  the  main  duct  on 
either  side  of  the  body,  into  which  they  pour  their  products  as  the  latter 
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are  re  jeived  from  the  caualicular  structures  iu  wbich  tbey  are  matured. 
At  no  time  do  we  find  the  generative  orgaus  quite  undeveloped.  If  they 
are  not  apparent  to  the  eye  in  winter^  sections  show  the  ducts  and  micro- 
scopic rudiments  of  germinal  follicles  or  tubules,  as  a  net-work  of  strands 
of  minute  germinal  cells,  which  traverse  in  all  directions  the  coarse 
superficial  layer  of  vesicular  connective  tissue  cells,  miscalled  the  ^'fat.'' 
As  the  breeding  season  approaches,  the  minute  germinal  cells  of  this 
net- work  of  rudimentary  reproductive  cells  commence  to  grow  until  they 
attain  the  development  observed  iu  the  animal  when  full  of  spawn.  The 
ducts  or  follicles  are  never  developed  in  the  mantle,  but  the  substance 
of  the  latter  may  come  into  contact  externally  and  superficially  with  the 
generative  organs. 

The  terms  "fry''  and  "spat"  I  have  endeavored  to  use  in  such  a  way 
as  to  avoid  confusion.  As  soon  as  the  Ggg  has  develo[ied  far  en9ugh  to 
move  about  by  means  of  the  fine  motile  filaments  with  which  it  is  par- 
tially covered,  it  may  be  considered  to  have  reached  the  fry  stage  of 
development,  and  to  have  hatched^  but  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
an  oyster  egg  does  not  hatch  in  the  same  sense  as  does  the  Qgg  of  a  chick 
or  fish,  that  is,  by  breaking  its  egg  shell  or  membrane,  because  the  oys- 
ter egg  is  without  a  membrane  such  as  must  be  cast  off  in  the  act  of  hatch- 
ing in  the  former  cases.  As  soon  as  it  has  ceased  to  rove  about  in  the 
water,  and  has  fastened  itself  to  some  other  object,  it  has  attained  the 
stage  of  development  known  to  oystermen  by  the  term  "spat." 

Our  researches  (see  Maryland  KeiK)rt,  1881)  show  that  the  dimensions 
of  the  fry  of  the  American  oyster  at  the  time  it  ceases  to  be  "fry,"  fixes 
itself,  and  becomes  spat,  is  about  one-eightieth  of  an  inch,  and  at  that 
time  the  valves  are  ch(iracterized  by  a  very  remarkable  symmeti'y,  which 
is  departed  from  as  soon  as  the  growth  of  the  shell  begins  in  its  new 
fixed  position.  The  manner  in  which  this  attachment  is  made  has  not 
been  learned,  but  it  is  very  probable  that  this  is  accomplished  by  means 
of  a  larval  byssus.  Such  a  conclusion  appears  to  be  waminted  by  the 
fact  that  the  larva?  or  swimming  young  of  most  of  the  allies  of  the  oyster 
are  provided  with  a  byssus  or  threads  for  their  temporary  anchorage, 
such  as  maybe  seen  very  strongly  developed  in  the  adult  salt-water 
mussel. 

All  theorization  in  regard  to. the  nature  of  the  mechanism  of  fixation 
aside,  however,  it  now  becomes  a  question  of  the  most  profound  impor- 
tance for  us  to  endeavor  by  experiment  to  maintain  artificially  impreg- 
nated oyster  eggs  alive  for  a  long  enough  time  after  they  begin  to  swim, 
so  that  they  may  have  an  opportunity  to  attach  themselves.  The  experi- 
ments of  those  who  have  hitherto  worked  upon  the  dovelopment  of  the 
oyster  have  shown  us  that  this  is  exceedingly  dif&cult  to  do,  and  that  be- 
yond the  present  stage  of  our  knowledge  and  experience  much  still  re- 
mains to  be  achieved.  Various  forms  of  apparatus  have  been  tried  with 
iudiiferent  success.  The  experiment  of  using  bibulous  paper  diaphragms 
through  which  the  sea-water  was  allowed  to  pass  was  a  failure^  the  i)ores 
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of  the  paper  soon  l)ecame  clogged  with  fine  sediment,  so  as  to  stop  the 
flow  of  water.  Bolting-cloth  does  not  have  the  meshes  fine  enough  to 
hold  the  eggs ;  besides,  it  is  expensive  and  not  durable.  The  iise  of  a 
membrane  of  filtering  paper,  with  nickel-plated  wire  cloth  above  and 
l)elow  the  paper  in  order  to  strengthen  it,  and  forming  the  bottom  of 
hatching-boxes  pla<;ed  inside  of  another  and  larger  box  from  which  the 
sea-water  was  allowed  to  escape  rapidly  through  an  intermittently  act- 
ive siphon,  and  constantly  run  in  very  slowly,  was  found  to  clog,  as  in 
apparatus  where  the  flow  was  only  in  one  direction."  Although  the 
contrivance  was  automatic,  a«  the  outer  box  filled  up,  the  inflow  into 
the  inner  box  with  the  porous  bottom  containing  the  eggs  was  inter- 
fered with  both  by  the  swelling  of  the  fibers  of  the  paper  as  well  as 
by  the  accumulation  of  slimy  sediment  in  the  substance  of  the  latter. 
The  outflow  from  the  inner  boxes  through  their  porous  bottoms  was 
then  impeded  from  the  same  causes,  and  as  the  siphon  emptied  the 
outer  box  the  water  in  the  inner  boxes  would  not  fall  quickly  enough 
to  effect  any  considerable  change.  Filtering  the  water  did  not  seem  to 
help  matters  sufficiently  to  make  it  an  object  to  filter  a  supj)ly  for  the 
l>urpo8e.  Here  our  experiments  have  broken  down  completely,  and  all 
the  results  so  fur  reached  with  such  apparatus  have  not  been  of  suffi- 
cient value  to  make  it  desirable  to  repeat  them  in  the  same  way,  though 
they  have  been  conducted  with  three  difl'erent  forms  of  a])parutus. 

Recently  Pi'of.  S.  I.  Smith,  of  Yale  College,  has  succeeded  in  incubat- 
ing the  eggs  of  certain  crustaceans  in  shallow  plates  without  changing 
the  wat^r  at  all,  but  by  simply  aerating  and  keeping  4t  in  constant  cir- 
culaticm  by  means  of  jet«  of  air  playing  constantly  upon  its  surface. 
This  mode  of  hatching  appears  to  fulfill  the  requireiuents  of  the  case 
fully,  as  far  as  I  can  now  see,  and  it  will  be  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  test  this  method  at  the  earliest  possible  opi>ortunity.  By  its  use  we 
will  be  enabled  to  avoid  the  loss  of  eggs  which  would  follow  from  the 
use  of  any  method  in  which  there  is  a  current  of  water  constantly  run- 
ning in  and  flowing  out  of  the  incubating  contrivance. 

Should  we  be  able  to  artificially  incubate  the  eggs  of  the  oyster  and 
keep  them  alive  until  the  time  when  the  embi-j'os  attach  themselves  to 
foreign  objects,  we  will  have  attained  such  a  success  a«  will  probably 
never  be  paralleled  in  any  other  branch  of  fish  culture.  The  artificial 
impregnation  of  the  eggs  of  the  oyster  may  be  accomplished  to  the  ex- 
tent of  thousands  of  millions;  and,  should  it  be  found  possible  to  keep 
their  hosts  of  young  alive  until  they  hk\d  passed  certain  criticiil  periods 
of  their  embryonic  existence,  we  would  have  practically  succeeded  inadd- 
ing  so  many  millions  of  spat  to  those  already  existing,  from  which  seed 
might  be  supplied  for  the  foundation  of  extensive  beds  where  oystei*s 
hiul  been  previously  unkno\^i. 

Brooks,  in  carrying  his  embryos  along  for  the  period  of  six  days,  en- 
countered the  same  difficulties  as  myself.  If,  as  I  have  good  evidence 
for  premising,  when  the  young  oyster  ceases  its  wandering  habit  it& 
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valves  measure  one-eightietli  of  an  inch  in  their  longest  diameter,  we 
have  yet  to  find  out  how  old  it  is  when  of  this  size.  When  we  learn 
this  we  will  know  how  long  it  will  be  necessary-  for  us  to  keep  the  young 
in  the  incubating  apparatus.  We  can  reach  the  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions only  by  the  use  of  the  proper  sort  of  hatching  arrangement,  in 
which  artificially  impregnated  eggs  are  used,  beirfg  careful,  of  course, 
to  keep  accurate  records  of  the  time  of  impregnation  and  the  fluctuar 
tions  of  temperature  of  the  air  and  water  during  the  progress  of  the 
experiment.  With  the  finer  questions  of  the  anatomy  of  the  embryos 
we  will  have  little  to  do ;  in  fact,  I  do  not  see  that  thej'  will  help  us  much 
in  the  comprehension  of  how  the  hatching  process  is  to  be  conducted, 
which  goes  without  denying,  however,  that  the  experienced  embryolo- 
gist  must  be  expected  to  determine  whether  the  development  is  progres- 
stng  properly.  When  once  the  development  has  been  carried  to  the 
stage  of  fixation  the  embryologists  will  have  an  abundance  of  oppor- 
tunity to  make  out  the  finer  details  of  structure,  and  let  us  remark  in 
regard  to  the  oyster,  one  of  the  most  accessible  of  animals,  that  much 
still  remains  to  be  done  by  both  the  anatomist  and  embryologist 

Whatever  may  be  the  form  of  the  apparatus  which  will  finally  be 
used  in  artificial  oyster  culture,  it  will  also  be  necessary  to  provide  some 
sort  of  cheap  and  effective  method  of  providing  for  the  attachment  of 
the  young  fry  to  some  substance  or  object  which  may  be  transferred  to 
nurseriea^  where  the  spat  is  to  undergo  further  development.  This  cultclu 
or  collecting  apparatus,  must  be  suitable  for  immersion  in  the  shallow 
incubating  vessels  among  the  developing  fry.  Clean  pebbles,  graded 
through  a  sieve  of  the  proper  mesh;  at  once  suggest  themselves  as  ad- 
mirably fitted  for  the  purpose,  but  what  is  most  suitable  will  have  to  be 
learned  by  experiment.  To  facilitate  the  study  of  the  spat  immediately 
after  fixation,  slips  of  glass  and  mica,  arranged  so  as  to  depend  into 
the  water  in  the  hatching  apparatus,  would  probably  provide  the  micro- 
scopist  with  very  young  fixed  stages,  which  could  be  transferred  to  the 
stage  of  the  microscope  without  disturbing  their  attachments,  the  nature 
of  which  could  then  be  readily  ascertained  on  such  transparent  cultch. 

The  special  merit  of  the  proposed  method  of  artificial  culture  ivom 
the  QgQ  upwards  would  be  that  we  could  probably  do  without  the  cum- 
brous tiles,  slates,  &c.,  covered  with  mortar,  such  as  are  used  abroad. 
In  fact,  if  collectors  are  to  be  used  at  all  after  the  French  mode,  it  would 
seem  to  the  writer  that  it  would  be  just  as  well  to  use  old  oyster  shells 
and  the  cheapest  possible  materials  strewn  over  arable  bottoms  near 
productive  spawning  oyster  beds,  as  is  pretty  extensively  practiced  on 
the  coast  of  New  England,  especially  Connecticut,  and,  to  some  extent, 
in  places  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  If  any  considerable  advance  is  to  be 
made  in  the  culture  of  the  oyster,  it  will  be  by  a  radical  departure  from 
a  class  of  mefiiods  which  have  been  in  use  for  over  ten  centuries.  The 
old  method  is  founded  on  well-ascertained  natural  principles,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  more  modem  discoveries  should  not  greatly  increase 
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the  efiectiveness  and  radically  change  the  manner  of  the  propagation  of 
this  most  valuable  of  all  food  shell-fish.  Besides,  the  great  cumbrous- 
ness  of  tiles,  &c.,  involves  a  great  outlay  of  labor,  such  as  would  be  a 
serious  item  in  their  practical  utilization  in  the  United  States,  where  labor 
is  much  more  expensive  than  in  coutinental  countries.  Not  only  is  this 
objection  vahd,  but  a  still  more  serious  one  is  the  uncertainty  of  the  set 
of  spat,  which  catches  on  any  sort  of  natural  or  artificial  cultch.  In  some 
seasons  the  collectors  will  be  overcrowded,  in  others  no  spat  will  be 
found  to  adhere.  The  same  element  of  risk  is  encountered  in  the  use 
of  old  oyster  shells  as  cultch  for  the  spat,  and,  as  I  have  been  told  by 
oystermen  of  large  experience,  several  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of 
shells  may  Ih»  strewn  upon  good  oyster  bottom,  upon  which  not  a  single 
spat  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  season,  thus  involving  a  loss  of  both 
material  and  labor.  I  do  not  see  that  any  method  in  which  tiles  or 
mortar-covered  slates  are  used  will  be  a  particle  more  likely  to  aflford  a 
nidus  for  spat  than  old  shells  or  the  cheajjest  kind  of  cultch,  except;  in 
some  places  where  the  latter  is  liable  to  be  covered  with  mud  or  sedi- 
ment. 

This  uncertainty,  it  appears  to  the  writer,  can  be  overcome  by  a  to- 
tally diliereut  method  of  procedure.  We  must  have  the  temperature  of 
the  water  and  conditions  of  the  artificially  fertilized  and  confined  em- 
bryos under  control.  The  uncertainty  which  has  hitherto  attended 
oyster  propagation  must  disappear  measurably  in  the  face  of  intelligent 
experiment,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  a  few  years  we  will  hear  of 
oyster  nurseries  or  incubating  establishments  in  successful  operation, 
from  which  millions  of  spat  will  be  annually  bred  from  artificially  im- 
pregnated eggs  to  be  sold  as  seed  to  planters,  who  wiH  enter  upon  the 
business  of  oyster  cultivation  on  an  entirely  new  and  scientific  basis. 
"Whether  all  that  we  have  pictured  can  be  realized  may  be  a  matter  of 
doubt  with  many,  but  at  any  rate  it  is  a  stage  of  the  oyster  industry 
which,  if  possible  of  attainment,  ought  at  once  and  vigorously  to  be 
striven  for  under  the  auspices  of  both  public  and  private  enterprise. 
Unlike  the  i)ropagation  of  many  kinds  of  fishes,  the  results  of  oyster 
culture  can  be  watched  from  the  earliest  fixed  stages  onwards  and  pro- 
gress noted  ;  they  do'not,  like  fishes,  move  about  from  place  to  place,  but 
after  fixation  may  be  kept  under  observation  in  the  same  situation  until 
they  have  reached  a  marketable  size.  This  is  a  most  satisfactory  feature 
of  the  work,  and  ought  to  attract  observers. 

Of  no  less  moment  than  the  introduction  of  radically  new  and  more 
certain  methods  of  propagation  is  the  question,  upon  what  materials 
does  the  oyster  feed!  How  does  its  different  kinds  of  food  affect  its 
flavor  and  appearance  f  What  are  the  conditions  which  will  most  quickly 
bring  it  into  a  plump,  marketable  condition  t  The  most  contradictory 
and  confusing  statements  are  made  by  different  persons  in  regard  to  the 
feeding  habits  of  the  animal,  and  anomalous  as  some  of  them  may  at 
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first  appear,  many  of  them  donbtless  have  some  foundation  in  sabetan- 
tial  fact. 

Professor  Leidy,  before  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadel- 
phia, lias  recently  stated  it  as  his  belief  that  oysters  probably  feed  on 
the  zoospores  of  certain  algae,  such  as  those  of  Ulva  latissima  (sea  cab* 
bage),  which  he  knew  from  personal  observation  to  be  green,  and  which 
he  thought  might  possibly  be  the  cause  of  the  green  coloration  of  the 
soft  parts  of  the  animal  frequently  obsened  in  both  the  American  and 
European  species,  and  which,  I  am  convinced  from  observation,  origi- 
nates from  the  same  source  in  both  species.  Very  possibly  the  spores 
of  Ulva  may  be  the  cause,  but,  judging  from  what  I  have  seen  and 
heard  from  oystermen,  as  well  as  from  what  I  have  read  in  various  pub- 
lications relating  to  this  matter,  I  am  not  inclined  to  regard  this  as  the 
only  source  of  the  green  observed  in  the  oyster.  Without  being  able  to 
state  positively  what  it  is,  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  the  color 
is  of  vegetable  origin,  and  therefore  quite  harmless.  That  it  is  not 
copper  we  may  be  equally  certain,  for  any  such  quantity  of  a  copper 
salt  as  would  produce  the  green  gills  and  patches  on  the  mantle,  suck 
as  areoft^n  observed,  would  without  doubt  be  as  fatally  poisonous  to 
the  oyster  as  to  a  human  beiug.  The  source  of  the  green  has  recently 
been  investigated  by  two  French  savants,  MM.  Puysegur  and  De. 
caisne,  who  found  that  when  perfectly  white-fleshed  oysters  were  sup- 
plied with  water  containing  an  abundance  of  a  green  microscopic  plant, 
the  Nacicula  ostrcaria  of  Kiitzing,  their  flesh  acquired  a  corresponding 
green  tint.  These  investigators  also  found  that  if  the  oysters  which 
they  had  caused  to  become  impregnated  with  this  vegetable  color  were 
place<l  in  sea-water  deprived  of  the  microscopic  green  vegetable  food, 
the  characteristic  color  would  also  disappear.  Whether  this  will  fin- 
ally be  found  to  be  the  true  explanation  remains  to  be  seen,  as  some 
recent  investigations  indicate  that  it  is  iK>ssib]e  that  a  green  colora- 
tion of  animal  organisms  may  be  due  to  one  of  three  other  causes  besides 
the  one  described  above  as  the  source  of  the  green  color  of  the  oyster. 
Patrick  Geddes,  in  a  recent  number  of  Nature^  has  pointed  out  that 
*'the  list  of  supiK)sedchlorophyl  containing  animals  *  *  *  breaks  up 
into  three  categories :  first,  those  which  do  not  contain  chiorophyl  at  all, 
but  green  pigments  of  unknown  function  (Banellia^  Idotea^  &c.) ;  secondly, 
those  vegetating  by  their  own  intrinsic  chiorophyl  (Convoluta^  Spongillaj 
Hydra) ;  thirdly,  those  vegetating  by  proxy,  if  one  may  so  si>eak,  rear- 
ing copious  algJE  in  their  own  tissues,  and  profiting  in  every  way  by 
the  vital  activities  of  these.''  The  last  is  one  of  the  most  intei^sting  and 
important  of  modern  biological  discoveries,  that  living  animal  bodies 
may  actually  aflbrd  a  nidus  for  the  propagation  of  green  microscopic 
plants,  and  not  be  injured  but  rather  be  benefited  thereby.  The  oxygen 
thrown  off  by  the  parasitic  vegetable  life  appears  to  be  absorbed  by  the 
tissues  of  the  animal,  while  the  carbonic  dioxide  gas  thrown  off  by  the 
latter  is  absorbed  by  the  vegetable  parasite,  thus  affording  each  other 
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mutual  help  in  the  processes  of  nutritioa  and  excretion.  This  singular 
association  and  interdependence  of  the  animal  host  and  the  vegetable 
guest  has  received  the  somewhat  cumbrous  name  of  Symbiosis,  which 
may  be  translated  pretty  nearly  by  the  phrase  associated  existence. 
This  is  not  the  i)lace  for  the  discussion  of  the  purely  scientific  aspect  of 
this  question,  as  already  ably  dealt  with  by  Dr.  Brandt,  Patrick  Geddes, 
G«za  Entz,  and  others,  and  we  will  therefore  only  notice  their  researches 
in  so  far  as  they  appear  to  have  a  bearing  upon  the  origin  of  the  green 
color  of  the  oyster.  Entz  has  discovered  that  he  could  cause  colorless 
infusoria  to  become  green  by  feeding  them  with  green  palmellaceous 
cells,  which,  moreover,  did  not  die  after  the  death  of  their  hosts,  but 
contined  to  live  growing  and  developing  within  the  latter  until  their  total 
evolution  proved  them  to  be  forms  of  very  simple  microscopic  green  al- 
gae, such  as  Palmella,  Glceocystis,  &c.  (E.  P.  Wright).  My  own  obser- 
vations on  some  green  microscopical  aninmls  have  been  of  so  interesting 
a  character,  that  I  will  here  describe  what  I  observed  in  a  green  bell- 
animalcule.  Next  the  cuticle  or  skin  in  the  outer  layer  of  their  bodies, 
in  all  stages,  a  single  stratum  of  green  copuscles  were  found  to  be  uni- 
formly embedded,  like  the  chlorophyl  grains  observed  as  a  superficial 
layer  in  the  cells  of  some  plants — as  in  Anacharis,  for  example.  The  same 
arraugement  of  the  green  corpuscles  had  been  observed  in  Steiitor,  the 
trumpet-animalcule,  many  years  before,  by  Stein.  There  may  be  para- 
sites, as  observed  by  Dr.  Entz,  but,* judging  from  their  superficial  po- 
sition, their  globular  form,  and  behavior  towards  reagents,  the  absence 
of  a  nucleus  or  of  any  cleavage  stages,  they  must,  it  seems  to  me,  be 
regarded  as  integral  parts  of  the  creatures  in  which  they  are  found. 

A  grass-green  planarian,  Convoluta  schultziiy  found  at  Roscoff  by  Mr. 
Geddes,  was  discovered  by  him  to  evolve  large  amounts  of  oxygen  like 
a  plant,  and  ''both  chemical  and  histological  observations  showed  the 
abundant  presence  of  starch  in  the  green  cells,  and  thus  these  planari- 
ans,  and  presumably,  also.  Hydra,  Spongilla^  &c.,  were  proved  to  be  truly 
vegetating  animals."  Similar  facts  have  since  been  observed  in  rela. 
tion  to  other  green  animals  by  the  same  niituralist. 

Tbat  the  green  observed  in  a  number  of  animal  organisms  is  of  the 
nature  of  chlorophyl,  or  leaf  green,  Has  been  proved  by  Liinkester  (see 
Sach's  Textbook  of  Botany,  p.  687),  by  means  of  the  spectroscope.  A. 
W.  Bennett,  in  alluding  to  Lankester's  observations,  says:  "In  all 
cases  the  chlorophyloid  substance  agrees  in  having  a  strong  absorption 
band  in  the  red — a  little  to  the  right  or  left;  and  except  in  .Idotea,  in 
being  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  in  having  strong  red  fluorescence,  and  in 
finally  losing  its  color  some  time  after  its  solution. 

The  vegetable  organisms  which  have  been  found  to  inhabit  the  lower 
forms  of  life  alluded  to  above  have  been  regarded  as  belonging  to  two 
genera  by  Dr.  Brandt,  which  he  hasnamed  Zoochlorella  Sbud  JZoaxanthella^ 
and  which  are  probably  synonymous  with  the  genus  Philozoon  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Geddes.    But  the  latter  claims  to  have  demonstrated  the 
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truth  of  the  view  that  the  yellow  cells  of  radiolarians  and  polypes  are 
algae;  secondly,  the  foundation  of  the  hypothesis  of  the  lichenoid  natlire 
of  the  alliance  between  alg(e  and  animal  into  a  theory  of  matual  depend- 
ence; and,  thirdly,  the  transference  of  that  view  from  the  region  of 
probable  speculation  into  that  of  experimental  science. 

Hitherto  no  one  has,  apparently,  noticed  the  occurrence  of  green  veg- 
etable parasites  in  bivalve  mollusks  except  Professor  Leidy,  who  has 
kindly  permitted  me  to  use  the  facts  observed  by  him  relating  to  Ano- 
don,  one  of  our  common  tresh- water  mussels.  In  this  animal  he  observed 
what  he  regards  as  algous  parasites,  living  within  the  cells  of  the  tis- 
sues of  the  molluscau  host,  larger  than  nuclei  of  the  cells  of  the  latter, 
and  lodged  in  clusters  in  their  paraplasm.  These  facts,  observed  a  long 
time  since,  render  it  very  i)robable  that  Professor  Leidy  was  one  of  the 
first,  if  not  the  first,  to  notice  the  intracellular  parasitism  of  a  plant  iu 
an  animal. 

Amongst  some  oysters  which  were  obtained  from  England  through 
the  kind  offices  of  Messrs.  Shaffer  and  Blackford,  in  response  to  a  re- 
quest coming  from  Professor  Baird,  certain  ones  were  found  which  were 
decidedly  green.  Of  these  the  French  specimens  of  Ontrea  edulis  and 
a  singular  form  labeled  "  Anglo-Portuguese  "  had  the  gills  of  a  greenish 
hue,  and  in  some  of  the  latter  the  liver,  heairt,  and  mantle  was  very 
deeply  tinged  in  certain  parts,  so  much  so  that  I  decided  to  make  as 
critical  an  examination  as  my  reA)urces  could  command  at  the  time. 
Spectroscopic  investigations  gave  only  negiitive  results,  as  it  was  found 
impossible  to  discern  any  imsitive  evidence  of  chlorophylfrom  the  spec- 
trum of  light  passed  through  thin  preparations  of  some  of  the  green- 
tinted  portions  of  oysters,  some  of  which,  like  those  made  from  the  heart, 
were  decidedly  green  to  the  naked  eye.  There  was  no  absorption  noticed 
at  the  red  and  blue  ends  of  the  specti^um,  such  as  is  observed  when  the 
light  which  enters  the  slit  of  the  spectroscope  first  passes  through  au 
alcoholic  solution  of  leaf-green  or  chlorophyl.  Indeed,  the  spectrum  did 
not  appear  to  be  sensibly  aft'ected  by  the  substance  which  causes  the 
coloration  of  the  oyster.  No  attempt  was  made  to  still  further  test  the 
matter  with  the  use  of  alcoholic  green  solutions  obtained  from  affected 
oysters,  as  the  former  were  not  trt)t}unable  with  a  sufficient  depth  of 
color  because  of  the  relatively  small  amount  of  coloring  matter  present 
in  the  animals.  If  any  of  the  coloring  matter  was  derived  from  diatoms 
the  spectrum  of  phycoxanthine  was  also  not  developed.  Unstained 
preparations  of  the  natural  green  hue  were  used  in  all  of  these  experi- 
ments. Some  unstained  balsam  preparations  of  the  green  portions, 
especially  of  the  heart,  showed  that  the  color,  which  was  at  first  localized 
and  confined  to  the  green  cells,  after  a  while  became  diffused  so  as  to 
give  the  preparation  a  uniform  greenish  tinge.  This  is  proof  of  its  solu- 
ble and  consequently  diffusible  nature. 

Finally,  in  order  to  see  if  the  color  was  due  to  the  presence  of  co]>per, 
Prof.  H.  G.  Lewis,  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphisii 
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kindly  made  some  delicate  tests  for  me,  using  small  dried  fragments  of 
an  oyster  very  deeply  tinged  with  green  in  various  regions,  especially 
in  the  liver,  connective  tissue,  and  mantle.  The  fragments  were  burned 
in  a  bead  of  microcosmic  salt  and  chloride  of  sodium  on  a  clean  platinum 
wire  in  a  gas  flame.  This  test  did  not  give  the  characteristic  sky-blue 
flame  which  should  have  been  developed  had  there  been  the  minutest 
trace  of  copper  present.  This  portion  of  the  research  I  since  find  was 
superfluous,  as  Professor  Endlich,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  in 
1879,  had  already  gone  over  the  same  ground  chemically,  making  every 
test  he  could  think  of  to  learn  whether  there  was  any  metallic  or  other 
poisonous  substance  present  in  some  green  oysters  which  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  him  by  the  health  otiQcers  of  Washington,  who  supposed  that 
they  might  contain  something  unhealthful,  and  should  thei'cfore  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  market.  Professor  Endlich,  however,  found  nothing 
that  he  considered  hurtful. 

Sachs,  in  his  Text-book  of  Botany,  p.  222,  says :  '^  The  diatoms  are  the 
only  algse,  except  the  Conjugatae,  in  which  the  chlorophyl  occurs  in  the 
form  of  discs  and  bands,  but  in  some  forms  it  is  also  found  in  grains, 
and  the  green  coloring  matter  is  concealed,  like  the  chlorophyl  grains 
in  Fucacese,  by  a  buft-colored  substance,  diatomine  or  phycoxan thine.'' 

It  appears,  then,  according  to  the  foregoing  quotation,  that  it  is  not 
impossible  for  diatoms  to  be  the  cause  of  the  green  color  in  oysters,  and 
that  the  objections  urged  by  some  against  them  as  a  cause  of  it  is  founded 
on  a  misapprehension  of  their  structure.  I  find  that  the  liver  is  normally 
of  a  brownish-red  color  in  both  the  American  and  European  oysters, 
but  that  it  often  has  a  decidedly  greenish  cast  in  green  ones,  and  that 
this  is  due  not  to  a  parasitic  animal  or  plant,  but  to  a  tinction  or  stain 
which  has  siffected  the  internal  ends  of  the  cells  which  line  the  follicles 
or  ultimate  saccules  of  the  liver.  This  color  is  able  to  survive  prolonged 
immersion  in  chromic  acid  and  alcohol,  and  does  not  allow  carmine  to 
replace  it  in  sections  which  have  been  stained  with  that  color,  the  effect 
of  which  is  to  produce  a  result  similar  to  double  staining  in  green  and 
red.  The  singular  green  elements  scattered  through  the  connective 
tissue  remain  equally  well  defined,  and  do  not  take  the  carmine  dye.  I 
at  first  believed  the  green  cells  to  be  parasitic.  I  also  supposed  that 
starch  granules  were  apparent,  but  physical  tests  failed  definitively  to 
reveal  them.  The  large  and  small  green  granular  bodies  in  the  connect, 
ive  tissue  and  those  close  to  the  intestinal  wall  I  find  present  in  white- 
fleshed  oysters,  but  simply  with  this  difference,  that  they  are  devoid  of 
the  green  color.  It  is  therefore  evident  from  this  simple  fact  that  they 
cannot  be  of  the  nature  of  parasites,  though  the  color  is  primarily  limited 
to  them  only.  This  condition  observed  by  me  in  various  specimens  of 
American  and  European  oysters  does  not,  hawever,  disprove  the  possi- 
bility of  the  occurrence  of  vegetable  parasites  in  these  animals. 

In  some  very  "  poor  ^  Falmouth  oysters  very  much  affected  with  green 
coloration  the  gills,  heart,  and  mantle  were  most  notably  colored.    Some 
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of  them  were  tinged  with  an  nnusnal  depth  of  color,  so  mach  so  that 
to  one  unacquainted  with  the  eaose  they  would  doubless  have  been  re- 
pulsive, and  unlikely  to  have  stimulated  any  gustatory  feelings.  In  one 
of  these  I  found  a  large  cyst  or  sack  near  the  edge  of  the  mantle, 
and  forming  a  cavity  in  its  substance  one-half  inch  in  length  by  one- 
fourth  in  width.  The  hearts  of  the  aflFected  si>ecimens  were  found  to 
have  their  walls  apparently  thicker  than  those  of  unaffected  ones,  the 
muscular  trabeculse  which  interlaced  on  the  inside  were  found  to  have 
entrapped  and  held  in  their  meshes  vast  numbers  of  the  loose,  green 
cells  precisely  like  those  which  freely  escaped  from  the  cyst  alluded  to 
above.  These  green  cells  were  quite  as  independent  of  each  other  as 
the  ordinary  discoidal  corpuscles  in  the  serum  of  the  red  blood  of  a  ver- 
tebrate. The  green  cells  were  sometimes  confined  to  the  anterior  or  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  ventricle,  sometimes  to  its  upper  or  its  lower  end, 
sometimes  the  entire  ventricle  was  so  loaded  with  them  as  to  render  it 
quite  opaque  when  viewed  with  tninsmitted  light.  These  cells  under 
high  powers  were  invariably  found  to  have  al>out  the  same  appear- 
ance; were  of  about  the  same  size,  with  a  distinct  nucleus  placed  eccen- 
trically; frequently  with  evidence  of  pseudopodal  prolongations  extend- 
ing laterally  from  the  sides.  The  nucleus  could  be  very  nicely  demon- 
strated with  iodine  or  acetic  acid  as  a  refringent,  globular  body  one 
six-thousandth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  dimensions  of  the  cells 
would  average  about  one  two-thousandth  of  an  inch,  or  one-fourth  of 
the  size  of  the  connective  tissue  cells.  Now  for  their  identification, 
which  was  accomplished  as  follows:  An  application  of  the  well-known 
crucial  test  for  starch  gave  a  negative  result.  When  iodine  was  first 
applied  to  the  cells  in  strong  solution,  and  afterwards  treated  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  with  the  result  that  the  characteristic  blue  reaxjtion  was  not 
developed,  showed  that  there  was  no  cellulose  wall  covering  them,  and 
that  they  were  not  parasitic  algous  vegetable  organisms.  In  potassic 
hydrate  they  underwent  complete  solution,  a  further  proof  of  the  absence 
of  cellulose  and  their  non-vegetable  character.  Their  dimensions,  one 
two-thousandth  of  an  inch,  is  about  that  of  the  blood-cell  of  the  oyster. 
The  nucleus  is  in  the  same  position  as  in  the  blood-cell  of  the  animal. 
Their  usual  occurrence  in  the  gills  and  frequent  presence  in  the  heart, 
caught  in  the  meshes  of  the  muscular  trabeculae  of  its  wall,  is  almost 
positive  proof  of  their  true  origin  and  character.  Furthermore,  I  find 
in  sections  that  they  sometimes  occlude  the  blood-channels,  or  are  ad- 
herent to  their  walls.  In  the  cyst  in  the  mantle,  as  in  the  heart,  they 
are  free,  and  in  the  normal  untiiiged  heart  they  are  not  abundant.  All 
of  the  foregoing  facts  indicate  that  these  green  bodies  are  in  reality 
blood-cells  which  belong  to  the  animal.  Dow  they  became  green  is  not 
easy  to  determine  without  a  careful  examination  of  some  of  the  local- 
ities where  such  green  oysters  are  plentiful.  The  fact  that  I  found  in- 
stances in  green  oysters  where  a  greenish  material  was  found  in  the 
follicles  of  the  liver,  the  lining  cells  of  which  were  also  affected,  would 
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indicate  that  the  color  was  probably  absorbed  from  the  food  of  the  ani- 
mal, which,  as  we  know,  consists  largely  of  vegetable  matter.  The 
green  coloration  of  the  Kver,  I  am  convinced,  is  not  due  in  such  in- 
stances to  a  hepatic  secretion,  which,  by  the  way,  is  not  normally  of 
this  color  in  the  oyster.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  blood-cells  im- 
bibing the  color  froai  the  tinged  nutritiye  juices  transuded  through 
the  walls  of  the  alimentary  canal  acquired  the  color  of  the  food  which 
has  been  dissolved  by  the  digestive  fluids.  How  to  account  for  the 
accumulation  of  the  green  cells  in  the  heart  and  in  cysts  in  the  mantle 
is  also  a  difficult  question,  unless  one  be  permitted  to  suppose  that  the 
acquisition  of  the  green  color  by  the  blood-cells  is  in  reality  a  more  or 
less  decidedly  diseased  condition,  for  which  we  again  have  no  ground 
in  fact,  since  the  green  oysters  are  apparently  in  as  good  health  as  the 
white  ones.  They  are  found  '^faf  or  "poor,"  just  as  it  may  have  hap- 
pened that  their  food  was  abundant  or  the  reverse. 

If  it  be  objected  that  the  green  color  indicates  an  unliealthful  condi- 
tion of  the  animal,  it  may  be  stated  that  still  other  color  variations  of 
the  flesh  have  fallen  under  my  observation  recently.  What  1  allude 
to  now  is  the  yellowish,  verging  towards  a  reddish  cast,  which  is  some- 
times noticed  in  the  gills  and  mantle.  This,  in  all  probability,  like  the 
green  color,  is  due  to  the  reddish-brown  matter  which  is  contained  in 
much  of  the  diatoraaceous  food  of  the  animal.  Mr.  J.  M.  Carlej'  has, 
also  called  my  attention  to  these  variations,  and  was  inclined  to  attrib- 
ute it  to  the  soil  in  the  vicinity  of  the  beds.  But  if  the  classical  wriiei's 
are  to  be  trusted,  to  the  green,  yellow,  and  white  fleshed  sorts,  we  must 
add  red,  tawny,  and  black  fleshed  ones.  Pliny  tells  us  of  red  oysters 
in  Spain,  of  others  of  a  tawny  hue  in  Illyricum,  and  of  black  ones  at 
Circeii,  the  latter  being,  he  says,  black  both  in  meat  and  shell.  Horace 
and  other  writers  awarded  these  black  oysters  the  palm  of  exct»llenre 
(CShaughnessy).  However,  the  black  appearance  may  have  been  duo 
•  to  an  abundance  of  the  natural  purple  pigment  in  the  mantles  of  the 
animal,  which  varies  very  much  in  difl'erent  species;  some,  judging 
from  the  dark  purple  color  of  the  whole  inside  of  the  shell,  must  have 
the  whole  of  the  mantle  of  the  same  tint.  The  amount  of  color  in  the 
mantle,  especially  at  its  border,  varies  in  local  varieties  of  both  the 
American  and  European  species,  as  may  often  be  observed. 

As  to  the  culinary  value  of  green  oysters  my  own  experience  has 
indicated  that  as  far  as  their  t;^^te  is  concerned  they  are  not  perceptibly 
inferior  to  the  white-fleshed  ones.  While  in  !New  York  recently  I  was 
enabled,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Carley,  to  test  the  com- 
parative eating  qualities  of  the  two  sorts  pretty  satisfactorily.  When 
stewed,  no  dift'erence  was  perceptible  to  the  taste,  and  not  the  slight- 
est suspicion  of  an  acrid  metallic  flavor  could  be  detected,  such  as 
would  have  undoubtedly  been  perceptible  had  copper  been  present  in 
poisonous  quantities.  Prolessor  Leidy  about  the  same  time  tried  a  sim- 
ilar experiment  with  the  same  result,  concluding  that  the  ditterence  in 
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quality  between  the  white  and  green  fleshed  sorts  was  imperceptible  to 
the  taste.  In  conversation  with  a  restaurateur  quite  recently,  the  latter 
volunteered  the  information  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  selecting  the 
green-fleshed  oysters  for  his  own  eating,  declaring  that  they  were  per- 
ceptibly superior,  in  his  estimation,  to  the  white  ones.  This  is  the  only 
instance  that  has  come  to  my  knowledge  where  the  preference  was  given 
to  the  green  oyster,  as  appeal's  to  be  the  case  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent. 

Without  having  made  any  special  effort  to  collect  data  regarding  the 
occurrence  of  green  oysters  on  the  coast  of  the  United  States,  I  may  say 
that  they  are  probably  quite  as  common  here  as  in  Europe,  and  that 
the  cause  is  the  same;  at  any  rate  it  is  certain  that  many  more  "  greened" 
oysters  are  consumed  in  the  restaurants  of  eastern  cities  than  is  gener- 
ally supposed.  During  the  last  three  years  I  have  found  that  they 
occur  almost  everywhere  along  the  eiu^tern  coast.  Amongst  the  locali- 
ties may  be  mentioned,  Lynn  Haven  Bay,  York  and  Hongres  Rivers, 
Virginia.  I  have  been  told  that  they  occur  along  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  as  at  Chiucoteague  Island,  for  example.  I  am 
informed  by  Mr.  Carley  that  they  also  occur  in  New  York  Bay  and  Long 
Island  Sound ;  in  fact  I  have  seen  some  from  those  localities.  A  Phila- 
delphia dealer  also  tells  me  that  they  occur  on  the  coast  of  New  Jersey, 
both  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  and  along  the  southern  portion.  I 
have  met  with  them  in  a  number  of  instances  in  saloons  where  it  was 
impossible  to  trace  them  to  the  beds  whence  they  came.  In  every  case 
they  presented  the  same  appearance  as  those  which  I  have  seen  from 
abroad.  The  European  oysters  which  have  fallen  under  my  observa- 
tion, and  which  were  most  affected,  were  the  French,  Falmouth,  and 
Portuguese  sorts. 

The  most  important  glandular  appendage  of  the  alimentary  tract  of 
the  oyster  is  the  liver.  It  com  municates,  by  means  of  a  number  of  wide 
ducts,  with  somewhat  plicated  walls,  with  a  very  irregularly  formed  cavity, 
which  we  may  designate  as  the  stomach  proper,  in  which  the  food  of 
the  animal  comes  into  contact  with  the  digestive  juices  poured  out  by 
the  ultimate  follicles  of  the  liver,  to  undergo  solution  preparatory  to  its 
absorption  during  its  passage  through  the  singularly-formed  intestine. 
If  thin  slices  of  the  animal  are  examined  under  the  microscope,  we  find 
the  walls  of  the  stomach  continuous  with  the  walls  of  the  great  ducts 
of  the  liver.  These  great  ducts  divide  and  subdivide  until  they  break 
up  into  a  great  number  of  Wind  ovoidal  sacs  with  longitudinally  folded 
parietes,  into  which  the  biliary  secretion  is  poured  from  the  cells  of  their 
walls.  A  thick  stratum  of  these  follicles  surrounds  the  stomach  except 
at  its  back.  It  is  not  quite  correct  to  speak  of  the  liver  of  the  oyster 
as  we  speak  of  the  liver  of  a  higher  warm-blooded  animal.  Its  function 
in  the  oyster  is  the  same  as  that  of  three  different  glands  in  us,  viz,  the 
gastric  follicles,  the  pancreas,  and  liver,  to  which  we  may  x>ossibly  add 
the  salivary,  making  a  total  of  four  in  the  higher  animals  which  are 
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represented  by  a*  single  organ  in  the  oyster.  In  fact  experiment  has 
shown  that  the  secretion  of  the  liver  of  mollasks  combines  characters 
of  at  least  two  if  not  three  of  the  glandular  appendages  of  the  intestine 
of  vertebrated  animals.  There  are  absolutely  no  triturating  organs  in 
the  oyster  for  the  comminution  of  the  food ;  it  is  simply  macerated  in 
the  glandular  secretion  of  the  liver  and  swept  along  through  the  intes- 
tine by  the  combined  vibratory  action  of  innumerable  fine  filaments 
with  which  the  walls  of  the  stomach,  hepatic  ducts,  and  intestine  are 
clothed.  In  this  way  the  nutritive  matters  of  the  food  are  acted  on  in 
two  ways:  first,  a  peculiar  organic  ferment  derived  from  the  liver  re- 
duces it  to  a  condition  in  which  it  may  be  absorbed;  secondlj^,  in  order 
that  the  latter  process  may  be  favored  it  is  propelled  through  an  intes- 
tinal canal,  which  is  peculiarly  constructed  so  as  to  present  as  large  an 
amount  of  absorbent  surface  as  possible.  This  is  accomplished  by  a 
double  indnplication  or  fold  which  extends  for  the  whole  length  of  the 
intestine,  the  cavity  of  which,  in  consequence,  appears  almost  crescent- 
shaped  when  cut  across.  On  the  concave  side,  the  intestinal  wall  on 
its  inner  face  is  thrown  into  numerous  very  narrow,  longitudinal,  and 
interrupted  folds,  which  further  increase  the  absorbing  surface.  Such 
minor  folds  are  also  noticed  in  the  stomach,  and  some  of  these  may  even 
have  a  special  glandular  function.  There  are  no  muscles  in  the  walls 
of  the  intestine  as  in  vertebrates,  but  the  sole  motive  force  which  propels 
the  indigestible  as  well  as  digestible  portions  of  the  food  through  the 
alilnentary  canal  is  exerted  by  the  innumerable  vibratory  cilia  with 
which  its  inner  face  is  clothed. 

This  apparatus  is  admirably  suited  to  render  the  microscopic  life  found 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  animal  available  as  a  food  supply.  The  vortices 
created  by  the  innumerable  vibratory  filaments  which  cover  the  mantle, 
gills,  and  palps  of  the  oyster,  hurl  the  microscopic  edible  hosts  down 
the  capacious  throat  of  the  animal,  to  undergo  conversion  into  its  sub- 
stante,  as  described  above.  The  mode  in  which  the  tissues  may  become 
tinged  by  the  consumption  of  green  spores,  diatoms  or  desmids,  it  is 
easy  to  infer  from  the  foregoing  description  of  the  digestive  apparatus 
of  the  animal.  The  colorless  blood  cells,  moving  in  a  thin  liqnor  san- 
guinisy  would,  judging  from  their  amoebiform  character,  readily  absorb 
any  tinge  acquired  by  the  latter  from  the  intestinal  juices.  The  color 
in  them  is,  however,  homogeneously  distributed  through  the  substance 
of  the  green  cells,  and  is  not  due  to  the  presence  of  any  organisms  or 
particles  within  them.  No  bacteria  or  putrefactive  organisms  were  ever 
observed  by  me  in  oysters  except  in  such  as  were  spoiled  or  putrid. 

I  have  discussed  in  another  place,  in  a  desultory  way,  the  microscopic 
marine  fauna  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  where  I  have  been  engaged  upon 
the  study  of  the  oyster  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  States  and 
Maryland  Fish  Commissions,  but  what  I  have  done  has  been  simply  pre- 
liminary, and  necessarily  incomplete.  Before  we  are  ready  to  deal  with 
the  matter  on  which  the  oyster  feeds^  we  desire  a  more  perfect  acquaint- 
Bull.  TJ.  8.  P.  0.,  81 ^27  Aug.  8,1889. 
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ance  with  tbe  microscopic  life  which  grows  upon  the  oyster  beds  and 
swims  about  in  the  adjacent  waters.  From  the  fact  that  the  lower  forms 
of  life  in  fresh  water  often  appear  in  great  abundance  one  year,  while  in 
the  next,  from  some  unexplained  cause,  none  of  the  same  species  will  be 
found  in  the  same  situation,  we  may  conclude  that  similar  seasonal  vari- 
ations occur  in  the  facies  of  the  microscopic  life  of  a  given  oyster  bed 
and  its  vicinity.  Such  yearly  variations  in  the  abundance  of  microscopic 
life  are  probably  the  causes  of  the  variable  condition  of  the  oysters  taken 
from  the  same  beds  during  the  same  season  of  different  years.  Violent 
or  sudden  changes  of  temperature  are  probably  often  the  cause  of  the 
destruction  of  a  great  amount  of  the  minute  life  upon  which  the  oyster 
feeds.  Backward  and  stormy  seasons  probably  also  affect  the  abundance 
of  the  microscopic  life  of  the  sea.  All  of  these  questions  have,  however, 
as  yet,  been  scarcely  touched,  and,  judging  firom  the  disposition  of  many 
of  our  students  of  zoology  to  be  content  merely  with  a  description  of 
new  species  and  the  compilation  of  lists,  instead  of  also  entering  into 
the  life-histories,  relative  abundance  of  individuals,  and  the  influence  of 
surrounding  conditions  upon  the  forms  they  study,  it  will  take  some  time 
yet  before  we  get  the  information  so  much  desired.  When  we  arrive  at 
this  knowledge  we  will  know  why  it  is  that  oysters  taken  from  a  certain 
bed  are  in  good  condition  for  a  season  or  two,  and  then  for  one  or  more 
years  are  found  to  be  watery  and  of  poor  quality,  as  well  as  why  it  is 
that  the  oystiCrs  of  certain  beds,  which  for  years  have  had  a  high  reputa- 
tion for  their  fine  qualities,  are  suddenly  found  to  be  more  or  less  green 
in  the  beard,  as  I  have  been  informed  is  now  the  case  with  the  oysters 
of  Lynn  Haven  Bay,  Virginia. 

Speaking  of  the  abundance  of  the  Navicula  ostrearius  Kiitzing,  Mr. 
Benjr^min  Gaillon,  in  1820,  said  that  they  inhabit  the  water  of  the  tanks 
or  "  parks"  in  which  the  oysters  are  grown  in  France  in  such  immense 
abundance  at  certain  periods  of  the  year  that  they  can  only  be  compared 
to  the  grains  of  diist  which  rise  in  clouds  and  obscure  the  air  in  fAnsty 
weather.  Dr.  Johnston,  speaking  of  the  French  oysters,  says  that,  "in 
order  to  communicate  to  them  a  green  color,  which,  as  with  us  [in  Eng- 
land], enhances  their  value  in  the  market  and  in  the  estimation  of  the 
epicure,  they  are  placed  for  a  time  in  tanks  or  Sparks,'  formed  in  par- 
ticular places  near  high-water  mark,  and  into  which  the  sea  can  be  ad-* 
mitted  at  pleasure  by  means  of  sluices;  the  water,  being  kept  shallow 
and  left  at  rest,  is  favorable  to  the  growth  of  the  green  Conferva:  and 
TJlvcB^  and  with  these  there  are  generated  at  the  same  time  innumerable 
crustaceous  animalcules,  which  serve  the  oysters  for  food  and  tincture 
their  flesh  with  the  desirable  hue.''  Without  stopping  to  criticise  the 
statement  regarding  the  crustaceous  food  of  the  oyster,  the  foregoing 
extract  gives  us  some  hints  regarding  the  advantages  arising  from  the 
cultivation  of  oysters  in  more  or  less  stagnant  water,  in  which,  as  in 
the  French  parks  or  claires,  an  abundance  of  microscopic  life  would  be 
^azierated  in  consequence  of  a  nearly  uniform  temperature,  higher  in 
tbe  early  aatamn  months  at  least  than  that  of  the  water  of  the  open 
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sea,  where  cold  currents  also  would  tend  to  make  it  still  less  uniform, 
and  thus  interfere  with  the  generation  of  the  minute  food  of  the  oyster. 
In  other  words,  it  would  appear  that  the  effect  of  the  French  method  is 
to  furnish  the  best  conditions  for  the  rapid  and  constant  propagation  of 
an  immense  amount  of  microscopic  food  well  adapted  to  nourish  the 
oyster;  that,  unlike  oysters  exposed  to  a  rapid  flow  of  water  on  a  bot- 
tom barren  of  minute  life,  they  grow  and  quickly  attain  a  saleable  con- 
dition. 

In  this  country  narrow  coves  and  inlets  with  comparatively  shallow 
water  appear  to  furnish  the  best  conditions  for  the  nutrition  and  growth 
of  oysters,  and  according  to  my  own  meager  experience  these  are  the 
places  where  we  actually  find  the  minute  animal  and  vegetable  life  in 
the  greatest  abundance;  and,  as  might  have  been  expected,  the  oysters 
planted  in  such  situations  appeal^to  be  in  good  condition  early  in  the 
autumn,  long  before  those  which  are  found  in  deeper,  colder,  and  more 
active  water,  where  their  microscopic  food  has  less  chance  to  multiply. 

As  to  the  influence  of  brackish  water  in  improving  the  condition  of 
oysters,  let  me  observe  here  that  those  who  hold  to  that  opinion  d^ppear 
to  forget  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  brackish  water  beds  are  often  in 
the  case  just  described.  Being  in  shallow,  relatively  quiet  water,  an 
abundance  of  food  is  generated,  which  is  rapidly  consumed  by  the  ani- 
mals, which  quickly  brings  the  latter  into  condition,  the  brackish  state 
of  the  water  getting  the  credit  of  the  result. 

In  my  report  to  Maj.  T.  B.  Ferguson,  I  stated  my  belief  in  the  prac- 
ticability of  establishing  permanent  oyster  banks  or  ridges.  During  the 
last  summer,  in  the  Cherrystone  Eiver,  Virginia,  I  saw  my  idea  practi- 
cally realized.  A  heap  of  shells  in  the  river  had  been  scattered  so  as  to 
form  a  low,  solid  elevation,  which  was  alternately  covered  and  uncov- 
ered by  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide.  Upon  this  spat  had  caught  in  such 
multitudes  and  grown,  until  the  whole  in  two  years  was  as  completely 
and  solidly  covered  by  living,  natural-growth  oysters  as  any  natural 
bank  I  had  ever  seen.  The  desirability  of  using  the  poorly-grown  stock 
from  natural  and  artificial  banks  as  ^Ueed''  for  planting  appears 
reasonable,  and  could  no  doubt  be  made  profitable  where  banks  of  suf- 
ficient extent  could  be  established  from  which  a  supply  of  seed  oysters 
could  be  obtained. 

Smithsonian  Institution, 
Washington,  Api  il  15, 1882. 


NOTBS  ON  THB  FISHERIES  OF  OliOVCBSTER,  HASSACBEUSBTTS. 

By  S.  J.  mARTIN. 

[Letters  to  Prof.  S.  F.  Baiid.] 

The  cod  net  fishing  is  done  for  the  year.  The  amount  of  codfish 
caught  in  nets  during  this  winter  was  640,000  pounds.  If  the  codfish 
had  been  plentiful  the  catch  would  have  been  very  large. 
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There  have  been  25  boats  fishing  with  nets.  The  average  was  20  nets 
to  a  boat.    Some  of  them  stopped  fishing  with  nets  the  first  of  March. 

The  majority  of  the  haddock-catchers  have  stopped  fishing  for  this 
year.  Five  of  the  largest,  however,  will  continue  fishing  for  haddock 
during  the  summer.  The  haddock-catchers  have  all  done  well  this 
winter. 

I  will  tell  you  some  of  the  stocks.  Schooner  Mystic  stocked  $17,676.44; 
schooner  Beporter  stocked  $15,300 ;  schooner  Martha  G.  stocked  $12,600. 
These  are  the  three  largest.  The  average  stock  of  the  fleet  is  $9,000. 
The  price  for  haddock  has  been  high  all  winter.  Some  of  the  vessels 
have  been  offered  $1.80  per  hundred  until  the  1st  of  June,  for  all  they 
could  catch.    They  refused  that  price.    They  think  they  will  do  better. 

The  George's  fleet  has  done  very  well.  The  price  for  salt  flsh  is  high, 
$3  a  hundred  pounds  out  of  the  vesiels.  All  the  fish  the  vessels  have 
brought  in  this  spring  have  been  split.  Ko  round  ones  as  in  former 
years.  The  halibut  catchers  have  fetched  in  some  good  trips  recently. 
They  have  made  large  stocks.  The  price  for  halibut,  as  well  as  for  all 
kinds  of  fresh  fish,  has  been  good.  Halibut  sold  yesterday  at  7  cents 
per  pound;  cod,  3  cents  per  pound ;  haddock  2  cents  per  pound.  These 
are  high  prices  for  this  time  of  year. 

They  are  catching  some  herring  in  the  harbor;  that  will  start  the 
small  boats. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  there  are  two  more  vessels  missing — two  of  the 
George's  fleet.  They  have  been  gone  six  weeks.  The  owners  have 
given  them  up.  The  mackerel  fishing  looks  well  for  the  year  to  come. 
^o  old  mackerel  in  the  market.  All  kinds  of  fishing  look  well  for  this 
year. 

Gloucester,  Mass.,  April  9, 1882. 

I  send  the  amount  of  flsh  taken  at  Gloucester  during  the  month  of 
April:  • 

George's  cod  (salt  flsh) ., ' pounds..  2,114,000 

George's  hal  ibut do 38,000 

Western  bank  codfish do 2,128,000 

Western  bank  halibut do 30,800 

Grand  bank  halibut do 407,000 

Haddock  (caught  on  George's) do 205,000 

Haddock  (shore) do 183,800 

Cod  (shore) do 107,100 

Imported  flsh  (dried  haddock) quintals. .  197 

Imported  fish  (dried  hake) do 96 

Herring  (frozen) number..  200,000 

Herring  (fresh)  caught  at  Gloucester  and  sold  to  the  fisher- 
men   ! barrels. .  275 

Gloucester,  Mass.,  May  3, 1882. 
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THB  CAPTVBB  OF  SHAD  AT  ISE.BS  OF  SHOAIiS,  NBW  MAHPSHIBB, 

BT  CEDRIC  I.AI0HT01V. 

I  have  jast  arrived  home,  audthe  first  thing  I  have  done  was  to  make 
inquiries  in  regard  to  the  shad.  Haley,  oar  head  boatman,  assures  me 
that  it  is  a  faet  that  the  shad  were  taken  here  la^t  August.  He  informs 
me  that  Josiah  Bandall  took  them  in  his  seine  off  Lounging  Island  to 
the  number  of  10  barrels  the  latter  part  of  last  August.  Jim  Haley 
also  informs  me  that  Samuel  Kobinson,  in  the  schooner  Can't  Gome  It, 
some  years  ago  off  York  Bea^h,  in  August,  took  over  90  barrels  of  shad 
in  his  seine. 

Appledobe  House, 

Isles  of  ShoalSj  Portsmouth^  N.  H.,  April  3, 1882. 


TMB  IfVTB01>V€TI0IV  OF  IjAND-IjOCKBD  SAIjIHON  INTO  irOODH[r£.l< 
liAKE,  NB  ir  V^OBK,  AND  THB  SrSSBIirENT  €APTI7BE  OF  SOillB 
OF  TUBn. 

BT    SETH   GREEN. 

[Letter  to  Prof.  S.  T.  Baird.] 

Two  years  ago  I  sent  9,000  land-locked  salmon  to  Bisby  Lake,  in  the 
north  woods.  When  they  got  to  Woodhull  Lake  it  was  dark;  the  carry 
from  there  was  over  a  rough  road,  and  the  cans  had  to  be  Ciirried  on 
the  men's  backs  the  rest  of  the  journey.  They  built  a  fire  and  camped 
on  the  shore  of  the  lake.  The  weather  was  very  warm  and  their  ice  was 
gone ;  the  water  got  so  warm  that  the  fish  began  to  suffer  and  they  saw 
they  were  going  *to  lose  them.  They  rowed  them  out  in  the  middle  of 
the  lake  and  put  them  in  the  lake.  I  did  not  expect  to  hear  from  them 
again,  as  they  were,  many  of  them,  in  bad  condition,  and  I  did  not  think 
the  lake  a  very  favorable  one  for  that  kind  of  fish. 

Last  week  there  was  a  guide  here  from  the  Bisby  Lakes  to  get  young 
fish ;  he  said  they  were  taking  a  good  many  land-locked  salmon  in  the 
Woodhull  Lake.  One  man  caught  five  in  one  day.  They  are  18  inches 
long,  and  weigh  one  and  one-half  pounds  each.  I  saw  one  of  them,  and 
it  was  a  fine  and  well-fed  fish.  This  is  the  first  we  have  heard  of  the 
land-locked  salmon  that  we  have  planted.  But  now  I  am  sure  we  will 
hear  from  more  of  them.  There  may  be  plenty  of  them  in  the  waters 
that  we  have  put  them  in,  and  no  one  has  fished  for  them  that  knew  how 
to  take  them.  I  expect  to  try  some  of  the  waters  this  season,  and  have 
no  doubt  will  take  them  and  teach  the  people  how,  and  give  a  good 
report. 

New  York  State  Fishery  Commission, 

Office  of  the  Superintendent^  Rochester j  April  22, 1883. 
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adtotionae.  ojbsbrtations  on  tmb  bktardation  of  thk  ]»b. 

tbi^ophubnt  of  tub  ota  of  tmb  shad. 

BT   JOHN   A.    KTDEK. 

The  following  data  snpplemeut  and  confirm  in  a  somewhat  remark- 
able manner  the  arguments  put  forth  by  the  writer  in  an  article  on  the 
retardation  of  the  development  of  the  eggs  of  the  shad,  published  in  this 
Bulletin,  pp.  177-190, 1881.  The  facts  there  recorded  were  the  results  of 
expenments  carried  out  with  the  help  of  apparatus  specially  designed 
to  artificially  lower  the  temperature  of  either  the  air  or  water  in  which 
the  eggs  were  hatched.  The  value  of  the  present  series  of  observations 
depends  entirely  upon  the  fact  that  no  artificial  means  were  resorted  to 
for  the  purpose  of  lowering  the  temperature,  but  that  the  eggs  experi, 
mented  upon,  obtained,  as  they  were,  as  early  as  the  9th  day  of  April- 
were,  in  consequence  of  the  then  prevailing  low  temperature  of  the  water, 
subjected  to  no  extraordinary  or  artificial  condition  arising  from  the  use 
of  a  complex  water -or  air-cooling  apparatus.  The  temperature  of  the 
water  of  the  Potomac  during  the  progress  of  the  incubation  of  the  eggs 
in  question  was  at  times  as  low  as  48^  Fahr.,  but  as  a  rule  the  water 
then  in  use  in  the  McDonald  hatching  jars,  the  apparatus  utilized  in  the 
experiment,  fluctuated  only  between  50°  and  56^  Fahr.,  and  even  then 
very  gradually,  as  the  variation  during  any  one  period  of  twelve  hours 
was  rarely  more  than  1^  Fahr.  There  was  a  gradual  but  very  slight  rise 
in  the  temperature  of  the  water  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
experiment,  which  covered  seventeen  days.  This  gradual  rise  was  cov- 
ered by  six  or  seven  degrees  Fahrenheit,  as  already  stated.  The  average 
temperature  of  the  water  for  the  whole  period  was  53Jo  Fahr.,  which, 
as  we  see,  was  only  a  little  above  the  "danger  point,'^  52°  Fahr.,  if  we 
may  so  call  it,  as  indicated  by  my  observations  made  in  association 
with  Messrs.  McDonald  and  Clark  last  year.  The  results  of  this  exi>eri- 
ment  have  shown  us  that  it  is  possible  to  retard  the  development  of 
shad  ova  so  as  to  prolong  the  period  of  incubation  for  a  period  five 
times  that  normally  occupied  in  the  process  in  the  height  of  the  spawn- 
ing season,  or  for  almost  fifteen  days.  During  my  somew^hat  extended 
observations  on  the  eggs  of  this  species,  no  such  length  of  time  of  in- 
cubation has  been  recorded,  nor  has  any  one,  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, recorded  the  fact  that  under  such  conditions  of  temperature  the 
progress  of  the  evolution  of  the  embryo  was  perfectly  normal,  as  was 
the  case  in  the  instance  now  to  be  described.  Several  persons  have  in- 
sisted that  shad  ova  developing  in  too  low  a  temperature  would  be  found 
to  be  imperfect,  especially  the  eyes,  which,  it  was  said,  did  not  appar 
eutly  develop  at  all.  The  lowest  temperature  in  which  I  have  seen 
shad  ova  develop  normally  was  49^.5  Fahr.,  as  recorded  in  my  report  of 
the  expenments  during  the  spring  of  1881.    Neither  in  those  nor  in  the 
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embryos  which  are  the  subject  of  this  paper  was  any  abnormality  ob- 
served in  the  development  of  the  eyes  or  optic  vesicles. 

Now  for  the  history  of  the  progress  of  the  experiment  and  the  ova* 
The  latter  were  taken  at  one  of  the  Potomac  stations  organized  upon 
the  phin  proposed  by  Colonel  McDonald.  They  were  impregnated  on 
the  9th  of  April  at  7  p.  m.,  and  brought  to  the  Aimory  on  trays  and 
ispread  out  on  damp  cloths  by  spawn- taker  Jones.  They  were  placed  in 
one  of  the  McDonald  jars  on  the  morning  of  the  loth  of  April,  but,  un- 
fortunately for  the  fullest  fruition  of  our  hopes,  during  the  night,  owing 
to  an  accidental  occurrence  or  to  the  meddlesomeness  of  some  irrespon- 
sible busy-body,  too  large  a  supply  of  water  was  turned  on,  causing  the 
largest  proportion  of  the  eggs  to  be  thrown  out  by  way  of  the  escape  pipe 
of  the  jar.  What  were  then  left,  amounting  to  probably  two  or  three 
thousand,  had  to  suf&ce  for  the  material  for  this  account  of  their  de- 
velopment. 

On  the  11th  of  April,  the  temperature  of  the  water  was 57^  Fahr.  It 
had  been  about  the  same  or  a  little  lower  on  the  9th  and  10th ;  the  water 
of  the  Potomac,  from  which  they  were  obtained  at  Ferry  Landing,  was 
on  those  dates  as  low  as  48°  Fahr.  On  the  12th,  the  thermometer  in- 
dicated a  temperature  in  the  hatching  apparatus  ranging  from  50^  to 
51^.5  Fahr.  On  the  13th,  the  temperature  ranged  from  51^  to  52^  Fahr. 
This  w^as  the  fourth  day,  and  sketches  taken  from  the  eggs  at  this  time 
showed  that  the  blastoderm  was  just  about  to  close,  a  condition  ordinar- 
ily attained  in  a  temperature  of  74°  Fahr.,  in  somewhat  less  than  24 
hours.  On  the  14th  of  April,  the  temperature  was  52^  to  53°  Fahr. ; 
on  the  15th,  53^  Fahr. ;  on  this,  the  sixth  day,  the  tail  began  to  bud  out. 
On  the  16th,  the  temperature  was  the  same  as  on  the  previous  day,  and 
the  tail  had,  by  this  time,  the  seventh  day,  grown  to  about  one-third 
the  length  of  that  of  the  just-hatched  embryo.  On  the  17th,  the  tem- 
perature was  530.5  Fahr. ;  on  the  18th,  51o.5  to  52o  Fahr. ;  on  the  19th, 
530  to  530.5  Fahr. ;  development  still  normal.  On  the  20th,  the  tem- 
perature raiigeJ  from  53^  to  540;  on  the  21st,  55o  to  55^.5  Fahr.,  and 
about  this  time,  or  on  the  twelfth  day,  the  eyes  began  to  show  the  first 
signs  of  pigmentation,  becoming  a  shade  darker  than  hitherto,  verg- 
ing toward  brown.  On  the  22d,  the  temperature  of  the  water  was  50°, 
falling  to  550.5  Fahr.;  on  this,  the  thirteenth  day,  a  few  began  to  hatch; 
the  eyes  were  now  fully  pigmented  and  normal  in  their  development. 
On  the  23d,  the  temperature  of  the  water  was  55o.5  to  54o  Fahr.  On 
the  24th,  the  temperature  was  from  54o  to  54o.5  Fahr.  During 
the  23d  and  24th  days  of  April,  the  hatching  continued,  most  of  thtj 
embryos  having  ruptured  their  inclosing  membranes  on  the  24th  of 
April,  or  the  fifteenth  day  of  incubation.  On  the  25th,  the  temperature 
ranged  between  54o.5  to  55o  Fahr.,  and  on  this  date,  or  the  sixteenth 
day,  a  few  of  the  ova  still  remained  unhatehed.  On  the  26th,  the  tem- 
I)eratiire  was  55°  Fahr.,  all  of  the  ova  were  now  hatched,  and  no  ab- 
normalities of  any  sort  were  noticed.    Th6  embryos,  however,  were  for 
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the  most  part  lost,  owing,  as  I  think,  to  the  circumstance  that  the  water 
was  allowed  to  flow  too  rapidly  and  violently  through  the  hatching  jar. 

The  behavior  of  the  hatching  jar  was  most  admirable,  but  would  have 
been  still  better  had  there  been  a  larger  ^antity  of  eggs  put  into  the 
apparatus.  The  most  meritorious  feature  of  the  apparatus  is  the  almost 
entire  non-development  of  the  saproleguious  fungus,  which  causes  so 
great  a  mortality  in  some  other  forms  of  hatching  contrivances  in  which 
all  of  the  ova  are  not  in  continual  movement.  The  very  gradual,  gentle, 
and  continual  rolling  movement  of  the  ova  upon  each  other  in  the  jar 
apparently  prevents,  the  spores  of  the  fungus  from  adhering.  The 
cleanliness  of  the  apparatus  is  also  to  be  commended,  whereby  the  use 
of  skim  nets  for  cleaning  is  dispensed  with,  while  the  material  of  which 
it  is  made — glass — enables  one  to  watch  the  progress  of  development 
very  satisfactorily  from  the  outside  of  the  jar  with  a  hand-glass  or  pocket 
lens  of  moderate  power. 

On  the  seventeenth  day  of  the  experiment  the  hatched  embryos  were 
in  the  condition  of  those  normally  developed  at  70°  to  75o  Fahr.,  the 
yelk  being  ovoidal,  clear,  and  plump.  At  the  rate  at  which  the  develop- 
ment progressed,  it  would  take  five  times  as  long  to  absorb  the  bulk  of 
the  yelk  of  an  embryo  at  a  temperature  of  530.75  Fahr.  as  at  750Fahr., 
or  about  25  days.  This  period,  added  to  the  prolonged  time  of  incuba- 
tion at  530.75  Fahr.,  would  cover  a  space  of  forty  days,  or  more  than 
twice  the  time  required  to  carry  embryo  shad  to  the  farthest  confines  of 
Europe.  The  probability  therefore  is,  that  we  have  exceeded  the  low- 
est temperature  practically  required  for  this  purpose ;  55^  Fahr.  being 
a  much  more  favorable  and  less  dangerous  temperature  than  that  pre- 
vailing during  the  successful  experiment  of  which  we  have  just  given  a 
detailed  account. 

Washington,  April  26, 1882. 


CBOWTS  AND  SPAWNING  OF  GEA9IAN  €AKP  IN  AliABAHA. 

By  A.  O.  BARNES. 

[Letter  to  Prof.  S.  F.  Baird.] 

• 

It  will  perhaps  interest  you  to  have  a  report  from  my  German  carp. 
Those  received  January  12, 1881,  are  now  20  inches  in  length.  The  first 
indications  noticed  of  their  breeding  were  in  March  last  (the  nineteenth 
day).  A  lot  of  eggs,  found  attached  to  the  grass,  was  taken  and  place 
in  a  tub,  and  the  young  were  seen  on  the  seventh  day  afterwards — 
the  weather  cool  and  wet.  Again,  on  2d  instant  1  saw  them  depositing 
their  eggs.  A  lot  of  these  eggs  placed  in  a  tub  hatched  put  on  the 
fourth  day — the  weather  warm  and  pleasant — the  water  during  the 
day  indicating  about  70^.  Those  hatched  20th  March  are  now  1^  inches 
in  length. 
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Your  prediction  that  they  would  spawn  in  the  South  in  their  second 
year  proved  true.  My  carp  have  made  more  rapid  growth^  and  have 
propagated  a  year  sooner  than^n  their  native  waters.  I  have  not  tested 
their  eating  qualities,  but  as  my  pond  is  now  well  stocked  I  propose  to 
try  one  or  two  of  my  breeders,  as  soon  as  they  recuperate  from  the  ex- 
haustion necessary  to  spawning.  My  success,  so  far,  has  been  eminently 
satisfactory,  and  now  when  I  find,  by  test,  that  I  have,  in  addition  to 
this  other  good  quality,  a  good  food  fish,  I  shall  be  more  than  compen- 
sated for  my  trouble,  expense,  and  waiting.  With  my  experience,  1  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  the  Southern  waters  are  peculiarly  well  adapted  to 
the  propagation  and  raising  of  carp. 

Gainesville,  Ala.,  Afiril  21, 1882. 


NOTES  ON  THB  FISHBBIBS  OF  OliOVCBSTBB,  IH^kSSACBnJSBTTS. 

By  S.  J.  mAKTIN. 

[No,  I.— Letter  to  Prof.  S.  F.  Baird.  J 

The  George's  vessels  have  not  done  much  the  last  week.  They  have 
to  go  to  Grand  Manan  after  bait;  that  makes  the  trips  longer.  Three 
halibut  fares  have  been  landed  this  week ;  small  fares.  Halibut  bring 
a  high  price,  selling  during  the  past  week  at  9  cents  a  pound  for  white 
and  6  cents  a  pound  ft>r  gi^ay.  The  outlook  for  fresh  fish  is  good.  Had- 
dock have  not  been  sold  for  less  than  2^  cents  a  pound.  Cod  have  been 
sold  for  3  cents  per  pound  all  the  week.  There  is  a  good  school  of  cod 
in  Ii)swich  Bay — ^large  fish.  Schooner  Eising  Star  caught  20,000 
Ij^ouuds  in  three  days.  The  rest  of  the  boats  did  as  well.  One  of  the 
Bockport  boats  set  12  nets,  where  they  were  getting  6,000  pounds  on 
trawls  in  one  day.  When  they  hauled  the  nets  they  took  200  pounds. 
They  cannot  get  trawl  fish  in  nets,  or  net  fish  on  trawls.  That  has  been 
well  tried.  The  Southern  mackerel  fleet  have  not  done  much.  The 
schooner  Mertie  Delmar  was  in  New  York  Monday;  she  had  130  bar- 
rels of  medium-sized  mackerel  caught  thirty  miles  southeast  from  Cape 
Henry.  Last  year  the  first  mackerel  were  caught  on  the  23d  day  of 
March.  The  next,  April  19,  when  12  sail  arrived  with  1,705  barrels. 
The  next  were  caught  April  25,  when  30  sail  arrived  in  New  York  with 
6,000  barrels  of  fresh  mackerel.  The  mackerel  sold  in  New  York  Tues- 
day at  12  and  10  cents  each.  All  tJie  old  mackerel  are  out  of  the  mar- 
ket. The  first  salt  mackerel  will  bring  a  good  price.  I  hope  the  mack- 
erel-catchers learned  a  lesson  last  summer  about  selling  their  mackerel 
out  of  pickle  to  save  inspection.  They  began  to  sell  mackerel  out  of 
pickle  five  years  ago.  The  last  three  summers  it  has  been  carried  on 
extensively.  Mackerel  sold  out  of  pickle  last  year  for  $4  per  barrel 
were  sold  afterwards  for  $10  per  barrel.  I  do  not  see  where  the  general 
inspector  gets  his  pay  when  the  mackerel  are  sold  out  of  pickle ;  that 
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is,  if  he  gets  so  much  for  inspection  on  a  barreL  Perhaps  the  law  is 
altered ;  if  not,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  hush  money.  When  mackerel 
are  sold  out  of  pickle  it  hurts  the  market.  When  the  speculator  gets 
them  they  are  all  culled  over;  number  one's  made  of  number  two's  and 
number  two's  made  of  number  three's ;  and  they  make  twelve  twenty- 
pound  kits  out  of  a  barrel.  If  a  man  buys  inspected  mackerel,  he  gets 
what  belongs  to  him.  If  they  are  not  inspected,  he  does  not ;  so  miich 
for  that. 

The  boat  that  arrive<l  firom  Ipswich  Bay  this  morning  was  the  Annie 
Hodgdon,  with  15,000  pounds  of  nice  cod,  from  two  days'  fishing  with 
trawls.  A  school  of  haddock  have  been  on  the  coast  the  past  three 
days.  One  man  in  a  dory  yesterday  caught  500  pounds  half  a  mile 
southeast  from  Eastern  Point.  If  there  is  plenty  of  bait  the  small  ves- 
sels will  do  well.    Prospects  good  for  all  kinds  of  fish. 

Gloucester,  Mass.,  April  16, 1882. 


[No.  2.— Letter  to  Prof.  S.  F.  Baird.] 

I  thought  I  would  write  a  few  lines  about  the  last  week's  fishing  in 
Gloucester.  There  have  been  twelve  vessels  from  Western  Bank  with 
780,000  pounds  salt  fish;  30  vessels  from  George's,  averaging  15,000 
pounds  to  a  vessel;  ten  vessels  with  210,000  pounds  haddock;  two  ves- 
sels with  50,000  pounds  of  fresh  halibut.  The  haddock  have  all  been 
sold  to  the  splitters.  There  is  no  market  for  had&ock  and  cod.  There 
are  plenty  of  mackerel  and  shad  iti  New  York.  There  have  been  fifteen 
vessels  in  New  York  with  1,600  barrels  of  mackerel.  Sbad  are  sent  on 
from  New  York  in  large  quantities  to  Boston  market.  That  hurts  the 
sale  of  cod  and  haddock.  There  has  been  a  good  school  of  large  cod 
in  Ipswich  Bay.  The  shore  boats  do  well  when  they  have  plenty  of 
bait.  Herring  are  more  plentiful  than  they  have  been.  Herring  are 
half  grown.  The  men  in  the  harbor  with  nets  sell  all  they  can  get  at 
50  cents  a  bucket.  Haddock  are  more  plentiful  this  year  in  the  month 
of  April  than  they  have  been  for  eight  years.  On  a  fine  day  the  dories 
get  from  three  to  four  hundred  pounds  half  a  mile  from  the  Point 
There  were  three  Lynn  boats  here  yesterday;  they  had  20,000  pounds 
of  haddock  to  a  boat,  caught  on  middle  bank  in  two  days'  fishing.  That 
has  not  been  done  during  the  past  five  years.  The  first  salt  mackerel 
were  sold  in  New  York  for  $8  a  barrel.  Fish  of  all  kinds  are  a  shade 
lower.  Dried  George's  cod  sold  at  5J  cents  a  pound.  Fresh  halibut 
have  sold  alt  the  week  at  11  dents  a  pound.  Fresh  cod  If  cents  a  pound. 
Fresh  haddock  1  cent  a  pound.  Mackerel  sold  in  New  York,  Saturday, 
at  4  cents  a  piece.  Shad  sold  in  Boston,  Saturday,  at  10  cents  a  piece. 
Whales  are  plentiful  out  in  the  bay,  sometimes  coming  close  to  the 
shore;  a  number  have  been  shot  over  at  Provincetown.  The  George's 
vessels  report  plenty  of  herring  on  jSeorge's. 

GloucesteRj  Mass.,  April  23, 1882. 
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[No.  3.— Letter  to  Prof.  S.  F.  Baird.  ] 

There  have  been  thirty  arrivals  from  George's  with  light  fares,  aver- 
aging 12,000  pounds  to  a  vessel;  twelve  sail  from  western  bank  with 
good  fares,  averaging  60,000  to  a  vessel;  six  sail  from  the  banks  with 
fresh  halibut,  averaging  30,000  pounds  to  a  vessel;  120,000  pounds  of 
haddock  have  been  landed  this  week.  Haddock  remain  plenty  in-shore. 
The  vessels  carrying  their  fish  fresh  to  market  do  not  go  farther  than 
middle  bank.  They  get  10,000, 12,000,  and  15,000  a  day.  The  dories, 
with  one  man,  go  one  mile  from  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  and  bring 
home  from  400  to  600  pounds  at  2  p.  m.  This  has  not  been  done  for 
the  last  ten  years.  In  the  month  of  May  there  is  a  small  school  of 
haddock  comes  in-shore  and  stays  about  a  week.  This  has  been  the  case 
for  the  last  four  years.  The  herring  are  more  plentiful  inshore  than 
they  have  been  during  the  past  fifteen  years — I  mean  spring  herring. 
Eighty  barrels  were  in  a  trap  at  Kettle  Island  on  Friday  night  and  60 
barrels  last  night.  Schooner  Phantom  came  in  this  morning  with  60  bar- 
rels caught  with  a  seine  four  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  harbor.  The 
herring  caught  outside  are  large — as  large  as  the  spawn-herring  caught 
in  the  fall;  those  caught  in  the  harbor  are  half-size.  They  sell  as  fast 
as  they  are  received.  The  western  bankers  take  40  barrels.  'No  bait 
to  be  had  on  the  ISTova  Scotia  shore.  The  vessels  carry  their  bait  from 
Gloucester.  Herring  sold  this  momiug  $2  per  barrel.  All  kinds  of  fish 
come  nearer  the  shore  this  spring.  Mackerel  are  close  to  the  shore. 
They  have  been  caught  eight  miles  from  the  Delaware  breakwater.  The 
price  of  fish,  with  the  exception  of  mackerel,  rule  the  same  as  last  week. 
Salt  mackerel  were  sold  Friday  in  Philadelphia  for  $6  per  barrel.  The 
first  sold  for  $8  per  barrel., 

Gloucester,  Mass.,  April  30, 1882. 


OBOITTU  OF    THB    SArBLirVO   (SAIilflO   MALTEIilNUS)  IN   THE    OWa9 
COLONlf  TBOVT  PONDS  AT  PLYHIOVTU,  nAS8ACUU9JBTTS. 

By  1¥.  I..  CSII^BERT. 

[Letter  to  Prof.  S.  F.  Baird.] 

I  have  some  400  Salmo  salvelinus,  which  were  hatched  from  the  eggs 
sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Livingston  Stone.  (I  did  not  get  a  fish  from  the  eggs 
which  you  sent  me.)  They  are  now  from  6  inches  to  8  inches  long  and 
resemble  our  brook  trout  (Salmo  fontinalis)  very  miich.  I  have  examined 
them  very  closely  and  compared  the  two  fishes  together,  and  I  fail  to 
see  any  difference  in  their  general  appearance.  I  think  they  will  spawn 
next  November. 

Old  Colony  Teout  Ponds, 

Plymouth,  Mass,^  April  24,  1882. 
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IlfamiBIBS  C«9CBB9II90  THB  PROPAGATIOIV  •V  AHBKlCAlf  SHBLT 
A199  9HAD,  A1V]»  IfOTBS  •!¥  TUB  VISBUBBIBS  OF  TUB  WASH  lit  Bll«- 


By   CHABIjES   W.  HAJKBIMG,  lospcctor  of  Fisheries  iM  tiie 


[Letter  to  Prol  S.  F.  BaircL] 

I  am  reqaested  by  the  corporation  of  Eang's  Lynn  to  report  upon  what 
I  consider  the  best  method  of  restocking  the  river  Onse  with  smelta  and 
other  anadromons  fish,  and  shall  feel  greatly  obliged  if  yon  will  give  me 
the  following  information : 

I  see  by  the  printed  reports  of  the  United  States  Commission  of  Fish 
and  Fisheries  (which  you  were  kind  enough  to  send  me  in  1880),  that 
the  smelt  is  there  called  O^merus  mordax  and  Osmerus  viridtsceHS.  The 
English  or  sparling  being  called  Osmerus  eperlanus — the  word  ^^  sparling^ 
is  a  local  name  for  the  smelt.  Is  the  American  smelt  the  same  as  the 
English  smelt  f 

I  see  by  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Fisheries  of  Maryland, 
January,  1877,  that  the  attempts  at  artificial  propagation  of  smelts  were 
unsuccessful.  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  subsequent  reports  to 
see  if  it  has  since  been  so. 

Smelts  spawn  in  this  river  (Ouse)  from  April  to  the  beginning  of  June, 
and  I  am  anxious  to  know  if  it  is  possible  to  obtain  the  ova  either  from 
the  fish  direct,  or  from  the  spawning-ground,  and  hatch  it  out  in  gauze 
trays  or  troughs,  and  whether  fresh  water  will  do,  or  is  it  necessaiy  to 
have  the  ^ater  i>artly  salt. 

I  also  observe  in  your  reports  that  the  shad  is  largely  hatched  artifi- 
cially for  the  American  rivers,  the  method  of  hatching  being  explained 
in  detail.  Smelts  are  indigenous  to  this  river,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that 
the  artificial  propagation  of  them  in  large  quantities  would  be  beneficial 
to  the  fisheries.  May  I  ask  if  the  shad  (which  I  was  informed  by  Mr. 
Fred.  Mather,  at  Berlin  last  year,  was  different  from  the  English  shad) 
would  be  the  most  desirable  fish  to  cultivate  in  these  waters,  or  would 
you  recommend  another  anadromons  fish  T 

The  river  Ouse  is  about  500  feet  wide  at  its  entrance  into  the  Wash, 
running  between  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Lincolnshire.  The  main 
stream  is  about  156  miles  in  length,  draining  an  area  of  about  2,8d0 
square  miles,  with  a  tidal  flow  of  about  40  miles  from  its  outfall.  The 
Wash,  into  which  the  Ouse  empties  itself,  is,  as  you  doubtless  know,  an 
arm  of  the  Korth  Sea,  or  German  Ocean,  on  the  east  coast  of  England, 
about  16  miles  long  by  10  miles  (an  average  width).  The  saltness  of  the 
Wash  water,  or  rather  the  specific  gravity,  is  1026J  at  high  water.  The 
average  (specific  gravity)  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ouse,  at  high  water,  is 
about  1010  hydrometer ;  distilled  water  being  1000. 
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In  the  Wash,  about  fifty  years  ago,  were  enormous  oyster  beds;  one 
*ixtending  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  Wash  and  continuing  outside 
about  50  miles.  One  bed  in  particular,  which  was  discovered  about 
forty  years  ago,  being  (as  the  fishermen  state)  a  fkthom  and  a  half  deep, 
with  nothing  but  oysters.  Now  everything  is  changed ;  the  oysters  on 
these  beds  are  nearly  exhausted,  there  not  having  been  a  fall  of  spat  for 
a  great  number  of  years,  owing,  I  believe,  to  the  low  temperature  of  the 
summers,  the  temperature  of  the  last  twelve  years  not  having  exceeded 
62^  Fahr.,  generally  under  59^^,  of  the  waters  of  the  Wash. 

The  Wash  is,  or  should  be,  the  natural  nursery  for  shrimps,  soles, 
flounders,  and  other  flat  fish,  but  owing  to  the  incessant  practice  of 
catching  shrimps^  all  the  year  round  with  small-meshed  trawls,  the  mesh 
being  barely  capable  (when  strained)  of  letting  a  wire  through,  this 
fishery  is  at  a  very  low  ebb. 

King's  Lynn,  England, 

Apnl  21, 1882. 


DISBASB  AIHOIfG  TBTK  8AI.IKIOIV  OF  HAIVir  RITERS  IBT  E9rOI.AIV]»  AN9 

UrAIiES.* 

By  S.  1VAI.POI.I:  AND  PROF.  T.  H.  HUXI^EY. 

We  desire  to  draw  attention  to  the  remarkable  outbreak  of  a  disease 
among  the  salmon  of  many  rivers.  The  disease  was  noticed  originally 
in  the  autumn  and  spring  of  1877  in  two  rivers,  the  Esk  and  the  Nith, 
which  flow  into  the  Sol  way  Firth.  It  soon  spread  to  the  Eden  and  other 
adjoining  rivers.  In  the  spring  of  1879  it  was  observed  in  the  Tweed, 
when  it  rapidly  became  very  serious,  and  in  1880,  when  a  commission 
wa«  appointed  to  investigate  it,  it  had  extended  to  the  Nith,  the  Annan 
the  Esk,  the  Eden,  the  Cree,  and  the  Dee,  all  flowing  into  the  Solway 
Firth;  to  the  Doon  and  the  Ayr  in  Ayrshire;  to  the  Derwent  in  Cum- 
berland, the  Lune  in  Lancashire,  and  to  the  Tweed.  Since  then  the 
disease  has  broken  out  in  the  Seiont,  the  Ogwen,  and  the  Conway  in 
North  Wales,  and  in  the  Tay  and  North  Esk  in  Scotland. 

We  have  very  little  doubt  that  the  disease,  which  first  excited  atten- 
tion in  1877,  had  existed,  at  any  rate  in  a  sporadic  form,  for  many  years. 
It  was  stated  in  evidence  before  the  late  commission  that  Dr.  Crosbie, 
formerly  surgeon  to  the  Challenger  exi)edition,  carefully  investigated  a 
case  of  the  disease  so  long  ago  as  in  1852.  His  observations  will  be 
found  in  the  Commissioners'  Eeport,  p.  44.    Other  witnesses  similarly 

'Reprinted  from  a  pamphlet  entitled:  Twenty-first  Annual  Report  |  of  the  |  Inspec- 
tors of  Fisheries  (England  |  and  Wales.)  |  (For  the  year  1881.)  |  Presented  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  by  command  of  Her  Mi^esty.  |  London:  |  Printed  by  George 
£.  Eyre  and  William  Spottiswoode,  |  Printers  to  the  Qneen's  Most  Excellent  Mi^esty.  | 
For  Her  Majesty's  Stationery  Office.  1 1882.  | 
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stated  to  tlie  commissioucrs  that  they  had  observed  sporadic  cases  of 
the  disease  for  years.  We  iray  add  that  we  have  recently  understood 
from  a  lessee  of  fli'sheries  on  the  North  Esk  that  he  had  seen  disease, 
fish,  without  recognizing  tlem  m  diseased,  for  very  many  years;  and 
we  have  very  little  doubt  that  sporadic  cases  of  the  disease  occur  in 
almost  ever>'  river. 

'  The  first  symptom  of  this  disease  is  the  appearance  of  small  grayish 
or  ashy  discolorations  of  the  skin,  usually  upon  those  parts  of  the  body 
which  are  devoid  of  scales,  such  as  the  top  and  sides  of  the  head,  the 
delicate  valvular  membrane  on  the  inside  of  the  jaws,  the  adipose  fin, 
and  the  soft  skin  at  the  bases  of  the  other  fins.  Where  such  discoloured 
patches  occur  on  the  scaly  parts  of  the  body  the  scales  are  hidden  by  a 
film,  and  it  might  readily  be  supposed  that  they  had  been  detached. 
But  if  the  discoloured  film  is  gently  washed  or  wiped  off,  tlie  scales  will 
be  found  beneath  i)erfectly  undisturbed.  On  the  scaleless  part  of  the 
body,  also,  the  discoloured  places  often  look  as  if  they  were  the  eff'ect  of 
bruises  or  abrasions,  but  careful  examination  of  the  skin  fails  to  reveiil 
any  evidence  of  external  injury. 

The  exact  character  of  this  affection  of  the  skin  may  best  be  observed 
in  the  recently  formed  isolated  patches,  not  bigger  than  a  sixpence,  in 
which  the  disease  appears  on  the  soft  integument  of  the  head.  Such  a 
patch  is  usually  nearly  circular,  and  has  a  well-defined  margin  separat- 
ing it  from  the  healthy  skin.  The  central  region  pf  the  patch  is  some- 
what raised  and  more  discolored  than  the  rest,  and  faint  ridges  may 
commonly  be  seen  radiating  from  it,  through  the  marginal  zone,  to  the 
edge  of  the  patch.  A  single  patch  of  this  character  may  be  observed 
on  a  fresh-run  fish,  which,  from  its  activity,  the  excellent  condition  of 
its  flesh,  and  the  perfectly  normal  aspect  of  its  internal  organs,  shows 
itself  otherwise  to  be  in  full  health. 

When  a  patch  of  diseased  skin  has  once  appeared,  it  rapidly  increases 
in  size  and  runs  into  any  other  patches  which  may  have  appeared  in  its 
neighborhood.  The  marginal  zone,  constantly  extending  into  the 
healthy  surrounding  skin,  retains  its  previous  characters,  while  the 
ashy  central  part  changes.  It  assumes  the  consistency  of  wet  paper, 
and  can  be  detaehed  in  flakes,  like  a  slough,  from  the  skin  which  it 
covers.  If  the  subjacent  surface  is  now  examined  it  will  be  found  that 
the  epidermiSj  or  scarf-skin,  has  disappeared,  and  that  the  surface  of  the 
va.scular  and  sensitive  derma^  or  true  skin,  beneath,  is  exposed.  As  the 
diseased  area  extends,  the  papyraceous  coat  more  and  more  completely 
takes  the  place  of  the  epidermis,  until,  in  extremely  bad  cases,  it  may 
invest  the  back  and  sides  of  a  large  salmon  from  snout  to  tail. 

The  affection,  however,  is  not  confined  to  the  epidermis.  As  the 
patch  acquires  larger  and  larger  dimensions,  the  derma,  or  true  skin,  in 
its  centre  becomes  subject  to  a  process  of  ulceration;  and  thus  a  deep, 
bleeding  sore  is  formed,  which  eats  down  to  the  bones  of  the  head  and 
sends  ofl'  burrowing  passages,  or  sinuses,  from  its  margins. 
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In  severe  cases,  the  skin  of  the  top  of  the  head,  of  the  snoot,  of  the 
gill  covers,  and  of  the  lower  jaw  may  be  almost  completely  destroyed, 
and  the  affection  may  extend  far  into  the  interior  of  the  mouth.  Cases 
of  the  blinding  of  fish  by  extension  of  the  disease  over  the  eyes  are  re- 
ported. It  is  also  said  that  the  gills  are  attacked;  bnt,  although  care- 
ixil  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  point,  the  gills  have  been  unaffected 
in  every  fish  that  has  come  under  our  notice,  however  severe  and  exten- 
sive the  disease  might  be.  In  far-advanced  cases  the  edges  of  the  fins 
become  ragged;  and,  sometimes,  the  skin  which  invests  the  fin  rays  is 
so  completely  destroyed  that  they  stand  out  separately. 

All  observers  agree  that  the  flesh  of  a  diseased  salmon,  however  ex- 
tensive the  morbid  affection  may  be,  presents  no  difference  in  texture, 
or  in  color,  from  that  of  a  healthy  fish;  and  those  who  have  made  the 
experiment  declare  that  the  flavour  of  a  diseased  fish  is  as  good  as  that 
of  a  healthj'  one.  No  morbid  appearances  are  discoverable  either  in  the 
viscera  or  in  the  blood.  Moreover,  when  fresh-run  fish  are  diseased, 
they  may  exhibit  just  as  large  an  accumulation  of  peritoneal  fat  as 
healthy  fish.  Nevertheless,  it  is  certain  that  the  cutaneous  affection 
causes  much  irritation.  The  fish  exhibit  signs  of  great  uneasiness, 
often  dashing  about  and  rubbing  themselves  against  stones  and  other 
hard  bodies  in  the  water.  Eventually  they  get  weaker,  become  sluggish, 
and  often  seek  the  shallows  before  they  die. 

The  disease  spreads  with  great  rapidity  after  it  has  commenced,  three 
or  four  days  being  said  to  be  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  extend  over  the 
whole  body  of  a  large  salmon. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  malady,  the  peculiar  appearance  of  the  parts 
of  the  skin  affected  might  readily  be,  and  certainly  often  has  been, 
ascribed  to  mechanical  injury.  It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the 
scales  often  appear  to  have  been  deta<;hed  when  in  reality  they  are  only 
hidden  by  the  pellicle  which  covers  them;  nor,  so  far  as  inspection  with 
the  naked  eye  goes,  is  there  anything  to  Suggest  that  the  disease,  in  its 
most  advanced  form,  is  anything  but  a  sloughing  ulceration  of  the  skin. 
But,  when  the  papyraceous  substance  which  constitutes  the  apparent 
slough  is  subjected  to  microscopic  examination,  it  proves  to  be  some- 
thing totally  different  from  mere  dead  tissue  of  the  fish,  such  as  a  true 
slough  would  be.  In  fact,  the  comparison  with  wet  paper  turns  out  to 
be  more  exactly  colrect  than  might  have  been  anticipated ;  for,  like  wet 
paper,  it  is  chiefly  composed  of  a  felted  mass  of  vegetable  filaments, 
intermixed  with  which  are  dSbris  of  the  tissues  of  the  skin  of  the  salmon 
and  all  sorts  of  accidental  impurities;  especially  shells  of  Diatoms  and 
multitudes  of  very  minute  sand  grains,  derived  from  the  water  in  which 
the  salmon  swim.  The  filaments  vary  in  thickness  from  ^^  of  an  inch 
to  s^  of  an  inch,  the  mtyority  lying  between  -^^  and  yg^^-^  of  an  inch. 
Each  filament  is  tubular,  composed  of  a  thin  wall,  which  contains  cellu- 
lose, or  the  essential  proximate  principle  of  wood,  lined  by  a  thicker  or 
thinner  layer  of  finely  granular  protoplasm,  within  which,  again,  is  a 
watery  fluid.    The  whole  filament  is  colorlcNSS  and  usually  transparent, 
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but  sometimes  the  granules  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  render  it  opaque; 
and  then  it  looks  white  by  reflected  light.  Sometimes  the  filaments  are 
simple  as  far  as  they  can  be  traced;  sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
are  much  branched;  but  they  never  exhibit  any  transverse  partitions, 
the  cavity  of  each  filament  being  continuous  throughout.  Wherever 
the  free  end  of  a  filament  is  to  be  seen  it  is  rounded,  closed,  and  often 
no  larger  than  the  rest;  or  the  filament  may  taper  to  itR  extremity. 
But  the  free  ends  of  a  greater  or  less  number  of  the  filaments  are  slightly 
enlarged,  so  as  to  be  club-shaped,  or  they  may  be  pyriform,  or  even 
almost  spheroidal,  and  the  layer  of  protoplasm  which  they  contain  is 
ver5"  thick.  The  cavities  of  some  of  these  enlarged  ends  are  shut  off  by 
a  transverse  partition  from  the  rest  of  the  filament,  thus  giving  rise  to 
a  closed  case.  In  others  the  protoplasm  is  broken  up  into  a  number, 
greater  or  less,  according  to  the  size  of  the  enlargement,  of  equal-sized 
spherical  masses,  each  rather  less  than  -^j^  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
which  lie  separate,  but  closely  packed  in  the  interior  of  the  case,  like 
shot  in  a  cartridge.  (Fig.  I,  p.  433.)  lu  others  the  ca«e  is  seen  to  be 
open  at  the  end,  and  a  portion  or  the  whole  of  the  "shot''  have  passed 
out.  In  yet  others,  again,  a  full  unopened  case  is  seen  to  lie  inside  an 
empty  one. 

The  papyraceous  mass  is,  in  fact,  what  is  known  as  the  mycelium  of 
a  fungus.  It  answers  exactly  to  the  similar,  wet-paper  like,  crust  which 
is  formed  by  the  common  fungus,  PeniciUum  glaucum  (usually  known  as 
"  blue  mould  "),  on  the  surface  of  a  pot  of  jam.  The  filaments  are  the 
stems  of  the  fungus,  and  are  technically  known  as  hyphce.  The  enlarged 
ends  of  tlie  hyphae,  which  are  cx)nverted  into  the  "cases,"  are  the 
sporangia^  or  fruits  of  the  fungus,  and  they  are  termed  zoosporangia^ 
inasmuch  as  the  spheroidal  bodies  or  spores^  under  certain  circum- 
stances, are  actively  locomotive,  after  the  fashion  of  many  animalcules, 
and  are  therefore  termed  zoospores.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  this  particular 
fungus  that,  when  a  zoosporangium  has  emptied  itself,  the  hypha  on 
which  it  is  supported  begins  to  grow  afresh,  sends  a  prolongation 
through  the  centre  of  the  empty  sporangium,  and  dilates  into  a  new  one 
witliin  or  beyond  it.  Hence  the  appearance  of  a  full  sporangium,  sur- 
rounded by  one,  or  it  may  be  two  or  three  empty  ones,  one  inside  the 
other.    (Fig.  II,  p.  433.) 

This  structural  feature  is  peculiar  to  the  genus  Saprolegnia  among 
fungi,  and  it  enables  mycologists  to  identify  the  fungus,  of  which  the 
papyraceous  incrustation  characteristic  of  the  salmon  disease  is  a 
product,  as  a  species  of  that  genus. 

Thanks  especially  to  the  labors  of  Pringsheim,*  Comu,t  DeBarry,} 

•**Die  Entwickelnng8-ge«chichte  der  Achlya  prolifera."  Nova  Acta,  1851,  and 
several  later  papers  iu  the  JahrbUcher  fUr  Wissenschaftliche  Botanik  for  1857,  1860, 
and  1874. 

t  ^^  Monographie ''  Annales  des  Sciences  Natnrenes,  BotaDiqne,  1872. 

t  De  Barry  and  Woronin.  '*  Untersachnngen  Uber  die  Peronosporeen  and  Sapio- 
Ja^jen/'  1881. 
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and  Brefeld,*  a  great  amount  of  accnrate  informatioti  reBpectiug  the 
Saprolegnia  has  beeo  accamulated  of  late  years. 


T.-i.  looiprsDeium  full  of  uearly  ripe  looeporcB  tram  the  ali[DDraILvInEiliHaa«d  ulnon. 
IT. — Ati  rjnpt.v  iDoaporflDglum,  Ihrongh  the  center  of  v'hich  the  hypha  i*  ^nviufi  la  nnler  to  pro- 
duce A  bc^w  EODHTtoranf  huUr    From  the  fi^ah  growth  of  SapTiAtgnia  on  the  dlHeosed  Jmw  mernhnoe  of 

III.— A  illctlospoiaDglnm  rrom  salmon  SaproUgnia  cultlTiled  on  ■  dead  fly.  The  apores  hare 
Trniiiini.ll  in  tho  interior  of  tbe  [ooipomigLuin,  loil,  after  encaatag  IbemMlteB,  baTe  tlieie  genoinated. 

IV Zoosporca  of  sulmoD  SaproUgnia,  germ  inMing  In  water. 

T.~Ad  oeopotanclUDi  uf  Sapralignia  fiom  the  pike,  oultlTaCed  onadsad  By.  The  ODaporangU  of 
the  ulman  fungna  in  all  reapeclB  reaemble  thle. 

^gnlflcation  of  the  lettera:  hy,  hypba;  Hpn,  looaportnglnni ;  xwpT,  nwapore;  ooipn,  oooponnj^lnm; 
wwpr,  uoapore ;  aniA,  imtheridlHl  fllaiuent  i  an.  aDibertdlum. 

*  BotuDlsche  UuterancUungeu.    Heft  IT,  1861,  pp.  109. 110. 
Bull.  U.  S.  F.  C,  81 28  i^i^t.  %,  V%«*. 
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They  may  be  defined  as  a  kind  of  water-moulds,  TrLich  nsnally  live 
at  the  exi>ense  of  dead  and  submerged  animal  and  vegetable  substances, 
and  are  especially  common  upon  dead  insects  and  other  invertebrate 
animals.  Their  delicate  byphaB  form  a  white  cottony  fringe  to  such 
matters.* 

A  dead  fly  which  has  fallen  into  water  is  a  favorite  nidus  for  Sapro- 
legnia,  the  hyphse  of  which  radiate  from  it  in  all  directions,  so  that  the 
fly  appears  to  be  inclosed  in  a  pale  white  fluffy  ball.  Careful  examina- 
tion shows  that  such  a  fly  represents  the  soil  in  which  an  immense  num^ 
ber  of  the  minute  Saprolegnice  are  implanted.  One-half  of  each  fungus 
consists  of  branching  hyphce,  which  answer,  in  a  fashion,  to  the  stem 
and  branches  of  an  ordinary  plant,  and  are  visible  externally;  the  other 
half  of  the  fungus  corresponds,  in  the  same  general  way,  to  the  root  and 
rootlets,  the  hyphae  ramifying  in  the  interior  of  the  fly,  and  the  two 
parts  being  connected  by  a  portion  which  traverses  the  dense  cuticle 
with  which  a  fly's  body  is  coated. 

The  stem-hyphsB  answer  exactly  in  size  and  structure  to  the  hyphw 
of  the  salmon  fungus.  Moreover,  a  large  number  of  them  terminate  in 
zoosporangia  of  the  same  character,  which  evacuate  their  zoospores,  and 
are  reproduced  in  the  same  way. 

Flies,  or  parts  of  flies,  such  as  the  legs,  on  which  SapvolegnicB  are 
healthily  growing,  can  be  isolated  and  watched  for  any  needful  time 
under  the  microscope,  so  that  the  whole  i)rocess  of  the  formation  of  the 
zoosporangia  and  zoospores  can  be  followed  step  by  step.  It  may  then 
be  observed  that  the  simple  sub-cylindrical  free  end  of  a  hypha  enlarges, 
that  protoplasm  accumulates  in  it,  and  that  its  cavity  finally  becomes 
shut  off  by  a  transverse  partition  from  the  rest  of  the  hypha,  as  a  zoo- 
sporangium,  the  summit  of  which  is  usually  slightly  conical.  The  i>ro- 
toplasm  is  then  seen  to  break  up,  simultaneously,  into  from  eight  or  ten 
to  a  hundred  and  fifty  zoospores,  according  to  the  size  of  the  zoosporau* 
gium.  The  apex  of  the  latter  then  opens  and  the  zoosporangia  are 
emitted.  Each  zoospore,  as  it  leaves  the  zoosporangium,  is  usually  in 
active  motion,  being  propelled  by  the  rapid  lashing  of  two  vibratile  cilia 
which  are  attached  to  one  point  of  its  surface.  After  a  few  minutes  it 
becomes  quiescent  and  surrounds  itself  with  an  extremely  delicate  trans- 
parent coat.  But  this  repose  is  of  a  very  short  duration,  as  it  soon 
emerges  from  its  envelope,  and  moves  about  even  more  actively  than 
before.  It  has  now  an  elongated  ov^al  shape,  and  has  two  cilia  which 
proceed  from  one  side  of  the  oval.  This  second  active  state  may  last 
for  a  day,  or  perhaps  two;  and  it  is  obvious  that,  Irom  the  activity  of 
the  motion  of  the  zoospores,  to  say  nothing  of  accidental  currents,  they 
may  thus  be  carried  a  long  way  from  the  parent  stock.  Sooner  or  later, 
however,  they  again  come  to  a  state  of  rest,  which  is  final,  and  they 
then  usually  germinate.    That  is  to  say,  one,  or  perhaps  two,  delicate 

*  Wheuce  the  name  aairpbg,  saproSj  rotten,  and  X^yvoVf  legnon,  the  ed^og  of  a  gar- 
ment. 
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fllaments  grow  out  and  represent  the  primitive  hyphaj  of  a  now  Sapro- 
legnia.    (Fig.  IV,  p.  433.) 

If  the  spore  has  attached  itself  to  some  body  which  is  incapable  of 
affording  it  nourishment,  it  may  not  germinate  at  all,  or  if  it  germinates 
it  speedily  dies.  But  if  it  falls  upon  an  appropriate  soil,  such,  for  ex- 
ample, as  the  body  of  another  dead  fly,  the  spore  sends  a  prolongation 
inwards  which  perforates  the  tough  chitinous  cuticle  of  the  fly,  and  gives 
rise  to  a  system  of  root-hyphae  in  its  interior;  while,  simultaneously,  it 
grows  outwards  into  a  similarly  ramifjang  stem-hypha,  the  branches  of 
which  soon  enlarge  into  zoosporangia  and  give  rise  to  zoospores,  as 
before. 

The  growth  and  development  of  the  Saprolegnia  take  place  with  ex- 
traordinary rapidity.  In  36  hours  from  the  lirst  infection  of  the  body 
of  a  dead  fly  with  the  Saprolegnia  spores,  it  may  be  covered  with  a  thick 
coat  of  stem-hyphse  a  fifth  of  an  inch  long;  and  in  the  course  of  the 
second  or  third  day  a  thousand  of  these  may  have  developed  and  emp- 
tied their  sporangia,  tnus  setting  free  some  20,000  zoospores,  every  one 
of  which  is  competent  to  set  up  the  same  process  in  a  new  fly -corpse. 
As  all  this  production  takes  place  at  the  expense  of  the  tissues  of  the 
fly,  the  sui)ply  of  nutritive  material  gradually  diminishes.  At  about 
the  fourth  day,  or  perhaps  not  till  later,  new  forms  of  sporangia,  termed 
"dictyosporangia,"  (Fig.  Ill,  p.  433,)  in  which  the  spores  encase  them- 
selves and  often  germinate  while  still  within  the  sporangium,  make 
their  appearance,  and  the  ordinary  zoosporangia  diminish  in  number. 
Not  unfrequently,  about  this  time  or  subsequently,  the  hyphaj  tend  to 
break  up  into  short  joints  which  are  themselves  capable  of  germination. 
Finally,  after  the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  a  new  kind  of  sporangium  usually 
makes  its  api>earance,  which  is  termed  an  Oottporangium^  inasmuch  as 
the  spores  to  which  it  gives  rise  are  more  like  eggs  or  seeds  than  the 
proilucts  of  the  zoosporangia  or  those  of  the  dictyosporangia. 

The  summit  of  a  hypha,  or  a  short  branch  of  a  hypha,  dilates  into  a 
spheroidal  sac,  the  cellulose  wall  of  which  becomes  thickened,  but  pre- 
sents here  and  there  thin  places,  looking  like  clear  circular  dots  or  aper- 
tures under  the  microscope.  Protoplasm  accumulates  in  the  spheroidal 
case  thus  formed,  and  either  remains  a  single  rounded  mass,  or  divides 
into  a  smaller  or  greater  number  of  spheroids,  each  of  which,  much 
larger  than  a  single  zoospore,  is  an  Oospore.  The  oospore  or  oospore^s 
thus  formed  eventually  become  invested  by  a  thick  cellulose  coat.  Be- 
fore this  happens,  in  some  forms  of  Saprolegnia,  slender  twig-like 
branches  are  given  off  either  from  the  stalk  of  the  oosporangium  or 
from  an  adjacent  hypha,  and  the  terminal  portion  of  one  or  more  of 
these  twigs  applies  itself  to  the  oosi>orangium.  This  terminal  portion 
becomes  shut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  twig  by  a  transverse  septum,  and 
is  an  Antheridium,  The  antheridium  pierces  the  wall  of  the  oosporan- 
gium, divides  into  as  many  branchlets  as  there  are  oospores,  and  one 
branchlet  applies  itself  to  each  oospore.    In  all  probability  something 
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ft  liaA  ^i#:iitk  ft^^fi  that  the  fangns  vhieh  grows  oo  diseased  sahDOO  is 
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mfDfr^cym  of  a  HaproU^ia  until  the  characters  of  its  oo^Mirangia  and  of 
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Hxtr^.ui^Ay  rdtn.    3fr.  Stiriing*  speaks  of  having  observed  only  fonr  in 

*Mf.  St jrliof;'*  \idnait\t  e^mtrilmtioDS  to  onr  knowlrdge  of  the  sftimon  diseaae  an 
U»iMi04fdia  the  ''FR»eeedi&g»of  the  Boyal  Society  <rf^£dmbiirgh''fivl87»a]id  llSU 
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the  coarse  of  all  his  investigations ;  and  not  a  single  specimen  has  pre- 
sented itself  in  the  considerable  number  of  diseased  salmon  from  the 
Conway,  the  Tweed,  and  the  North  Esk^  which  have  come  under  our 
observation  during  the  last  four  months. 

When  our  inquiries  commenced,  there  was,  strictly  speaking,  no  proof 
that  the  salmon  Saprolegnia  could  live  on  anything  but  a  salmon.  It 
was,  therefore,  quite  possible  that,  since  there  are  many  species  of 
Saprolegnia^  that  of  the  salmon  n^ight  be  peculiar  to  it,  just  as,  in  the 
analogous  case  of  the  potato  disease,  Peronospora  infestans  is  different 
from  all  the  species  of  Peronospora^  which  abound  upon  European  wild 
plants,  and  will  not  live  on  them  any  more  than  these  other  species  will 
live  on  the  potato. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  easily  proved  that  the  Saprolegnia  is  not 
dependent  on  living  salmon.  In  fact,  if  a  patch  of  diseased  skin  is  cut 
off  and  placed  in  a  vessel  of  water  it  will  be  found  in  twenty-four  hours 
to  be  covered  with  a  new  growth  of  young  hyphae,  close  set,  and  of  nearly 
equal  lengths,  so  that  the  surface  resembles  a  miniature  corntield.  A 
piece  of  the  diseased  membranous  valve  of  the  mouth  of  a  salmon  was 
placed  in  water  on  the  4th  of  March,  1882 ;  on  the  6th  it  was  covered 
with  young  hyphae  one-fifth  of  an  inch  long ;  and  on  the  7th  these  had 
elongated  and  developed  multitudes  of  zoosporangia. 

Moreover,  there  is  not  the  least  difficulty  in  proving  that  the  salmon 
Saprolegnia  is  not  dependent  upon  salmon  at  all,  but  that  it  is  capable 
of  living  on  dead  insects  and  pieces  of  wet  bladder,  if  a  recently  killed 
fly  is  gently  rubbed  two  or  three  times  either  over  a  fresh  patch  of  dis- 
eased salmon  skin,  or  over  one  which  has  developed  the  fresh  growth 
just  mentioned,  and  then  placed  in  a  vessel  of  water  by  itself,  it  will  be 
found  in  the  course  of  eight-and-forty  hours  to  be  more  or  less  exten- 
sively beset  with  short  delicate  cottony-looking  filaments,  which  rapitlly 
increase  in  length  and  \\\  number  until,  at  last,  the  fly's  body  is  inclosed 
within  a  spheroidal  coat  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  These  filaments  are 
hyphsB  having  exactly  the  same  size,  form,  and  structure  as  those  of  the 
salmon  Saprolegnia  ;  their  ends  give  rise  to  zoosi>orangia  of  the  same 
character;  and  these  produce  zoospores  of  the  same  size,  which  germi- 
nate in  the  same  way. 

Between  December,  1881,  and  April  of  the  present  year,  repeated 
exi)eriments  of  this  kind  htive  been  made  with  diseased  salmon  from  the 
Conway,  the*  Tweed,  and  the  North  Esk,  upon  dead  flies,  and  small 
pieces  of  wet  bladder,  always  with  the  same  result.  There  appears, 
therefore,  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  Saprolegnia  of  the  salmon,  like  other 

Mr.  W.  G.  Smith,  in  a  paper  on  the  salmon  disease  in  the  **  Gardener's  Clironicle,** 
May  4,  187ri,  not  only  affirms  that  ''  the  resting  si»orcs  are  common  enongh,"  bnt  iignres 
them.  However,  Mr.  Smith's  figures  of  the  zoosporangia  are  so  unlike  anything 
ordiu«aril7  observed  in  the  salmon  Saprolegniaj  and  his  statement  that  '*the  fiingnshas 
invariably  vanished  with  the  death  of  the  fish.''  is  so  stoangely  contrary  to  common 
experience,  that  it  is  difficult  to  know  how  much  weight  ought  to  bo  attached  to  his 
observations. 
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Saprolegnictj  is  capable  of  living  and  floorisbing  on  a  variety  of  dead 
animal  matters. 

When  the  Saprolegnia  is  established  on  one  sach  substance  it  is  easy  to 
transmit  it  to  another.  The  Saprolegnia  obtained  from  dise^ed  salmon 
was  thas  cultivated  for  many  weeks  (from  the  end  of  December,  1881, 
to  the  first  week  in  April,  1882)  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  oosporan- 
gia  and  thas  identifying  it  with  one  or  other  of  the  described  forms  of 
the  S./eroj:  group.  Up  to  the  last-mentioned  date,  however,  no  oosporau- 
gia  appeared  on  any  of  these  cultures.  The  course  of  events  was  this : 
for  two  or  three  days  ZvOosi)oraugia  were  ver^^  abundant,  and  thousands 
of  zoospores  were  set  free.  But  in  no  case  which  came  under  ol>serva- 
tion  for  several  months  were  these  zoospores  provided  with  cilia,  or 
actively  locomotive.  They  were  discharged  from  the  zoosporangia  as 
simple  spherical  corpuscles,  which  flowed  passively  away,  and  were  very 
often  seen  germinating  by  sending  out  a  single  delicate  hypha.  Im- 
mense numbers  of  these  spores  accumulated  among  the  hyphae.* 

After  this  conditiou  had  lasted  for  a  day  or  two,  the  ordinary  zoospo- 
rangia diminished  in  number,  and  '^dictyosporaugia^  miule  their  ap- 
pearance in  place  of  them.  In  other  words,  the  spores,  instead  of  being 
discharged,  were  retained  within  the  zoosporangium,  and  begau  to 
germinate  in  that  position. 

At  the  same  time,  the  protophism  accumulated  in  certain  regions  of 
the  hyphie,  which  often  became  swollen,  and  these  accumulations  were 
shut  oil*  from  the  rest  by  transverse  partitions.  The  hyphae  thus  as- 
sumed a  jointed  or  beaded  appe«arance,  as  in  the  8.  tamlosa  of  De  Barj', 
and  the  joints  might  eventually  separate  from  the  intervening  empty 
parts  of  the  hypha3,  as  a  sort  of  buds  or  gcmmce^  which,  after  detach- 
ment, might  begin  to  germinate  by  throwing  out  delicate  hyphsB  at  one 
or  many  points.  Sometimes  these  buds  were  terminal  and  si»heroi(lal 
and  closel}'  simulated  oosporangia,  but  they  did  not  give  rise  to  oospores. 
No  trace  of  antheridial  branchlets  was  ever  visible. 

In  the  third  week  of  April,  however,  oosporangia  and  antheridia,  in 
all  respects  similar  to  those  of  the  "  wiawoica  "  form  of  Saprolegnia  ferax^ 
made  their  appearance  in  a  copious  growth  of  the  fungus  on  a  fly,  which 
was  infected  on  the  24th  of  March  from  a  culture  on  bladder,  which  was 


"Among  previous  observers,  Mr.  Stirling  and  Mr.  W.  G.  Smith  describe  and  figure 
locomotive  zoospores  as  if  they  were  of  ordinary  occurrence.  Mr.  Bro«k,  on  the  other 
hand  (** Notes  on  the  Salmon  Disease  in  the  Esk  and  Eden."  Transactions  of  the 
]^)tanical  8(K5iety  of  Edinburgh,  1879),  appears  never  to  have  seen  locomotive  zoo- 
Hpores;  and  Mr.  George  Murray,  of  the  Botanical  Department  of  the  British  Museum, 
who  has  been  kind  enough  to  make  a  scries  of  observations  and  experiments,  con- 
tinued over  six  or  seven  weeks,  on  crops  of  Saprolegnia^  raised  upon  dead  flies  infected 
from  Conway  salmon,  has  met  with  the  same  negative  results.  Quite  recently,  bow- 
ever  (March  1(>),  locomotive  zoospores  have  been  emitted  from  one  of  our  specimens  of 
salmon  fungus  cultivated  ou  bladder.  But,  as  in  our  specimens,  so  in  those  cultivated 
by  Mr.  Murray,  no  trace  of  oosporangia  had  appeared  up  to  that  time. 
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agnin  derived  from  a  fly,  infected  directly  from  a  North  Esk  salmon  on 
1  be  14th  of  March. 

It  mny  be  safely  concluded,  therefore,  that  the  salmon  fungus  is  not 
a  parasite  peculiar  to  that  fish,  but  that  it  is  a  form  of  the  Saprolegnia 
ferax^  which,  so  far  as  our  observations  go — and  it  must  be  remembered 
that  these  extend  over  only  the  quarter  of  the  year  between  Christmas 
and  the  spring  equinox — remains  devoid  of  oosporangia  so  long  as  it 
infests  the  fish,  and  tends  to  persist  in  this  condition  for  a  long  time, 
even  when  it  is  cultivated  on  those  matters  upon  which  the  Saprolegtiia 
more  usually  subsists.  Further  observation  must  determine  whether 
oosporangia  are  developed  on  the  Saprolegnia^  while  still  growing  on 
salmon,  later  in  the  year.  The  evidence  of  the  fact  at  present  extant  is 
extremely  unsatisfactory;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  the 
figures  which  have  been  published  show  no  tra<ie  of  antheridial  filaments. 

That  living  fish  may  be  attacked  and  destroyed  by  epidemic  diseases, 
of  which  a  Saprolegnia  is  either  the  cause  or  the  constant  accompani- 
ment, has  been  known  for  a  very  long  time. 

Forty  years  ago  the  eminent  German  botanist,  Unger,*  described  a 
disease  which  broke  out  among  some  carp  in  a  pon<l  in  the  Botanic 
Gardens  at  Gratz,  and  was  obviously  caused  by  a  fungus,  at  that  time 
known  as  Achlya  proVfera,  but  which  the  description  and  figures  given 
by  Uuger  clearly  prove  to  belong  to  the  genus  which  is  now  distinguished 
aij  Saprolegnia^  and  indeed  to  be  very  similar  to,  if  not  identical  with, 
S.  ferax.  More  or  less  distinctly  circumscribed  pale  spots  appeared 
upon  the  skin  of  the  back  and  of  the  fins.  The  fish  became  sluggish, 
and  sought  the  surface  of  the  water.  A  velvety  investment,  formed  of 
very  delicate  colourless  close-set  threads,  showed  itself  on  the  spots  af- 
fected, which  rapidly  became  confluent,  and  extended  from  mouth  to 
anus,  and  even  on  to  the  gills.  The  scales  of  the  affected  parts  became 
detached,  red,  and  swollen,  and  sometimes  ulceration  occurred.  The 
animals  could  no  longer  move  without  appearing  to  sutler  great  pain ; 
they  remained  at  the  surface  of  the  water,  lying  either  on  their  backs 
or  on  their  sides;  and  death  took  place  in  eight-and-forty  hours.  Unger 
found  that  the  disease  could  be  transferred  to  perch  by  inoculation. 

Again,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  fungus  which  accom- 
panied the  epidemic  disease  afiecting  roa^h,  dace,  gudgeon,  small  pike, 
and  perch,  at  Ightham  in  Kent,  of  which  a  very  lull  and  interesting 
account  is  given  by  Mr.  Stirling,!  is  to  be  referred  to  Saprolegnia  fer ax. 
Here,  however,  ulcerative  destruction  of  the  skin  does  not  appear  to 
have  occurred,  and  the  mortality  is  said  to  have  arisen  from  suffocation, 
the  fungus  obstructing  the  respiratory  passages. 

Pike  kept  in  aquaria  not  unfrequently  become  covered  with  a  fungus. 

***Snr  TAchlya  prolifera."  Aunales  des  Sciences  Natiirelles.  Botaniqne.  Serie 
III.  1844. 

t^^Additioual  ObBervations  on  Fungus  Disease  of  Salmon  and  other  Fish."  Pro- 
eeediugs  of  the  Boyal  Society  of  Edinburgh.    X.,  1879. 
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The  fish  do  not  appear  to  be  inconTenienced,  and  the  fungns  is  very 
eai^ily  washed  off.  In  a  ease  of  this  kind  which  we  recently  examined, 
the  fanpnis  was  a  SaproUgnia^  the  myceliom  and  the  zoospcHangia  of 
which  were  altogether  indisdngnishable  from  thoee  of  the  salmon  fnn- 
gns.  Moreover,  the  hyphae  harrowed  in  the  epidermis  and  distorted 
the  cells  with  which  they  came  in  contact  in  jast  the  fashion  described 
below  (p.  442).  As  it  was  not  desirable  to  kill  the  fish,  it  was  impossible 
to  determine  whether  the  derma  was  penetrated  or  not ;  bnt  the  ab- 
sence of  sores,  and  the  ease  with  which  large  flakes  of  epidermis,  in 
which  the  Saprokgnia  was  rooted,  could  be  detached,  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Saprolegnia  had  not  jienetrated  beyond  the  epidermis. 
The  zoosporangia  of  the  Saprolegnia  taken  from  the  fish  emitted  actively 
locomotive  zoospores,  bnt  no  oosporangia  could  be  detected. 

Deail  flies,  infected  with  this  Saprolegnia  on  the  18th  of  March,  18S2, 
yielded  an  abundant  growth,  quite  similar  to  that  obtained  in  the  same 
way  from  the  salmon  Saprolegnia  ;  and  on  the  24th,  that  is  in  six  days, 
the  characteristic  oosporangia  and  antheridia  of  Saprolegnia  ferax  (mo- 
noica)  made  their  appearance. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  Saprolegnia  ferax  is  capable  of  attacking  a 
great  variety  of  fishes  during  life,  but  that  the  concomitant  pathologi- 
cal phenomena  differ  in  different  fishes. 

Mr.  Stirling's  experiments  on  the  transmissibility  of  the  salmon  fun- 
gus to  other  fish  yielded  only  negative  results.  Diseased  salmon  skin 
was  put  into  a  vessel  containing  minnows,  which  nibbled  the  skin,  and 
were  none  the  worse.  Experiments  of  this  rough  and  ready  sort,  how- 
ever, really  prove  nothing ;  and  a  great  deal  of  light  will  assuredly  be 
thrown  upon  the  whole  question  of  the  salmon  disease  by  carefully  con- 
ducted experimental  investigations. 

At  the  present  moment,  we  possess  evidence  that  at  least  three  dis- 
tinct affections  of  the  skin  of  fresh-w  ater  fishes  have  been  confounded 
together  under  the  name  of  "Aquarium  fungus.''  One  of  these  is  asso- 
ciate<l  with  a  Saprolegnia  identical  with  that  which  attacks  salmon ; 
another  is  attended  by  the  very  closely  allied  fungus,  Achlya;  while  the 
third  is  not  accompanied  by  the  growth  of  any  fungns,  but  is  a  very 
curious  morbid  affection  of  the  skin  itself,  apparently  allied  to  epithe- 
lioma. We  have  hitherto  observed  it  only  in  carp,  the  head,  body,  and 
fins  of  which  sometimes  appear  covered  with  wlute  patches,  which  pre- 
sent a  most  deceptive  resemblance  to  those  caused  by  Saprolegnia^  the 
more  especially  as  the  edges  of  the  fins  may  be  eroded,  and  ragged 
fragments  hang  from  the  white  patches.  These  patches,  however,  con- 
tain no  fungus,  bnt  result  from  the  abnormal  growth  of  the  epidermis, 
Rometiracs  to  eight  or  ten  times  its  ordinary  thickness,  not  unfrequently 
accompanied  by  a  corresponding  elongation  of  the  papillae  of  the  derma. 

Having  thus  dealt  with  thequestion  of  the  nature  and  affinities  of  the 
fungus  which  is  the  constant  concomitant  of  the  ^^  salmon  disease,"  the 
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next  point  of  consideration  is  the  relation  of  tbe  fungus  to  the  aflfectiou 
of  the  skin.  Is  the  growth  of  the  fcngus  the  cause  of  that  affection, 
or  does  the  fungus  merely  find  a  favorable  nidus  in  the  products  of  the 
affection  t 

The  SaprolegnuBj  as  we  have  seen,  habitually  grow  on  dead  auimal  and 
vegetable  substances;  and  it  is  therefore  a  fair  supposition  that  some 
morbid  affection  may  cause  the  local  death  of  the  skin  of  the  fish;  and 
that  the  fungus  simply  implants  itself  in  the  dead  tissue,  as  if  it  were 
the  dead  body  of  a  fly. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  knowledge  of  the  destructive  epidemics  caused 
by  Umpusa  in  flies,  Botrytis  in  silkworms,  and  Entomophthora  in  other 
caterpillars,  and  of  the  multifarious  fungi  which  produce  bunt,  smut, 
and  mildew  in  plants,  affords  at  least  equal  ground  for  the  supposition 
that  the  ulceration  and  destruction  of  the  skin  are  caused  by  the  inva- 
sion of  healthy  fish  by  the  Saprolegnia,  The  decision  of  this  question 
is  obviously  of  the  greatest  importance. 

Direct  experimentation  by  infection  of  healthy  salmon,  in  the  manner 
m  which  dead  flies  were  infected  from  the  diseased  salmon,  being  out  of 
the  question,  at  present,  on  account  of  its  practical  difSculties,  the  only 
profitable  way  of  investigation  lay  in  the  study  of  the  minute  structure 
of  the  healthy  and  of  the  diseased  skin,  so  as  to  ascertain  the  exact 
relation  of  the  fungus  to  the  morbid  appearances. 

The  skin  of  the  salmon,  like  that  of  vertebrated  animals  in  general, 
consists  of  a  superficial,  cellular,  non- vascular,  scarf  skin,  or  epidermis^ 
covering  a  deep  fibrous  and  vascular  true  skin,  or  derma.  The  former  is 
divisible  into  a  superficial,  a  middle,  and  a  deep  layer  of  cells,  the  last 
being  in  immediate  contact  with  the  derma.  The  deep  cells  are  verti- 
cally elongated,  the  middle  ones  more  or  less  broatlly  spindle-shaped  or 
rounded,  while  the  thin  superficial  layer  consists  of  flattened  cells.  The 
deep  cells  are  constantly  multiplying  by  fission,  and  their  progeny  be- 
come middle  cells,  the  outermost  of  which,  for  the  most  part,  becoming 
flattened,  give  rise  to  the  superficial  layer,  which  is  continually  shed  and 
replaced.  Some  of  the  cells  of  the  middle  layer,  however,  enlarge,  take 
on  a  more  or  less  spheroidal  form,  and  become  filled  with  a  mucous 
fluid.  As  they  rise  to  the  surface,  they  open  and  pour  out  this  fluid, 
which  lubricates  the  surface  of  the  fish.  In  any  vertical  section  of  a 
properly  prepared  portion  of  salmon  skin  more  or  fewer  of  the  openings 
of  these  cells  are  to  be  seen.  The  derma  is  composed  of  matted  bun- 
dles of  connective-tissue,  traversed  by  blood-vessels  and  nerves,  and 
containing  numerous  lymphatic 'spaces.  The  superficial  layer  of  the 
derma  contains  a  number  of  dark  pigment  cells,  of  which  there  is  a 
close-set  zbne  immediately  beneath  the  epidermis. 

In  a  thin  vertical  section  of  the  skin  of  the  head  of  a  salmon,  which 
has  passed  from  the  sound  skin  through  the  centre  of  a  diseased  patch, 
the  various  structural  elements  which  have  been  described,  disposed 
with  great  regularity,  are  alone  visible  in  the  healthy  part  of  the  sec- 
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tincu  Barton  a^iTaxMrn^  within  tbe  askr;^  of  the  <ie€aaefi  aresiw  Iijpli;]^ 
#)ff  tb^  s^mffftilttfmyi  are  :ie«i  to  penetrate  boriaoac^y  betw«f»  chifr  eeIL» 
f4  thif-,  mi4#il^  b^yer,  rhn»tiii^  tiu^m  ajHiod^r  wicb  :m>  iniiek  foree  tbat 
tb^  #^iU  ^J<^l>me  bent  and  dutott^r^L  aofi  adhere  ta  a  bjplia  ai»  if  they 
were  spitted  on  it,  Aod^  in  laet*  it  Ih  bee^uzsie  bandies  o€  soeh  hypba^ 
are  thm.^tin^  them-^reji  in  thi^  manner,  a»  the  roots  of  an  ordinarT 
plant  rhm.^t  them^r^^  into  the  %fiiL  between  the  epidermic  cell^v  that 
the  ntAiAXxt%%  rids^  whxefa  appear  on  the  marginal  area  of  the  dL$eaiie<l 
pateh  zr^  f^wrmed.  Clrnse  np  to  the  free  en«L^  of  the:ie  hyphat^  however, 
the  epidermic  m  perfectly  healthy;  and  th»  fact  suffices  to  prore  that 
the  ;^o^th  of  the  fon;^^  »  the  eaoiie  of  the  morbkl  afieetioQ  of  the 
epidermic,  and  not  it^  eonaieqoenee. 

Frrjr:eeflin<i;  farther  towards  the  centre  of  the  diseased  patch,  the 
hyjth^  ^lecrJfne  more  namero(»  and  take  a  vertical  as  well  as  a  hori- 
zontal direetion.  Of  the  vertical  one»^  some  trav^se  the  e|Hdermi»  oat- 
w;irvU.  thm.^tin^  a.^de  anrl  d»torliin<^  iti^c^lLs  ^nd  terminatingr  in  short 
free  ewU  on  the  isnrface.  Others  of  the  vertical  hypb^,  on  the  contrary, 
are  direfrtetl  inwardii ;  and,  a^  root-hyphse,  not  only  traveree  the  deep 
layer  of  the  einilerm'vi^  bat  pierce  the  Hnperfieial  layer  of  the  dermj,  and 
jienetrate  into  its  .sabsitance  for  a  short  distance.  Yet  nearer  the  centre, 
the  epf  dermis  is  comfiletely  broken  op  into  fragments  ami  detached  cells, 
which  lie  in  the  meshes  of  the  thick  myceliam  formed  by  the  horizontal 
and  v#Tt  if!al  sti^jm  -by phse  of  the  fnngn5«.  The  vertical  stem-hyphx  attain 
their  fii'l  len^h,  often  branching,  and  begin  to  develope  zoosporangia. 
Towanls  the  derma^  the  roothyplj^e  are  so  nnmeroos  and  clocse-aet  that 
they  are  oft^n  H^fjKirated  l>y  intersy^aces  which  hardly  exceed  their  own 
diameter,  where  they  yienetrate  the  superficial  layer  of  the  derma. 
Moreover,  they  branch  ont  in  the  latter  to  a  depth  of  a  tenth  of  an  inch, 
often  fienetrating  the  bnndles  of  conuective-tissae.  Their  altimate 
ramific;ations  unnally  end  in  curioasly  swollen  extremities.  Still  more 
t^iwanls  the  centre  of  an  ulcerated  patch,  the  place  oi  the  epidermis 
in  taken  by  the  felted  myceliam  of  the  Saprolegnia^  the  sn|>erfieial 
layer  of  the  derma  has  disappeared,  small  vessels  have  often  been  laid 
oiK?ri,  MuX  \}hHH\  has  l>een  effused. 

All  thcKe  apj>earances  become  perfectly  intelligible,  if  we  suppose 
that,  when  Haprolegnia  s[>ores  reach  the  surface  of  the  body  of  a  live 
milmoi),  they  behave  in  the  same  manner  as  we  know  they  do  when 
they  reJMih  the  surface  of  the  body  of  a  dead  fly.  If  it  should  light 
U|Hiii  oiw.  of  the  afK5rtures  of  the  mucous  cells,  an  easy  road  into  the  soft 
interior  of  the  epidermis  is  open  to  the  hypha  of  the  germinating  spore, 
liut,  apart  from  this,  the  flat  superficial  cells  arc  certaiuly  as  easy  to 
piercM*.  as  is  the  tough  cuticle  of  a  fly.  No  doubt,  as  in  the  fly,  the  hypha 
grows  directly  inwards,  and  piercing  the  superficial  layer  of  the  derma, 
exMiicN  into  direct  relation  with  the  abundant  nutriment  it  finds  there. 
The  fungus  then  ramifies,  on  the  one  side,  in  the  derma,  on  the  other  in 
the  epidennis,  sending  off,  in  the  latter,  vertical  branches  which  soon 
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develope  sporangia,  and  horizontal  branches,  which  are  driven,  like  sub- 
soil ploughs,  into  the  middle  layer  of  cells.  The  zoosporangia  emit 
multitudes  of  zoospores,  many  of  which  are  deposited  on  the  epidermis 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  first;  and,  penetrating  it  in  the  same  way, 
add  to  the  Saprolegnia  plantation.  Thus  the  disease  constantly 
spreads  centrifugally ;  and,  as  the  oldest  and  most  luxuriant  growth  of 
Saprolegnia  is  in  the  centre,  so  is  the  mechanical  destruction  of  the  epi- 
dermis first  eflFected  there.  But  it  is  in  this  region,  also,  that  the  greatest 
number  of  root-hyphae  penetrate  the  derma.  They  cannot  fail  to  inter- 
fere with  the  nutrition  of  the  tissues  which  they  traverse ;  in  fact,  their 
ramifications  are  often  so  close-set  that  the  proper  tissues  of  the  super- 
ficial layer  of  the  derma  almost  disappear.  Sooner  or  later,  therefore, 
necrosis  sets  in,  and  then  ulcerative  sloughing  takes  place,  resulting  in 
an  open  sore.  No  doubt  the  morbid  process  thus  described  is  accele- 
rated and  intensified  by  the  irritation  caused  by  the  innumerable  small 
grains  of  sand  and  other  foreign  bodies  entangled  by  the  mycelium. 
But  that  the  primary  cause  of  all  the  mischief  is  the  parasitic  fungus 
does  not  appear  to  be  open  to  doubt.  If  it  were  otherwise,  the  structural 
alteration  of  the  skin  should  precede  the  fungus  and  not  follow  it,  as  it 
actually  does. 

In  fact,  the  Saprolegnia  is  the  cause  of  the  salmon  disease  exactly  as 
the  closely  allied  fungus  Peronospora  is  the  cause  of  the  i)otato  disease. 
In  symptoms,  progress,  and  results,  there  is  the  closest  analogy  .between 
the  two  maladies.  Peronoftpord,  like  Saprolegnia^  gives  rise  to  spores 
which  may  be  ciliated  and  actively  locomotive,  or  may  germinate  with- 
out passing  through  an  active  stage.  When  these  spores  germinate  on 
the  surface  of  a  healthy  potato  plant,  their  hyphae  perforate  the  walls  of 
the  cells  with  which  they  are  in  contact,  and  then  ramify,  as  a  mycelium, 
in  the  inner  substance  of  the  plant,  carrying  destruction  wherever  they 
go.  The  mycelium  gives  off  hyphae  which  pass  through  the  stomates  to 
the  surface  ;  and  there  they  throw  off'  abundant  spores,  which  repeat 
the  process  until  the  whole  plant  is  destroyed.  Even  the  tubers  are 
invaded ;  but,  in  them,  the  mycelium  becomes  quiescenton  the  ai)i)roach 
of  the  winter  season,  to  break  out  again,  in  full  vigour,  if  the  tubers  arc 
planted  in  the  following  spring.  Moreover,  there  is  as  much  uncertainty 
about  the  occurrence  of  antheridia  and  oosporangia,  and  of  any  sexual 
method  of  reproduction,  in  the  Peronospora  of  the  potato,  as  in  the  Sap- 
rolegnia while  it  infests  the  salmon. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  reason  to  believe  that  the  Saprolegnia  growing 
on  salmon  is  killed  by  saltwater;  and  that  the  injured  skin  may  heal 
and  become  covered  with  a  new  epidermis  when  a  diseased  salmon 
enters  the  sea.  But  the  discovery  that  the  root-hyph®  of  the  S^pro- 
legnia  ramify  in  the  derma,  where  the  sea  water  cannot  reach  them, 
raises  a  curious  and  important  question.  It  becomes  possible  that  a 
diseased  salmon  returning  to  the  sea  mny  regain  a  healthj^  epidermis 
and  aiipear  perfectly  sound ;  but  that,  like  a  potato-tuber  invaded  by 
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Peronospora  just  before  tbe  approach  of  winter,  tbefan^as  in  tbe  derma 
may  simi)ly  lie  dormant,  and  be  ready  to  spring  into  activity  as  soon  as 
tbe  fisb  returns  to  fresh  water.  Cases  of  tbe  appearance  of  tbe  disease 
in  quite  fresh-run  fisb  are  occasionally  reported,  which  would  be  readily 
explicable  should  this  supposition  turn  out  to  be  well  founded. 

Another  possibility  was  suggested  by  the  same  fact.  We  know  that 
the  spores  of  tbe  Empusa^  a  fungus  which  attacks  living  flies,  germinate 
and  bore  through  tbe  cuticle  in  much  the  same  fashion  as  the  SaprolegnLi 
enters  dead  flies.  But  tbe  hypha  of  the  Empusa,,  whicb  has  thus  entered 
the  fly,  immediately  breaks  up  into  short  joints,  which  difluse  them- 
selves through  tbe  body  of  the  fly  and  every  where  multiply  by  division, 
until  they  have  ai)propriated  all  the  nutritious  matters  which  are  avail- 
able to  them.  It  was  therefore  justifiable,  on  analogical  grounds,  to 
suppose  that  the  byijbae  of  Saprolegnia^  which  had  entered  the  derma 
of  a  salmon,  might  break  up  in  a  similar  way;  and  that  tbe  segments 
might  be  conveyed  through  the  lymphatic  and  blood  vessels  into  all 
parts  of  the  body,  and  either  produce  blood  poisoning  by  a  septic  fer- 
mentative action,  or  develope  centres  of  obstruction  by  lodgment  in  the 
narrower  channels  of  tbe  vascular  system.  However,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence to  justify  this  suspicion.  Tbe  hyphsB  in  the  derma  show  no  signs 
of  division,  nor  have  any  toruloid  bodies,  or  other  structures  that  can  be 
regarded  iis  derivatives  of  Saprolegnia^  been  observed,  either  in  tbe 
blood  or  in  any  of  the  viscera. 

The  salmon  disease,  in  fact,  appears  to  be  a  purely  cutaneous  affec- 
tion ;  and  the  fish  seem  to  die  partly  from  irritation  and  consequent 
exhaustion,  and  partly,  perhaps,  from  the  drain  on  their  resources, 
caused  by  the  production  of  so  large  a  mass  of  vegetable  matter  at  their 
expense. 

The  opportunities  for  tbe  investigations,  the  6hief  results  of  which 
have  now  been  detailed,  have  arisen  only  during  the  last  three  or  four 
months ;  and  a  great  deal  more  time  and  attention  must  be  devoted  to 
the  subject  before  it  can  be  expected  that  many  of  tbe  obscurities  and 
ditficulties  whicb  still  bang  about  it  can  be  cleared  up. 

It  is  neeedful  to  discover  the  conditions  under  which  the  fungus  ex- 
ists in  those  rivers  which  are  infested  by  the  disease  when  the  full- 
grown  salmon  have  deserted  them ;  whether  it  lingers  in  isolated  cases 
among  the  parr,  trout,  or  the  non-salmonoid  fish ;  or  whether  it  contents 
itself  with  the  bodies  of  dead  insects,  and  other  dead  animal,  and  per- 
haps vegetable  substances ;  or  whether,  in  the  late  summer,  oosporangia 
may  not  be  formed  and  give  rise  to  oospores,  which,  as  De  Bary's  ex- 
periments show,  may  have  a  dormant  period  of  three  or  four  months ; 
that  is  to  say,  sufi^cient  to  preserve  them  till  the  next  return  of  the 
salmon. 

On  all  these  points,  persons  conversant  with  the  use  of  the  microscope, 
who  are  resident  in  the  neighborhood  of  salmon  streams,  might  obtain 
information  of  great  value,  hardly  to  be  procured  in  any  other  way. 
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Although  all  the  evidence  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Saprolegnia 
is  the  immediate  and  primary  cause  of  the  salmon  disease,  and  that,  iu 
the  absence  of  the  fungus,  the  disease  never  makes  its  appearance,  how- 
ever polluted  the  water  may  be,  or  however  closely  the  fish  may  be 
crowded,  yet  in  this  as  in  other  epidemics  caused  by  parivsitic  organ- 
isms, the  prevalence  and  the  mortality  of  the  malady,  at  any  given 
time  and  in  any  given  place,  must  be  determined  by  a  multitude  of 
secondary  conditions  independent  of  the  immediate  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease. 

In  the  case  of  the  potato  disease,  it  is  well  known  that  dry  weather 
is  extremely  unfavourable  to  the  growth  and  diffusion  of  the  Peronos- 
pora.  In  such  a  season  a  plant  may  be  aflected  here  or  there,  but  cases 
of  disease  are  so  rare  that  they  escape  notice.  But  if  even  a  few  days 
of  rain  with  a  thoroughly  damp  atmosphere  supervene,  the  fungus 
spreads  from  plant  to  plant  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  and  field  after 
field  is  devastated  as  if  struck  by  a  sudden  blight.  So  with  the  epi- 
demic disorders  of  mankind.  In  a  large  town,  isolated  cases  of  small- 
pox, measles,  diphtheria  and  the  like  constantly  occur,  and  every  case 
is  the  source  of  a  vast  quantity  of  infectious  material.  Kevertheless,  it 
is  only  under  certain  conditions  that  this  infectious  material  takes  ef- 
fect and  gives  rise  to  an  epidemic. 

At  a  moderate  estimate,  the  'Saprolegnice  on  a  single  dead  fly  may 
carry  a  thousand  zoosporangia.  If  each  sporangium  contains  twenty 
zoospores,  and  runs  through  the  whole  course  of  its  development  in  twelve 
hours,  the  result  will  be  the  production  of  40,000  zoospores  in  the  course 
of  a  day,  which  is  a  number  more  than  suflBcient  to  furnish  one  zoospore 
to  the  cubic  inch  of  twenty  cubic  feet  of  water.  Even  if  we  have  this 
rate  of  production,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  Saprolegnice  on  a  single  fly 
may  yield  a  sufficient  abundance  of  zoospores  to  render  any  small  and 
shallow  stream,  such  as  salmon  often  ascend  for  spawning  imrposes, 
dangerous  for  several  days.  For  a  single  one  of  these  spores,  if  it  ad- 
heres to  the  surface  of  the  skin  of  a  salmon  and  germinates,  is  sufficient 
to  establish  the  disease.  Other  things  being  alike,  of  course  the  greater 
the  quantity  of  Saprolegnia  in  a  stream  the  greater  the  chances  of  in- 
fection for  the  fish  which  enter  it. 

In  looking  for  the  causes  of  an  epidemic  of  salmon  disease  we  have 
therefore  to  inquire,  in  the  first  place,  into  the  conditions  which  favour 
the  growth  of  the  Saprolegnia.  It  is  known  that  the  Saprolegnim  subsist 
not  only  on  dead  insects  and  on  dead  Crustacea  and  mollusks,  but  on 
some  other  dead  animal  matters  and  on  decaying  plants.  The  particular 
form  which  infests  the  salmon,  as  we  have  seen,  flourishes  as  well  upon 
dead  flies ;  it  can  also  be  grown  upon  pieces  of  bladder,  but  whether  it 
can  be  transferred  to  decaying  vegetable  substances  has  yet  to  be  de- 
termined. 

Hence  it  follows  that,  within  certain  limits  (active  putrefaction  ap- 
pearing to  be  unfavourable  to  Saprolegnia)^  an  increase  of  the  quantity 
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of  (lead  insects  and  other  sach  organic  matters  in  a  river  mnst  tend  to 
favour  the  growth  and  mnltiplication  of  any  Safrolegnia  which  it  con- 
tains, and  hence  to  increase  the  liability  to  infection  of  the  salmon 
which  ascend  it. 

And  that  this  is  no  mere  hypothetical  deduction  is  very  well  shown 
by  a  remarkable  case  which  was  carefully  investigated  by  Goeppert* 
nearly  30  years  ago. 

A  peculiar  water-mould,  commonly  known  as  Leptomitus  laeteugj  but 
which  is  so  closely  allied  to  Saprolegnia  that  Priugsheim  places  it  in 
that  genus,  is  widely  spread  in  running  waters,  where  it  grows  on  all 
sortH  of  dead  organic  substances. 

A  factory  for  making  a  spirit  from  turnips  was  established  near 
Schweidnitz  in  Silesia,  and  the  refuse  was  i)oured  into  an  affluent  of  the 
river  Westritz,  which  runs  by  Schweidnitz.  The  result  was  such  a 
prodigions  growth  of  Leptamitus  that  the  fungus  covered  some  10,000 
square  feet  at  the  bottom  of  the  stream  with  a  thick  white  layer,  com- 
pared to  sheep's  fleeces,  choked  up  the  pipes,  and  rendered  the  water 
of  the  town  nndrinkable.  Scattered  hyphae  of  this  Leptomitu^  may  some- 
times be  found  among  those  of  Saprolegnia^  growing  on  fresh-water 
fishes )  and  the  two  forms  are  altogether  so  similar,  that  conditions  analo- 
gous to  those  which  stimulate  the  growth  of  the  one  may  safely  be  as- 
sumed to  favor  that  of  the  other. 

Brefeld  lias  pointed  out  that  there  is  no  better  medium  for  the  culture 
of  fungi  of  all  sorts  than  an  infusion  of  dung  ("mistdecoct").  Laud 
under  high  cultivation  undoubtedly  supplies  the  waters  in  its  neighbor- 
hood with  something  that  nearly  answers  to  an  infusion  of  dung;  and 
this  must  be  taken  into  accouut  in  discussing  the  possible  factors  of 
salmon  disease. 

Again,  it  is  known  with  respect  to  many  of  the  common  moulds,  such 
as  Penicillium  and  Mucor^  which  are  habitally  saprophytes  (that  is  to 
say,  live  on  decaying  organic  matter,  as  Saprolegnia  does),  that  they 
flourish  in  certain  artificial  solutions  containing  salts  of  ammonia.  It 
is  quite  possible,  though  whether  the  fact  is  so  will  have  to  be  experi- 
mentally determined,  that  Saprolegnia  is  capable  of  living  under  the 
same  conditions.  Fungi  are  also  extremely  sensitive  to  slight  differ- 
ences in  the  acidity  or  alkalinity  of  water,  so  that  even  apparently  in- 
significant changes  in  this  respect  may  come  into  play  as  secondary 
conditions  of  salmon  disease.  Hence,  although  there  is  not  the  slight- 
est ground  for  regardiug  ** pollutions,"  whether  they  arise  from  agricul- 
tural or  from  manufacturing  industries,  as  primary  causes  of  salmon 
disease,  they  may  have  a  most  important  secondary  influence;  they  may 
in  fact  determine  whether,  in  any  river,  the  disease  shall  be  sporadic  or 
epiilemic. 

But  of  all  the  conditions  which  determine  the  increase  of /SoproZa^nwi, 
and,  therefore,  multiply  the  chances  of  infection  of  healthy  fish,  the 
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presence  of  already  diseased  fish  is  obviously  one  of  the  most  important 
A  large  fully  diseased  salmon  may  have  as  much  as  two  square  feet  of 
its  skin  thickly  covered  with  Saprolegnia,  and  its  crop  of  spores  may  be 
taken  as  equivalent  to  that  of  several  hundred  flies.  It  maj  be  safely 
assumed  that  40  such  salmon  might  furnish  one  spore  to  the  gallon  for 
all  the  water  of  the  Thames  which  flows  over  Teddington  Weir  (3^0,- 
000,000  gallons)  in  the  course  of  a  day. 

In  1878,  350  dead  salmon  were  taken  out  of  a  very  small  river,  the 
Esk,*  in  three  days.  If  the  zoospores  which  these  gave  oft'  had  been 
evenly  diffused  through  the  water  of  the  Esk,  the  di  faculty  is  to  under- 
stand how  any  fish  entering  it  could  escape  infection. 

In  fact  the  objection  easily  arises  that  these  arguments  prove  too 
much;  and  that,  if  the  Saprolegnia  is  the  cause  of  the  disease,  and  its 
spores  are  thus  widely  diff'used  in  an  infected  river,  not  a  fish  which  as- 
cends that  river  should  escape  the  disease. 

But  such  an  objection  loses  its  force  if  it  is  remembered  that,  though 
the  Saprolegnia  is  the  cause  of  the  disease,  and  though  a  single  spore  is 
undoubtedly  sufficient  to  kill  a  salmon ;  yet,  in  order  to  produce  that 
effect,  the  spore  must,  in  the  first  place,  reach  and  adhere  to  the  epider- 
mis of  the  salmon;  in  the  second  place,  it  must  germinate;  and,  in  the 
third  place,  the  delicate  hypha  which  it  sends  out  must  bore  its  way 
through  the  epidermis  into  the  derma. 

Each  of  these  conditions  of  successful  infection  may  be  modified  in 
endless  ways  of  which  wje  know  nothing — by  the  state  of  the  epidermis 
of  the  fish ;  by  the  motility  and  the  general  vital  energy  of  the  spore ; 
by  the  composition  of  the  water,  and  especially  by  that  of  its  gaseous 
and  acid  or  alkaline  contents. 

To  take  only  one  of  these  conditions.  If  the  spores  germinate  within 
the  zoosporangia,  or  are  not  locomotive  after  they  leave  it,  their  chances 
of  diffusion,  and  hence  of  reaching  a  healthy  fish,  will  be  vastly  less 
than  if  they  are  locomotive,  for  even  a  short  time.  And  again,  their 
chances  will  be  far  less  if  they  germinate  after  the  first  locomotive  8tat<», 
which  lasts  only  a  few  minutes,  than  if  they  enter  into  the  second  loco- 
motive state,  which  may  endure  for  four  and  twenty  hours  or  more.  So, 
if  the  salmon  Saprolegnia  produces  oosporangia  in  the  late  summer,  and 
these  lie  dormant  at  the  bottom  until  the  following  spring,  the  chances 
of  infection  of  freshrun  fish  will  be  greater  than  they  will  be  if  the  con- 
tinuance of  the.  existence  of  the  Saprolegnia^  through  the  winter,  de- 
pends upon  the  accident  of  a  sufiQcient  supply  of  dead  organic  sub- 
stances. 

Moreover,  any  one  who  has  practised  the  cultivation  of  Saprolegnia  is 
familiar  with  the  diflBculties  which  arise  from  the  swarms  of  Infusoria 
and  Bacteria  which  devour,  or  otherwise  destroy,  the  fungus,  notwith- 
standing all  his  efforts  to  preserve  it. 

The  struggle  for  existence  rages  among  fungi  as  elsewhere;  and  the 

*StlrUiig,  *' Proceedings  Royal  Society  of  Edmburgh/'  vol.  ix^  \|.  TiS^ 
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qiKfltioo  wbetlier  d  salmon  which  enters  water  in  which  Sag^nU^M  is 
pnrnftukt  Ahall  be  mfeeted  or  not  depends  opoo  the  motnal  adjustment  of 
a  rant  variety  of  conflicting  agencies.  Untfl  we  have  learned  something 
more  than  we  at  present  know  of  these  agencies,  and  of  the  history  of 
the  salmon  SaproUgmia  itself,  there  can  be  no  thorooghly  safe  fbanda- 
tion  for  any  view  which  may  be  pat  forward  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
dealing  with  the  disease. 

Nevertheless,  since  it  is  evident  that  every  diseased  salmon  which  re- 
mains in  a  river  most  immensely  increase  the  chances  of  infection  of  the 
healthy  fLth  in  that  river,  the  policy  of  extirpating  every  diseased  fish 
appears,  theoretically,  to  be  folly  justified.  Bot  whether,  in  endeavcM*- 
to  carry  snch  a  policy  into  effect  in  any  given  river,  the  cost  woold  not 
excee^l  the  loss  from  the  disease,  is  a  point  which  most  be  left  for  the 
consideration  of  boards  of  conservators. 

We  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servants, 

S.  WALPOLE, 
T.  H.  HUXLEY, 

Ingpeetorg  ofFi»kerie$. 
The  Bight  Hon.  the  Secbetabt  of  State 

FOB  THE  Home  Depabtment. 
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